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PROUD TEAT YOU ARE AN INDIAN, 


“Oh, India, forget not that your ideal -^oman is 
Sita, Savitri, Damayanti : forget not that your ideal 
god ia i.he great ascetic of arcoLics, Umanath Sanhar : 
forget not that your marriage, your ’prealth. :« our life 
are not for your senee-enjoj'ment — arc n'U for your 
individual personal pleasure; fore-ct no' that from 
your vrry birth you are cacrificed for ;hc lIoTiior. 
. . . , Thou Hero, tahe courage. yr^.'ud 

that you are an Indian — say, in ptricle : ' 1 a.rn an 

Indian, every Indian if my brother r-y ; “the 
ignorant Indian, the poor Indian, the Brr.hmrii inuian, 
the Pf.ri'..h Ii dian, ic my bro''bcr be ek'd in • rrn rag.e 
e'ad rn'i;'. in pride, at the top o'* your voic. : “The 
Indiana are my broiberr, — the Indiana an" my life. 
India’s god and godderr are my God, India’s rociety 
is the cradle of my childhood, the plearurs-rarden of 
my youth, the sacred seciuoion of my old ago -ay 
brother — “India’s soil is my higheot heaven. India’s 
■good is my good,” and, pray day and ni :bt Thou 
Lord, Thou Mother of the Universe, 'foucbraic man- 
linoEE unto me — Thou, Mother of Strength, take 
my unmanl'nesn and make me a man.” 

V iveka::rKda. 



PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


Sis editions of Swami Vivekananda’s Speeches and 
'Writings have already run out of stock and in this the 
seventh edition, no effort has been spared to include a 
number of contributions in prose and verse, since discover- 
• ed. It is gratifying to the Publishers to announce that 
the wish espressed in the note to the first edition, that a 
'companion volume containing the writings of the members of 
the Brotherhood of the Ramakrishna Mission should be 
issued at no distant date, has since been realised in their 
.publication, ‘‘The Mission of our Master.” 


Made AS, 
Oct. 1927. 


The Piiblishers. 



NOTE TO TPIE FIRST .EDITION 


This publication is the first of its kind. It is the- 
most exhaustive and comprehensive collection of the works- 
01 Swami Yivekananda hitherto published. It contains, 
among others, bis eloquent character-sketch of “My Master”;: 
his celebr-ated lecture at the great Parliament of Religions 
at Ohicago; all the important and valuable speeches, address- 
es and discourses delivered in England, America and India 
on Guana Yoga, Bhakti Yoga, Karma Yoga, Vedanta, and 
Einduism; selections from the eloquent, stirring and inspir- 
Jiug speeches he g.ave in repl3^ to addresses of welcome that- 
were presented to him at diilerent towns and cities in India 
during bis historic journey from Colombo to Almora, on his- 
icturn from Amer-cs; a choice collection of the contributions 
of the Swami to various papers and periodicals hitherto not 
available in book- form ; some of ^ his private letters to 
friends ; and aiselection from the beautiful poetry that he- 
wrote in the true spirit of the seer. 

The Publishers propose to tissue at no' distant date a 
companion volume to the present, containing a collection 
of the speeches and writings of the members of the 
Brothejhood of the Ramakrishna Mission, of which the=^ 
late Swami was so distinguished a representative. 



T he following pages are the result of an attempt on 
the part -of the Publishers ^o bring together in a col- 
lected form all that is valuable and of abiding interest in 
the speeches and writings of the late Swami Vivekananda* 
The Swami came to public notice almost suddenly at the 
great Parliament of Religions held at Chicago in the year 
1895. The Indian public followed with great interest his 
brief but memorable career during the few short years that 
he lived after the great gathering. He preached the reli- 
gion of his Master in America and in England and 
afterwards in the land of his birth. The last, but not 
the least, of the Sages of India, Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa, the Saint of Dakshineswar, was the prophet of a 
universal religion which found adequate utterance from 
the lips of his great disciple Swami Yivekananda. The 
collected works of the Swami cover the whole field of Hindu 
Religion and Philosophy and present to the Western worldy 
in a lucid and attractive form, the abstruse doctrines of 
of Eastern Religious Philosophy. To the Eastern reader, 
they present in a handly compass much that can only be 
gleaned from ponderous tomes, after infinite research. 
The necessarily scattered nature of the addresses and 
writings involves some repetition, but the Publishers have 
•felt constrained to overlook such repetition — even at the 
risk of adding largely to this volume — ^in the conviction 
that the seeker after truth would welcome the 
diversified form of representation, now under the 
guise of an allegory, and now of a beautiful simile or 
metaphor, but always conveying the intensity of the 
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author’s coaviction in the profound truths to 'nbicu " n; 
girirg ©I^ pression. He travelled through various 
in Americaj in England and in India, dsli^ei’ing aacr2SG“S 
and sometimes a course of lectures, or again hold me ciassss 
urbere he discoursed on a multitude of topics in response zc 
numerous inquiries after Truth. To his countrV’nen ms 
spseches Vv^ere a trumpet-call to duty. To use one cv nir 
OSvn familiar phrases, he preached in Gita fashion, onhort- 
fng them to cast off the customs and superstunonr of 
degenerate days and to rise to the grand and noble 
conception of the TJpanishadic divinity of man. In active 
or contemplative life he preached strength, courage, •'.nc 
nobility of character. He was full ol the conscicusn.ess oi 
a great mission, while whatever he spoke was an oii c:; to 
the service of his Master. 

Fellow-workers in the same field are contivAur ; h’s 
laheurs in the remotest parts of the world prcociunr; rho 
eternal religion of the saints of India. 


His edraimrs might be numbered by thousanos Tc 
Ms fellow- workers, to the Indian public, and to the many 
followers of the Swami in England and America, this (irst 
publication of a comprehensive and fairly exhaustive coiicc- 
tion of his Speeches and Writings will, it is believed, bp : 
valuable possession and an abiding source of insn^^'av'cr: 
and hope. 
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HIS LIFE AND TEACHINGS. 


Introduction. 

G reat souls, that lead US out of ‘ the encircling 
gloom ’ into the promised land, are not accidentally 
born. They come at a time when the world is waiting for 
them in eager and ansious expectation. At the time when 
Vivekananda was born, India was waiting in utter agony 
of spirit for a prophet of his eminence. During the numer- 
ous trials that she had to undergo, she had lost touch with 
those noble spiritual ideals, the pursuit of which gave her 
that rare combination of beauty and power which even new 
excites the wonder of the world. The crown of material 
and political pre-eminence had been plucked from her 
shining brow by rude and pitiless hands. Her house bad 
become divided against itself, and darkness and dissensions 
had usurped the fair seats of light and of love. False pro- 
phets had risen and deluded her children with sophisms 
and erroneous doctrines. And she had lived through the 
desolate centuries not with that radiant loveliness and 
royal grace of bearing that distinguished her of old, but 
with bowed head and diminished bloom. It was at this 
critical period of India’s history, there was born that great 
saint, Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, He lived the life 
that the Rishis had lived in ancient days, and taught once 
more in deathless words, the golden truths that are 
enshrined in our scriptures. His beloved disciple, Swami 
Yivekananda, bore aloft the torch so lit by Sri Rama- 
krishna to the ends of the earth, and shed the light of 
spiritual knowledge over the whole world. 



bVrAMI YI7EKAKAKDA 


Early Life, 




He woe born on the 9 fcb i-Januarj, I06-., 
oldest Hayastha families, known a.s the D.-tuc- ^ ^ 

Simoolio. His grandfather, who, it is said, resei-iole- 
in aDoearanco became a Sannycishi in the eveiii-.- 
life. His father vras Yishwanatha Datto, an Atv.ornoy- ’ 
Law, practising in the Calcutta High Court. L’t .! 
was 0. remarkable lady, having had such an GLmollont facu.iry 
0" memorv tbo.t she could rsproduco any song aficr ho-rirg 
it only once. During childhood he used to ’'-p a !'ea 
Yireshvrora, bocauso he was born aAter a long ar.c- a voyca 
worshin of Siv-’ r..t Benares, ttis name -lO-s -•n 
Horendra Hath when he entered school. IHer rrr"a; 
youth he showed that wonderful memory, tnat buiia.j.;. ^ 
foi’ the lov/ly and the oppressed, that passion jOr I'.o 
and spirituality thot distinguished liis latev career, n ^ v' 
"rew into manhood, he becp.mo a close stut cnr m 


Piiilosoph"', aiivi while ho "'.as at Codc-^'.-', h. 
Heibort Spencer a criticism 01 Spencer’s pbilom.j-: 
trines. Spencer was very much struck witn rhe 
mance, and encouraged him in iiis inquiry afuor 
During his collegiate career, the soiiu} of Yestein 
sophy led him into agnosticism . Soon after 
College, he came under the inhuence of Brahmoism. 


• rib b. . 
i)hiit)- 
he loi't 


1 ' 


u 


when he found that the shining lights of Brahmoisn :rr u- 
real spiritual experiences, he gave up his connection -v”;. 
that religion* This was a period oi acute spiritual 
for him, for he yearned to have a glimpse of the r'ciniri;; 
countenance of Truth and yearned in vain. Ke -'cr.t :c 
the teachers of the various faiths and asked them if the- 
had realised the spiritual truths they taught and invariably 
got a negative answer. He was eagerly looking for .a 
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teacher who would resolve his doubts and lead him on to a 
full realisation of the truths of the spirit. 

Discipluship. 

He had now passed the B.A, Degree Examination of 
the Calcutta University, and was preparing himself for 
becoming a lawyer. At the time, an uncle of his who was- 
a disciple of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, took him to 
that great saint, Norendra went to the saint in an utterly 
sceptical frame of mind. Sri Ramakrishna at once recog- 
nised him as the man for whom he had waited so long, and 
who' was destined to rouse India from her sleep of ages. 
The first interview between them is affecting to a degree. 
Sri Ramakrishna asked him if he could sing religious 
songs. Norendra said yes, and sang two or three songs in 
his glorious voice, Sri Ramakrishna was so moved by 
them that he sat for some time rapt in ecstatic contempla- 
tion of Cod. Horendra at last took leave of him, promis- 
ing that he would come alone some other day. Finally, he 
became the inseparable disciple, of Sri Ramakrishna. It was 
at that great sage’s feet that he learnt the great truths to 
which he afterwards gave expression in words of imperish- 
able beauty. 

Travels. 

When Sri Ramakrishna passed away on the 16bh 
August, 1886, his disciples resolved to tread in the holy 
path which he had trod, and give up worldly life altogether. 
There were considerable trials before them ; their relations 
and friends were dissuading them from sacrificing their 
lives at the altar of Truth. But they had already devoted 
themselves to the cause of India and Hinduism. They 
exchanged their worldly careers for the beggar’s bowl ; 
their contemplation of the life of their master upbore them 
and kept them true to their ideal. Some time afterwards 
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Srami Yivekananda wanted to meditate in solitudej and 
■went alone to the Father of mountains. He lived there 
for sis years, and attained that luminous spiritual percep- 
tion which distinguished him from other men, During 
that period he went to Tibet and studied Buddhism there. 
Then he came down from the heights into the world of 
men and travelled all over India. He went to Hhetri, 
where the Maharajah became his disciple. Then he went 
along the "West Ooast, as far south as Trivandrum, and 
from there he went to Madras. Wherever he went he 
extorted admiration, and succeeded in making young India, 
alive to the glory of her past. At this tioDe the Parlia- ' 
ment of Religions was held at Chicago. Some people in the ' 
Madras Presidency thought that it would bo a very good 
thing if Swami Yivekananda could bo sent over to 
America to represent Hinduism. He was delighted at the 
opportunity offered to him of showing his lovo for his 
Blotheriund, and revealing to the West the beauty of the ' 
Hindu religion. Funds were subscribed and he went to 
Amercia via, Japan. 

The Parliament op Religions, 

When he went to Chicago, his little stock of money 
had run out and he was for a while on the brink of star- 
vation. One day v/hen he was disconsolately walking 
about the streets of a village near Boston, an old lady who 
was struck with bis appearance and costume, accosted him 
and asked him his business. Learning from him who he 
was, she aslred him to dinner intending to afford a pleasant 
surprise to her friends by exhibiting this curious specimen 
■of Eastern humanity. But they found that the specimen 
exhibited a high order of intelligence and a sweetness of 
•manner that were but rarely met with even in the centres 
• of Western civiRsation. They could not understand his 
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philosophic expositions .and so invited a professor of philo- 
sophy to meet him. He met the Swami and recognised 
his merit. He introduced him to Dr. Burrows, the Presi- 
dent of the Parliament of Religions, and the latter put- 
him down as the representative of ]3[induism in the Parlia- 
ment. His opening speech brought him instantaneous 
fame, and he became at once the central figure of the 
Parliament, When he read his epp_chjimakiDg paper on 
Hinduism, it was received with a storm of applause. The 
Nem York Critique, said: — 

He is an orator by divine right, and his strong, intelligent 
face in its picturesque setting of yellow and orange was hardly 
leas interesting than those earnest words and the rich, rhyth- 
mical utterance he gave them. 

The Nem York Herald said : — 

Vivekananda is undoubtedly the greatest figure in the 
Parliament of Religions, After hearing him we feel how foolish 
it in to send misnionarien to this learned nation. 

“The most learned societies in the lan d vied with one 
another in honouring him with invitations to lecture be- 
fore them.” Before the first year of his stay in America 
was over he had two American disciples, Madam Louise 
who became Swami Abhayananda and Mr. Sandsberg who 
became Swami Kripananda. He lectured in various places 
and made Yedantism popular in America. 

England. 

From America he went over to England and stayed three 
mouths there. He held many classes and gave lectures 
in various places. An English newspaper said : — 

All sorts and conditions of men are to be found in London, 
but the great city contains Just now none more remarkable than 
the philosopher, who represented the Hindu Religion at the ■ 
Parliament of Religions held in Chicago, 

He made the acquaintance of Professor Max Muller and 
iiduced him to publish the life and sayings of Srii 
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Hamakrishne, Ivliss Margaret Noble, who is now known 
as Sister Nivedita, became one od his most devoted dis- 
ciples, Another disciple was the late J J. Goodwin, who 
accompanied his master wherever he went. A third was 
the late Captain Sevier, who helped in founding the Ad- 
vaita Ashrama at Mayavati in the Himalayas. 

Return to India. 

On the 16th December, 1896, Swami Yivekananda, 
with a handful of English disciples, started for his 
Motherland. He Landed at Colombo, and, from thfre, 
his jouruG}^ to Alinora was a brilliant triumphal pro- 
gress. H's brsthern received him with open ai’ins and 
gave him c. magniheent -reception. At ever}' halting place 
he was suiTouiidod by the leaders of the Hindu commurirv 

V 

and idolised by them. With untiring energy he dolGcr’d 
address after address, evoking enthusiasm for Gie noi.do 
religion of the Vedanta, His health was affected hr zhe 
continuous strain to which he had been subjected ever sinoo 
be left India. He retired from the platform for some lime 


and devoted himself to the consolidation of the -work 
ho had GC“ himself to do. He established two nionasrories 
for training Hrah-macharins, one about sis miles nortb of 
Calcutta, and ohe ouher in the Etimalayas. He organised 
the Ramakrishna Mission and settled the lines on which it 
■was to work for the betterment of the people of the lend. 
Eg also started the Ramakrishna Mission Relief Works at 
■various places, during the famine of 1897. Under such 
continued exertion his health gave way, and medical 
experts advised a short residence in England and America 
He went to England and from there to America. After 
a- short stay at California, his health improved, and he 


again took up platform work. He established a Vocanta 
-Society and an Asbrarna called ‘ Shanfci Ashrama ' in San. 
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Francisco which are now in a flourishing condition. In 
'Hew York, he accepted an invitation to attend the Con- 
gress of Religions to be held in Paris in 1900. He deli- 
vered addresses on Hindu philosophy in French. From 
there he returned to India, with his health utterly shatter- 
• ed. But his fiery nature could not brook the dictates of 
doctors, and as soon as he saw work to do, he would be 
•restless till it was done. He started the Bamakrishna 
'Shevashrama for helping Sadhus. Another Ashranaa was 
-opened at Benares for teaching Brahmacharya to t.he 
voung men of India, He started also a Training Home 
•for students, called the ‘ Bamakrishna Patasala.’ He esta- 
blished the Bamakrishna Home of Service at Benares 
to relieve the distress of the poor and the helpless. At 
this time some leading Japanese came to invite him to 
-attend the Beligious Congress to be held there, as Japan 
was in great need of a religious awakening. But his health 
-still continued to be uncertain, and so the visit was put 
•oflE*. On the 9th July, 1902, he became very meditative. 
He was then in good health. He held a class during the 
day on Panini’s Grammar, and in the afternoon discoursed 
upon the Yedas. He then went out for a walk, and return- 
ed. In the evening he again sat in meditation. At about 
nine o’clock he went into Mahasamadhi, and passed away 
from the world of men. 

Yivekananda the Man. 

It will now be proper to understand what it was that 
made him wield such extraordinary influence over men, 
what brought him at one bound to the front rank of teach- 
•ers and kept under a lasting spell the minds of those who 
had the rare good fortune of meeting him and learning 
from him the truths that lie hidden in Hindu scriptures. 
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lu :e r.].^'a3’S dsfficulfc to find out the elements that go tO’ 
mske up what is generally known as personality. But 
in his case certain traits stood out clear and distinct 
and contributed to his influence over his brethren. 
First and foremost he had those noble characteristics 
which have alwa3s distinguished the greatest religious 
leaders — love and tenderness towards all things, and 
a deep over- mastering desire to make the whole world 
participate in the life of the spirit and its perfect bliss. 
hTot inconsistent with this was his passionate adoration 
for India, and a burning eagerness to restore her to her 
ancient supremacy in the realm of religion. Another 
characteristic was his thorough hatred of • shams, h’S 
desire to let the daylight of reason stream over all things, 
and his wish to reject all things that had no justification 
in reason. He was ubterlj-' fearless in his exposure of 
national defects and denounced in deathless words 
superstitions clinging to forms that had long survived 
their usefuilness. He was alv/ays sanguine, always 
confident of the final triumph of truth. His courtesy and 
aiiabiiity we.s also marvallous. To these moral traits, he 
added intelk^ctual gifts of a high order. He had wonderful 
versatility ; he was an orator of the highest type ; his style 
was unique for its union of simplicity and force ; he was a 
master of many languages ; ho was one of the most learned 
men of his time ; he wa.s a great musician, and also wrote 
fine poems in his mother- tongue ; and his conversational 
powers were of the highest order. When to these 
characteristics, he added a striking presence, a face lit up 
by a pair of shining eyes, and a voice that had a richness 
and musical quality seldom seen among men, we can under- 
stand in some measure the wonderful charm of his persona- 
lity. 
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Some Aspects of His Genius. 

Before dealing with his teachings, we should consider 
certain aspects of his genius. As a thinker, he possessed 
two great virtues. He evinced great speculative boldness 
and followed in the wake of reason without shrinking or 
fear. Also, he tried to appreciate the conclusion of 
thought in other countries, and attempted to make a new 
synthesis in which all truths could find their proper places 
His method as a thinker was the method that had always 
been adopted in India, the method of introspection and 
self-analysis, What success he achieved as a thinker, we 
shall consider later on. Another aspect of his genius was 
his poetic gif Cl. His was a poet’s soul, to which the world 
had messages unknown to the ordinary man, and which 
revealed them in words of imperishable loveliness. He 
wrote very few poems. But his great poetic gift finds its 
best expression in the wonderfully imaginative passages 
that illumine his writings. As a writer he displayed a 
mastery of a clear, simple, and forcible style, ah,^rudition 
that was but rarely equalled even by the best Western 
savants. The beauty of his letters is also well known.. 
Many of his friends will realise what a balm his letters 
were to their suffering souls. As an orator — and it is 
as an orator that he wall be longest remembered — bis chief 
characteristics were a passionate enthusiasm for noble 
causes, and energy and felicity of utterance. He never 
prepared his speeches. The stream of his eloquence came 
from his heart, and the spontaneity of his speeches 
enhanced their effect. It was this unique combination of 
various excellences that gave such currency to his great 
teachings, and made them powerful agencies in the- 
building up of New India which will be the spiritual leader 
of humanity in the future as she was in the past, 
ii 
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Message to Indja, 

"Wbr-':- ’7?re his services to India, and v-’bni' vras the 
spscif.l a'-issian that he was charged to deh'r&r to India ? 
He vindico-itc-d her position as the leader of ‘he catio”? in 
the realin of’ thonghii and religion, The Isew Toeh 
Sbkald said ; . 

Vivekananda is undoubtedly the greatest .Sgure in the 
iParliamenc of Religions. After hearing him we feel ho~ foolish 
I:; is to .send miGsiouaries to this learned nation. 

The great messoge ^bicb he delivtrod In Inri'^ was 
tiiiiit the nsission of India was to te-ioh spirituality to the 
'-.vorld, that tha true sign of life is expansion and ws inust 
bring into enistencs a new aggressive Hindu ism„ •_ c'm r ruic 
religion, whose votaries will go to the ends of the oa: -b ::nd. 
spiritualise the world, that to effect this object vs ravsr vet 
rid of our uninanliness, care for the spirit rather ■'br.r- for 
the letter, and have once again tha.t passion for the I'i’e cf 
the spirit, that distinguished the India of the post. In 
answer to a question by an interviewer about the f istin- 
..vuishing fe ture of his moveaient, he said : 

Aggrensiou, aejgroasion in a religious seuee only- Orher 
cecte and parfciec have carried cpirituality ail over India, but 
cince the days of Buddha we have been the first to break bonds 
and try to flood the world with missionary zeal. 

He nest beautifully describes his method : 


Our method is very easily described. It simply concirtr in 
■re-asserting the national life. Buddha preached 
India heard, and in six centuries she reached her greatest 
height. The secret is there. The national ideals of India arc 
renunciation a.ndi service. Intensify her in those channel r, end 
the rest will take care of itself. The banner of the rpiritual 
•cannot be raised too high in this country. In it Alone is nalva- 
tion, 

He held that, with an increasing realisation of the 
Aruth of the doctrine of the Atmarif must come strength. 
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-and union, and the need taught for manliness and corporate 
life wTuh the full conviction that, if Indians would only 
'Xei.ain their spirituality, and be manly and united, they would 
'be able to take their proper place in the scale of nations. 

Message to the West, 

The task he set himself was the harmonisation of the 
^ast and the West, and the bringing into existence of that 
-higher Aryan type, which will be the result of the interac- 
tion of Eastern and Western ideals. ''' To the West, his 
■special message was that materialism can never permanent- 
ly satisfy the soul of man, that there is a nobler guest than 
the accumulation of wealth, or the acquisition of an exten- 
sive empire, that religion and science are in essential 
harmony, and that man can best achieve the object of his 
existence only by living a spiritual life. He taught them ‘ 
to give up the silly notion that man was a sinner, and to 
think that man was essentially divine. He denounced 
bigotry and taught universal toleration, and made the' 
Western nations realise the harmony of religions. He 
made them give up the Ohristian dogma of creation out of 
nothing and placed before them the Yedantic conception of 
evolution. 

His Teachings. 

Every great man has after all to base his claim to the 
■admiration of posterity on the volume of helpful thought 
that he gives to the world. Before considering Swami 
^ Vivekananda’s teachings, it will be in place to consider 
briefly his position as one of the Hindu religious leaders 
'who have handed on in undimmed lustre from generation 
-to generation the lamp of truth lit by the sages of old 5 
-^nd as the disciple of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa in 
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PP.?-' -icAlar. Sis position as a religious teacher is best stated' 
iu bis ov’n eioc^uent woras : 

My teaching irmy own interpretation of our ar.cisut bocks, 
In the* light which my master shed upon them, i claim no 
nunorratural authority. Whatever in my teaching may appeal 
to V^>e highest inielligence and may be accepted by thinking 
mem the adoption of that will be my reward. ... Above 
-U I teach no authority proceeding from hidden being speaking 
iirough visible agento any more than I claim learning from 
hidden books or manuccripti:-. I am the exponent of no occult 
r.ociVtier, nor do I believe that good can come of such bodies. 
Truth stands on itnown authority, and truth can bear the light 

of day. 

H© says ic ms iectur© on CosdiOS . 

V7o do not pretend to throw new light on these ail-absorb" 
p'“obl6mo : our propocal is to attempt to put before you the 
ancient, the hoary truth,, in the language of modern times.^ to 
npsak the thoughtc of the ancients in the language of the 
moderns, to speak the thoughtc of tbs angels in the language of 
poor humanity, so that men will understand it. 

getneo? these new e'ateraents of o!cl truths are very 
beautiful and defmed tbe Yedas as “the 

accumulated treasury of t pi ritual l,:wp discovered by meu- 

in different times.” fie dsnaed dosuruction as ‘ the gross 
becoming fine,’ ‘ that instinct is invoced reason,’ and stated 
that ^evory evolution is preceded by rai involution. Special 
mention should be made of bis learned and lucid paper.s on. 
Eeincarnation and the Freedom of the Soul ; and his booL.s. 
on Baja Yoga, Bhahti Yoga, Gnana Yoga and Karma Yoga. 
She messages that he bore to the world from his master 
were the fruitful and valuable ideas that religion is 
reaMsation, that the religions were so many paths to reach 
the 'Semple of Truth, and that God should be realised as 
Mother. These truths he expressed in language which 
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was remarkable for its combination of beauty and power, 
:and won for them the loving approval of the world. 

His Oontribug’ion to the World of Thought. 

We shall now consider his distinctive contributions 
to the world of thought. One of the valuable ideas that 
‘he gave us is that the origin of religion should be found 
•not in any theory of ghost-worship or ancestor- worship 
‘but in ‘the struggle to transcend the limitations of the 
■senses,’ and that ‘man is man so long as he is struggling to 
•rise above nature.’ 

Again, he pointed out that every religion consists, 
<of three parts — the philosophy and ideals of the religion, 
•mythology, and ritual, and that though the last two varied 
in the various religions, there was an essential identity as 
-regards the first. 

The religions of the world are not contradictory or antagon- 
istic : they are but various phases of one eternal religion. One 
Infinite Religion existed all through eternity and ■will ever exist, 
-and this Religion is expressing itself in various countries, in va- 
>rious ways ; therefore, we must respect all religions, and we 
•must try to accept them all as far as we can, ... To learn 
'tnis central secret that the truth may be one and yet many at 
'the same time, that we may have different visions of the same 
-truth from different standpoints, is exactly what must be done. 
When, instead of antagonism to any one, we shall have infinite 
^sympathy with all. 

At the same time, he taught that universal religion 
•ought to embrace different types of minds and methods. 
It ought to find a place for the three types of humanity 
— the worker, the thinker, and the man of devotion. It 
•was on this ground that he maintained that the Vedanta 
had the best claim to be recognised as the Universal 
Religion, He says : 

All the other religions of the world are included in the' 
mameless, limitless eternal Vedantic Religion. 
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A gam be says ir? bis Bhakilii Togo: : 


S-ery root, of every religion presentc only one id 
oTvrt to maabiuG. but the eternal Yedanuc relirio 
mankind an infinite number of doors for ingrerr into 
shrine of Divinity, and placec before humanity c 
ineshauriible rirra.y of idealr, there being in eacn 
manilerfeation of the eternal one. 


eai of itf 
n openc to 
the inner 
?.n almost 
of them a 


Again be taught 


the 


l_* V* D i. J V. r 


and Ad Ymitic schools of though; are not ut cor.il'ot 


Dualistic, YisbiaVh 

nitli 

each other, as Ihet" had been long suppessa te bo. 
: 3 .e shoY^ed how the rr onistic conception i.e tne fuiiiiment 
of the other conceptions. He 503 s: 

Just as in the case of the sin darsanas of ours we find ihP3' 
are a gradual unfolding of the grand principles, the music be- 
ginning in the soft low noter, and ending in the cL'mmc'ur.nt. 
boast of the iidwaita, no also in these three systems Pud in': 
gradual working up of the human mind towards higu's unG. 
higher ideals, till everything is merged in the wcadcrfvi miily 
that in reached in. the Adwaita oyistem. 

Our solution is that the Advaita is not antagonistic "o ihe 
dualiatic,, Y.^'e ray the latter is ouly^ one of th^ee sien:. dcicuion 
aiway.s lakes three steps. The first is dualism. Than 'uu;: gsis 
to a higher ntaie, partial non-dualism. And at la.tt ho r.udr lie 
ic one witli the universe. Therefore the three do not contradic: 


but fulfil. 

Again, he proved the boliowness of the ubecr}’ vhf.t; 
the Yedanta has no satisfactory basis of laoralityy hie 
said : 

The infinite oneneon of soul ic the eternal sauction 0: al’ 
morality. 

This onenes.-: is the rationale of all ethics aDO. si. 
spirituality. He said also : 

Every time that your heart goes out towards the worid, you 
are a (rue V^dantist, only’ you do not know it. Tou are moral 
witlcut knowing why ; and the Vedanta isthe philosophy which 
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analysed and taught man to be moral consciously. It is the 
essence of all religions. 

Another teaching of his was that the Vedanta iff 
neither pessimistic nor optimistic. He sajs in his Maya 
and Jlhision : 

Thus the Vedanta philosophy is neither optimistic nor pessi- 
mistic. It preaches both of these and takes things as they are. 
This world is a mixture of good and evil, happiness and misery 
increase the one and the other must increase with it. There 
will never be a good world, because the very idea is a contradic- 
tion in terms ; nor can there be a bad world. At the same time 
it finds out one great secret by this analysis, and it is this, that 
good and bad are not two cut and dried, separate existences. 
There is not one thing in this world of ours which you can label 
as good and good alone, and there is not one thing in this world 
of ours which you can label as bad, and bad alone. The Vedanta 
says, there must come a time when we will look back and laugh 
at these ideals of ours which made us afraid of giving up our 
individuality. 

Ho also told us that religion is not a mere matter 
of belief, bub is realisation. He says : 

The Vedas teach three things : this self is first to be heard 
hen to-be-T6asoned, and then to be meditated. • V/hen a man. 
first hears it he must reason on it, so that he does not believe it 
ignorantly, but knowingly ; and after reasoning what he is, he 
must meditate upon it and then realise it ; and that is religion,. 
Belief is no part of religion. We say religion is a super- 
conscious state. 

Again, he gave a strikingly original explanation of 
Maya. He says : 

But the Maya of the Vedanta, in its last developed form, is- 
neither Idealism nor realism, neither is it theory. It in a simple 
statement of facts, what we are and what we see all around us. 

He said in his Lecture on the Vedanta ; 

This theory of Maya has been the most difficult to under- 
stand in all ages. Let me tell you that it is surely no theory, it 
s the combination of the three ideas, Desa-Kala- Nimita, Time- 
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'3p3 ne cud OaunatioDj — and vrhich Time, Space and Causation 
hr"!t been further reduced into namarupa. It in again no 
tbeoiy, but a statement of facts, 

owe to him another valuable idea, viz., that the 

ideris s.nd methods of religion can bear daylight and the 
searching examination of reason and that mystery- 
mongering ought; to be shunned like the plague by every 
earnest seeker after truth. He says in his Introduction to 
Raja Yoga. : 

The beat guide in life is strength. In religion, as in every- 
thing else, ci'’card everything that vreakens you, have nothing 
to do vrith ii. All mystery-mongering weakens the human 


He taught also that true spiiitnnl progress cannot 
be mode exeept rith the help of a gnrv . He did not share 
the opinion of t.!n sp wlio hold that study of sacred books 
by i'.'elf can ipcd us in tlie desired goal. In bis boolc on 
BJh'il'ti Yog:--, he say;-. : 

Tho can only receive impulner from nnathsr soul, and 
from uothir'.g el;c. V'* e may c'uriy boots all our live.-, we may 
become ~ory intoliectual ; but, in the red, hnd th.at wo have 
not devpinped at all spiritually. It is not I rue that a high order of 
inlellcccua! deuelopmcot goer i iind in hand vrith a proportionate 
dovelopmcni of the cpiriru li nide in man. In rtudying hooks we 
are sometimes deluded into thinking that thereby v. p are being 
spiritually helped; hut if we analyse the effect of the study of 
books on ourEclvrs, we chall find that, at the utmost, is only our 
intellect that has derived profi t from such studiet. but not cur 
inner spirit. This inBufficiency of books to quicken spiritual 
growth is the reason why'^ although almost every one of ur can 
zpeak most wonderfully on spiritual matters, when it comes to 
action and the living of a .truly spiritual life, we find ourrelves 
so av?fully deficient. To quicken the Epirit, the impulse 
■come from another soul. 

He tiien proceed-s to consider tho neces.'^ary qualifica- 


uionf! of the ospirnrit and the teacher, and this portion of 
ahe book is full of belpfuzl .-nd suggestive thought. 
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Another great truth is that all human emotions are 
sacred, and that they are put to their right use when they 
are directed towards God. He says in bis Bhahthi Yoga: 

In Bhakthi Yoga the central secret is, therefore, to know 
that the various passions and feelings and emotions in the human 
heart are not wrong in themselves ; only they have to he 
carefully controlled and given a higher and higher direction until 
they attain the very highest condition of excellence. The 
highest direction is that vyhich takes to God; every other 
direction is lower, 

Again, be made people realise that the momentous 
struggle of the future was not a struggle for mastery 
among various religions, but a life-and- death struggle 
betv.7sen materialism and spiritualism. He says in his 
paper on Reincarnation : 

The issue has to be fought out between the reincarnationisto 
who hold that all experiencea are stored up as tendencies in the 
subject of those experiences, the individual coul, and are trans- 
mitted by reincarnation of that unbroken individuality, — and 
the materialists who hold that the brain is the subject of all 
actions and the transmission through cells. 

Again, he gave \to the world a clear and convincing 
explanation of Hindu idolatr}’. He showed that the 
Hindu worships not the stone but tlie Supreme Being 
whom the image represents, and that only the perfect men 
can afford to realise God as Satchifananda, He says in his 
lecture on Bhakthi : 

You are all born idolaters, and idolatry is good because it 
is in the constitution of human nature. Who can go beyond it ? 
Only the perfect men, the God-men. The rest are all idolaters ? 

We should now consider the ideas that he spread in 
regard to the social and material improvement of India. 
Her© we are standing on debatable ground, and an un- 
questioning assent cannot be accorded to all the views 
expressed by the Swami. But it must be remembered that 
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liifj Views ai’e generally supported by weight}’ raosons and 
always deserve our respectful consideration, 

One great idea that he gave to the world was that 
every one was great in his own place, that every one should • 
do his work and let others do their work, that confusion of 
duties should be avoided. He says : 

Every man should take up his own idea, and endeavour to ■ 
accomplish it : that is surer way of progress than taking up > 
other men’s ideas, which he can never hope to accomplish. 

To the social reformers he pointed out that their 
ideal should be grow'th and expansion to fuller life along 
the lines laid down by the sages, and that their method 
ought to be conciliation and co-operation. He said : 

Vain it ic to attempt the lines of action foreign societies 
have engrafted upon us. Impossible it is. Glory unto God that 
it ic impossible, rhat we cannot be twisted and tortured inic the 
shape of other nations. Ido not condemn the institutions of 
other races ; they are good for them bat not for U£. "What is 
meat for them may be poison for us. This is the first lerson to 
learn. "V/ith other sciences, other institutions and other uradi- 
tioDs behind xhem, they have got their prerent systems, V'e 
with our traaitiono, with thousands of years of Karma behind 
us, naturally we can only follow our own bent, run in our own 
grooves, and that we shall have to do. 

He held that the only right principle on ’which societ- 
ies should act is to give the utmo.^t li’berty of thought and 
action, so long as it injures no one. He ,said in one of his 
letters : 

My idea is to bring to the door of the meanest, the poorest 
tlie noble ideas that the human race has developed both in and 
out of India, and let them think for themeelveE. Whether there 
should be caste or not, whether women should be perfectly free 
or not does net concern me. Liberty uf thought and action ic 
the only condition of life, of growth and well-being. Vfhere it 
does not exist the many, the race, the nation, must go down. . 
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Caste or no caste, creed, or no creed, any man or class or caote, 
of nation or institution which, bars the power of free thought 
and action of an individual, so long as that power does not 
injure others, is devilish and must go down. 

On the question of caste he made us realise that tha 
absolute destruction of all caste distinctions woula be im- 
possible, and that the proper method was not to degrade 
the Brahmin, but to raise the lower classes by throwing 
open to them the treasure-house of Indian thought. He 
says : 

From the time of the Upanichads down to the present day^ 
nearly all our great teachers wanted to break through the 
barriers of*^oaste, i.e., caste inits degenerate state, not the ori- 
ginal system. What little good you see in the present caste 
clings to it from the original caste, which wacthe most glorious 
social institution. 

On the question of foreign travel, he spoke often and 
spoke with vehemence. He denounced the foolish notion 
that foreign travel is unshastraic and injurious to our 

spiritual welfare. He says : 

We cannot do without tha world outside India. The moat 
you go out and travel among the nations of the world, the better 
for you and country. 

Again : 

The sign of life is expansion; we must go out. expand, show 
life, or degrade, foster, and die ; there is no other alternative. 

In one of his letters be wrote : 

India’s doom was sealed the very day they invented the 
word mlechclia and stopped from communion with others. 

As regards the bounds of Hinduism, the swami was 
strongly of opinion that we should receive back into our 
fold those who had gone out of it and were anxious to 
return, and that we should make provision in our fold for 
con-^erts to Hinduism. This subject is receiving very little 
attention, but considering our present-day social condi- 
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tions, ifc wil] be well to find out soon a solution of the 
problem as it is likely to assume stupendous proportions at 
DO distant date, 

Tbe Swanni held decided views on the question of the 
improvement of Indian w’omanbocd. He thought the 
present low position of woman was due to the infliience of 
.Buddhism, and that Indian women must be given leave to 
solve their problems. He said : 

They have many and grave problemr, but none that are not 
to be solved by that magic word ‘ Education.’ Tbe true educa- 
tion, however, ic not yet conceived of among un. . . . It may be 
prercribed an a development of faculty, not an accumulation 
of wordo, or as a training of iodividualc to fill rightly and 
efficiently. So shall we bring to the need of India great, fear- 
lecs women — women, worthy to continue the traditions of 
Sangamita, Lila, Ahalya Bai, and Mira Bai, women fit to be the 
mothers of heroe.s, because they are pure and celflenB and strong 
with the strength that comes of touching the feet of God. 

]cgr.r(l to education, he taught us that wo must 
stiive li'ioj iho education of \ouths into our own hands 
and lijHt we U'U.st realise tlie indispeiif.'iblenef s of spiritual 
Gduc’t’.on. C.'iC of the noblest di earns of his life w’as to 
have a Ivational University. Also, ho said : 

I look upon Religion as the innermost core of education. 
Mind, I do not mean my own or any one else’s opinion about 
Religion. I think the teacher should take the pupiTr, starting 
point in this, an in other respectc and enable her to develop 
along her own line of least recintanco. 

Upon the question of tbe c-levation of tbe masse.'^, he 
felt keenly. He thought the most pros.'-ing of problems 
W’as the betterment of tbe masses, arid deplored the fact 
that our a.' tivities were absorbed in other pursuits, He 
saj s in one of his epistles ; 

Remember that ch.~' nation liven in the cottage. But alas I 
llobody ever did anything for them. Our modern reformers are 
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busy about widow re-marriage. Of course I am a cympatbiser 
in e-^ery reform, but the fate of a nation does not depend upon 
the number ot husbands their widows get, but upon the condi- 
tion of the masses. Can you raise them ? Can you give them 
back their lost individuality without making them lose their 
innate spiritual nature ? Can you become an Occidental of 
Occidentals in your spirit of equality, freedom, work and 
energy, and at the same time a Hindu to the very back-bone in 
religious culture and instincts ? This is to be done and 'we will 
do it. You are all horn to do it. Have faith in yourselves 
great convictions are the mothers of great deeds. Onward for 
ever! Sympathy for the poor, the down-trodoen, even unto 
death, this is our motto. . . Keep the motto before you, 

‘ elevation. of the masses without injuring their religion.’ 

Upon the question of food, he was strongly in favour of 
meat-eating. Even expert medical opinion is divided as to 
the respective claims of a vegetarian diet and animal food. 
But the Swami was quite positive on the point, In one of 

his letters he says ; 

Above vegetarian diet, I have to say this — first, my macter 
was a vegetarian ; but if he was given meat ofiered to the 
Goddess, he used to hold it up to his head. The taking of life 
is undoubtedly sinful, but so ' long as through progress in 
Chemistry vegetable food is not made suitable to the human 
system, there is no other alternative but meat-eating. So long 
as man shall have to live an active life under circumstances 
like the present, there is no other way except meat-eating. It 
ia true that the Emperor Asoka saved the lives of millions of 
animals by (the threat of) the sword, but is not the slavery of a 
thousand years more dreadful than that ? Taking the life of a 
few goats as against the inability to protect the honour of one c 
own wife and daughter from robbing hands—which of these ic 
more sinful ? Let those belonging to the upper ten thousand, 
who do not earn their livelihood by manual labour, rather not 
take meat, but the forcing of vegetarianism upon those who 
have to earn their bread is one of the causes of the Iocs of 
national freedomc Japan is an example of what good and. 
nourishing food can do. 
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He was strongly of opinion that our civilization is 
ionnied unless the material condition of the country can 
be improved, and the povert}^ that is acting ns a blight 
upon India is removed at once anct for ever. He wrote in 
one of his epistles : 

Their extreme poverty is one of the causer why the Chinese 
and the Indian;: have remained in a state of mummified civilisa- . 
tioD. To an ordinary Hindu or Chinece every-rtay ncceccity is 
too hideous to allow him to think of anything else. 

Ho was of opinion that this material betterment 
ought to go ho.Dd with the education of the masses so that 
the irapro^'oment ma}^ be assured and stable. He thought 
that even obe establishment of free .schools would not solve 
the problem, as life was hard for the poor, and young boys 
would prefer to be at their ploughs with their fathers 
rather than spend their time in school. 

So, as he said, if the poor boy cannot come to education, 
education must go to him. There are thousands of cinglc-minded 
self-sacrificing Sminyas^ns in our own country, going from "il- 
lage to village, teaching religion. If a part of them can be 
organised ar teachers also of secular things, they will go from 
place to place, from door to door, not only preaching but teach- 
ing also. 

Again : 

I see it before my eyes, a nation is advanced in proportion 
as education and intelligence spread among the massei:. 

Conclusion 

Such was the life and such were the teachings of the 
great patriotic sage. It was a wise dispensation of Pro- 
vidence that, at a time when all the higher impulses in India 
were being overborne by materialistic tendencies, there 
were born two such saints as Sri Ramakrishna P.arama- 
•liamsa and Swami Yivekananda, They have left a legacy 
of thought which it isHur duty to use in the service of our 
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'beloved India. How much we shall be able to do^ what 

measure of success will attend our efforts, we shall leave 
to God, Iti is our duty to walk in the path so clearly 
.-.-shown by sages and prophets, to realise in our lives the 
truths that were taught by them in immortal words. And 
-we feel sure that, if we are animated by the self-Iessness 
and spiritual fervour that exalted them as the leaders of 
humanity, we shall be' able to achieve their dreams and res- 
tore India to her legitimate place among the nations of the 
‘World. 
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MY MASTER.^ 


— — — 

iff YJ^THBNEVER virtue subsides and vice prevails^ 
W I come down to help mankind,” declares- 
Krishna in the Bhagavad Gita. Whenever this world of 
ours, on account of growth, on account of added cir- 
cumstances, requires a new adjustment, a wave of power 
comes, and as man is acting on two planes, the spiritual 
and the material, waves of adjustment come on both 
planes. On the one side of adjustment, on the material 
plane, Europe has mainly been the basis during modern 
times, and of the adjustment on the other, the spiritual 
plane, Asia has been the basis throughout the history of 
the world. To-day, man requires one more adjustment 
on the spiritual plane ; to-day, when material ideas are 
at the height of their glory and power ; to-day, when man 
is likely to forget his divine nature, through his growing 
dependence on matter, and is likely to be reduced to a 
mere money-making machine, an adjustment is necessary, 
and the, power is coming, the voice has spoken, to drive 
away the clouds of gathering materialism. The power has 
been set in motion which, at no distant date, will bring 
unto mankind once more the memory of their real 
nature, and again the place from which this power will 
start will be Asia, This world of ours is on the plan of 
the division of labour. It is vain to say that one man 
shall possess everything. Yet Jhow childish we are 1 Th© 
baby in his childishness, thinks that his doll is the only 

* Lecture delivered at New York under the auspicec of 
the Vedanta Society. 
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possession that is to be coveted in this whole universe. 
Sc a nation which is great in the possession of material 
powers, thinks that that is all that is to be coveted, that 
'that is all that is meant by progress, that that is all that is 
meant by civilization, and if there are other nations which 
do not care to possess, and do not possess these powers, 
they a.re not fit to live, their whole existence is useless. On 
the other ha.nd, another nation may think that mere 
material civilization is utterly useless. From the Orient 
GP.rae the voice which once told the world that, if a man 
possesses everything that is under the sun or above it, and 
does not possess spirituality, what matters it? This is the 
Oriental type, the other is the Occidental type, 

Each of these types has its grandeur, each has its 
glory. The present adjustment will be the harmonizing, 
the mingling of these two ideals. To the Oriental, the 
world of spirit is as real as to the Occidental is the world 
cf senses, In the spiritual, the Oriental finds everything 
he v;: nts or hopes for; in it he finds all that makes life 
real to him, To the Occidental he is a dreamer ; to the 
Oriental, the Occident-il is a dreamer; playing with dolls 
of five minutes, and he laughs to think that grown-up men 
and women should make so much of a handful of matter 
which they will have to leave sooner or later, Each calls 
the other a dreamer. But the Oriental ideal is as neces- 
sary for the progress of the human race as is the Occidental, 
and I think 't is more necessary. Machines never made 
mankind happy, and never will make. He who is trying 
bo make us believe this, will claim that happiness is in the 
machine, but it is always in the mind. It is the man who 
is lord of h!S mind, who alone can become happy, and none 
else. But what, after all, is this power of machinery ? 
Why should a man who can sond a current , of eloctricity 
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’bhrougii a wire be called a very great man, and a very 
intelligent man? Does not ITature do a million times 
more than that every moment? Why not then fall down 
and worship Nature ? What matters it if you have power 
•over the whole of the world, if you have mastered every 
atom in the universe ? That will not make you happy 
unless you have the power of happiness in yourself, until 
you have conquered yourself. Man is horn to conquer 
Nature, it is true, but the Occidental means by “ Nature ” 
only the physical or external nature. It is true that exter- 
nal nature is majestic, with its mountains, and oceans, and 
rivers, and with its infinite powers and varieties. Yet 
there is a more majestic internal nature of man, higher 
than the sun, moon and stars, higher than this earth of 
ours, higher than the physical universe, transcending these 
little lives of ours ; and it affords another field of study. 
There the Orientals excel, just as the Occidentals excel in 
the other, Therefore it is fitting that, whenever there is a 
spiritual adjustment, it should come from the Orient, It 
is, also fitting that, when the Oriental wants to learn about 
machine- making, he should sit at the feet of the Occidental 
and learn from him. When the Occident wants to learn 
about the spirit, about God, about the soul, about the 
meaning and the mystery of this universe, she must sit at 
the feet of the Orient to learn, 

I am going to present before you the life of one man 
who has been the mover of such a wave in India, But 
before going into the life of this man, I will try to present 
before you the secret of India, what India means. If 
those whose eyes have been blinded by the glamour of 
material things, whose whole dedication of life, is to eating 
hnd drinking and enjoying, whose whole ideal of posses- 
sion ife lands and gold, whose whole ideal of pleasure 
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:ir. in fcbe aensatioEJS, whose god is money, and whose goal* 
is a lifo of ease and comfort in this world, and death after 
that, whose minds never look forward, and who rarely 
think of anything higher than the sense of objects in the 
midst of which they live, if such as these go to IndiUj, 
what do they see ? Poverty, squalor, superstition, dark- 
ness, hideousness everywhere. Why ? Because in their 
minds enlightenment means dress, education, social polite- 
ness. Whereas Occidental nations have used every effort 
to improve their material position, India has done 
differently. There lives the only race in the world 
which, in the whole history of humanity, never went 
beyond their frontiers to conquer anyone, who never 
coveted that which belonged to anyone else, and whose 
only fault was that their lands were so fertile, and their 
wits so keen, that they accumulated wealth by the hard 
labour of their hands, and so tempted other nations to 
come and despoil them. They are contented to be des- 
poiled, and to be called barbarians, and in return they 
want to send to this world visions of the Supreme, to 
!o.y bare for the world the secrets of human nature, to 
rend the veil that conceals the real man, because they 
know the dream, because they know that behind this 
materialism lives the real divine nature of man which 
no sin can tarnish, no crime can spoil, no lust can kill, 
which the fire cannot burn, nor the water wet, which heat 
cannot dry, nor death kill, and to them this true nature 
of man is as real as is any material object to the senses of 
an Occidental. Just as you are brave to jump at the 
mouth of a cannon with a hurrah ; just as you are brave,, 
in the name of patriotism, to stand up and give up your 
lives for your country, so are they brave in the name of 
God. There it is that when a man declares that this is a 
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world of ideas, that it is all a dream, he casts off clothes 
and property to demonstrate that what he believes and 
thinks is true. There it is that a man sits on the banks 
of a river, when he has known that life is eternal, and 
wants to give up his body just as nothing, just as you can 
^ive up a bit of straw. Therein lies their heroism, ready 
to face death as a brother, because they are convinced that 
there is no death for. them. Therein lies the strength that 
has made them invincible through hundreds of years of 
oppression and foreign invasions and foreign tyranny. 
The nation lives to-day, and in that nation, even in the 
•days of the direst disaster, spiritual giants have never 
failed to arise. Asia produces giants in spirituality just 
as the Occident produces giants in politics, giants in 
science. In the beginning of the present century, when 
Western influence began to pour into India, when Western 
conquerors, with sword in hand, came to demonstrate to 
the children of the sages that they were mere barbarians, 
a race of dreamers, that their religion was but mythology, 
and'Ood and soul and every' thing they had been strug- 
gling for were mere words without meaning, that the 
thousands of years of struggle, the thousands of years of 
endless renunciation, had all been in vain, the question 
began to be agitated among young men at the Universities 
whether the whole national existence up to this date had 
"been a failure, if they must begin anew on the Occidental 
plan, tear up their old books, burn their philosophies, 
•drive away their preachers and break down their 
temples. 

Did not the Occidental conqueror, the man who 
•demonstrated his religion with sword and gun, say that 
all the old ways were mere superstition and idolatry ? 
Children brought up and educated in the new schools 
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started on the Occideufeal plan, drank in these ideas from' 
their childhood ; and it is not to be wondered at that doubts- 
arose. But instead of throwing any superstition and 
making a real sea-rch after truth, the test of truth became 
“ What does the West say The priest must go, the 
Vedas must be burned, because the West has said so.. ■ 
Out of the feeling of unrest thus produced, there arose a 
wave of so-called reform in India, 

If you wish to bo a true reformer, three things are 
necessary. The first is to feel : do you really feel for your 
brothers ? Do you really feel that there is so much misery 
in the world, so much ignorance and superstition ? Do- 
you really feel that men are your brothers? Does this 
idea come into your whole being? Does it run in your 
blood ? Does it tingle in your veins ? Does it' course 
through every nerve and filament of your body ? Are you- 
full of that idea of sympathy? If you are, that is only 
the first step. You must think nest if you have found 
any remedy. The old ideas may be all superstition, but 
in and around these masses of superstition are nuggets of 
gold and truth. Have you discovered means by which 
to keep that gold alone, without any of the dross ? If 
you have done that, that is only the second step. One more 
thing is necessary. What is your motive ? Are you sure 
that you are not actuated by greed for gold, by thirst for 
fame, or power ? Are you really sure that you can stand 
to your ideals, and work on, even if the whole world wants- 
to crush you down ? Are you sure you know what you 
want, and will perform your duty, and that alone, even if 
your life is at stake ? Are you sure that you will perse- 
vere so long as life endures, so long as one pulsation in the 
heart will last ? Then you are a real reformer, you are a 
teacher, a master, a blessing to mankind ! But man is so 
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impatient, so short-sighted ! He has not the patience to 
wait, he has not the power to see. He wants to rule, he 
wants results immediately. Why ? He wants to reap the 
fruits himself, and does not really care for others. Duty 
for duty’s sake is not what he wants. “ To work you have- 
the right, but not to the fruits thereof,” says Krishna. 
Why cling to results ? Ours are the duties. Let the fruitS' 
take care of themselves. But man has no patience, he 
takes up any scheme and the large number of would-be 
reformers all over the world can be classed under this- 
heading. 

As I have said, the idea of reform came to India 
when it seemed as if the wave of materialism that had 
invaded her shores would sweep away the teachings of the 
sages. But the nation had borne the shocks of a thousand 
such waves of change. This one was mild in comparison. 
Wave after wave had flooded the land, breaking and crush- 
ing everything for hundreds of years ; the sword had 
flashed, and “ Yictory unto Allah ” had rent the skies of 
India, but these floods subsided, leaving the national ideals 
unchanged. 

The Indian nation cannot be killed, Deathless it- 
stands and it will stand so long as that spirit shall remain 
as the background, so long as her people do not give up 
their spirituality. Beggars they may remain, poor and 
poverty-stricken, dirt and squalor may surround them 
perhaps throughout all time, but let them not give up 
their God, let them not forget that they are the children 
of the sages. Just as in the West even the man in the 
street wants to trace his descent from some robber-baron 
of the Middle Ages, so in India even an emperor on the 
throne wants to trace his descent from some beggar sage 
in the forest, from a man who wore the bark of a tree,. 
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lived upon fehe fruits of the forest and communed with 
«God. That is the type of descent we want, and while 
holiness Is thus supremely venerated India cannot die. 

It was while reforms of various kinds were being 
inaugurated in India-j that a child was born of poor 
Brahmin parents on the 20th or February, 1835, in one of 
the remote villages of Bengal, The father and mother 
were very orthodox people. The life of a really orthodox 
Brahmin is ■ one of continuous renunciation. Tery few 
tihings can he do, and over and beyond them the orthodox 
Brahmin must not occupy himself with any secular busi- 
ness, At the same time he must not receive gifts from 
•everybody. Y^ou may imagine how rigorous that life 
becomes. You have heard of the Brahmins and their 
priestcraft many times, but very few of you have ever 
•stopped to ask what makes this wonderful band of men 
the rulers of their fellows. They are the poorest of all 
the classes in the country, and the secret of their power, 
lies in their renunciation. They never covet wealth, 
Theirs k. the poorest priesthood in the world, and there- 
fore, the most powerful. Even in this poverty, a 
Brahmin’s wife will never allow a poor man to pass 
through the village without giving him something to 
e 9 ,t. That is considered the highest duty of the mother 
in India; and because she is the mother it is her 
dut-v to be served last; she must see that everyone 
is served before her turn comes. That is why the 
mother is regarded as God in India. This particular 
woman, the mother of our present subject, was the very 
•type of a Hindu mother. The higher the caste, the 
greater the restrictions, The lowest caste people can eat 
and drink anything they like, but as men rise in the social 
rscale more and more restrictions come, and when they 
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'reach the highest caste, the Brahmin, the* hereditary 
priesthood of India, their lives, as I have said, are very 
much circumscribed. Compared to Western manners 
■their lives are of continuous asceticism. But they have 
great steadiness ; when they get hold of an idea they carry 
it out to its very conclusion, and they keep hold of it 
•generation after generation until they make something 
out of it. Once give them an idea and it is not easy to 
take it back again, but it is hard to make them grasp a 
new idea. 

The orthodox Hindus, therefore, are very exclusive, 
living entirely within their own horizon of thought and 
feeling. Their lives are laid down in our old books in 
every little detail, and the least detail is grasped with 
almost adamantine firmness by them. They would starve 
rather than eat a meal cooked by the hands of a man 
not belonging to their own small section of caste. But 
withal they have intensity and tremendous earnestness. 
That force of intense faith and religious life occurs often 
among the orthodox Hin4us because their very orthodoxy 
comes from the tremendous conviction that it is right. We 
may not all think that that to which they hold on with 
such perseverance is right, but to them it is. Now it is 
-written in our books that a man should always be charit- 
able even to the extreme. If a man starves himself to 
death to help another man, to save that man’s life, it is all 
right ; it is even held that a man ought to do that. And 
it is expected of a Brahmin to carry this idea out to the 
very extreme. Those who are acquainted with the litera- 
ture of India will remember a beautiful old story about 
this extreme charity, how a whole family, as related in the 
Mahabharata, starved themselves to death and gave their 
dast meal to a beggar. This is not an exaggeration, for 
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such things still exist. The characters of the father and' 
mother of my Master were very much like that. Very 
poor they were and yet many a time the mother would 
starve herself a whole day to help a poor man. Of them 
this child was born and he was a peculiar child from very 
babyhood. He remembered his past from his birth, and- 
was conscious for what purpose he came into the world, 
and every power was devoted to the fulfilment of that 
purpose, While he was quite young his father died and 
the boy was sent to school. A Brahmin’s boy must go to- 
school ; the caste restricts him to a learned profession 
only. The old system of education in India, still 
prevalent in many parts of the country, especially 
in connection with Sanyasins, was very different 
from the modern system. The students had not to pay. 
It was thought that knowledge is so sacred that no 
man ought to sell it, Knowledge must be given freely 
and without any price^ The teachers used to take students 
without charge, and not only so, but most of them gave; 
the students food and clothes. To support these teachers 
the wealthy families on certain occasions, such as marriage 
festivals or at the ceremonies for the dead, made gifts to 
them. They were considered the first and foremost claim- 
ants to certain gifts, and they, in their turn, bad to 
maintain their students. This boy about whom I am 
speaking had an elder brother, a learned professor, and 
went to study with. him. After a short time the boy 
became convinced that the aim of all secular learning was 
mere material advancement, and he resolved to give up 
study and devote himself to the pursuit of spiritual know- 
ledge. The father being dead, the family was very poor,, 
and this boy had to make his own living. He went to a 
place near Calcutta and became a temple priest. To become 
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a temple priest he thought very degrading to a Brahmin. 
Our temples are ■ not churches in your sense of the wordf, 
they are not places for public worship ; for properly speak- 
ing : there is no such thing as public worship in India. 
Temples are erected mostly by rich persons as a meritorious- 
religious act. 

If a man has much property, he wants to build a 
temple, in that he puts a symbol or an image of an 
Incarnation of God, and dedicates it to worship in the 
name of God. The worship is akin to that which is 
conducted in Roman Catholic Churches, very much like 
the Mass, reading certain sentences from the Sacred Books,, 
waving lights before the image and treating the image in 
every respect as we treat a great man. This is all that is 
done in the temple. The man who goes to a temple is not 
considered thereby a better man than he who never goes- 
More properly the latter is considered the more religious 
man, for religion in India is to teach man his own private 
affair and all his worship is conducted in the privacy of his- 
own home. It has been held from the most ancient times- 
in our country that it is a degenerating occupation to 
become a temple priest. There is another idea behind it 
that, just as with education, but in a far more intense senso 
with religion, the fact that temple priests take fees for 
their work is making merchandise of sacred things. So you 
may imagine the feelings of that boy when he was forced 
through poverty to take up the only occupation open to- 
him — that of a temple priest. 

There have been various poets in Bengal whose songs 
have passed down to the people ; they are sung in the- 
streets of Calcutta and in every village. Most of these are 
religious songs, and their one central idea, which is parhaps 
peculiar to the religions of India, is the idea of realization o 
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There is not a book in India on religion ’r7hich does not 
breathe this ideap Man must realize Godj feol God, see 
‘God, talk to God. That is religion* The Indian atmosphere 
is full of stories of saintly persons having visions of God. 
Such doctrines form the basis of their religion ; and all 
these ancient books and scriptures are the writings of 
persons who. came into direct contact with spiritual facts. 
These books were not written for the intellect, nor can any 
reasoning understand them because they have been written 
by men who have seen things of which they write, and 
they can be understood only by men who have raised them- 
selves to the same height. They say there is such a uhiog 
as realization even in this life, and it is open to everyone, 
and religion begins with the opening of this faculty, if I 
may call it so. This is the central idea in all religions and 
this is why ws may find one man with the most finished 
oratorical powers, or the most convincing logic, preaching 
the highest doctrines and yet unable to get people to listen 
to him ; and another, a poor man, who scarcely can speak 
the language of his own motherland, yet with half the 
nation worshipping him in his own life-time as God, The 
idea somehow or other has got abroad that he has raised 
•himself to that state of realization, that religion is no more 
a matter of conjecture to him, that he is no more groping 
'in the dark on such momentous questions as religion, the 
immortality of the soul, and God ; and people come from 
all quarters to see him and gradually they begin to wor- 
ship him as an Incarnation of God. 

In the temple was an image of the “Blissful Mother. 
This boy had to conduct the worship morning and evening 
and by this one idea filled his mind—" Is there anything 
■behind this image ?. Is it true that there is a Mother of 
©liss in the universe ? Is it true that she lives and guides 
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this universe, or is it all a dream ? Is there any reality 
in religion ?” This scepticism comes to almost every 
Hindu child. It is the standing scepticism of our country 
— is this that we are doing real ? And theories will not ■ 
satisfy us, although there are ready at hand almost all the 
theories that have ever been made with regard to God and 
soul. ITeither books nor theories can satisfy us, the one 
idea that gets hold of thousands of our people is this idea 
of realization. Is it true that there is a God ? If it be 
true, can I see Him ? Can I realize the truth ? The 
"Western mind may think all this very impracticable, but 
to us it is intensely practical. For this idea men will 
give up their lives. For this idea thousands of Hindus 
every year, give up their homes and many of them die 
through the hardships they have to undergo. To the 
Western mind this must seem most visionary, and I can 
see the reason for this point of view. But after years of 
residence in the West, I still think this idea the most 
practical thing in life. 

Life is but momentary whether you are a toiler in the 
streets, or an emperor ruling millions. Life is but mo- 
mentary, whether you have the best of health or the 
worst. There'is"but one solution of life, says the Hindu,, 
and that solution is what they call God and Religion. If 
these be true, life becomes explained, life becomes bear- 
able, becomes enjoyable. Otherwise, life is but a useless 
burden. That is our idea, but no amount of reasoning 
can demonstrate it ; it can only make it probable, and 
there it rests. Facts are only in the senses and we have 
to sense religion to demonstrate it to ourselves. We 
have to sense God to be convinced that there is a God, 
Nothing but our own perceptions can make these things 
real to us. 
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This idea took possession of the boy and his whole life 
‘became concentrated upon that. Day after day he would 
weep and say ; » Mother, 'ia it true that Thou esistest, or 
is it all poetry ? Is the Slissful Mother an imagination of 
posts and misguided people, or is there such a reality ? 
We have seen that of boobs, of education in our sense .of 
the word, he had none and so much the more natural, 
•so much the more healthy was his mind, so much the 
purer his thoughts, undiluted by drinking in the thoughts 
of others. This thought which was uppermost in his mind 
gained in strength every day until he could think of 
nothing else. He could no more conduct the worship 
properly, could no more attend to the various details in 
all their minuteness. Often he would forget to place the 
food offering before the image, sometimes he would forget 
to wave the light, at other times he would wave the light 
a whole day, and forget everything else. At last it became | 
impossible for him to serve in the temple. He left it and 
entered into a little wood that was near and lived there. 
About this part of his life he has told me many times that 
■he could nou tell when the sun rose or set, nor how he lived. 
He lost all thoughts of himself and forgot to eat. During 
this period he was lovingly watched over by a relative who 
put into his mouth food which he mechanically swallowed. 

Days and nights thus passed with the boy. When a 
whole day would pass towards evening, when the peals 
of bells in the temples would reach the forest, the chimes, 
and the voices of the persons singing, it would make the 
boy very sad, and he would cry : “ One day is gone in 
vain. Mother, and Thou dost not come. One day of this 
short life has gone and I have not known the Truth,” In 
the agony, of his soul, sometimes he would rub his face 
against the ground and weep. . f 
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This is the tremendous thirst that seizes the human 
heart. Later on, this very mao said to me ; “ My child, 
-suppose there is a bag of gold in one room, and a robber in 
the room next to it, do you think that robber can sleep ? 
He cannot. His mind will be always thinking how to get 
into that room and get possession of that gold. Do you 
think then that a man firmly persuaded that there is a 
reality behind all these sensations, that there is a God, 
that there is One who never dies. One that is the infinite 
amount of all bliss, a bliss compared to which these 
pleasures of the senses are simply playthings, can rest 
contented without struggling to attain it ? Can he cease 
his efforts for a moment ? No. He will become mad with 
longing,” This divine madness seized this boy. At that 
time he had no teacher; nobody to tell him anything 
except that everyone thought that he was out of his mind. 
This is the ordinary condition of things. If a man throws 
aside the vanities of the world we hear him called mad but 
such men are the salt of the earth. Out of such madness 
have come the powers that have moved this world of ours, 
and out of such madness alone will come the powers of 
the future, that are going to be in the world, So, days 
weeks, months passed in continuous struggle of the soul to 
" arrive at Truth, The boy began to see visions, to see 
wonderful things, the secrets of his nature were beginning 
to open to him. 'Veil after veil was, as it were, being 
taken off. Mother Herself became the teacher, and initi- 
ated the boy into the truths he sought. At this time 
there came to this place a woman, beautiful to look at 
'learned beyond compare. Later on this Saint used to say 
about her that she was not learned, but was the embodi- 
ment of learning; she was learning itself in human form, 
There, too, you find the peculiarity of the Indian nation, In 
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tlie roids'ij of the ignorance in which the average Eindu- 
woman lives, in the midst of what is called in '^'^estern coun- 
tries her lack of freedonij there could arise a- woman of this- 
supreme spirituality. She was a Sanya sini, for women 
also give up the worlds throw away their property, do not 
marry, and devote themselves to the worship of the Lord. 
She came, and when she heard of this boy in the forest she 
offered to go to see him, and here was the first help he 
received. At once she recognized what bis trouble was,, 
and she said to him ; “ My son, blessed is the man upon 
whom such madness comes. The whole of this universe is 
mad ; some for wealth, some for pleasure, some for fame, 
some for a hundred other things. Blessed is the man who 
is mad after God. Such men are very few.” This woman 
remained near the boy for years, taught him the forms of 
the religions of India, initiated him in the different 
practices of Yoga, and as it were, guided and brought into 
harmony this tremendous river of spirituality, 

Later there came to the ^same forest, a Sanyasin,. 
one of the beggar-friars of India, a learned man, a philo- 
sopher. He was a peculiar man, he was an idealist. He 
did not believe that this world existed in reality, and 
to demonstrate that he would never go under a roof, be 
would always live out of doors, in storm and sunshine 
alike. This man began to teach the boy the philosophy of 
the Yedas, and he found very soon, to his astonishment 
that the pupil was, in some respects, wiser than the master. 
He spent several months there with the boy, after which 
he initiated him into the order of Sanyasins and took his- 
departure. 

The relatives of this boy thought that this madness 
could be cured if they could get him married. Sometimes 
in India young children are married by their parents and) 
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relatives without giving their own consent in the matter. 
This boy had been married at the age of about eighteen 
to a little girl of five. Of course, such a marriage is but 
a betrothal. The real marriage takes place when the wife 
grows older, when it is customary for the husband to go 
and bring his bride to his own home, In this case, how- 
ever, the husband had entirely forgotten he had a wife. 
In her far-off home the girl had heard that her husband 
had become a religious enthusiast and that he was even 
considered insane by many. She resolved to learn tho 
truth for herself, so she set out and walked to the place 
where her husband was. When at last she stood in her 
husband’s presence, he at once admitted her right to his 
life ; although in India any person, man or woman, who 
embraces a religious life is thereby freed from all other 
obligations. The young man fell at the feet of his wife 
and said : “ I have learned to look upon every woman as 
mother, but I am at your service.” 

The maiden was a pure and noble soul, and was able 
to understand her husband’s aspirations and sympathize 
with them, She quickly told him that she had no wish 
to drag him down to a life of worldliness ; but that all she 
desired was to remain near him, to serve him, and to 
learn of him. She became one of his most devoted disci- 
'ples, always revering him as a divine being. Thus 
through his wife’s consent the last barrier was removed 
and he was free to lead the life he had chosen. 

The next desire that seized upon the soul of this 
man was to know the truth about the various religions. 
Up to that time he had not known any religion but his 
own. He wanted to understand what other religions were 
like. So he sought teachers of other religions. By teachers 
you must always remember what we mean in India — not a 
2 




•bookworm, but a man of realization, one ~liO knows tr'ufch 
at first-hand and not centuries after, Ee found a Moham- 
medan saint and went to li'^e with him : he ■underwent the 
'jsjsciphne prescribed by him, and, to his astonishment, 
i.onrjd that when faithfully ca-rried out, these devotional 
me.rfiods loo, him to the same goal he had r.lrea,dy attained, 
.tie g’a,thered similar esporience from following the true 
religion of Jesus Christ. He went to the various sects 


aHsting in our country that were available to him, and 
whatever he took up he went into it with his whole heart. 
±3.0 did esactly as he was told, and in every instance he 
arrived at the same result, Thus from actual experience 
he came to know that the goal of every religion is the same, 
that each is trying to teach the same thing, the difference 
being largely in method, and still more in' language. At 
the core, all sects and all religions have the same aim. 


Then came to him the conviction that to lie perfect, 
the sex idea must go, because soul has no sex, soul is 
nek.ber male nor female. It is only in the body’ that sex 
•exists, and the man who desires to reach the spirit cannot, 
at tho s.a ne time, hold to sex distinctions. Having been 
bom in a masmline body, this man now wanted to bring 
the femmine idea into everything. He began to think 
that he was a woman, he dressed like a woman, spoke like 
a woman, gave up the occupations of men. and lived 
among the women of his own family, until, after years of 
this discipline, his mind became changed, and he entirely 
forgot the idea of sex ; ail thought of that vanished and 
the whole view of life became changed to him. 


We hem in the West about worshipping woman, but 
this is usually for her youth and beauty, Ibis man meant 
by worshipping woman, that to him every woman’s face 
was that of the Blissful Mother, and nothing but thrt 
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I myself have seen this man standing before those women 
whom society would not touch, and falling at their 
feet .bathed in tears, saying : “ Mother, in one form Thou 
art in the street, and in another form Thou art the 
Universe, I salute Thee, Mother, I salute Thee.” Think 
of the blessedness of that life from which all carnality has 
vanished, when every woman’s face has become trans- 
figured, and only the face of the Divine Mother, the 
■Blissful One, the Protectress of the human race shines 
upon the man who can look upon every woman with that 
love and reverence! That is what we want. Do you 
mean to say that the divinity behind every woman can 
ever be cheated? It never was and never will be. Un- 
consciously it asserts itself. Unfailingly it detects fraud 
it detects hypocrisy, unerringly it feels the warmth of 
truth, the light of spirituality, the holiness of purity. 
■Such purity is absolutely necessary if real spirituality is to 
be attained, 

This rigorous, unsullied purity came into the life of 
-that man ; all the struggles which we have in our lives 
were past for him. His hard-earned jewels of spirituality, 
for which he had given three-quarters of his life, were now 
'ready to be given to humanity, and then began his mission. 
His teaching and preaching were peculiar, he would never 
take the position of a teacher. In our country a teacher 
is a most highly venerated person, he is regarded as God 
.Himself, We have not even the same respect for oui* 
father and mother. Father and mother give us our body 
but the teacher shows us the way to salvation. We are 
his children, we are born in the spiritual line of the 
teacher. All Hindus come to pay respect to an extra- 
ordinary teacher, they crowd around him. And here was 
•such a teacher, but the teacher had no thought whether he 
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was t'O be respected or cot, he had net the least idea that 
he V7as a great teacher^ he thought that it ^vas Ivlother who 
was doiug everything and not he^ He always said ' If 
any good comes from my lipSj it is the Mother who speaks;. 
whalThave I to do with it That was his one idea about 
his work, and to the day of his death he never gave it up. 
This man sought no one. His principle Vv^as, first form 
character, first earn spirituality, and results will come of 
themselves. His favourite illustration was ; “ When the 
lotus opens, the bees come of their cwn accord to seek the 
honey, so let the lotus of your character be full-blown and 
the results will follow.” This is a great lesson to learn. 
My master taught me this lesson hundreds of times, yot I 
often forget it. Few understand the power of thought. If 
a man goes into a cave, shuts himself in, and thinks one 
really great thought and dies, that thought will penetrate 
the adamantine walls of that cave, vibrate through space, 
and at last penetrate the whole human race. Such is the 
power of thought ; be in no hurry, therefore, to give your 
theughts to others. Fir.st have something to give. Hg 
alone teaches who has something to give, for teaching is 
not talking, '-eaching is not imparting doctrines, it is 
communicating. Spirituality can be communicated iust as 
really as I can give you a fiowor. This is true in the most 
literal sense. This idea is very old in India and finds 
illustration in the West in the belief in the theory of 
apostolic succession; Therefore, first make character — 
that is the highest duty you can perform. Hnow Truth 
for yourself, and there will be many to whom you can 
teach it afterwards ; they will all come. This was the 
attitude of my Master — he criticised no one. 

For years I lived with that man, but never did I hoar 
those lips ^'‘ttsr cne word of condemnation for any sent. 
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Ho had tho same sympathy for all of thorn ; ho had found 
tho harmony bbtwoon thorn. A man may bo intolloctiual, 
or dovotional, or mystic, or activo, and tho various volitions 
roprosont ono or tho othor of thoso typos, N ot, iii is 
possiblo to comhino all tho four in ono mati, and this is 
what futuro humanity is poing to do. Tlmt was his idea, 
Ho condomnod no ono, but saw tho good in all, 

Pooplo camo by thousands to soo this wonderful man, 
to hoar him spoak in a patois, ovory word of winch was 
forcoful and instinct with light. l!or it is not what is 
spokon, much loss t)io language in Nvhich it is spokon, it is 
tho personality of tho spoakor which dwells in ovory thing 
ho says that carries weight, .Evory ono of us fools this at 
times. Wo hoar most splondid orations, most wondorlull}^ 
reasoned out discoursos, and wo go homo and iorgot ii; all, 
At othor times wo hoar a fow words in tho simploat; of 
language, and thoy accompany us all our lives, bocomo 
part and parcel of ouraolvos and produce lasting rosults, 
^ho words of a man who can put his personality into 
thorn tako oflbct, but ho must have trotuondons porsona- 
lity. All tonching is giving and taking, tho toachor givos ’ 
and tho taught rocoivos, but tho ono must have somothing 
to givo and tho othor must bo opon to rocoivo. 

^ This man camo to livo near Calcutta, tho capital of 
India, tho most important university town in onr country 
which was sending out scoptics and matorialislis by tho 
hundreds ovory year, yot tho groat mon from tho dilloront 
■univoi’sitios usod to como and liston to him, X hoard of 
this man, and I wont to hoar him. Ho looked just like an 
ordinary man, with nothing roniarkablo about him. .Ho 
used tho most simple language, and I thought : “ Oiiu this 
man bo a groat toachor I crept near to him and asked 
(him tho fjuostion which I had boon asking others all my 
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li-fo : Dg you. believe in God, Sir?” '‘’I. esr he replied,. 
“ Oan you prove ift. Sir? “Yes.” “ Hotv?” Because I see 
Hioa just as I see you here, only in a nauch intepser 
sense,” That impressed me at once. For the first time 
I had found a man who dared to say that he saw God,, 
that religion was a reality, to be felt, to be sensed in an 
infinitely more intense way than we can sense the world, 
I bega.n to come near that man, day after day, and I actu- 
ally saw that religion could be given. One touch, one 
glance, can make a whole life change. I had read about 
Buddha and Ohrist and Mahommed, about all those 
difierant luminaries of ancient times, how they would 
stand up and say : “• Be thou whole,” and the man became 
whole. I now found it to be true, and when I myselfi 
saw this man, all scepticism was brushed aside. It would 
be done, and my Master used to say : “ Religion can be 
given and taken more tangibly, more really than anything: 
else in the world.” Be, therefore, spiritual first ; have 
something to love, and then stand before the world and 
give it. Religion is not talk, nor doctrines nor theories,, 
nor is it sectarianism, Religion cannot live in sects and 
societies. It is the relation between the soul and God : 
how can it be made into a society ? It would then degener- 


ate into a business, and wherever there is business, or 
business principles in religion, spirituality dies. Fteligion 
does not consist in erecting temples, or building churches, 
or attending public worship. It is not to be found in 
books, nor in words, nor in lectures, nor in organisations. 
Religion con.sists in roalisation. As a fact, we all know 
that nothing will satisfy us until we know the truth for 
ourselves^ However wo may argue, hov/ever much we may 
hear, but one thing will satisfy ur. and that is our own- 
realization, and such an experience is possible for every 
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one of us, if we will only try. The first ideal of this 
attempt to realize religion is that of renunciation. As far 
as we can, we must give up. Light and darkness, enjoy- 
m^t of the world and enjoyment of God will never go 
together. “ Ye cannot serve God and Mammon. ” 

The second idea that I learned from my Master, and 
which is perhaps the most vital, is the wonderful truth 
that the religions of the world are not contradictory nor 
antagonistic ; they are but various phases of One Eternal 
Religion, One Infinite Religion existed all through eter- 
nity and will ever exist, and this Religion is expressing- 
itself in various countries, in various ways. Therefore, we- 
must respect all religions and we must try to accept them, 
all as far as we can. Religions manifest themselves not 
only according to race and geographical position, but 
according to individual powers. In one man religion is 
manifesting itself as intense activity, as work. In another- 
it is manifesting itself as intense devotion, in yet another 
as mysticism, in others as philosophy, and so forth. It is 
wrong when we say to others : “ Your methods are not 

right,” To learn this central secret that the Truth may 
be one and yet many at the same time, that we may hav& 
different visions of the same Truth from different stand- 
points, is exactly what must be done. Then, instead of 
antagonism to anyone, we shall have infinite sympathy 
with all, Knowing that, as long as there are different 
natures born into this world, they will require different 
applications of the same religious truths, we shall under- 
stand that we are bound to have forbearance with each 
other, Just as Nature is unity in variety, an infinite 
variation in the phenomenal, and behind ail these varia- 
tions, the Infinite, the Unchangeable, the Absolute, so it is 
with every man ; the microcosm is but a miniature 
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’r>3’iUon ol’ the macrocosm, in spite o'i ail these 
hi and through them all runs this eternal havmcu,; ; an 
have to vecognisQ this. This idea, above all other laeas i 
nnd to be the crying necessity of the day. '^om.ng ^ro a 
country ivhich is a hot bed of religious sects through goo . 
fortune or ill fortune, everyone who has a religious idea 
vrants to send an advance guard there from ray ch.^dhoo 
I have been acquainted with the various sects, cj the 
world; even the Mormons came to preach in India. 
Welcome them all! That is the soil on which to preach 
religion. There it takes root more than in any other 
country. If you come and teach politics to the Hindus 
they do not understand, but if you come to preach religion, 
hoivover curious it may be, you will have hundreds and 
thousands of followers in no time, and you have over;, 
chaiicQ of becoming a living god iu your hfe-time. i jim 
glad it is so, it i.s the one thing we want in India, lue 
.sects among the Hindus are various, almost inuai-ts :n 
number, and some of them app.arently liopelossiy ccnu.r.- 
dicjory.' Yet they all tell you they are but diliorenv- 
manifestntions '’f Religion. “ Ab different rivers, taking 
thoir start from different mountains, running crooked or 
straight, all come and mingle their waters in the ocean, 
so the different sects, with thoir different points of view, 
at last all come unto Thee.” This is not a theory, it has to 
be recognised, but not in that patronizing way which wo sco 
with some. “ Oh, yes, there are some very good things.’ 
(Some even have the most wonderfully liberal idea that 
other religions are all little bits of a pre-historic evolution 
but “ ours is the fulfilment of things.”) One man says 
beciuse his is the oldest religion, it is the bast ; another 


makes the same claim because his is the latest, We have 
uC recognise that each, otm of them has the same saving 
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2)0WGr as every other. It ‘is a mass of superstition that 
you have hear everywhere, either in the temple or in the 
-church, that there is any difference. The same God 
ansvi^ers all; and it is not you, nor I, nor any body of 
-men, that is responsible for the safety and salvation of the 
■least little bit of the soul ; the same Almighty God is 
responsible for all of them. X do not understand how 
people declare themselves to be believers in God, and, at 
the same time, think that God has handed over to a little 
body of men all truth, and that they are the guardians of 
the rest of humanity.. Do not try to disturb the faith of 
any man. If you can give him something better, if you 
•can get hold of a man where he stands and give him a 
push upwards, do so, but do not destroy what he has. The 
only true teacher is he who can convert himself, as it were, 
into a thousand persons at a moment’s notice. The only 
true teacher is he who can immediately come down to the 
level of the student, and transfer his soul to the student’s 
soul and see through the student’s eyes and hear through 
his ears and understand through his mind. Such a teacher 
can really teach and none else. All these negative, breaking 
•down, destructive teachers that are in the world can never 
do any good. 

In the presence of my Master I found out that man 
could be 'perfect, even in this body. Those lips never 
cursed anyone, never even criticised anyone. Those eyes 
were beyond the possibility of seeing evil, that mind had 
lost the power of thinking evil. He saw nothing but good. 
That tremendous purity, that tremendous renunciation is 
the one secret of spirituality. “ Heither through wealth, 
nor through progeny,' but through renunciation alone, is 
immortality to be reached,” say the Yedas. “ Sell all thou 
'hast and give to the poor, and follow me,” says Christ. 
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So all grf5ai; saints and prophots have espress&o k', and 
ba~e carried it out in their lives. How can great spiriraal- 
ity come without that renunciation ? Heiiuaciation is the- 
background of all religious thought wherever it be, and 
you will a]wa 3 ’s find that, as this idea of renunciation 


lessens, the more will the senses creep into the field of 
religion, and spirituality will decrease in the same ratio. 
That man was the embodiment of renunciation. In our 
country it is necessary for a man who becomes a.. Sanyasin 
to give up all ■worldly wealth and position, and this my 
Master carried out literally. There were many who would 
have felt themselves blest, if he would only have accepted a 
present from their hands, who would gladly bs-ve given him 


thousands if ho "would have taken them, but these "WGi'e the 
only men from "whom he would turn awnj, He ~as a 
triumphant osample, a living realization of the complete 
conquest of lust and desire for money, He was bepond all 
ideas of either, and such men are necessary for this century. 
Such renunciation is necessary in these days when men 
ha-r-e begun to think that obey cannot live a month without 
what they call their “ necessities.” and which they are 
increasing in geometrical ratio. It is necessary in a time 
like this that a man shall arise to demonstrate to the 
sceptics of the world that there yet breathes a man whe 
does not caro a straw for all the gold or all the fame that 
is in the universe. Yet there are such men. 

The first part of my Master’s life was spent in 
acquiring spirituality, and the remaining years in distri- 
buting it, Men came in crowds to hear him and he would 
talk twenty hours in the twenty-four, and that not for one 
day but for months .and months, until at last the body 
broke down under tho pressure of this tremendous strain. 
His inte-nsG love for mankind would not let him refuse tc 
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help even the humblest of the thousands who sought his 
aid. Gradually there developed a vital throat disorder and 
yet he could not be persuaded to refrain from these exer- 
tions. As soon as he heard that people were asking to see 
him he would insist upon having them admitted and would 
answer all their questions. There was no rest for him. 
Once a man asked him : “ Sir, you are a great Yogi, why 
do you not put your mind a little on your body and cure 
your disease ?” At first he did not answer, but when the 
question had been repeated he gently said : “ My friend,. 
I have thought you were a sage, but you talk like other 
men of the world. This mind has been given to the Lord,, 
do you mean to say that I should ta-ke it back and put it 
upon the body which is but a mere cage of the soul ?” 

So he went on preaching to the people, and the news 
spread that this body was about to pass away, and the- 
people began to fiock to him in greater crowds than ever. 
You cannot imagine the way they come to these great 
religious teachers in India^ crowd around them and make 
gods of them while they are yet living. Thousands 
are ready to touch simply the hem of their garments. 
It is through this appreciation of spirituality in others that 
spirituality is produced. Whatever any man wants and 
appreciates, that he will get, and it is the same with 
nations. If you go to India and deliver a political lecture, 
however grand it may be, you will scarcely find people to 
listen to you, but just go and teach religion, live it, not' 
merely talk it, and hundreds will crowd just to look at 
you, to touch your feet. When the people heard that this 
holy, man was likely to go from them soon, they began to 
come around him more than ever before, and my Master 
went on teaching them without the least regard for his- 
health. We could not prevent this. Many of the people- 
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e?.mQ from long distances, and be would not rest until he 
-jac. answered their questions. “ While I can speak I must 
teach them,” he would say. and he was as good as his word. 
One day be told us that he would lay down the body that 
day. and repeating the most sacred v;ord of the Vedas he 
entered into Svmiadhi and so passed away. 

Kis thoughts and his message were known to very few 
who v'ere capable of teaching them, Among others, he felt 
a few young bo3’S who had renounced the world, and were 
ready to carry on his work. Attempts were made to crush 
them. But the}' stood firm, having the inspiration of that 
great life before them. Having had the contact of that 
blessed life for years, they stood their ground. These 
young mon were living as Sanyasins, begging through the 
.streets of the city where they wore born, although some of 
thorn came from first-class families. At first they raet with 
groat antagonism, but they persevered and wont on from 
de,y to da.y spreading all over India tho message of that 
great man, u,ntil the whole country was filled with the ideas 
he had preached. This man from a remote village of 
Bengal, withouo education, simply by tho sheer force of his 
ov/n determination, realized the truth and gave it to others, 
leaving only a few young boys to keep it alive. 

To day the name of Sri Ramakrishna Paramaharasa is 
known all over India with its millions of people. Nay, the 
pov.'er of that man has spread beyond Fndia, and if there 
'has ever been a "word of truth, a word of spirituality that I 
have spoken anywhere in the world, I owe it to m}' Master ; 
only the mistakes are mine. 

This is tho message of Sri Ramakrishna to the modern 
world : “ Do not care for doctrines, do not care for 

dogmas, or sects, or churches or temples; they count for 
little compared with the essence of existence in each man 
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which is spirituality, and the more that this is developed 
in a man, the more powerful is he for good. Earn that, 
first acquire that, and criticise no one, for all doctrines and 
creeds have some good in them. Show by your lives that 
religion does not mean words, nor names, nor sects, but 
that it means spiritual realization. Only those can under- 
stand who have felt. Only those that have attained to 
spirituality can communicate it to others, can be great 
teachers of mankind. They alone are the powers of light.” 

The more such men are produced in a country, the 
more that country will be raised ; and that country where 
such men absolutely do not exist is simply doomed, nothing: 
can save it. Therefore, my Master’s message to mankind 
is ; “ Be spiritual and realize truth for yourself.” He 
would have you give up for the sake of your fellow-beings. 
He would have you cease talking about love for your brother,., 
and set to work to prove your words. The time has come 
for renunciation, for realization, and then you will see the 
harmony in all the religions of the world. You will know 
that there is no need of any quarrel, and then only will you 
be ready to help humanity. To proclaim and make clear 
the fundamental unity underlying all religions was the 
mission of my Master. Other teachers have taught special 
religions which bear their names, but this great Teacher of 
the nineteenth century made no claim for himself, he left 
every religion undisturbed because he had realized that, in 
reality, they are all part and parcel of one Eternal Keligion.. 





0.1 you here, perhaps^ have read the article 


written by Prof, Mas-MuIIer in a recent issue of 
the Mneteenth Century, headed “ A Real Mahatma,” and 
the life of this man will be interesting lIS it was a living 
illustration of the ideas that he preached. Perhaps, also, 
it will be a little romantic for you who are living in the 
"Vest, in an atmosphere entirely different, for the methods 
and manners in the busy rush of life in the TT'est are 
entirely separate from those of India. Yet, perhaps, it 
will be of ail the more interest for that, because it will 
bring into a newer light things about which many have 
already heard. This man was descended from tlio Brah- 
min caste, and was born in an out of the way village in 
the Province of Bengal. The higher the caste the more are 
the restrictions placed upon a man. The lowest caste 


people can ort and drink, anything they like, but as they 
rise -in the social scale more and more restrictions come 
and when ^hoy reach the highebt, the Brahmin caste, the 
hereditary priesthood of India, their lives are very much 
circumscribed; compared to Western manners their lives 
are of continuous asceticism. They will havo to dress in 
one way, eat in one way, live one kind of life, and the verv 
orthodox among them have to live almost a life of torture. 
The father of my present subject was one of these verv 
orthodox Brahmins, both the father and mother belousing 
to the most orthodox and most exclusive type in India • 
for the Hindus are perhaps the most exclusive nation in 


A lecture delivered in America, 
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i)he world, jusfe as, in India, England seems to be the most 
'liberal nation. But they have the same steadiness ampli- 
^ed much more than even the English have when they 
get hold of an idea they carry it down to its very conclu- 
sion, and they keep hold of it generation after generation 
until they find something out of it. Once give them an 
idea and it is very hard to take it back again, but it is 
hard to make them grasp a new idea. 

The orthodox people in India, therefore, are very 
-exclusive, entirely within their own horizon of thought, 
-and feeling, and manner. Their lives are laid down in 
our old books in every little detail, and the least detail is 
grasped with almost adamantine firmness by them, They 
would rather give up their lives than give up one little 
detail in their dress, or their f^od. They would starve 
rather than eat a meal cooked by the handi of a man not 
belonging to their own small section of a caste, But, 
withal, they have intensity, that tremendous earnestness ; 
that force of intense faith and religious life occurs often 
among the orthodox Hindus,- because their very ortho- 
doxy. comes from the tremendous conviction that it is 
right. We may not all think that th^t to which they hold 
on with such perseverance is right, but to them it is. Now 
it is written in our books that a man should always be chari- 
table, even to the extreme. If a man starves himself to 
death to help another man, to save that man’s life, it is all 
■right ; it is even held that a man should do that. And it 
is expected of the Brahmin to carry this idea out to the 
very extreme. Those who are acquainted with the liter- 
ature of India will remember a beautiful old story about 
this extreme charity, how a whole family, as related in 
the Mahabharata, starved themselves to death, [and gave 
■their last meal to a beggar in the streets. This is not an 
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oxaggerp.t.ion, for such things still cr.ist. The charactors- 
of the father and mother of my teachor vrero very much 
liko that. Very poor they were, and yet many a time the 
mother would starve boiaelf a wbole day to help ft poor 
man. Of them this child was born, and ho was almost a 
peculiar child from very babyhood. Before ho was very 
nlrl the father died and the boy ^ — e --i— i 




Brahmin’s boy must go to school ; ho cannot have any 
other profession. The caste ro.stricts him to only a learn- 
ed profession. The old system of education in India^. 
still prevalent in many parts of India; c.specially in con- 
nection with Sanyasis, is very different from the modern 
sy.stom In that the students had not to pay. It was 
thought that knowledge was so sacred that any man who 
sold knowledge was no good. Knowledge must be given 
freely and. without any price. So the professors used to 
take in students vritbout any charge, and not only so, but 
most of them gave their students food and clothes. Tc 
help those profo,ssor.s out the families on certain occasions, 
as a mnrri.ago in the family, or at the ceremonies for the 
dead, made gifts to thorn. They are considered the first 
.and foremost claimants to certain proscribed gifts, and 
they in their turn have to maintain thoso students. So 
whenever there is marriage, especially in a rich family, 
theso professors are invited, and they attend and discuss 
various subjects. This boy wont to one of theso gather- 
ings of professors, and the professors wmre discussing 
various topics, such as logic or astronomy, much beyond 
his age. The boy was peculiar, as J have said, and he 
gathered this moral out of it, that this is the outcome of all 
their knowledge. Why are they fighting so bard ? It is 
simply for money ; the man who can show the highest 
learning horo will get the beat pair of cloths, and that is 
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all these people are struggling for. 1 will not go to 
school any more ; and he did not ; there was an end to 
his going to school. But they were very poor, and he' 
had to make a living. He went to a place near Calcutta, 
and became a temple priest. To become a temple priest 
is thought very degrading to a Brahmin. Our temple& 
are not churches in your sense of the word, they are not 
places for. public worship, for, properly speaking, there is 
no such thing as public worship in India. Temples ar& 
erected mostly by rich persons as a meritorious reli- 
gious act.' If a man has much property, he wants to 
build a temple. In that he puts an image, and then 
mumbles a few prayers to dedicate it to worship in 
this temple. This worship is more akin to that which 
is conducted in Roman Oatho’*!' « Churches, very much 
like the Mass, reading certairi^otihtences from the sacred 
Books, waving a light before the image, and treating the- 
image in every respect as we treat a great man. Just 
as a king is treated who visits our houses, so is the 
image. The image bathes, and eats, and sleeps, of 
course in the imagination. This, once or twice, is all 
that is done in the temple. There is no public worship, 
and properly speaking no worship at all in the temple. 
The man who goes to a temple is not considered 
thereby a better man than he who never goes, More 
properly the latter is considered the most reli- 
gious man, for religion in India, we see, is to each 
man his own privjite affair. In the house of every man 
there is either a little chapel, or a room set apart, and 
there he goes morning and evening, sits down in a 
corner in a place which is his own, and there does his 
worship. And this worship is entirely mental, for another 
man does hot hear or know what that one is doing. Me 
3 
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sees him onl}’ sitticg do-p^n there, and perhaps moving his 
^fingers in a peculiar fashion, or closing his nostrils and 
breathing in a peculiar manner. Beyond that he does not 
•know what his brother is doing ; even his wife, perhaps, 
will not know. Thus, religion being each man’s private' 
-affair, ail worship is conducted in the privacy of his own 
home. Those who cannot afford this go to the banks of 
■a river, or a lake, or the sea, if they live on the sea-side, 
and people out "of curiosity sometimes go to worship in a 
temple by making salutation to the image. There their 
duty to the temple ends.' Therefore, you see, it has been 
■held from the oldest times in our country, legislated upon 
■by Manu, that it is a degenerating occupation to become a 
temple priest. Some of the books say it is so degrading as 
to make a man lose his r’';t 6 , a Brahmin will be no longer 
a Brahmin who becomes u temple priest. There is another 
■idea behind it, that, just as with education, but in a more 
intense sense with regard to religion, the temple priests 
•have to take certain fees for their work, and they are sell- 
ing their ’eligion, and taking fees for the conduct of 
worship is considered t’.io very worst thing a man can do, 
selling God. So you may imagine the feelings of the boy 
when ho was forced through poverty to take up the only 
occupation that was left to him, that of a temple priest, 

There have been various poets in Beng.al whoso songs 
have passed down to the people ; they are sung in the 
streets of Calcutta and in every village. Most of these are 
■religious songs, and their one central idea, which is perhaps 
■unique in the religions of India, is the idea of realisation, 
There is not a book in India on religion which does not 
breathe this idea. Man must Realise God, feel God, see 
God, talk to God, That is religion. The Indian atmosphere' 
58 full of stories of saintly persons having visions of God. 
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Such doctrines form the basis of their religion, that all 
these ancient books and scriptures are the writings of 
persons who came into direct contact with religious facts. 
These books were not written to the intellect, nor can any 
^reasoning understand them, because they have been writ- 
ten by men who have seen the things of which they 
write, and they can only be understood by men who have 
raised themselves to the same height. They say there is 
•such a thing as realisation even in this life, and it is open 
to every one, and religion begins with the opening of this 
faculty, if I may call it so. This is the central idea in all 
religions, and this is why we may find one man with the 
most finished oratorical powers, or the most convincing 
logic, preaching the highest doctrines and yet unable to 
get people to listen to him ; and another poor man, who 
scarcely can speak the language of his own motherland, 
yet with half the nation worshipping him in his own life- 
time as God. The idea, somehow or other, has got abroad 
that he has raised himself to that state of realisation, that 
religion is no more a matter of conjecture to him, that h© 
is no more groping in the dark in such momentous ques- 
tions as religion, the immortality of the soul, and God. 
This idea took possession of this boy, In the temple 
was an image of the Blessed Mother. This boy had to 
conduct the worship morning and evening, and by and 
by this one idea got hold of him, took possession of his 
mind, is it all real?t Is there any reality in religion? 
Strangely this scepticism comes to every Hindu child. It 
-is the standing scepticism of our country. Is this real 
that we are doing ? and theories will not satisfy them ; yet 
they are there ready at hand, almost all the theories that 
have ever been made with regard to God and soul. 
Theories do not satisfy them, nor books ; the one idea that 
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f'-ats boW of thousands of our people is this idea of realiza- 
t’on. Is it true that there is a God ? Jf it is true can H 
S03 Him ? A-VQ ail these things said in the hooks true ? If 
so can I realise them ? If I can is there any way for me ?' 
The western mind may think it very impracticable, but 
to'them it is intensely practical. For this one idea they, 
will give up there lives. You have just heard how from- 
the earliest times there have been persons who have given 
np all comforts and luxuries to live in caves, and' 
hundreds have given up their homes to weep bitter 
tears of misery on the banks of rivers, in order to realize- 
this idea, not to know, in the ordinary sense of the word^ 
not intellectual understanding, not a mere rationalistic- 
comprehension of the real thing, not mere groping in- 
the dark, but intense realization, much more real than 
this world is to our senses. That is the idea ; I do not 
advance any proposition as to that just now, but that is- 
tne one fact that is impressed upon them. Thousande 
be killed, other thousands will be ready. So upon 
this one id.. a the whole nation for thousands of years- 
have been falling in heaps and killing themselves. For this- 
one idea thousands every year give up their homes, and 
many of them die, through the hardships they have to- 
underpo. To the western mind this must be most imprac- 
ticable ; I admit- the force of that, and yet to us it is most 
practical, they must admit that, and after years of resid- 
ence in the West I think it the most practical thing in life. 
Every moment I think of nothing else which is so much- 
loss to me, even the marvels of sense ; everything is vain 
.£ it takes from me that thought. Life, say thousands of 
our poetSj is momentary, whether you have the knowledge- 
of an angel, or the ignorance of an animal. Life is mo: 
mentary, whether you have the poverty of the poorest mam. 
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in rags, or the wealth of the richest living person. Life is 
momentary, whether you are a down-trodden man living 
in one of the big streets of the big cities of the West, or a 
•crowned emperor ruling millions. Life is momentary, 
whether you have the best of health or the worst. Life is 
momentary, whether you have the most poetical tempera- 
ment or the most cruel. There is one solution of life, says 
the Hindu, and that solution is what they, call God and 
{Religion. If that is true, life is bearable, life is enjoyable, 
life becomes explained, and if it is not true, every man 
ought to die this moment. That is our idea, and so, in 
order to know the reality, in order to demonstrate to 
themselves — for no other assertion can prove anything ; it 
is a case of individual demonstration ; no amount of rea- 
isoning can demonstrate it ; it can only make it probable, 
and there it rests. The highest demonstration of reasoning 
"that we have in any branch of knowledge can only make a 
fact probable, and nothing further. The most demonstra- 
ble facts of physical science are only probabilities, not 
facts, jet. Facts are only^in the senses, and we have to 
«ense Religion, to make it demonstrable, to sense God, to 
■be dead-sure that there is a God. We must sense the facts 
•of Religion to know that they are facts. Nothing else, 
and no amount of reasoning, aside from my own percep- 
-tion, can prove it to me, can make my belief firm as a 
Tock. That is my idea, and that is the Indian idea. 

This idea entered the mind of this boy, and day after 
day he would weep and say “ mother, is it true that Thou 
^xisteth, or is it all mere poetry ? Is it true that there is 
someone in the Universe who is the Ruler of this Universe, 
•our guide, and above all someone to love ? Is the Blessed 
Mother an imagination of poets and misguided people, or is 
'ihere such a Reality ? Do tell me.” We have seen how 
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books he Iiacl none, education lie had none, in our sense of 
the word. /Icademic ideas had never entered his brain,, 
tind, for my part, I think it was so much the better for 
him, it gave him, so much the less work to do, So much 
the mors natural, so much healthier, was his mind, so 
much the purer his thoughts, undiluted by drinking in the- 
thoughts of others. Because he did not go to the univer- 
sity, therefore he thought. Because we have spent half 
our lives in the University we are filled with a collection of 
others’ thoughts. Well has Prof. Mas-Muller said in that- 
article I have just referred to that this was a clean, origi- 
nal man, and the secret of that originality was that he- 
was not brought up within the precincts of a University. 
This thought which was uppermost with him gained in 
strength every day until it became a burden to him. He 
could no more conduct the worship properly, could no more 
attend to the various details in all their minuteness. Often 
he would forget to place the food ofiering before the image i 
sometimes he would go away .and forget to offer the food, 
somotimes Le would forget to wave the light, sometimes he 
would wave lights a whole day, and forget everything else. 
And that one idea was in his mind every day — is there no 
truth in it ? "Why don’t you speak ? Are you dead ? 
Perhaps some of us here will remember that there are mo- 
ments in our lives when, tired of all these ratiocinations of 
dull and dead logic, tired of plodding through books which 
at last teach us nothing, become nothing but a sort of in- 
tellectual opium-eating — we must have it at stated times 
or we die — tired with all this, the heart of our hearts sends 
out a wail at times, is Tshere no one in this universe who- 
can show me the light ; if Thou art, show the light unto 
me. Why dost not Thou speak ? Why dost Thou make 
thjself so scarce, why send so many messengers and not 
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come to me? In this world of fights and factions whom 
am I to follow and believe ? If Thou art the God of every 
man and woman alike, why comest Thou not to speak to 
Thy child and see if he is not ready ? Well, to us it- 
comes, a moment in moments of great depression, but 
such is the temptation sorrounding us, the next moment 
we forget, the next moment the one great motto of our 
lives, make hay while the sun shines, becomes prominent,, 
breaks us down, and we forget everything, we are the 
same old animals again. For the moment it seemed that 
the doors of the heavens were going to be opened, for the 
moment it seemed as if we were going to plunge into the 
light effulgent, but the animal again gets rid of all thee© 
angelic visions. Down we go, animal man once more, eat- 
ing and drinking and dyipg, and dying and drinking and 
eating again. But there are exceptional minds which are 
not turned down so easily, which once attracted can never 
be turned back, whatever may be the temptation in the 
way, which want to see the Truth, knowing that life must 
go. .They say, let it go in a noble conquest, and what 
conquest is nobler than this solution of the problem of life 
and death, of good and evil? Life must go! Let it go,, 
they say, in a noble conquest, and what conquest is nobler 
than the conquest of the lower man ? 

The people who lived in the temple, and in the village- 
near the temple, thought that this boy had gone 
mad, and at last he had to give up conducting the worship- 
of the temple, and entered into a little wood which was- 
near, and there he lived. About that part of his life he 
has told me many times tjtiat he could not tell when the 
sun rose or set, sometimes for weeks he had no other idea? 
only tears would trickle down his cheeks, and that pne 
prayer came out. “ Do thou manifest the Self in me,. 
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Thou mo'cher of the Universe. See that I want- Thee, and 
nothing' else and he wanted to be true to bis own ideal, 
He had beard that the Mother never came until everything 
had been given up for Her. He had heawd that the Mother 
wanted to come to everj^one, but they would not have Her, 
that people wanted all sorts of foolish little idols to pray to, 
that they wanted their own enjoyments, a^nd not the 
Mother, and that the moment they really wanted Her with 
their whole soul, and nothing else, that moment She would 
come. So he began to break himself into that idea, he 
wanted to be exact, even on the plane of matter. He threw 
away a,ll the little property he had, and took a vow that he 
would never touch money, and this one idea, “ I will not 
touch money,” went almost into his nerves. It may appear 
to be something occult, but even in after-life, when he was 
sleeping, if I touched him with a piece of money his hand 
would become bent, and his whole body would become, as it 
were, paralysed, The other idea that came into his mind 
from what he had heard was that lust was the other enemy. 
Man is a s.miI, and soul is neither man nor woman, sexless. 
The idea of sex and the idea of money were the two things 
that prevented him from seeing the Mother ; this whole 
universe is the manifestation of the Mother, and she lives 
in every woman’s body, “ Every woman represents the 
Mother ; how can I think of woman in mere sex relation.” 
That was the idea. Every woman was his mother, he must 
bring himself to the state when he would see nothing but 
Mother in every woman ; and he carried it out in his life. 
This took years, weeping, sometimes when the sun would 
set rubbing his face on the ground and crying, “ Oh 
Mother, one day is gone, and Thou hast not come.” Thus 
day after day he went on’, months went, years went ; with- 
out any help all this time he struggled. The people, as I 
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'have said, thought he was mad. Nobody would come to 
him except one of his relations, a young man, who, once a 
day, would bring him some food. Sometimes he would be 
engaged in prayer, and so intense would be his thought 
that he would forget to eat ; this man would come with 
-some food, but he would be repeating his prayers. Then 
he would make him open his mouth and put some food into 
it, and mechanically he would swallow it, without ceasing 
his prayers, till there came a young girl, very beautiful 
ozternally and most learned. She was also a Sanyasi, for 
•women also do the same — give up the world, throw away 
their property, break the bonds of marriage, or do not 
marry at all, and devote themselves to the worship of the 
Lord. She came, and when she heard of this boy in the 
forest she offered to go to see him, and hers was the first 
help the boy got “ My child,” said she, “ this is not mad- 
ness ; would to God there were more such madmen in the 
world. Here in this world they are mad for other things, 
for gold, or husbands, or wives, they are mad for little 
trifles, mad to tyrannise over somebody, mad to become 
■rich, mad for every foolish thing except God. And they 
can only understand their own madness. When another 
man is mad after gold they have fellow-feeling and sym- 
pathy for him^ and they say he is the right man, as 
lunatics think that lunatics alone are sane. But if a man is 
•mad after the Beloved, after the Lord, how can they under- 
stand ? They think ho is gone crazy ; impracticable, mad 
lunatic, have nothing to do with him. That is why they 
•call you mad, but yours is the right kind of madness.” She 
remained in that temple several years, taught him various 
things, what we call Yoga, not book-learning — he never 
cared for that. Then came other persons ; it was a long, 
long while. Then came a Sanyasi, and he became a Sanyasi, 
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But one difficulty in his life was this. He had been married' 
when he was a boy. Sometimes, in our country, we are 
married as little children and we have no voice in the 
matter; our parents marry us. So this boy "was married . 
iTet some. are fortunate enough to escape it. But this 
boy had been married. When they are married they live 
each with their parents till they grow up, and then go 
and live together ; that was the difficulty in his way. He 
went to see his wife and told her very plainly the cir- 
cumstances. “ As for me,” he said, “ the Mother has 
shown me that she resides in every woman’s body. I 
look upon every woman as Mother and I look upon you 
as the representative of that Mother. That is the one 
idea I can have about you, but if j'ou want to drag me 
down into the world, I have been married to you, I am at 
your service.” She was a noble girl ; I wish there were 
many such. She said, “ Go and worship God to your 
heart’s desire ; I will not be a barrier in the way ; I will 
not try to drag you. down for my own selfish desire.”" 
The last barrier gone ho came out. Then came another 
Sanyasi, and he learned from him, and joined the 
order, 

After that another peculiar idea came into this young 
man’s head, to see what was true in other religions. 
He had seen what was in his, but wanted to see what 
was in others. So he sought teachers of other religions. 
By teachers you must remember what we mean in India 
— not a bookworm, but a man of realisation, who knows 
Religion and truth first-hand, and not centuries after. 
He found a Mohammedan Saint, and lived with him ; he 
underwent the practices which the Mohammedan practis- 
ed, and found it was the same thing as he had been 
doing all his life. He went to the various sects existing' 
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in our country that were available to him, and whatever 
sect he took up he went into it with his whole heart. 
He did exactly as they told him, and then he came 
to the conclusion that they were all teaching 
the same thing, the difference, was only in the 
method, and more still in the language. In the heart,^ all 
the sects and all the religions taught the same thing,, 
and they were only quarrelling for their own selfish pur- 
poses : they were not quarrelling about truth, but about 
‘ my name ’ and ‘ your name.’ Two of them preached the 
same truth, but one of them said “ That cannot be true, 
because I have not put upon it the seal of my name. 
Therefore do not go there.” And the other man said,. 
“ Do not go there, although he is preaching very much the 
same thing, yet it is not true because they do not preach 
it in my name.” That is what he found, and he then set 
about to learn humility, because he had found that the 
one idea in all religions is ‘not me, but thou,’ and he who 
says, ‘ not me ’ the Lord fills him up, the Lord fills his 
heart. The less of this little “ I ” the more of God there is- 
in him. That he found to be the truth in every religion 
in the world, and he set himself to accomplish this. As 
I have told you, whenever he wanted to do anything he 
never confined himself to fine spoken theories, but would 
enter into the practice immediately. We see many per- 
sons talking the most wonderfully fine things about 
charity and all that, about equality, and the rights of 
other people and all that, but it is only in the theory 
beautiful lights are there, beautiful faces of ladies listen- 
ing, but once outside the parlour it is all gone. That is 
our old national weakness. But if you are so fortunate- 
as to find people able to carry, the theory into practice— 
this was one of these men. He had the most wonderful 
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privilege of carrying every thing into practice which he 
thought was right, 

Ivow there was a family of Pariahs living near the 
place. The Pariahs are a set of people numbering several 
millions in the whole of India, so low that some of our 
books say that if a Brahmin coming out from his house 
sees the face of a Pariah he has to fast that day and 
recite one thousand certain prayers, then he becomes holy 
again. If this Pariah enters into some Hindu cities he 
has to put a crow’s feather on his head, as the sign 
that he is a Pariah, and he has to. cry aloud “ save your- 
selves ; the Pariah is passing through the street,” and 
you will find people flying off from him as if by magic, 
because if they touch him by chance they will have to 
change their clothes, and bathe, and do other things. 
And the Pariah for thousands, of years has believed this 
to be perfectly true ; he is the Pariah, and for thousands 
of years has believed that his touch will make every- 
body unholy, blow this man would go to the house of 
a Parial’ and ask to be allowed to clean his house, The 
business of the Pariah is to clean the streets of the cities, 
and to keep houses clean. He cannot enter the house, by 
the front door ; by the back door he enters, and as soon 
as he has gone the whole place over which he has passed 
is washed and made holy, and a little Ganges water is 
thrown over it to make it wholesome, The Brahmin is 
the one extreme of holiness, and the Pariah the other 
extreme, by birth. And this Brahmin asked to be allow- 
ed to do the menial services, to cleanse the house of the 
Tariah. He could not allow that, for they all think that 
if they allow a Brahmin to do this menial work they will 
become extinct through this awful sin. So the Pariah 
would not allow him, and in the dead of night, when all were 
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sleeping, he would enter the house. He had long hair, 
and with his hair ho would wipe the place, saying, “ Oh 
my Mother, make me the servant of the Pariah, make me' 
feel that I am lower than the Pariah.” 

“Those worship me best, Oh Arjuna, who wor- 
ship my worshippers. These are all my children and^ 
my privilege is to servo them.^* There had been various 
other preparations, which would take a long time to re- 
late, and I want to give you jnst a sketch of his life. Por 
forty years he thus educated himself, and after that he 
came to give to the world what he had learnt. His teach- 
ing and preaching also were peculiar; he would never 
take the position of a teacher. A teacher is a most 
venerable person in our country, he is the representative 
of God Himself; we have not even the same respect for 
oiir father or mother ; he is considered the highest person,, 
in India, nest to God, and higher than father and mother. 
Father and mother give us a body, but the teacher shows 
us the way to heaven. Such is the idea. We are his 
children, we are born in the spiritual line of the teacher. 
So all the people come to pay respect to an extraordinary 
teacher, they crowd round him. And here was such a 
teacher, but the teacher had no idea whether he was to 
be respected or not, he had not the least idea that he was- 
a teacher, he thought that he had realised what he want- 
ed, that it was Mother that was doing everything, and- 
not he. He says Mother shall I eat? Mother shall 
I speak? Everything he asks the Mother, for he has 
understood now She is speaking. She is living. She is do- 
ing everything. “ If there is any good word that comes 
from my lips, it is the Mother that speaks ; what have I 
to do with it ?” That was his one idea and he never gave 
it up till the day of his death. It was a very peculiar 
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way of preaching, His idea was Srsfc to form character, 
and his fayonrite illustration was, let the lotus of your own 
character be full-blown, and then the best will come. 
First make character ; that is the highest duty that you 
•can perform ; know yourself the Truth, and there will be 
many to whom you can teach, it afterwards ; they will all 
•come. So he lived there, and people used to come to 
Mm, many' thousands of them, to see this wonderful man, 
to hear him speak, in a patois^ not even in good language, 
•yet every word forceful and instruct wi';h light. For it is 
not what is spoken, much less the language it is spoken 
in ; the one question in all teaching is, who speaks. It 
•is the same theory that you have in your experience, 
part of the personality, as it were, comes and lives in 
the word, the personality dwells in everything that is said. 
•Everyone of us feels this at times, "We hear most splendid 
orations, most wonderfully reasoned out discussions, and 
we go home and forget it all. At another time we hear a 
•few words, in the simplest of language, and they accom- 
•oany us all our lives, they enter into our system, become 
part and parcel of ouro-elves, and they produce result. The 
words of a man who can put, his personality into them take 
effect, but he must have tremendous personality. Every 
teaching is giving and taking, the teacher gives and the 
taught receives, but the one must have sonaething to give, 
and rhe other must be open to receive. 

The other idea of his life was intense love for others. 
People in our country have not the customs in visiting that 
you have, especially with a religious teacher, or a Sanyasi, 
a homeless wonderer. They come in numbers, uncere- 
moniously to the place where he is at most times to be 
found, they find him under a treo, and they come and 
question him, and before one batch has gone two others are 
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ready. So, if a man is liked at all he will sometimes have 
no rest day or night. He will have to talk constantly, 
People will come pouring in for hours, and this man will 
be teaching them. At last his health broke down, and he 
was dying. He had some sort of disease in the throat 5 it 
used to bleed very much now and then. We called in a 
physician to take care of .him, and the physician said the 
first thing to do was to make him stop speaking. We asked 
him not to speak much. He assented for a few moments, 
then somebody would come to ask him about something, 
some perhaps had come hundreds of miles, poor people, and 
walking all the way, just to ask one thing, to hear 
one word. “ Tell me one word for my salvation.” That 
is the way they come. Such men would be coming to 
him, and when he saw them he would break through the 
doctor’s injunctions, and bleed again. By that time 
another batch would be coming from some other distant 
•place. We expostulated, and he replied, “ I do not care, 
I will give up 20,000 such bodies to help one man. It is 
glorious to help one man.” He, as it were, wore himself 
out with that tremendous activity. In a few months after 
that he passed away. 

Studying his life I learnt certain things. Of these 
things that I learnt, two ideas, I think, would be valuable 
for all humanity. The first idea I have already interpret- 
ed, the idea of realisation, that religion does not consist 
-in erecting temples, or building churches, that it is neither 
in books, nor words, nor in lectures, nor in societies, it is 
■not in the power of organization, but religion consists in 
realisation. As a fact we all know that nothing will satisfy 
us until we know the truth for ourselves. However we 
may argue, however much we may know, but one thing will 
satisfy us, our own realisation, and such an experience is 
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possible for everyone of us. if we only try. And the first- 
ideal of this attempt to realise religion is that of renun- 
ciation, W0 must g'ivG up. As far as we can vre must give 
up. These two will never go together — ligh^*. and darkness,, 
enjoyment of the world and enjoyment of God, will never 
go together. Let people try if it will, and I have seen 
millions in ever}^ country who have tried. For after all it 
comes to nothing if one word remains true in the saying,, 
give up everything for the sake of the Lord. This is a 
long task, but you can bogin it here, and now. Bit by 
hit we must go towards it. 

The second ideal that I have learnt, and which is- 
perhaps the freshest, or the newest, is the wonderful truth 
that the religions of the world are not contradictory, nor 
antagonistic, the3? are various phases of the one same 
eternal fact ; that Religion is applied to difiTereDt planes of 
existence is applied to the opinions of various minds and 
various races, that there never was my Pv,eligion or yours, 
my national Religion or your national Religion that there- 
never existed so many Religions, there is only the one. 
The one infinite Religion existed through eternity and 
will exist, and this Religion is expressing itself in various 
countries, in various ways. As such, we must respect 
them all, and we must try to take them all in as far as we- 
can. Religions manifest themselves not only according to 
race and geographical position, but according to individual 
powers. In one it is manifesting itself as intense activity,, 
as work. In another it is manifesting itself as intense love. 
In another it is manifesting itself as mysticism, in others- 
it is manifesting itself in philosophy, and so forth. It is- 
wrong when we say to others your methods are not right, 
A man, perhaps, whose nature is that of love thinks that 
the man who goes to do good to others is not in possession- 
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of the right road to religion, because it is not his way, and 
is therefore wrong. If the philosopher thinks, “ Oh the 
poor ignorant people, what do they talk about a God of 
Love, and loving God ; they do not know what they have,”' 
he is wrong, because they may be right and he also at the 
same time. To learn !this one central secret, that the 
Truth may be one and yet many at the same time, that we 
may have different visions of the same Truth from differ- 
ent standpoints, is exactly what has got to be. As such, 
instead of antagonism to any one, we have infinite sympa- 
thy with all. Knowing that as long as there are different 
natures born in this world they require different applica- 
tions of the same religious truths, we shall understand that 
we are bound to have forbearance to each other, and at the 
same titne, just as this nature is unity in variety, an in- 
finite variation in this phenomenal, that in and through all 
these variations of the phenomenal runs the Infinite, the 
Unchangeable, the Absolute, so is every man ; the micro- 
cosm is the same as the macrocosm ; in spite of all these 
variations, in and through them runs this eternal harmony, 
and we have to recognise this. And this idea, above all 
other ideas, I find to be the crying necessity of the day» 
Coming from a country which is a hot-bed of all the sects 
— through good fortune or misfortune, every one who has 
a religion of his own wants to send an advance guard there, 
from my childhood I am acquainted with the various sects 
of the world ; even the Mormons came to preach Mor- 
monism in India ; welcome them all. That is the soil on 
which to preach religion. There it takes root more than 
in any other country. If you come and preach politics to 
the Hindus they do not understand, but if you come to 
preach religion, however curious the ideas may be, you will 
have hundreds and thousands of followers in no time, and 
4 
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YOU have every chance of becoming a living god in your life 
time. Welcome. I am glad it is so, it is the one thing we want 
in India. The sects among the Hindus are various, almost 
infinite in number, and most of them apparently hopelessly 
contradictory. Yet they tell you they are but different 
manifestations of religion, “as different rivers, taking their 
start from different mountains, all come and mingle their 
waters in the ocean, so the different sects with their differ- 
ent standpoints of view, running crooked or straight, at 
last all come unto Thee,” This is not a theory, it has been 
recognised, not even in that patronising way which we see 
with some, “ Oh yes, there are some very good things, 
These are what we call the ethnical religions. These 
ethnical religions have some good in them/’ Some even 
have the most wonderfully liberal idea that they are all 
little bits of a prehistoric revolution “ but ours is the ful- 
filment of things.” One says, because his is the oldest 
religion it is the best, another because his is the latest. 
We have to recognise that each one of them has the same 
saving power as any other. It; is a mass of superstition 
that you have heard everyv^here, either in the temple or the 
church, that there is any difference. The same God 
answers all, and it is not you, nor I, nor any body of men, 
that are responsible for the safety and salvation of the least 
little bit of the soul, for the same Almighty God is respon- 
sible for all of them. I do not understand how people 
declare themselves as believers in God, and at the same 
time think God has handed over to a little body of men all 
truth, and that they are the guardians of the rest of huma- 
nity. How do you call that Theism ? What is the differ- 
ence between Theiam and Atheism ? Religion is realisation 
but mere talk, mere trying to believe, mere groping in dark- 
ness, mere parotfcing the words of ancestors, and thinking it 
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'is religion, mere making a political something out of the 
truths of religion, is not. religion at all. In every churchj 
I will show you — even among the Mohammedans whom we 
always think are the most exclusive — even there we find 
that wherever there was one man trying to realise religion, 
•from his lips always have come the fiery words “ Thou art 
the Lord of all. Thou art in the heart of all. Thou art 
the guide of all, Thou art the teacher of all, and Thou 
oarest infinitely more for the land of Thy children than we 
<can ever do.” 



HINDUISM AS A EELiGIOK.* 

SwAMi’s Thanks for the Reception. 


T fills my heart with joy unspeakable to rise in response 

to the warm and eordial welcome which you have 
given us ; I thank you in the name of the most ancient 
order of monks in the world j I thank you in the name of 
the mother of religions and I thank you in the name of 
millions and millions of Hindu people of all classes and 
sects, 

My thanks, also, to some of the speakers on this plat- 
form who have told you that these men from far-ofif 
nations may well claim the honor of bearing to the differ- 
ent lands the idea of toleration. I am proud to belong to 
a religion which has taught the world both tolerance and 
uuivarsai acceptance. “We believe not only in universal 
toleration, but we accept all religions as true. I belong to 
a religion into whose sacred language, the Sanskrit, the 
word exclusion is untranslatable. I am proud to belong to 
a nation which has sheltered the persecuted and the refu- 
gees of all religions and all nations of the earth. We have 
gathered in our bosom the purest remnant of the Israelites,, 
a remnant which came to Southern India and took refuge 
with us in the very year in which their Holy temple was 
shattered to pieces by Roman tyranny. I belong to the 
religion which has sheltered and is still fostering the rem- 
nant of the grand Zoroastrian nation, I will quote to you,, 
brethren, a few lines from a hymn which I remember to 
have repeated from my earliest boyhood, which is every 

^ ^cture before the Parliament of Religions held at Chicago* 
in 1893. 
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.<day repeated by millions of human beings ; “ As the 

different streams have their sources in different places and 
mingle their waters in the sea, 0 Lord, so the different 
ipaths which men take through different tendencies, various 
though they appear, crooked or straight, all lead to Thee.” 

The present Convention, which is one of the most 
august assemblies ever held, is in itself a vindication, a 
declaration to the world of the wonderful doctrine preached 
in the Gita : “ Whosoever comes to me, through whatsoever 
form I reach him, they are all struggling through paths 
that in the end always lead to me ” Sectarianism, bigotry, 
and its horrible descendent, fanaticism, have possessed long 
this beautiful earth. It has filled the earth with violence, 
drenched it often and often with human blood, destroyed 
civilization and sent whole nations to despair. Had it not 
^been for this horrible demon, human society would be far 
more advanced than it is now. But its time has come and 
I fervently hope that the bell that tolled this morning in 
honor of this Convention may be the death-knell to all 
•fanaticism, to all persecutions ^with the sword or the pen 
and to all uncharitable feelings between persons wending 

their way to the same goal. 

Hinduism : A Universal Faith 

Swami Yhekananda then •presented a paper on the 

Hindu faiih^ in vjhich he said : 

Three religions stand now in the world which have 
•come down to u's from time prehistoric — Hinduism, Zoroa- 
-strianism, and Judaism.. These all have received tremen- 
dous shocks and all of them prove by their survival their 
internal strength. But while Judaism failed to absorb 
■Christianity and, was driven out of its place of birth by its 
all- conquering daughter, and a hundred thousand Parsis 
•are all that are left to bear witness to their grand religion ; 
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sec?-, after sect arose in India and seemed to shake the- 
religion of the Vedas to its very foundations, but, like the 
Tvaters of the seashore in a tremendous earthquake, it 
receded only for a while, again to return in an all-absorb- 
ing fiood, and when the tumult of the rush was over, these 
sects were all sucked in, absorbed and assimilated in the 

immense body of the mother faith. 

From the high spiritual flights of Vedantic philosophy,, 
of which the latest discoveries of science seem like echoes, 
from the Agnosticism of the Buddhists and the Atheism 
oT the Jains to the low ideas of idolatry and the multi- 
farious mythologies, each and all have a place in the 
Hindu’s religion, 

Where then the question arises, where then is the 
common centre to which all these widely diverging radii 
converge? Where is the common basis upon which all 
these seemingly hopeless contradictions rest ? And this is 
the question which T shall attempt to answer, 

About the Vedas 

The Hindus have received their religion through the 
revelation of the Vedas. They hold that the Vedas are 
without beginning and without end, It may sound ludi- 
crous to this audience how a book can be without begin- 
ning or end. But by the Vedas no books are meant. 
They mean the accumulated treasury of spiritual laws 
discovered by different persons in different times. Just 
as the law of gravitation existed before its discovery and 
would exist if all humanity forget it, so it is with the laws 
that govern the spiritual world ; the moral, ethical, and 
spiritual relations between soul and soul, and between 
individual spirits and the Father of all spirits, were there- 
before their discovery and will remain even if we forget 
them. 
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The discoverers of these laws are called Rishis, and we 
honor them as perfected beings. I am glad to tell this 
audience that some of the very best of them were women. 

Here it may be said that these laws as laws may be 
without end, but they must have bad a beginning. The 
Yedas teach us that creation is without beginning or end.. 
Science has proved to us that the sum-total of the cosmic 
energy is the same throughout all time, Then, if there 
was a time when nothing existed, where was all this- 
manifested energy ? Some say it was in a potential form 
in God. But then God is sometimes potential and some- 
times kinetic, which would make him mutable, and every- 
thing mutable is a compound, and everything compound 
must undergo that change which is called destruction. 
And thus God would die. Therefore, there never was a 
time when there was no creation. 

If I may be allowed to apply a simile, creation and 
creator are two lines, without beginning and without end,, 
running parallel to each other, and God is power, and ever 
active. Providence, under Wjiose power, systems after 
systems are being evolved out of chaos — made to run for 
a time and again destroyed. This is what the Hindu boy 
repeats every day with his Guru : “ The sun and the moon 
the Lord created after other suns and moons.” And this 
agrees with science. 

Defines Existence 

Here I stand ; and if I shut my eyes and try to con- 
ceive my existence, “I,” “I,” “I,” what is the idea 
before me ? The idea of a body. Am I then nothing but 
a combination of matter and material substances? The 
Yedas declare : “ Ho.” I ato a spirit living in a body. I 
am not the body. The body will die, but I will not die. 
Here' am I in this body, and when it will fall, still will I 
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go on living. Also I had a past, The soul was not 
created from nothing, for creation means a combination, 
and that means a certain future dissolution. If then the 
soul was created, it must die. Therefore, it was not 
created. Some are born happy enjoying perfect health 
with beautiful body and mental vigour and with all their 
wants supplied. Others are born miserable. Some are 
without hands or feet, some are idiots and only drag on 
a miserable existence. Why, if they are all created, why 
does a just and merciful God create one happy and the 
other unhappy? Why is He so partial? Nor would it 
mend matters in the least to hold that those who are 
miserable in this life will be perfect in a future life. Why 
should a man be miserable even here in the reign of a 
just and merciful God ? 

In the second place such an idea does not give us any 
cause, but simply the cruel fiat of an all-powerful being, 
and therefore it is unscientific. There must have been 
causes then to make a man miserable or happy before his 
birth, and those are his past actions, Why may not all 
the tendencies of the mind and body be accounted for by 
inherited aptitude from parents ? Here are the two 
parallel lines of existence — one that of the mind — the 
other that of matter. 

Mental Heredity 

If matter and its transformation answer for all that 
we have, there is no necessity for supposing the existence 
of a soul. But it cannot be proved that thought has been 
evolved out of matter, and if a philosophical monism is 
inevitable, spiritual monism is certainly logical and no less 
desirable, but neither of these is necessary here. We can- 
not deny that bodies inherit certain tendencies, but those 
tendencies only mean the physical configuration through 
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which a peculiar mind alone can act in a peculiar way. 
The^peculiar tendencies of any soul are caused by its past 
actions. A soul with a certain tendency will take birth 
in a body which is the fittest instrument for the display 
of that tendency by the laws of affinity. And this is in 
perfect accord with science, for science wants to explain 
everything by habit, and habit is the result of repetitions. 
So these repetitions are also necessary to explain the 
natural habits of a new-born soul. They were not got 
in this present life, therefore they must have come down 
from past lives. 

But there is another suggestion, which takes all these 
■for granted. How is it that I do not remember anything 
of my past life ? This can be easily explained, I am now 
•speaking English. It is not my mother-tongue, in fact, not 
a word of my mother-tongue is present in my conscious- 
ness ; but let me try to bring such words up, they rush 
into my consciousness. That shows that consciousness 
is the name only of the surface of the mental ocean, and 
within its depths are stored up all our experiences. Try 
and struggle, and they will come up, and you will be 
•conscious even of the experiences of a past life. 

Recalling the Past 

This is direct and demonstrative evidence. Verifi- 
cation is the perfect proof of a theory, and here is the 
challenge thrown to the world by our Rishis. We have 
discovered the secrets by which the very depths of the 
ocean of memory can ,be stirred up — follow them and 
you will get a complete reminiscence of your past life. 

So then the Hindu believes that he is a spirit. Him 
the sword cannot pierce, him the fire cannot burn, him 
the watter cannot melt, him the air cannot dry. The Hindu 
Relieves that every soul is a circle whose circumference is 
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novriiGre but whose centre is located in a body, and thafr 
death naeans the change of this centre from body to body. 
!hror is the soul bound by the conditions of matter, In its- 
verj^ essence it is free, unbound, holy, and pure, and per- 
-iGct. But somehow or other it has got itself tied down 
closely to matter, and thinks of itself as matter. 

Why should the free, perfect, and pure being be thus 
under tne thraldom of matter ? How can the perfect soul 
be deluded into the belief that he is imperfect ? W^e have 
been told that the Hindus shirk the question and say that 
no such question can be there. Some thinkers want to 
answer the question by the supposing of one or more quasi- 
perfect beings, and use big technical names to fill up the 
gap. But naming is not explaining. The question remains 
the same. How can the perfect become the g'ltasi-perfect ; 
how can the pure, the absolute, change even a microscopi- 
cally small part of its nature ? The Hindu is sincere. He 
does not want to take shelter under sophistry. He is brave 
enough to face the question in a manly fashion. And his 
answer is : “I do not know.” I do not know how the per- 
fect being, the soul, came to think of itself as imperfect as 
joined and conditioned by matter. But the fact is a fact 
for all that. It is a fact in everybody’s consciousness that 
he thinks himself as the body. We do not attempt to ex- 
plain why I am, why my soul is in this body. The answer 
that it is the will of God is no explanation, This is nothing- 
more than what they say themselves : “ We do not 
know.” 

Soul is Eternal 

Well, then, the human soul is eternal and immortal,, 
perfect and infinite, and death means only a change of 
centre from one body to another. The present is deter- 
mined by our past actions, and the future will be by the 
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present.. The soul will go on evolving up or reverting back 
from birth to birth and death to death. It is like a tiny 
boat in a tempest, raised one moment on the foaming crest' 
of a billow and dashed down into a yawning chasm the- 
next, rolling to and fro at the mercy of good, and bad 
action — a powerless, helpless wreck in an ever-raging, ever- 
rushing, uncompromising current of cause and effect ; a 
little moth placed under the wheel of causation which rolls- 
on crushing everything in its way, and waits not for the 
widow’s tears or the orphan’s cry. 

The heart sinks at this idea, yet such is the law of 
JtTature, Is there no hope ? Is there no escape ? The cry 
that went up from the bottom of the heart of despair 
reached the throne of Mercy, and words of hope and con-^ 
solation came down and inspired a Vedic sage, and he stood' 
up before the world and in trumpet voice proclaimed the- 
glad tidings to the world : “ Here, ye children of immortal 
bliss, even ye that reside in higher spheres, I have found 
the way out, I have found the ancient One, who is beyond 
all darkness, all delusion, and knowing Him alone you shall 
be Saved from death again,” “ Children of immortal bliss,” 
what a sweet, what a hopeful name. Allow me to call you, 
brethren, by that sweet name — heirs of immortal bliss — 
yea, the Hindu refuses to call you sinners. 

Children of God 

Ye are the childi?en of God ; the sharers of immortal 
bliss, holy and perfect beings. Ye, divinities on earth, 
sinners ? It is a sin to call a man so. It is a standing 
libel on human nature. Come up, 0 lions ! and shake off 
the delusion .that you are sheep — you are souls immortal,, 
spirits free and blest and eternal, ye are not matter, ye 
are not bodies. Matter is your servant, not you the^ 
servant of matter. 
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Thus ifc is that the "Vedas proclaim, not a dreadful 
combination of unforgiving laws, not an endless prison of 
cause and effect, but that at the head of all natural laws, 
in and through every particle of matter and force, stands 
One “ through Whose command the wind blows, the fire 
burns, the clouds rain and death stalks upon the earth.” 
And what is His nature ? 

He is everywhere, the pure and formless One, the 
Almightly and the All-merciful, “ Thou art our father. 
Thou art our mother. Thou art our beloved friend. Thou 
art the source of all strength. Thou art He that beareth 
the burdens of the universe ; help me bear the little 
burden of this life.” Thus sang the Rishis of the Veda. 
And how are we to worship Him ? Through love. “ He is 
to be worshipped as the one beloved, dearer than every 
thing in this and the next life,” 

This is the doctrine of love preached in the Vedas, 
and let us see how it is fully developed and preached by 
Hrishna, whom the Hindus believe to have been God in- 
carnate on earth. 

Krishna’s Teaching 

He taught that a man ought to live in this world like 
a lotus leaf, which grows in water but is never moistened 
by water — so a man ought to live in this world with his 
heart for God and his hands for work. 

It is good to love God for hope of reward in this or 
the nest world, but it is better to love God for love’s sake 
and the prayer goes : “ Lord, I do not want wealth, nor 

•children, nor learning. If it be Thy will, I will go to a 
hundred hells, but grant me this, that I may love Thee 
without the hope of reward — unselfishly love for love’s 
sake.” One of the disciples of Krishna, the then Emperor 
of India, was driven from his throne by his enemies and 
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had to tako shelter in a forest in the Himalayas with his 
queen, and there one day the queen was asking him, how 
it was that ho, the most virtuous of men, should suffer 
so much misery, and Yudhisthira answered : Bohold, 
my queen, the Himalayas, how grand and beautiful they 
are. 1 love them. They do not give mo anything, but 
my nature is to love the grand, the beautiful ; therefore I 
love them. Similarly, I love the Lord. Ho is the sourco 
of all beauty, of all sublimity. Ho is the only object to 
be loved, My nature is to love him, .and therefore I love. 
I do not pray for anything. I do not ask for anything. 
Let him place me wherever he likes. I must love him 
for love’s sake. I cannot trade in love.” 

Soul is Divine 

The Vedas teach that the soul is divine, only held 
here under the bondage of matter, and that perfection will 
bo reached by it when this bond shall burst, and the word 
they u.so for this perfection is, therefore, il/witii— freedom 
— freedom from the bonds of imperfection, freedom from 
death and misery. 

And they teach that this bondage can only fall off 
through the mercy of God, and that this mercy comes to 
the pure. So purity is the condition for the bestowal of 
His mercy. How that mercy acts ! Ho reveals himself to 
the pure heart, and the pure and stainless man sees God, 
yea, even in this life, and then, and then only, all the 
crookedness of the heart is made straight. Then ali 
doubt ceases. Man is no more the freak of a terrible 
law of causation. So this is the very centre, the very 
vital conception of Hinduism. The Hindu does not want 
to live upon words and theories. If there ore existences 
beyond the ordinary sensual existence, he wants to come 
face to face with them. If there is a soul in him which is 
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not matterj if there is an All-merciful Universal Soul, he 
will go to Him direct. He must see Him and that alone 
can destroy all doubts. So the best proof a Hindu sage 
gives about the soul, about God, is : “ I have seen the soul, 
I have seen God.” 

And that is the only condition of perfection. The 
Hindu religion does not consist in struggles and attempts 
to believe a certain doctrine or- dogma, but in realizing — 
not in believing but in being and becoming. 

The Religion of the Hindus 
So the whole struggle in their system is a constant 
struggle to become perfect, to become divine, to reach 
God and see God, and in thus reaching God, seeing 
God, and becoming perfect, even as the father in Heaven is 
perfect, consists the religion of the Hindus. 

And what becomes of man when he becomes perfect ? 
He lives a life of bliss infinite. He enjoys infinite and 
perfect bliss having obtained the only thing in which man 
ought to have pleasure-God-and enjoys the bliss with God, 
So far all the Hindus are agreed. That is the com- 
mon religicn of all the sects of India, but then the 
question comes — perfection is absolute, and the absolute 
cannot be two or three. It cannot have any qualities. 
It cannot be an individual. And so when a soul becomes 
perfect and absolute, it must become one with Brahman, 
and such a soul would only realize the Lord as the perfec- 
tion, the reality, of its own nature and existence — 
existence absolute, knowledge absolute, and life absolute. 
"We have often and often read about this being called the 
losing of individuality as in becoming a stock or a stone, 
“He jests at scars that never felt a wound.” 

I tell you it is nothing of the kind. If it is happiness 
to enjoy the consciousness of this small body, it must be 
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more happiness to enjoy the consciousness of two bodies, 
so three, four, or five — and the ultimate of happiness 
would be reached when this sense of enjoyment would 
become a universal consciousness. 

Infinite Individuality ..en 
Therefore, to gain such infinite universal 
this miserable little individuality must by the laws of 
•can death cease, when I am one withiciate our ideas of 
can misery cease when I am one w' sky, or of the sea. 
Then alone can all errors cease whe*a of holiness with the 
ledge itself. And this is a necesor a cross. The Hindus 
Science has proved that physicoliness, purity, truth, . omni- 
fchat really my body is onei ideas with different images 
body in an unbroken oeeaa difference ; some others devote 
thus the necessary conclr idol of a church and never rise 
counterpart — mind. l religion means an intellectual 

Science is nothing bies and doing good to their fel- 
soon as any science cari.ion of the Hindu is, however, 
stop from realiziier pro Man is to become divine by real- 
reached divine^al. therefore, idol or temple or church 
farther V are only pi’e supports, the helps, of his spiritual 
which alJ : but on and on man must progress, 
it becom Ho Stopping Anywhere 

others. <3 must not stop anywhere, “ External worship, 
becam oI worship,” says the Yeda, “ is the lowest stage, 
life ijgh>3g to rise high, mental prayer is the next stage, 
an the highest atage is when the Lord has been realized.” 
EO’dk, the same earnest man who is kneeling before the 
a tells you : “ Him the sun cannot express, nor the 
caJon, nor the stars, the lightning cannot express him, nor 
ae fire ; through him they all shine.” He does not abuse 
uhe image or call it sinful. He recognises in it a necessary 
stage of his life. “The child is father of the man.” 

5 
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of science to-day, and tbe Hindu is only glad that what 
he has cherished in his bosom for ages is going to be 
taught in more forcible language and with further right 
by the latest conclusions of science. 

jrh''5fiead we now from the aspirations of philosophy 
And ton of the ignorant. At the very outset, I may 
Hindu religion ere is no Polytheism in India. In every 
to believe a certtands by and listens, one will find the 
not in believing buall the attributes of Qod — including 
The R*. images. This is not Polytheism, 
So the whole struny other name would smell a& 
struggle to become perfeolanations. 

God and see God, and iLa Christian man was preach- 
God, and becoming perfect, e\nong other sweet things he 
perfect, consists the religion of if he gave a blow to their 
And what becomes of mad do ? One of his hearers 
He lives a life of bliss infinitrour God what can he do ? 
perfect bliss having obtained th-.he preacher, “ when you 
ought to have pleasure-God— andvou wl D-h die,” said 
So far all the Hindus are a^ Thai 

mon religion of all the sects of -dudia, bu jjave seen 
question comes — perfection is absolute, and t;]2e like of 
cannot be two or three. It cannot have an>Qy0;^ seen 
It cannot be an individual. And so when a soug0t holi- 
perfect and absolute, it must become one with . 
and such a soul would only realize the Lord as th 
tion, the reality, of its own nature and exist^^y 
existence absolute, knowledge absolute, and life aVj^y 
We have often and often read about this being calle g]j.y 
losing of individuality as in becoming a stock or a 
“He jests at scars that never felt a wound.” ^(jg. 

I tell you it is nothing of the kind. If it is happi^Q. 
to enjoy the consciousness of this small body, it must ,g. 
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than we can live without breathing. And by the law of 
association the material image calls the mental idea up 
and vice versa. Omnipresence, to almost the whole worldy. 
means nothing. Has God superficial area ? If not, when 
we repeat the word we think of the extended earth,, 
that is all. 

■ Ar we find that somehow or other by the laws of 
our constitution, we have got to associate our ideas of 
infinity with the image of the blue sky, or of the sea, 
some connect naturally their idea of holiness with wh© 
image of a church or a mosque or a cross. The Hindus 
have associated the ideas of holiness, purity, truth, omni- 
presence, and all 'other such ideas with different images 
and form. But with this difference ; some others devote 
their whole lives to their idol of a church and never rise 
higher, because with them religion means an intellectual, 
assent to certain doctrines and doing good to their fel- 
lows. The whole religion of the Hindu is, however, 
centred in realization. Man is to become divine by reab 
izing the divine, and, therefore, idol or temple or church 
or books are only the supports, the helps, of his spiritual 
childhood : but on and on man must progress. 

No Stopping Antwheeb 

He must not stop anywhere. “ External worship, 
material worship,” says the Veda, “ is the lowest stage, 
struggling to rise high, mental prayer is the next stage, 
but the highest atage is when the Lord has been realized.” 
Mark, the same earnest man who is \neeling before the 
idol tells you : “ Hiin the sun cannot express, nor the 
moon, nor the stars, the lightning cannot express him, nor 
the fire ; through him they all shine.” He does not abuse 
the image or call it sinful. Hp recognises in it a necessary 
stage' of his life. “ The child is father of the man.” 
§ 
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Would ifc ba righfe for the old man to say that childhood is 
•a sin or youth a sin ? JSTor is image worship compulsory in 
Hinduism. 

I£ a man can realize his divine nature most easily 
with the help of an image, would it be right to call it a 
sin ? Nor, even when he has passed that stage, should he 
call it an error. To the Hindii, man is not travelling from 
error to truth, but from truth to truth, from lower to 
higher truth. To him all the religions, from the lowest 
fetishism to the highest absolutism, mean so many 
■attempts of the human soul to grasp and realise the infinite, 
each determined by the conditions of its birth and associa- 
tion ; and each of these religions, therefore, marks a stage 
of progress, and every soul is a child-eagle soaring higher 
and higher, gathering more and more strength till it 
reaches the Glorious Sun. 

Dogmas and Creeds 

Unity in variety is the plan of nature, and the Hindu 
has recognised it. Other religions lay down certain fixed 
dogmas, and try to force society to adopt them. They 
place before society only one kind of coat which must fib 
Jack and John and Henry, all alike. If it does not fit 
John or Henry, he must go without a coat to cover his 
body. The Hindus have discovered that the absolute can 
only be realized, or thought of, or stated, through the rela- 
tive, and the images, cross or crescent, are simply so many 
centres, so many pegs to hang the spiritual ideas on. It is 
not that this help is necessary for the many, and those that 
do not need it have no right to say that it is wrong in any 
way with those who need it. 

One thing I must tell you. Idolatry in India does 
not mean anything horrible. It is not the mother of har- 
lots. On the other hand, it is the attempt of undeveloped 
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Eainds to grasp high spiritual truths. The Hindus have 
their faults, but mark this they are always for punishing 
their own bodies and never for cutting throats of their 
neighbours. If the Hindu fanatic burns himself on the 
pyre, he does not light the fire of inquisition. And even 
this weakness of his cannot be laid at the door of religion 
any more than the burning of witches can be laid at the 
door of Christianity. 

To the Hindu, then, the whole world of religions is 
only a travelling, a coming up, of different men and 
women, through various conditions and circumstances, to 
the same goal. Every religion is only an evolution, out of 
the material man, of a God — and the same God is the 
inspirer of all of them. Why, then, are there so many 
contradictions? They are only apparent, says the Hindu ^ 
The contradictions come from the same truth adapt- 
ing itself to the different circumstances of different 
natures, 

God in All Religions 

It is the same Light coming through different colors. 
And these little variations are necessary for purposes of 
adaptation. But in the heart of everything the same 
truth reigns. The Lord has declared to the Hindu in his 
incarnation as Krishna : “ I am in every religion as the 
thread through a string of pearls. And wherever thou 
■seest extraordinary holiness and extraordinary power 
raising and purifying humanity, knowest thou that I am 
there.” And what is the result of such teaching ? Through 
the whole order of Sanskrit Philosophy, I challenge any- 
body to find any such expression as is intended to declare 
that Hindu alone will be saved and not others. Says Vyas : 

We find perfect men even beyond the pale of our caste 
^nd creed.” How then can the Hindu whose whole idea 
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centres in God believe in the Buddhism which ie 
agnostic, or in the Jainism which is atheistic, yoU' 
may ask. 

The whole force of the Jains and the Buddhists is- 
directed to the great central truth and work in every reli- 
gion, to evolve a God out of man. They have not seen tho 
Father, but they have seen the Son. And he that hath 
seen the Son hath seen the Father. 

This, brethren, is a short sketch of the religious ideas 
of the Hindus. The Hindu may have failed to carry out 
all his plans. But if there is ever to be a universal reli- 
gion, it must be that one which will have no location in 
place or time ; which will be infinite like the God it will 
reach ; whose sun will shine upon the followers of Krishna 
or Christ, saints or sinners, alike, which will not be tho 
Brahmin’s or the Buddhist’s, the Christian’s or the Mahom- 
medan’s religion, but be the sum-total of all these, and stil! 
have infinite space for development ; which, in its catholi- 
city, will embrace in its infinite arms, and find a place for 
every human being, from the lowest grovelling man not 
far removed from the brute, to the highest man towering by 
the virtues of his heart and mind almost above humanity 
and making society stand in awe of him and doubt his very 
human nature. 

Universal Keligion 

It will then be a religion which will have no place for 
persecution or intolerance in its polity, which will recog- 
nize a divinity in every man or woman, and the whole- 
force of which will be directed towards aiding humanity to 
realize its own truo divine nature. 

Offer religions in thy hand, and all the nations must 
follow thee, Asoka’s council was a council of the Buddhist 
faith, Akbar’s, though more to the purpose, was only a*. 
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parlour-meeting. It was reserved for America to call, to 
proclaim to all quarters of the globe that the Lord is in 
•every religion. 

May He Who is the Brahma of the Hindus, the Ahura 
Mazda of the Zoroastrians, the Buddha of the Buddhists, 
the Jehovah of the Jews, the Father in Heaven of the 
■Christians, give strength to you to carry out your noble 
idea. The star arose in the East, it travelled steadily 
toward the West, sometimes dimmed and sometimes efful- 
gent, till it made a circuit of the world, and now it is 
^gain rising on the very horizon of the Bast, the borders 
of the Tasifu, a thousand-fold more effulgent than it ever 
was before. 

Brotherhood 

I will tell you a little story. You have heard the 
•eloquent speaker who has just finished, say : “ Let us 

oease from abusing each other,” and he was very sorry that 
there should be always so much variance. 

But I think I should t^ll you a story which would 
illustrate the cause of this variance, A frog lived in a 
well. It had lived there for a long time. It was born 
there and brought up there, and yet was a little, small 
frog. Of course, the evolutionists were not there then to 
1;oll us whether the frog lost its eyes or not, but, for our 
story’s sake, we must take it for granted that it had its 
•eyes, and that it every day cleansed the waters of all the 
worms and bacilli that lived in it with an energy that 
w^ould give credit to our modern bacteriologists. In this 
way it went on and became a little sleek and fat. Well, 
‘One day another frog that lived in the sea came and fell 
4nto the well. 

“ Where are you from ? 

“ I am from the sea.” 


77 
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“ The sea ; how big is that ? Is it as big as my 
well ? ” and he took a leap from one side of the well to> 
the other. 

“ My friend,” says the frog of the sea, “ how do yoiD 
compare the sea with your little well ? ” 

Then the frog took another leap and asked : “ Is youF 
sea so big ? ” 

“ What nonsense you speak, to compare the sea with 
your well ? ” 

“ Well, then,” said the frog of the well, “ nothing 
can be bigger than my well ; there can be nothing bigger 
than this, this fellow is a liar, so turn him out.” 

That has been the difficulty all the while. 

I am a Hindu. I am sitting in my own little well' 
and thinking that the whole world is my little well, The- 
Ohristian sits in his little well and thinks the whole world 
2S his well. The Mohammedan sits in his little well and 
thinks that is the whole world. I have to thank you, of 
America, for the great attempt you are making to break 
down th'^ barriers of this little world of ours, and hope- 
that/ in the future, the Lord will help you to accomplish 
your purpose. 

Farewell 

The World’s Parliament of Religions has become an 
accomplished fact, and the Merciful Father has helped 
those who laboured to bring it into existence, and crowned 
with success their most unselfish labour. 

My thanks to those noble souls whose large hearts 
and love of truth first dreamed this wonderful dream and 
then realized it. My thanks to the shower of liberal 
sentiments that has overflowed this platform. My thanks- 
to this enlightened audience for their uniform kindness 
to me and for their appreciation of every thought that. 
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tends to smooth the friction of religions. A few jarring^ 
notes were heard from time to time in this harmony. My 
special thanks to them, for they have, by their striking 
contrast, made the general harmony the sweeter. 

Much has been said of the common ground of reli- 
gious unity. lam not going just now to venture out my 
new theory. But if anyone here hopes that this unity 
will come by the triumph of any one of these religions 
and the destruction of all the others, to him I say,. 
“ Brother, yours is an impossible hope.” Do I wish that 
the Christian should become the Hindu? God forbid. Do 
I wish that the Hindu or the Buddhist should become the 
Christian ? God forbid. 

The seed is put in the ground, and the earth and the 
air and the water are around it. Does the seed become 


the earth, or the air, or the water ? No, It becomes a 
plant, it develops after the law of its own growth, assimil- 
ates to itself the air, the earth, and the water, converts^ 


them into plant substance, and grows a plant. 

Similar is the case with religion. The Christian is ' 
not to become a Hindu or a Buddhist, nor the Hindu nor 
the Buddhist to become a Christian. But each religion 
must assimilate the others and yet preserve its own individ- 
uality and grow according to its own law of growth. 

If the Parliament of Religions has shown anything 
to the world it is this : It has proved to the world that 
holiness, purity and charity are not the exclusive posses- 


any church in the world and that every sy^^im, has 
aaracter. -women of the most exalted cj stands ' * 

earns of the tjiig evidence, if anybody drtation of 

.^ction of the f jiia amj destrn'world, I, 

rt, and point from the bottom ef my heai privilege 

digion would lon ^[^0 bahner of every rcjh siw in 
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soon be written in spite of their resistance, “ Help and 
ITot Fight,” Assimilation and Not Destruction,” “ Harmony 
and Peace and not Dissension/’ 



ADDRESSES OF CONGEATULA.TIOMS 

FROM 

MADRAS AND CALCUTTA. 


SwAMi’s Reply to the Addresses. 

following is the full text of the reply of Swami 
^ Yivekananda to the Addresses of Congratulations 
'voted by the public of Madras and Calcutta in meetings 
specially convened in appreciation of his services in 
America on behalf of the Hindu religion : — 

Friends, Fellow-countrymen and Co-religionists of 
Madras, — It is most gratifying to me to find that my 
insignificant service to the cause of our religion has been 
acceptable to you, not because it is a personal appreciation 
of me and my work in foreign and distant lands, but a sure 
sign that, though whirlwind after whirlwind of foreign 
invasion has passed over the devoted head of India, though 
centuries of neglect on our part, and contempt on the part 
of our conquerors, have visibly dimmed the glories of 
ancient Aryavarta, though many a stately column on 
which it rested, many a beautiful arch and many a mar- 
vellous corner have been washed away by the inundations 
that have deluged the land for centuries — that the centre 
is all sound, the keystone is unimpaired ; the spiritual 
foundation upon which the marvellous monument of glory 
to God and charity to all beings has been reared, stands 
unshaken, strong as ever. It is a generous appreciation of 
Him whose message to India and to the whole world, I, 
the most unworthy of His servants, have had the privilege 
to bear; it is your innate spiritCial instinct which Siw in 
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Him and His message the first murmurs of that tidal wave- 
of spirituality which is destined at no distant future to- 
break upon India in all its irresistible power, carrying away 
in its omnipotent flood all that is weak and defective and 
raising the Hindu race to the platform it is destined to 
occupy in the providence of God, crowned with more glory 
than it ever had even in the past, the reward of centuries 
of silent suffering, and fulfilling it amongst the races of tho 
world — the evolution of spiritual humanity. 

The people of Horthern India are especially grateful to 
you of the South as the great source to which most of the 
impulses that are working in India to-day can be traced. 
The great Bhashyakaras, epoch-making Acharyas, Sankara,. 
Ramanuja, and Madhva were born in Southern India, 
great Sankara to whom every Advaitavadin in the world 
owes allegiance, great Ramanuja whose heavenly touch 
converted the down-trodden Pariahs into Alwars, great 
Madhva whose leadership was recognised even by the 
followers of the only Northern prophet whose power has 
been felt all over the length and breadth of India — Sri 
Krishna Chaitanya. Even at the present day it is the 
South that carries the palm in the glories of Benares — 
your renunciation controls the sacred shrines on the farth- 
est peaks of the Himalayas, and what wonder that, with 
the blood of prophets running in your veins, with your 
lives blessed by such Acharyas, you are the first and fore- 
most to appreciate and hold on to the message of Bhagavan 
Sri Rama Krishna ! 

The South has been the repository of Vedic learning, 
and you will understand me when I state that, in spite of 
the reiterated assertions of aggressive ignorance, it is the 
Sruti still that is the backbone of all the different divisions 
of the Hindu religion. 
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' However great may be tbe merits of the Samhita and 
the Brahmana portions of the Vedas to the ethnologist or 
the philologist, however desirable may be the results which 
the “ Agnimide ” or the “ Ishetvorjetva ” or the “ Sanno- 
devirabhishtaye ” in conjunction with the different vedis 
and sacrifices and libations produce — it was all in the way- 
of Bfaoga : and no one ever contended that they could 
produce “ Moksha.” As such, the “ Gnana Kanda,” the 
Aranyakas, the Srutis par excellence^ which teach the way 
to spirituality, the “ Moksha Marga,” have always ruled 

and will always rule in Indiao 

Lost in the mazes and divisions of the “ religion 
eternal” by prepossession and prejudice, unable to grasp 
the meaning of the only religion whose universal adapta» 
tion is the exact shadow of the “ Anoraniyan Mahato 
Mahiyan” God it preaches, groping in the dark with a 
standard of spiritual truth borrowed second-hand from 
nations who never knew anything but rank materialism,, 
the modern young Hindu struggles in vain to understand 
the religion of his forefathers, and give up the quest alto- 
gether and becomes a hopeless wreck of an agnostic, or else, 
unable to vegetate on account of the promptings of his- 
innate religious nature, drinks carelessly of some of those 
different decoctions of Western materialism with an 
Eastern flavour, and thus fulfills the prophecy of the 
Sruti : — 

“ Pariyanti mudhaand henaiva niyamana yathandah. 

“ They alone escape whose, spiritual nature has been 
touched and vivified by the life-giving touch of the Sadguru ” 
Well has it been said by Bhagavan Bhashyakara : 

“ Durlabham trayamevaitat devanugraha hetukam 
Manushyatvam, mumukhshutvam, maha-purushasans- 

rayah.” 
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Either to the sharp analysis of the Vaiseshikas result- 
ing in the wonderful theories about the “ Paramanus,” the 
Dvyanus,” and the “ Transarenus ” or to the still more 
wonderful analysis displayed in the discussions of the Jati, 
Dravya, Guna, Samavaya, and the other categories of the 
ISTaiyayikas, rising to the solemn march of thought of the 
Sankhyas, the fathers of the theories of the evolution, 
ending with the ripe fruit, the result of all these researches, 
the “Sutras of Vyasa” — the one background to all these 
difierent analysis and syntheses of the human mind is still 
the Srutis. Even in the philosophical writings of the 
Buddhists and the Jains, the help of the Srutis is never 
•rejected, and at least in some of the Buddhistic schools and 
in the majority of the Jain writings, the authority of the 
Srutis is fully admitted ercept in regard to what they call 
the “ Himsaka ” “ Srutis, which they hold to be the 
interpolations of Brahmins. In recent times such a view 
has been held by the late great Swami Dayananda Saraswati, 

If it be asked to point out the one system towards 
which as a centre all ancient and modern Indian thought 
has converged ! if one wants to see the real backbone of 
Hinduism in all its various manifestations, the “ Sutras of 
Vyasa” will unquestionably be pointed out as constituting 
all that. 

Whether one hears the “ Advaita Kesari ” roaring in 
peals of thunder, the “ Ashti-Bhati and Priya ” amidst 
the heart-stopping solemnities of the Himalayan forests 
mixing with the solemn cadence of the River of Heaven, or 
listens to the cooing ef the “ Piya,” “ Pika,” in the beauti- 
ful bowers of the grove of Brinda; whether one mingles 
with the sedate meditations of the monasteries of Benares, 
or the ecstatic dances of the followers of the Prophet of 
Nadiya ; ” whether one sits at the feet of the teacher of 
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the Yisisbtadvaita system with its “ Vadakale ” “ Tenkale,” 
and all the other sub-divisions, or listens with reverence to 
the Acharyas of the Madhva school; whether one hears the 
martial “ Wa Gurukifate ” of the secular Sikhs or the 
sermons of the Grantha Sahib of the “ IJdasis ” and’ 

“ Nirmalas ” ; whether one salutes the “ Sanyasi ” disciples 
of Kabir with “ Satsahib ” and listens with joy to the 
“ Sakhis ” ; whether one pores upon the wonderful lore of 
that reformer of Eajputana, Dadu, or the works of his 
royal disciple Sundardas, down to the great Nischaladas, 
the celebrated author of “ Yichar- Sagar,” which book has- 
more influence in India than any that has been written in 
any language within the last three centuries even if one 
asks the » Bhangi Mehtar ” of Northern India to sit down 
and give an account of the teachings of his Lalguru 
one will find that all these various teachers and schools have 
as their basis that system whose authority is the Sruti, the 
Gita its divine commentary, and the Sariraka Sutras its orga- 
nised system, and all the different sects in India from the 
“ Paramahamsa Parivrajakacharyas ” to the poor despised- 
“ Mehtar ” disciples of Lalguru, different manifestations, 
These three “ Prasthanas,” then, in their different 
explanations as Dvaita, Yisishtadvaita, or Advaita with a 
few minor recensions, from the ** authorities of the HindU’ 
religion; the “ Puranas,” the modern representatives of 
the ancient “Narasamsi,” supply the mythology, and 
“ Tantras,” the modern representatives of the “ Brahma- 
nas,” supply the ritual. 

Thus the three “ Prasthanas” as authorities are com- 
mon to all the sects; but as to the “ Puranas” and the- 
“ Tantras,” each sect has its own. 

The Tantras, as we have said, represent the “ Yedic 
rituals” in a modified form, and before anyone Jumps into 
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the most absurd conclusions about them, 1 will advise him 
to read the Tantras in conjunction with the “ Brahmanas,” 
especially of the “ Adhvaryu” portion, And most of the 
Mantras” used in the “ Tantras” will be found taken 
verbatim from their “ Brahmanas.” As to their influence, 
apart from the “ Srouta” and the “ Smarta ” rituals, all 
other forms of ritual observed from the Himalayas to the 
Oomorin have been taken from the Tantras^ and they direct 
the worship of the Saktas, the JSaivas, the Vaishnavas and 
all others alike. 

Of course I do not pretend that all the Hindus are 
thoroughly acquainted with these sources of their religion. 
Many, especially in Lower Bengal, have not even heard 
the names of these sects and these great systems ; but 
consciously or unconsciously it is the plan laid down in 
the three “ Prasthanas ” that they are all working out. 

Wherever on the other hand the Hindi language is 
spoken, even the lowest classes have more knowledge of 
the Vedantic religion than many of the highest in Lower 
'Bengal, 

And why so ? 

Transported from the soil of Mithila to Navadvipa, 
•nurtured and developed by the fostering genius of “ Siro- 
mani,” “ Gadadhar,” “ Jagadis,” and a host of other great 
names, an analysis of the laws of reasoning, in some points 
superior to every other system in the whole world, express- 
ed in a wonderful and precise mosaic of language — stands 
the Hyaya of Bengal, respected and studied throughout 
the length and breadth of Hindustan, But, alas, Yedic 
study was sadly neglected ; and until within the last few 
years scarcely anyone could be found in Bengal to teach 
the “ Mahabhashya ” of Patanjali. Once only a mighty 
.genius rose above the never-ending “ Avacchinnas ” and 
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Avacchedakes ” — Bhagavan Srikrishna Chaitanya, For 
onc^ the religious lethargy of Bengal was shaken, and for 
time she entered into a communion with the religious 
■life of other parts of India. 

It is curious to note that though Sri Chaitanya ob- 
tained his Sanyas from a Bharati, and as such was a 
■“ Bharati ” himself, it was through “ Madhavendra Puri ” 
that his religious genius was first awakened. 

The “Puri8” seem to have had a peculiar mission 
in rousing the spirituality of Bengal, Bhagavan Sri 
'Earn Krishna got his “ Sanyasasrama ” from “ Tota Puri.” 

The commentary that Sri Chaitanya wrote on the 
Vyasa Sutras has either been lost or not found yet. His 
disciples joined themselves to the “ Madhavas ” of the 
South. And gradually the mantles of such giants as 
Eupa and Sanatana and Jiva Goswamis fell on the 
•shoulders of “ Babajis ” and the great movement of Sri 
‘Chaitanya was decaying fast ; still of late years there is a 
■sign of revival. I hope that it will regain its lost splendour, 
The influence of Sri Chaitanya is all over India. 
Wherever the “ Bhakti Marga ” is known, there he is ap- 
preciated, studied and worshipped, T have every reason to 
believe that the whole of the Yallabhacharya recension is 
•only a branch of the sect founded by Sri Chaitanya. But 
■most of his so-called disciples in Bengal do not know how 
his power is still working all over India, and how can 
■they ? The disciples have become “ Gadians ” while he was 
•preaching barefooted, walking from door to door in India 
begging “ A-chandalas ” to love God, 

The curious and unorthodox custom of hereditary 
“ Gurus ” that prevails in Bengal, and for the most part in 
Bengal alone, is another cause of her being cut off from 
lihe religious life of the rest of In^ia, 
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The greatest cause of all is that the life of Bengal' 
never received an influx from that of the great brotherhood 
of “ SanyasiDvSj” who are the representatives and reposito- 
ries of the highest Indian spiritual culture even at the 
present day. 

“ Tyag ” is not liked by the higher classes of Bengal. 
Their tendency is for “ Bhoga.” How can they get a deep- 
insight into spiritual things ? “ Tyagenaikena amritatvam 

anasuh ” otherwise. 

On the other hand throughout the Hindi- speaking 
world a succession of brilliant “ Tyagi ” teachers of far- 
reaching influence have brought the doctrines of the 
Vedanta to every door. Especially the impetus given to- 
Tyag during the reign of Ranjit Sing of the Punjab has 
made the highest teaching of the Vedantic philosophy 
available to the very lowest of the low. With true pride- 
the Panjabi peasant girl says that even her spinning wheel 
repeats “ Soham,” “ Soham.” And I have seen “Mehtar” 
Tyagis in the forest of “ Hrishikes ” wearing the garb of 
the “ Sanyasi,” and studying the Vedantas. Many a proud 
high-class man would be glad to sit at their feet and learn. 
And why not ? “ Antyadapi parodharmab.,” 

Thus it is that the Horth-West and the Punjab have- 
a religious education which is far ahead of that of Bengal, 
Bombay or Madras. The ever- travelling Tyagis of the 
various orders, the " Dasamis ” or the “ Vairagis ” or the 
“ Panthis,” bring religion to everybody’s door, and it costs- 
only a bit of bread. And how noble and disinterested most 
of them are ! There is one Sanyasin belonging to the- 
Kachu Panthis ” or independents (who do not identify 
themselves with any sect), who has been instrumental' 
in the- establishing of hundreds of schools and charitable 
asylums all over Rajputana. He has opened hospitals lEi- 
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forests, and thrown iron bridges over the gorges in the 
Himalayas, and this man never touches a coin with his- 
hands — has no earthly possession except a blanket which 
has given him the nickname of the Blanket Swami,” and 
begs his bread from door to door. I have never known him 
taking a whole dinner from one house, lest it should be a 
tax on the householder. And he is only one amongst 
many, Do you think that so long as these gods on earth 
live in India and protect the “ religion eternal ” with the 
impenetrable rampart of their godly character, the old reli- 
gion will die ? 

In this country the clergymen sometimes receive as 
high salaries as E.s. 30,000 ; 40,000 ; 50,000 even 90,000 
a, year for preaching two hours in the week on Sunday; 
and that too only for six months in the year. Look at the 
millions upon, millions they spend for the support of their 
religion, and young Beogal has been taught these god-like 
absolutely unselfish men like the “ Hambali-Swami,” are 
idle vagabonds, 

“ Mad bhaktananchaye Shakta to me bhaktatama 
matah,” 

Take even an extreme case, that of an extremely 
ignorant “ Yairagi.” Even when he goes into a village he 
tries his best to. impart to the villagers whatever he knows 
.from “ Tulsidas,” or Chaitanya Chaitamritam,” or “ the 
Alwars” .in Southern’ India. Js that not doing some 
good ? And all this for. only a bit of bread and a rag of 
cloth. Before unmercifully criticising them think how 
much you do, my brothers, for. your poor fellow-country- 
men at whose expense you have got your education, and 
by grinding whose, face you have to maintain your position 
and pay your teachers. for teaching you that the. .“ babajis’’^ 
are only “ vagabonds.” 

$ 
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A few of our fellow-countrymen in Bengal, have 
criticised what they call “a new’’ development of Hinduism, 
And well they may\ For Hinduism is only just now 
penetrating into Bengal, where so long the whole idea of 
religion was a bundle of “ Desacharas” as to eating and 
drinking and marriage. 

This short paper has not the space for the discussion 
of such a big subject as whether the view of Hinduism the 
disciples of Ramakrisbna have been preaching all over 
India,- is in accordance with the “ Sat Sastras” or not. 
But I shall give a few hints to our critics, which may help 
them in understanding our position better. 

In the first place, I never contended that a correct 
idea of Hinduism can he gathered from the writings of 
“ Kasidas” or “ Krittivas,” though their words are 
Amritasaman,” and those that hear them are “ Punya- 
Tans.” But we must go to Vedic and Darsanic authorities 
and to the great Acharyas and their disciples all over India. 

If, brethren, you begin with the Sutras and Gautama 
and read his theories about the “ Aptas” in the light of the 
commentaries of “ Vatsyayana,” and go up to the 
“ Mimansakas ” with Sahara and other commmentators, 
you will find out what they say about the • “ Aloukika 
Pratyaksha” and who are “ Aptas” and whether every 
being can become an “ Apta” or not, and that the proof- 
of the Yedas is in their being the words of such “ Aptas,” 
If you have to look into the introduction of Mahidhara 
to theYajurveda, you will find a still more lucid discussion 
as to the “ Vedas” being laws of the inner life of man 
and as such are eternal. 

As to the eternity of creation — this doctrine is the 
corner-stone not only of the Hindu religion, but that of 
the Buddhists and the Jains also. 
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; Now all the sects in India can be grouped roughly as 
following : the “ Gnana Marga ” or the “ Bhakti Marga, ” 
SCf you will kindly look into the introduction to the 
“ Sariraka Bhashya ” of Sri Sankaracharya you will find 
there the “Nirapekshata” of Gnana thoroughly discussed, 
and the conclusion drawn, that the “ realization ” of 
Brahman ” and the attainment of “ Moksha " do not de- 
pend upon ceremonial creed, caste, colour or doctrine. It 
will come to any “ being ” who had the four Sadhans, which 
are the most perfect moral culture. 

As to the “ Bhaktas,” even Bengali critics know very 
well that none of their authorities ever declared that caste 
or nationality or sex, or, for the matter of that, even 
““ hutaan birth ”.was ever necessary to “Moksha,” 
Bhakti” is the one only thing necessary. 

Both “Gnana” and “Bhakti” are everywhere preached 
to be unconditioned, and there is not one authority who 
'lays down conditions of caste or creed or nationality for 
attaining “ Moksha.’ See the discussion on the Sutra of 
Yyasa, “ Antara chapitu tat drishteh ” by Sankara, 
B^amanuja and Madhva, 

Go through all the XJpanishads, and even the Samhi- 
tas, nowhere will you find the limited ideas of Moksha 
which every other religion has. As to. toleration, it is 
everywhere, even in the “ Samhita ” of the “ Atharva ” 
Teda in the fortieth chapter. The third or fourth verse, 
if my memory does not fail me, begins with “ Na budhi 
bhedam janayet agnanam karma sanginam.” This senti- 
ment is running through everywhere. Was anybody 
persecuted in India for choosing his “ Ishtadevata ” or 
becoming an atheist or an agnostic even, so long as he 
•obeyed the social regulations ? Society may punish anybody 
&y its disapprobation for breaking any of its regulations, 
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but no rnaHj not even the lowest “ patita,” is ever shut out- 
from “ Moksha.” You must not mix up the two together^ 
As to that, in Malabar a “chandala” is not allowed to pass 
through the same street as a high- caste man, but let him 
become a Mahomedan or a Christian, he is immediately 
allowed to go anywhere, and this rule has prevailed in the 
dominion of a Hindu sovereign for centuries. It may be 
queer, but it shows the idea of toleration for other religions 
even in the most untoward circumstances. 

The one idea which distinguishes the Hindu religion 
from every other in the world, the one idea to express 
which the sages almost exhaust the vocabulary of the 
Sanskrit language is that man must realize God even in 
this life. And the Advaita texts very logically add : “ To 
know God is to become God.” 

And here comes, as a necessary consequence, tho 
broadest and most glorious idea of inspiration, proclaimed 
by ‘'Yidura” and “Dharmavyadha” and a number of others. 
Even the other day “ Hischaladas,” a Tyagi of the Dadu- 
panthi sect, boldly declared in his “ Yicharsagar “ He 
who has known Brahman has become Brahman. His words 
are Yedas, and they will expel the darkness of ignorance 
whether expressed in Sanskrit or any popular dialect.” 

Thus to realize God, the Brahman, as the Dvaitins 
say, or to become Brahman, as the Advaitins say, is the 
aim and end of the whole teaching of the Yedas, and every 
other teaching therein contained represents a stage in the 
course of our progress thereto. And the great glory of 
Bhagwan Bhashyakara Sankaracharya is that it was his 
genius which gave the most wonderful expression to the 
ideas of Yyasa. 

As absolute Brahman alone is true, so relatively true 
are all the different sects, standing upon different manifest^ 
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ations of the same Brahman, whether in India or else- 
where. Only some are higher than others. 

Suppose a man starts straight towards the sun. At 
every step of his journey he sees newer and newer visions 
of the sun — the size, the view and the light will every 
moment be new, until he reaches the real sun. He sees 
the sun at first like a big ball, and then it begins to 
increase in size. The sun is neither small like a ball nor 
even like all the succession of suns seen in his journey. 
Still, is it not true that our traveller always sees the sun 
and nothing but the sun ? Similarly, all these various sects 
are true — some nearer, some further off from the real 
Sun — which is “ Ekamevadvitiyam,” 

And as the Yedas are the only scriptures which teach 
this real absolute God of which all other ideas of God are 
but minimized and limited visions ; as the “ Sarvaloka 
hitaishini Sruti” takes the devotee gently by the hand, and 
'leads him from stage to stage through all the stages that 
are necessary for man to travel to reach the Absolute and 
as all other religions represent one or other of these stages 
in an unprogressive and crystallized form ; all the other 
religions of the world are included in the nameless, limit- 
less, eternal Yedic religion. 

Work hundreds of lives out, search every corner of 
jour mind for ages, and still you will not find one noble 
religious idea that is not already imbedded in that infinite 
mine of spirituality, 

As to the so called idolatry of the Hindus, first go and 
«can the forms they are observing. And where do the 
worshippers worship God really? In the temple, in the 
image, or in the temple of their own bodies ? 

First know for sure what they are doing — which more 
than ninety per cent, of the revilers are thoroughly ignorant 
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ofj and then it will explain itself in the light of the^ 
Vedantic philosophy. 

Still these Kavmas are not compulsory. On the other- 
hand, open your Manu and see where it orders every old’ 
man to embrace the fourth “ Asrama," and whether they 
embrace it or not, they must give up all “ Karma.” 

It is reiterated everywhere that all the “ Karmas 
are wholly comprehended in Gnana — “ Saravam karmakhi- 
1am Psrtha gnane pari-samapyate.” 

For the matter of that a Hindu peasant has more 
religious education than many a gentleman in other coun- 
tries. A friend criticised the use of European terms of 
philosophy and religion in my addresses. I would have 
been very glad to use Sanskrit terms ; it would have been 
much more easy as Sanskrit is the only perfect vehicle 
of religious thought. But the friend forgot that I wa& 
addressing an audience of Western people. And although 
a certain Indian missionary declared that the Hindus had 
forgotten the meaning of their Sanskrit books, and that it 
was the missionaries who unearthed their meaning, 1 could 
not find in that large concourse of missionaries one that 
could understand a line in Sanskrit; and some of them’ 
read learned papers criticising the Yedas, the Yedanta and 
all the sacred sources of the Hindu religion. 

It is not true that I am against any religion, It is 
equally untrue that I am hostile to the Christian mission- 
aries in India. But I protest against certain of their- 
methods of raising money in America. 

What is meant by those pictures in the school books- 
for children where the Hindu mother is painted as throw- 
ing her children to the crocodiles in the Ganges ? The-’ 
mother is black, but the baby is painted white, to arouse 
more sympathy and get more money ! What is meant by 
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those pictures which paint a man burning his wife at a 
stake with his own hands, so that she may become a ghost 
and torment the husband’s enemy ? What is meant by 
those pictures of huge cars crushing human beings ? The 
other day. a book was published for children in this country 
where one of these gentlemen tells a narrative of his visit 
to Calcutta. He says he saw a car running over fanatics 
in the streets of Calcutta. I have heard one of these 
gentlemen preach in Memphis that in every village of India 
there is a pond full of the bones of little babies. 

What have the Hindus done to these disciples of Christ 
that every Christian child is taught to call the Hindus 
“ vile wretches, and the most horrible devils on earth 

Part of the Sunday education for children here 
consists in teaching them to hate everybody who is not 
a Christian, and the Hindu especially ; so that from 
their very childhood they may be induced to subscribe their 
pennies to the missions, 

If not for Truth’s sake, for the sake of the morality 
of their own children, the Christian missionaries ought not 
to allow such things to go on. Is it any wonder that such 
children grow up to be ruthless and cruel men and women ? 

The greater a preacher can paint the tortures of 
eternal hell, the fire that is burning there, the brimstone,, 
the higher is his position among the orthodox, 

A servant girl in the employ of a friend of mine had 
to be sent to a lunatic asylum as a result of her attending 
what they call here the Revivalist preaching. The dose of 
hell fire and brimstone was too much for her. 

Look again at the books published in Madras against 
the Hindu religion. If a Hindu writes one such line 
against the Christian religion, the missionaries will cry fire 
and vengeance, 
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My countrymen, [ have been more than a year in this 
■country. 1 have seen almost every cornor of their society, 
and after comparing notes, let me tell you that neither are 
we “ devils ” as the missionaries tell the world we are, nor 
are they “ angels ” of they claim to be. The less the 
missionaries talk as immorality, infanticide and the evils of 
the Hindu marriage system, the better for them. There 
may be actual pictures of some countries before which all 
the imaginary missionary pictures of Hindu society will 
fade away into light. 

But my mission in life is not to be a paid reviler. I 
shall be the last man to claim perfection for Hindu society. 
Ho man is more conscious of the defects that are therein, 
of the evils that have grown up under centuries of mis- 
fortunes. If, foreign friends, you come with genuine 
sympathy to help and not to destroy. God-speed to you. 
But if, by abuses incessantly hurled against the head of a 
prostrate race in season and out of season, you mean only 
the triumphant assertion of the moral superiority of your 
•own nation, lot me tell you plainly, if such a comparison 
be instituted with any amount of justice, the Hindus will 
be found head and shoulders above all other nations in the 
world as a moral race, 

In India religion was never shackled. No man was 
over challenged in the selection of his “ Ishtadevata,” or 
his sect or his preceptor, and religion grew as it grew no- 
where else. On the other hand, a fixed point was necessary 
from which to allow this infinite variation in religion, and 
society was chosen as that point in India. As a result 
society became rigid and almost immovable. For liberty is 
the only condition of growth. 

On the other hand, in the West, the field of variation 
was society, and the constant point was religion. Con- 
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formity was the watchword, and even now is the watch- 
word of European religion, and each new departure has 
had to gain the least advantage only by wading through a 
river of blood. The result is a splendid social organization 
with a religion that never rose beyond the grossest materia- 
listic conceptions. 

To-day the West is awakening to its wants, and the 
true self of man,” the “ spirit ” is the watchword of the 
advanced school of Western theologians. The student of 
Sanskrit philosophy knows where the wind is blowing from, 
but it matters not whence the power comes so long as it 
brings new life, 

In India new circumstances, at the same time, are 
persistently demanding a new adjustment of social organi- 
sations, For the last three-quarters of a century India 
has been bubbling over with reform societies and reformers. 
But alas ! every one of them has proved a failure. They 
did not know the secret. They did not learn the great 
lesson to be learned, In their haste they have laid all the 
evils in our society at the door of religion, and like the man 
in the story, wanting to kill the mosquito that sat on a 
friend’s forehead, they have been trying to deal such heavy 
blows as would have killed man and the mosquito together. 
But in this case, fortunately, they only dashed themselves 
against immovable rocks and have been crushed out of ezis- 
tence in the shock of recoil. Glory unto those noble and 
unselfish souls who have struggled and failed in their mis- 
directed attempts ! Those galvanic shocks of reformatory 
zeal: were necessary to rouse the sleeping Leviathan. But 
they were entirely destructive, and not constructive, and as 
such they were mortal and have, therefore died. 

Let us bless them and profit by their experience, 
'They did not learn the lesson that all growth is a growth 
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from inside out, that all evolution is only a manifestation- 
of a preceding involution. They did not know the seed can 
only assimilate the surrounding elements, and grow a tree 
in its own nature. Until the Hindu race becomes extinct- 
and a new ;^race takes possession of the land, such a thing 
can never be ; try East or West, India can never become- 
Europe until she dies. 

And will she die ? This old mother of all that is noble 
or moral or spiritual ; the land which the sages trod ; the 
land in which God-like men still live and breathe ? I will* 
borrow the lantern of the Athenian sage and follow you,, 
my brothers, through the cities and villages, plains and 
forests, of this broad world; show me such men in other 
lands, if you can. Truly have they said, the tree is known 
by its fruits. Go under every mango tree in India, pick 
up bushels of the worm-eaten, unripe, fallen fruits from- 
the ground, and write hundreds of the most, learned 
volumes on each one of them, still you have not described 
a single mango. Pluck a luscious, full-grown, juicy one 
from the tree, and now you know all that the mango is. 

Similarly, these Man-gods show what the Hindu 
religion is. They show the character, the power, and the 
possibilities of that racial tree which counts culture by 
centuries, and has borne the buffets of a thousand years of 
hurricane, and still stands with the unimpaired vigour of' 
eternal youth. 

Shall India die? Then from the world all spirituality 
will be extinct ; all moral perfection will be extinct ; all 
sweet souled sympathy for religion will be extinct ; all 
ideality will be extinct, and in its place will reign the 
duality of lust and luxury as the male and female deities, 
with money as its priest, fraud, force and competition its 
ceremonies, and the human soul its sacrifice. Such a thing- 
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can never be. The power of suffering is infinitely greater 
than the power of doing ; the power of love is of infinitely 
greater potency than the power of hatred. Those that 
think that the present revival of Hinduism is only a 
manifestation of patriotic impulse are deluded. 

First let us study this quaint phenomenon. 

Is it not curious that, whilst under terrific onset 
of modern scientific research all the old forts of Western 
dogmatic religions are crumbling into dust ; whilst 
the sledge-hammer blows of modern science are pulveriz- 
ing the porcelain mass of systems whose foundation is- 
either in faith or in belief or in the majority of votes of 
church synods ; whilst Western theology is at its wits' 
end to accommodate itself to the ever-rising tide of 
aggressive modern thought ; whilst in all other sacred- 
books the texts have been stretched to their utmost 
tension, under the ever-increasing pressure of modern 
thought, and the majority of them have been broken and 
stored away in lumber rooms ; whilst the vast majority 
of the thoughtful Western humanity have broken asunder 
all their ties with the church, and are drifting about in a 
sea of unrest — the religions which have drunk the water of 
life at that fountain-head of light — the Yedas — Hinduism 
and Buddhism alone are reviving ? , 

The restless Western atheist or agnostic finds in the 
Gita or in the Dhammapada the only place where his soul 
can anchor. 

The tables have been turned, and the Hindu, who saw 
through tears of despair his ancient homestead covered 
with incendiary fire’'ignited by unfriendly hands, now sees 
when the search-light of modern thought has dispersed 
the smoke, that his home is the one that is standing in all 
its strength, and that all the rest^ have either vanished or 
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are being built anew after the Hindu plan. He has wiped 
off his tears, and has found that the axe that tried to cut 
down to the roots, the “ Urdhva mulam adhah sakham 
asvatham prahuravyayam ” has proved the merciful knife of 
the surgeon. 

He has found that he has neither to torture text nor 
commit any other form of intellectual dishonesty to save 
his religion. Nay, he may call that is weak in his scrip- 
tures, weak because they were meant to be so by the 
ancient sages — to hold the weak — under the theory of 
“ Arundhati darsana nyaya.” Thanks to the ancient sages 
who have discovered such an all* pervading, ever expanding 
system of religion that can accommodate all that has been 
discovered in the realm of matter, and all that is to be 
•known. He has begun to appreciate them anew, and 
discover anew that those discoveries which have proved so 
disastrous to every limited little scheme of religion are but 
re-discoveries, in the plane of intellecct and sense- 
consciousness, of truths which his ancestors had discovered 
ages ago in the higher plane of intuition and super- 
consciousness. 

He has not, therefore, had to give up anything, nor 
go about seeking for anything anywhere, but it will be 
enough for him if he can utilize only a little from the 
infinite stores he has inherited, and apply it to his needs. 
And that he has begun to do, and will do more and more. 
Is this not the real cause of this revival ? 

Young men of Bengal, to you I especially appeal. 

Brethren, we know to our shame that most of the 
real evils for which the foreign races abuse the Hindu 
nation are only owing to us. We have been the ca-use of 
•bringing many undeserved calumnies on the heads of the 
•other races in India. But glory unto Grod, we have been. 
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fully awakened to it, and with His blessings, we will not 
only cleanse ourselves but help the whole of India to 
attain the ideals preached in the religion eternal. 

Let us wipe off first that mark which Nature always 
puts on the forehead of a slave — the stain of jealousy. 
Be jealous of none. Be ready to lend a hand to every 
worker of good. 

Send a good thought for every being in the three- 
worlds. 

Let us take our stand on the one central truth in our 
religion — the common heritage of the Hindus, the Bud- 
dhists and the Jains alike — the spirit of man, the Atman 
of man, the immortal, birthless, all-pervading, eternal Sou! 
of man, whose glories the "Vedas cannot themselves 
express ; before whose majesty the Universe with its 
.’galaxy upon galaxy of suns and stars and nebulse is as a 
drop. Every man or woman, nay, from the highest Devas- 
to the worm that crawls under your feet, is such a spirit 
evoluted or involuted. The difference is not in kind, but 
in degree. 

This infinite power of the Spirit brought to bear upon- 
matter evolves material development, made to act upon 
thought, evolves intellectuality, and made to act upon 
itself, makes of man a god. 

First, let us be gods and then help others to be gods. 
“ Be and make.” Let this be our motto. Say not man is 
a sinner. Tell him that he is a god. Even if there were 
a devil, it would be our duty to remember God always and 
not the Devil. 

If the room is dark, the constant feeling and com- 
plaining of the darkness will not take it off. But bring in 
the light. Let us know that all that is negative, all 
that is destructive, all that is mere criticism, is bound to 
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pass away ; it is the positive, the affirmative, the construc- 
tive that is immortal, that will remain for ever. Let us 
say “ we are ” and “ God is ” and “ We are God,” “ Sivo- 
ham, “ Sivoham,” and march on. Not matter but spirit. 
All that has name and form is subject to all that has none. 
This is the eternal truth the Srutis preach. Bring in the 
light, the darkness will vanish of itself. Let the lion of 
Yedanta roar, the foxes will fly to their holes, Throw the 
ideas broadcast, and let the result take care of itself. Let 
us put the chemicals together, the crystallization will take 
its own course. Bring forth the power of the Spirit and 
pour it over the length and breadth of India, and all that 
is necessary will come by itself. 

Manifest the divinity within you, and everything will 
be harmoniously arranged around it. Remember the 
illustration of “Indra” and “Virochana” in the Vedas . 
both were taught their divinity, but the Asura Virochana 
took his body for his God. Indra, being a Deva, under- 
stood that the “ Atman ” was meant. You are the 
children of Indra, You are the descendants of the Devas, 
Matter can never be your God ; body can never be your 
God. 

India will be raised — not with the power of the flesh, 
but with the power of the Spirit; not with the flag of 
destruction but with the flag of peace and love, the garb 
of the Sanyasin ; not by the power of wealth, but by 
the power of the begging bowl. Say not that you are 
weak. Spirit is omnipotent. Look at that handful 
of young men called into existence by the divine touch of 
Ramakrishna’s feet. They have preached the message 
from Assam to Sindh, from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin. They have crossed the Himalayas at a height 
:of twenty thousand feet, over snow and ice on foot, and 
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penetrated into the mysteries of Tibet. They have begged 
their bread, covered themselves with rags ; they have been 
\persecuted, followed by the police, kept in prison, and at 
last set free when the Government was convinced of their 
innocence. 

They are now twenty. Make them two thousand 
to-morrow, young men of Bengal. Your country requires 
it. The world requires it. Call up the divinity within you 
which will enable you to bear hunger and thirst, heat 
and cold. Sitting on luxurious homes surrounded with 
all the comforts of life, and doling out a little amateur 
religion may be good for other lands, but India has a 
truer instinct. She intuitively detects the mask. You 
must give up. Be great. No great work can be done 
without sacrifice. The Purusha Himself sacrificed Himself 
to create this world, Lay down your comforts, your plea- 
sures, your names, fame or position, nay even your lives, 
and make the bridge of human chains over which millions 
will cross this ocean of life. Bring all the forces of good 
together. Do not care under what banner you march, Do 
not care what be your colour — green, blue, or red, but mix 
all the colours up and produce that intense glow of white, 
the colour of love. Ours is to work. The results will take 
care of themselves. If any social institution stands in the 
way of your becoming God, it will give way before the 
power of Spirit. I do not see into the future ; nor do j 
care to see. But one vision I see clear as life before me, 
that the ancient Mother has awakened once more, and is 
sitting on her throne, rejuvenated, more glorious than ever' 
Proclaim her to all the world with the voice of peace and 
benediction, 
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KVT OIST-EXISTElSrOE can never be the cause of what 
X V exists. Something cannot come out of nothing. 
That the law of causation is. omnipotent and knows no 
time or place when it did not exist is a doctrine as old as 
the Aryan race, sung by their ancient poet-seers, , formula- 
ted by their philosophers, and made the corner-stone upon 
which the Hindu man even of to-day builds his whole 
scheme of life. 

There was an inquisitiveness in the race to start with, 
which very soon developed into bold analysis, and though 
in the first attempt the work turned out might be like the 
attempts of the future master-sculptor with shaky hands, it 
very soon gave way to strict science, bold attempts and 
startling results. 

Its boldness made them search every brick of their 
sacrificial altars ; scan, cement and pulverize every word 
of their scriptures ; arrange, re-arrange, doubt, deny or 
explain the ceremonies ; turned their gods inside out, and 
assigned only a secondary place to their omnipotent, omni- 
scient, omnipresent Creator of the Universe, their ancestral 
Father-in- Heaven ; or threw Him altogether overboard as 
useless, and started a world-religion without Him with 
even now the largest following of any. It evolved the 
science of Geometry from the arrangement of bricks to 
build various altars, and startled the world with astrono- 
mical knowledge that arose from the attempts to accu'- 
rately time their worship and oblations. It made their 

* From the Prabhuddha Bharata^ Deo. 1918. 
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contribution to the science of Mathematics the largest of 
any race ancient or modern, and their knowledge of 
Chemistry, of metallic compounds in medicine, their scale 
of musical notes, their invention of the bow-instruments 
of great service in the building of modern European civilis- 
ation. It led them to invent the science of building up 
the child -mind through shining fables, which every child 
in every civilised country learns in a nursery or a school 
and carries an impress through life. 

Behind and. before this analytical keenness, covering 
it as in a velvet sheath, was the other great mental peculiar- 
ity of the race — poetic insight. Their religion, their phi- 
losophy, their history, their ethics, their politics were all 
inlaid in a flower-bed of poetic imageries — the miracle of 
language which they call Sanskrit, or perfected, lending 
itself to expressing and manipulating them better than 
any other tongue. The aid of melodious numbers was 
invoked even to express the hard facts of Mathematics, 

This analytical power and the boldness of poetical 
visions which urged it onward are the two great interna! 
causes in the make-up of the Hindu race. They together 
formed as it were the keynote to the national character. 
This combination is what is always making the race press 
onwards beyond the senses — the secret of those speculations 

which are like the steel blades they used to manufacture 

cutting through bars of iron, yet pliable enough to be easily 
bent into a circle. 

They wrought poetry in silver and gold ; the symphony 
of jewels, the maze of 'marble wonders, the music of colours^ 
the fine fabrics which belong more to the fairy-land 
of dreams than to the real — have to the back of 
them thousands of years of working of this national 
trait. 


7 
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Arts and sciences, even the realities of domestic life, 
are covered with a mass of poetical conceptions and pressed 
forward, till the sensuous touches the super- sensuous, and 
the real gets the rose-hue of the unreal. 

The earliest glimpses we have of this race shows them 
already in the possession of this characteristic, as an 
instrument of some use in their hands. Many forms of 
religion and society must have been left behind in the on- 
ward march, before we find them as depicted in their scrip- 
tures, the Vedas. 

An organised Pantheon, elaborate ceremonials, divi- 
sions of society into hereditary classes necessitated by a 
variety of occupations, a great many necessaries, and a 
good many luxuries of life are already there. 

Most modern scholars are agreed that surroundings 
as to climate and conditions purely Indian were not yet 
working on the race. 

Onward through several centuries, we come to a 
multitude surrounded by snows of the Himalayas on the 
ISTorth and the heat of the South — vast plains, intermin- 
able forests, through which mighty rivers roll their tides. 
We catch a glimpse of different races — Dravidians, Tartars 
and Aboriginals pouring in their quota of blood, of speech, 
of manners and religions — and at last a great nation 
emerges to our view, still keeping the type of the Aryan ; 
stronger, broader, and more organised by the assimilation. 

We find the central assimilative core giving its type 
and character to the whole mass, clinging on with great 
'pride to its name of “ Aryan,” and though willing to giv- 
ing other races the benefits of its civilization, it was by no 
means willing to admit them within the “ Aryan” pale. 

The Indian climate again gave a higher direction to 
1:he genius of the race. In a land where nature was pro- 
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5pitious and yielded easy victories, the national mind 
started to grapple and conquer the higher problems of life 
in the field of thought. Naturally the thinker, the priest, 
became the highest class in the Indian society, and not the 
man of the sword. The priests again, even at the dawn of 
■history, put most of their energy in elaborating rituals ; 
and when the nation began to find the load of ceremonies 
^nd lifeless rituals too heavy, — came the first philosophical 
speculations, and the royal race was the first to break 
through the maze of killing rituals. 

On the one hand, the majority of the priests impelled 
by economical considerations were bound to defend that 
form of religion which made their existence a necessity of 
society and assigned them the highest place in the scale 
of caste ^ on the other hand, the king-caste, whose strong 
■right hand guarded and guided the nation and who now 
found themselves as leaders in the higher thoughts also, 
were loath to give up the first place to men who only knew 
•how to conduct a ceremonial, There were then others, 
recruited from both the priest and king-castes, who ridicul- 
ed equally the ritualists and philosophers, declared spiritua- 
lism as fraud and priestcraft,' and upheld the attainment 
of material comforts as the highest goal of life. The 
people, tired of ceremonials and wondering at the philoso- 
phers, joined in masses the materialists, This was the 
beginning of that caste question and that triangular fight 
in India between ceremonials, philosophy and materialism 
which has come down unsolved to our own days. 

The first solution of the difficulty attempted was by 
-applying the electicism which from the earliest days had 
iiaught them to see in diflTerences the same truth in various 
-garbs. The great leader of this school, Krishna himself — 
of royal race — and his sermon, the Gita, have, after various 
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vicissitudes brought about by the upheavals of the JainSj, 
the Buddhists and other sects, fairly established them- 
selves as the “ Prophet ” of India and the truest philqsophy 
of life. The tension though toned for the time did not 
satisfy the social wants which were among the causes — the 
claim of the king-race to stand first in the scale of caste- 
and the popular intolerance of priestly privilege. Krishna 
had opened the gates of spiritual knowledge and attain- 
ment to all irrespective of sex or caste, but he left un- 
disturbed the same problem, on the social side. This again 
has come down to our own days, in spite of the gigantic 
struggle of the Buddhists, Yaishnavas, etc., to attain to- 
social equality for all. 

Modern India admits spiritual equality of all souls — 
but strictly keeps the social difiference. 

Thus we find the struggle renewed all along the line- 
in the seventh century before the Christian Era and fi.nally 
in the sixth, overwhelming the ancient order of things 
under Sakhya Muni, the Buddha. In their reaction 
against the privileged priesthood they swept off almost 
every bit of the old ritual of the Yedas, subordinated the 
gods of the Yedas to the position of servants to their own 
human saints and declared the “ Creator and Supremo 
Ruler ” as an invention of priestcraft and superstition. 

But the aim of Buddhism was reform against cere- 
monials requiring offerings of animals, against hereditary 
caste, exclusive priesthood and against belief in permanent 
souls. It never attempted to destroy the Yedic religion 
or overturn the social order. It introduced a vigorous 
method, by organising a class of Sanyasins into a strong- 
monastic brotherhood, and the Brahmavadinis into a body 
of nuns,- 'by introducing images of saints in the place pf 
altar-filres. 
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It is probable that the reformers had for centuries the 
majority of the Indian people with them. The older 
forces were never entirely pacified but they underwent a 
good deal of modification during the centuries of Buddhistic 
supremacy, 

In ancient India the centres of national life were 
always the intellectual and spiritual and not political. Of 
old, as now, political and social power has been always 
subdrdinated to spiritual and intellectual. The outburst of 
national life was round colleges of sages and spiritual 
teachers. We thus find the Samitis of the Panchalas, of 
the Kashyas (Benares), the Maithilas standing out as great 
oentres of spiritual culture and philosophy, even in the 
Upanishads. Again these centres in turn became the foci 
of political ambition of the various division of the Aryans, 

The great epic, Mahabharata, tells us of the war of the 
Kurus and Panchalas for supremacy over the nation in 
which they destroyed each other. The spiritual supremacy 
veered round and centred in the Bast among the Magadhas 
4ind Maithilas, and after the Kuru-Panchala war a sort of 
supremacy was obtained by the kings of Magadha. 

The Buddhist reformation and its chief field of activity 
were also the same Eastern region; and when the Maurya 
kings, forced possibly by the bar sinister to their escutcheon^ 
patronised and led the new movement, the new priest 
power joined hands with the political power of the empire 
of Pataliputra. The popularity of Buddhism and its fresh 
vigour made the Maurya kings the greatest emperors that 
India ever had. The power of the Maurya sovereigns 
made Buddhism that world- wide religion that we see evm 
tto-day. 

The exclusiveness of the old form of Vedic religions 
debarred it from taking ready help from outside. At th© 
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same time it kept it free and pure from many debasing 
elements which Buddhism in its propagandist zeal wa& 
forced to assimilate. 

This extreme adaptability in the long run made Indian 
Buddhism lose almost all its individuality, and extremes 
desire to be of the people made it unfit to cope with the 
intellectual forces of the mother religion in a few centuries » 
The Vedic party in the meanwhile got rid of a good deal- 
of its most objectionable features, as animal sacrifice, and 
took lessons from the rival daughter in the judicious use of 
images, temple processions, and other impressive perfor- 
mances and stood ready to take within her fold the 
whole empire of Indian Buddhism already tottering to- 
its fall. 

And the crash came, with the Scythian invasions and!' 
the total destruction of the empire of Pataliputra, 

The invaders, already incensed at the invasion of their- 
Central Asiatic home by the preachers of Buddhism, found- 
in the Sun-worship of the Brahmanas great sympathy 
with their own solar religion, — and when the Brahmanist 
party were ready to adapt and spiritualise many of the- 
customs of the new comers, the invaders threw themselves- 
heart and soul into the Brahmanic cause, 

Then there is a veil of darkness and shifting shadowsj, 
there are tumults of war, rumours of massacres, and the- 
next scene rises upon a new phase of things. 

The empire of Magadha was gone. Most part of 
Northern India was under the rule of petty chiefs always- 
at war with one another. Buddhism was almost extinct, 
except in some eastern and Himalayan provinces and in 
the extreme south ; and the nation after centuries of' 
struggle against the power of a hereditary priest awoke to 
find itself in the clutches of a double priesthood of heredi- 
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tary Brahmanas and as exclusive monks of the new regime,, 
with all the powers of the Buddhistic organisation and 
without their sympathy for the people. 

A renaissant India — bouglit by the valour and blood of 
the heroic Rajputs, defined by the merciless intellect of a 
Brahmana from the same historical thought- centre of 
Mithila, led by a new philosophical impulse organised by 
Sankara and his bands of Sanyasins and beautified by the 
arts and literature of the courts of Malava — arose on the 
ruins of the old. 

The task before it was profound, problems vaster than 
what their ancestors ever faced. A comparatively, small 
and compact race, of the same blood and speech and the 
same social and religious aspiration, saving its unity by 
unscalable walls around itself, has grown huge by multipli- 
cation and addition during the Buddhistic supremacy and 
divided by race, colour, speech, spiritual instinct, and 
social ambitions into hopelessly jarring factions, And this 
has. to be unified and welded into one gigantic nation, 
This task Buddhism had come also to solve, and had taken 
it up when the proportions were not so vast. 

So long it was a question of Aryanising the other 
types that were pressing for admission, and thus out of 
different elements making a huge Aryan body, Inspite of 
concessions and compromises. Buddhism was eminently 
successful and remained the national religion of India. 
But the time came when the allurements of sensual forms 
of worship indiscriminately taken in along with various 
low races, were too dangerous for the Central Aryan core,, 
and a longer contact would certainly have destroyed the 
civilisation of the Aryans, Then came a natural reaction 
for self-preservation, and Buddhism as a separate sect 
ceased to live in most parts of its land of birth. 
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The reaction-movement led in close succession by 
Slumarila in the north and Sankara and Ramanuja in 
the south has become the last embodiment of that vast 
accumulation of sects and doctrines and rituals called 
Hinduism. For the last thousand years or more, its great 
task has been assimilation, with now and then an outburst 
of reformation. This reaction first wanted to revive the 
rituals of the Vedas, — failing which, it made the TJpani- 
shads or the philosophic portions of the Vedas its basis. 
It brought Vyasa’s system of Mimamsa philosophy and 
Krishna’s sermon, the Gita, to the forefront, and all 
succeeding movements have followed the same. The 
movement of Sankara forced its way through its high 
•intellectuality but it could be of little service to the 
masses, owing to its adherence to strict caste-laws, very 
little scope for ordinary emotion, and making Sanskrit 
the only vehicle of communication. Ramanuja on the 
other hand, with a most practical philosophy, a great 
appeal to the emotions, an entire denial of birthrights 
before spiritual attainments and appeals through the popul- 
ar tongue, completely succeeded in bringing the masses 
back to the Vedic religion. 

The northern reaction of ritualism was followed by 
the fitful glory of the Malava empire. With the destruc- 
tion of that in a short time, ISTothern India went to sleep, 
as it were, for a long period, to be rudely awakened by the 
thundering onrush of Mahomedan cavalry across the 
passes of Afghanistan. In the south, however, the spiri- 
tual upheaval of Sankara and Ramanuja was followed by 
the usual Indian sequence of united races and powerful 
empires. It was the home of refuge of Hindu religion 
and civilisation, when northern India from sea to sea lay 
foound at the feet of Central Asiatic conquerors. The 
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MahonaedaDS tried for centuries to subjugate the south, 
■but can scarcely be said to have got even a strong foothold ; 
and when the strong and united empire of the Moguls was 
very near completing its conquest, the hills and plateaus 
of the south poured in their bands of fighting peasant 
horsemen, determined to die for the religion which 
Ramadas preached and Tuka sang and in a short time the 
gigantic empire of the Moguls was only a name. 

The movements in Northern India during the Mahomed- 
an period are characterised by their uniform attempt of 
holding the masses back from joining the religion of the 
conquerors, — which brought in its train social and spiritual 
equality for all. 

The friars of the orders founded by Ramananda, 
Kabir, Dadu, Chaitanya or Nanak were all agreed in 
preaching the equality of man, however differing from each 
other in philosophy. Their energy was for the most part 
spent in checking the rapid conquest of Islam among the 
masses and they had very little left to give birth to new 
thoughts and aspirations. Though evidently successful in 
their purpose of keeping the masses within the folds of the 
old religon, and tempering the fanaticism of the Mahome- 
dans, they were mere apologists, struggling to obtain per- 
mission to live. 

One great prophet, however, arose in the north, 
Govind Singh, the last Guru of the Sikhs, with creative 
genius and the result of his spritual work was followed by 
the well-known political organisation of the Sikhs. We 
have seen throughout the history of India, a spiritual up- 
heaval is almost always succeeded by a political unity 
extending over more or less area of the continent, which 
in its turn helps to strengthen the spiritual aspiration that 
brings it to being. But the spiritual aspiration that 
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preceded the rise of the Mahratta or the Sikh empire was» 
entirely reactionary. We seek in vain to find in the court- 
of Poona or Lahore even a ray of reflection of that 
intellectual glory which surrounded the courts of the Moguls,, 
much less the brilliance of Malava or Vijayanagar. It was 
intellectually the darkest period of Indian history and both 
these meteoric empires representing the upheaval of mass- 
fanaticism and hating culture with all their heart lost all* 
their motive power as soon as they had succeeded in des- 
troying the rule of the hated Mahomedans. 

Then there came again a period of confusion. Friends- 
and foes, the Mogul empire and its destroyers, and the till 
then peaceful foreign traders, French and English, all join- 
ed in a melee of fight. For more than half a century there 
was nothing but war and pillage and destruction, and' 
when the smoke and dust cleared, England was stalking- 
victorious over the rest. There has been half a century 
of peace, and law and order under the sway of Britain, 
Time alone will prove if it is the order of progress or not. 

There have been a few religious movements amongst 
the Indian people during the British rule, following the 
same line as was taken up by Northern Indian sects during 
the sway of the empire of Delhi. They are the voices of 
the dead or the dying — the feeble tones of a terrorised 
people, pleading for permission to live. They are ever 
eager to adjust their spritual or social surroundings 
according to tastes of the conquerors — if they are only 
left the right to live, especially with the sects under 
the English domination, when social differences with ths 
conquering race are more glaring than the spiritual. The 
Hindu sects of the century seemed to have set one ideal of 
truth before them — the approval of their English masters, 
No wonder that these sects have mushroom lives to live.. 
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The vast body of the Indian people religiously hold aloof 
from them and the only popular recognition they get is 
the jubilation of the people when they die, 

But possibly for sometime yet it cannot be otherwise,,. 



CCORDING to the Sankhya philosophy there are in 
Nature three kinds of forces, called in Sanskrit — 
Sattva, EajaSj and Tamas. These, as manifested in the 
:physical world, are what we may call attraction, repul- 
sion, and the control of the two, Sattva is what exercises 
the control, Rajas is the repulsion, while Tamas is the 
attraction. Tamas is typified as darkness or inactivity ; 
Rajas is activity, where each particle is trying to fly off 
from the attracting centre ; and Sattva is the equilibrium 
of the two, giving a due balancing of both. 

Now in every man there are these three forces ; in 
each of us we find that sometimes the Tamas prevails : 
we become lazy ; we cannot move ; we are inactive, 
weighed down by certain ideas or by mere dullness. At 
other times activity prevails : we try, as it were, to fly off 
the centre ; then, again, at other times that calm balancing 
of both these temperaments, so to say — the Sattva — 
prevails. Again in different men a different one of these 
forces is generally predominant. The characteristic of one 
man is inactivity, dullness and laziness ; the characteris- 
tic of another man is activity, power and manifestation of 
energy ; and in a third man we may find the sweetness, 
the calmness, and the gentleness which are due to the 
balancing of both action and inaction, So in all creation 
— in animals, in plants, and in men — we find the more 
or less typical manifestation of all these different forces. 

* The Notec of a Clans Lenoon held in New York on the 
th of December 1895. 
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Karma 'Yoga has specially to deal with these three 
elements or tendencies of Nature. By teaching us what 
they' are and how we are to employ them, it helps us to 
do our work in life the better. Human society is a well 
ordered organization, in which there are different grades 
and states. ’'■' "We all know what is meant by morality ; we 
all know what is meant by duty ; but at the same time we 
find that in different countries the significance of morality 
varies greatly. What is regarded as moral in one country,, 
in another may be perfectly immoral, For instance, in 
one country cousins may marry, in another it is thought 
to be very immoral to do so ; in one country people may 
marry only once ; in another many times ; and so forth. So 
in all other departments of morality we find that the 
standard varies greatly ; yet we have the idea that there 
must be a universal standard of morality. 

So* it is with duty. The idea of duty varies much 
among different nations : in one country, if a man does not' 
do certain things, people will say he has acted wrongly, 
and if he does these very things in another country people 
will still say that he did act rightly, and yet we know that 
there must be some universal idea of duty. In the same 
way, one class of society thinks that certain things are 
among its duties, and another class thinks quite the opposite, 
and would be horrified if it had to do those things. 

Two ways are left open to us : either the way of the 
ignorant, who think that there is only one road to Truth 
and that all the others are wrong ; or the way of the wise,, 
who admit that according to the mental constitution, or the 
different planes of cultured existence in which men are, 
duty and morality may vary. So the important thing to 
know is that there are gradations of duty and of morality, 
that what is the duty of one state of life in one state- 
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of circurastances, will not and cannot be that of 
another. 

The following example will serve to illustrate this : — 
All great teachers have taught “Resist not evil have 
taught that the non- resisting of evil is the highest moral 
ideal. We all know that if, in the present state of the 
world, people try to carry out this doctrine, the whole 
social fabric would fall to pieces, society would be destroyed, 
the violent and the wicked would take possession of our 
property, and possibly take our lives also. Even one day 
of such non-resistance would lead to the utter dissolution 
of society. Yet, intuitively, in our heart of hearts we feel 
the truth of the teaching : “ Resist not evil.” This seems/ 
to us to be the highest ideal to aim at ; yet to teach this 
doctrine only would be equivalent to condemning a vast 
proportion of mankind. Not only so, it would be making 
men feel that they were always doing wrong, and cause 
scruples of conscience in relation to all their actions, it 
would weaken them, as that kind of constant self- dis- 
approval and self-condemnation would breed more weakness 
than any other defect. To the man who has begun to 
hate him.-^elf, the gate to degeneration has already become 
wide open ; and ' this 'is true with whole nations as 
well. 

Our first duty is, then, not to hate ourselves ; because 
to advance, we must have faith in ourselves first, and then 
in God. He who has no ^faith in himself can never have 
faith in God. Therefore the only alternative that remains 
to us is to recognize that duty, morality, and all these 
things vary under different circumstances ; not that the 
man who resists evil is doing what is always and in itself 
wrong, but that in the different circumstances in which he 
is placed it may become hie duty to do so, 
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Some of you have read, perhaps, the Bhagavad Gita^ 
and many of you in Western countries may have felt 
astonished at the first chapter wherein our Sri Krishna 
•calls Arjuna a hypocrite and a coward, on account of his 
refusal to fight, or offer resistance, because his adversaries 
were his friends and relatives — his refusal on the plea that 
non-resistance was the highest ideal of love. There is a 
great lesson for us all to learn, that in all things the two 
•extremes are alike ; the extreme positive and the extreme 
negative are always similar : when the vibrations of light 
are too slow we do not see them, nor do we see them 
when they are too rapid ; so also with sound : when very 
low in pitch we do not hear it, when very high we do 
not hear it either. Of like nature is the difference bet- 
ween resistance and non-resistance. One man does not 
•resist because he is weak, lazy, and cannot, not because 
he will not ; the other man knows that he can strike an 
irresistible blow if he likes, yet not only does not strike, 
but blesses his enemies. The one who, from weakness, 
resists not evil commits a sin, and cannot derive any 
benefit from his non-resistance ; the other would equally 
surely commit a sin by offering resistance. Buddha gave 
up his throne and renounced his position ; that was true 
renunciation ; but there cannot be any question of renun- 
ciation in the case of a beggar who has nothing to 
renounce. We must always be careful about what we 
■really mean ;when we speak of this non-resistance and 
’ideal love,’ We must first take care to understand 
whether we have the power of resistance or not. Then, 
having the power, if we renounce it and do not resist, 
we are doing a grand act of love ; but if we cannot resist, 
•yet, at the same time, try to make it appear and ourselves 
helieve that we are actuated by motives of the highest 
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love, we are doing the exact opposite of what is morally 
good. Arjuna became a coward at the sight of the mighty 
array against him : his “ love ” made him forget his duty 
towards his country and king. That is why Sri Krishna 
told him that he was a hypocrite : “ Thou talkesb like a 

wise man, but thy actions betray thee to be a coward ; 
therefore stand up and fight.” 

Such is the central idea of the Karma- Yoga, The 
Karma Yogin is the man who understands that the highest 
ideal is non-resistance, which is, indeed, the highest ideal 
and the most beautiful manifestation of power in actual 
possession, and he understands also that what is called the 
resisting of evil is but a step on the way towards the 
manifestation of the highest power which is non-resistance. 
Before reaching fittingly this highest ideal man’s duty is to 
resist evil ; let him work, let him fight, let him strike 
“ straight from the shoulder,” Only when he has gained 
the power to resist will non-resistance be a virtue. 

I once met a man in my country whom I had known 
before as a very stupid dull person who knew nothing 
and had not the desire to know anything, and was living 
the life of a brute. He asked me what he should do to 
know God, how he was to get free. “ Can you tell a 
lie ?” I asked him. “ No,” he replied. “ Then you 
must learn to do so. It is better to tell a lie than to be 
a brute, or a log of wood ; you are inactive ; you are not 
certainly of the highest state, which is beyond all 
actions, calm and serene : you are too dull even to do 
something wicked.” That was an extreme case, of course,, 
and I was in joke with him ; but what I meant was, 
that a man must be active, in order to pass through 
activity to perfect calmness. Inactivity should be 
avoided by all means. Activity always means resistance. 
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Resist all evils, mental and physical, and when you have 
succeeded in resisting, then will the calmness of non- 
resistance come. It is very easy to say : “ Hate not 
anybody, resist not any evil,” but we all know what that 
invariably means. When the eyes of society are turned 
towards us, we make a show of non-resistance, but in 
our hearts it is canker all the time. We feel the utter 
want of the calm of non-resistance ; we feel that it would 
be better for us to resist. If you desire wealth and know 
that the whole world will tell you that he who aims at 
wealth is a very wicked man, you naturally do not dare to 
plunge into the struggle for wealth ; yet, at the same time, 
the mind is running day and night after money. This is 
hypocrisy, and will serve no purpose. Plunge into the 
world and then, after a time, when you have enjoyed and 
found hollow all that is in it, will renunciation come, then 
will calmness come; So fulfil your desire for power and 
everything else, and after you have fulfilled the desire, 
will come the time when you will know that these are all 
very little things ; but until you have fulfilled this desire, 
until you have passed through that activity, it is impossible 
for you to come to that state of calmness and serenity 
which is characterised by sincere renunciation and honest 
non-resistance. These ideas of serenity and the calmness 
of self-surrender have been preached for thousands of 
years ; everybody born has heard of them from his child- 
hood, and yet we see very few in the world that have really 
reached that stage of moral perfection. I do not know if 
I have seen twenty persons in my life who were really 
calm and non-resisting, and I have travelled over half 
the world. 

Every man should take up his own ideal and endea- 
vour to accoinplish it ; that is a surer way of progress 
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than taking up other men’s ideals, which he can never 
hope to accomplish. For instance, we take a baby and , at 
once give him the task of walking twenty miles ; either 
the baby dies, or one in a thousand will, if at all, crawl 
over the twenty miles to reach the end exhausted and half 
dead. That is, curiously enough, what we generally try to 
do with the world. All the men and women in any society, 
are not of the same capacity. Each must have his or her 
own different ideals, and we have no right to sneer at any 
ideal. Let everyone do the best he can to realise his own 
ideal ; I should not be judged by yours, nor you by mine. 
The apple tree should not be judged by the standard of the 
oak, nor the oak by that of the apple. To judge the apple 
tree you must take the apple standard, and for the oak 
there is its own standard, and so with all of us. 

Unity in variety is the plan of creation, However 
men and women may vary individually, there is unity in the 
background. The different individual characters and 
classes of men and women are natural variations in the 
law of creation. Hence we ought not to judge them by 
the same standard, or put the same ideal before them. 
Such a course creates only an unnatural struggle far 
other than profitable, and the result is that man begins 
to hate himself and is hindered from becoming truly 
religious and good. 

In the Hindu system of morality we find that this 
fact has been recognized from very ancient times ; and in 
their scriptures and books on ethics different rules are 
laid down for the different classes of men, as also for the 
house-holders, the Sanyasin (the man who has renounced 
the world) and the student. The life of every individual 
in Karma, according to the Hindu scriptures, is divided 
into several parts. The Hindu begins life as a. student ; 
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^ihen he marries and becomes a householder ; then after 
'becoming old he retires ; and lastly, he gives up the world 
-and becomes a Sanyasin, To each of these stages of life 
-certain duties are allotted. No one of these stages of life is 
superior to the other ; the life of the married man is quite 
-as great as that of the man who is not married, but has 
devoted himself to some worthy work. The king on his 
throne is as great and glorious as the scavenger in the 
-street. Take him off his throne, make him do the work of 
Ahe scavenger and see how he fares. * Take up the scaven- 
ger and see how he will rule. It is useless to say that the 
man who lives out of the world is a greater man than he 
who lives in the world ; it is much more difficult to live in 
-the world and worship God, than to give up the world and 
.live a free and easy life of rest and retirement. The 
various stages of life have become shortened in India to 
two — that of the householder and then of the preacher. 
The householder marries and carries on his duties as a 
-citizen, and the duties of the other are to preach and to 
worship God. Now you will see whose life is the more 
•difficult one. As I read on to you a few beautiful passages 
)from the Maha- Nirvana Tantra^ which treats of this 
subject, you will see that it is a very difficult task for a 
man to be a householder, and [perform all his duties 
perfectly: — 

“ The householder should be devoted to God ; the 
knowledge of God should be his goal of life. Yet he must 
work constantly, perform all his duties ; whatever he does 
ihe must give it up to God.” 

It is the most difficult thing to do in this world, to 
work and not care for the result, to help a man and never 
■think that he ought to be grateful to you, to do some good 
work and at the same time never look to see whether it 
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brings you name or fame or brings nothing at all. Even 
the most arrant coward becomes a brave man when the 
world begins to praise him. A fool can do heroic deeds 
when the approbation of society is on him : but for a man 
to do constantly good works without courting or caring 
for the approbation of his fellowmen is, indeed, the highest 
sacrifice any man can perform. The great duty of the 
householder is to earn a living ; but he must take care that 
he does not get it by telling lies, or by cheating, or by robbing 
others ; and he must remember that his life is for the service 
of God, his life is for the service of the poor and the needy. 

“ Knowing that mother and father are the visible 
representatives of God, the householder always, and by all 
means, must please them. If the mother is pleased, and the 
father, God is pleased with that man. The child is really 
a good child who never speaks harsh words to his parents. 

“ Before parents one must not utter jokes, must not 
show restlessness, must not show anger or temper. Before 
mother or father a child must bow down low, and he must 
stand up in their presence and must not take a seat until 
they order him to sit. 

“ If the householder enjoys food and drink and cloth 
without first seeing that his mother and his father, his 
children, his wife, and his poor relations are supplied, he 
is committing a sin. The mother and the father are the 
causes of this body, so a man must undergo a thousand 
troubles in order to do good to them, 

“ Even so is his duty to his wife ; no man should 
scold his wife, and he must always maintain her as if she 
were his own mother. And even when he is in the greatest 
difficulties and troubles, he must not show anger to his wife. 

“ He who thinks of another woman besides his wife — 
if he touches her mentally with the least part of his mind — 
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"that man goes to dark hell. Even in private no mam 
ought to touch another woman, or her clothes ; even when 
she is not there the clothes owned by any woman other 
than his wife should not be touched. 

“ Before women he must not talk improper language, 
^nd never brag of his powers. He must not say : ‘ I have 
•done this, and I have done that.’ 

“ The householder must always please his wife with 
wealth, clothes, love, faith, -and words like nectar, and 
never do anything to disturb her. That man who has 
■succeeded in getting the love of a chaste wife has succeed- 
-ed in his religion and has all the virtues.” 

The following are duties towards children : — 

“ A son should be well taken care of until he is four 
years of age; after that he should be educated. When he 
'is 20 years of age the father must not think of him as a 
little boy; he then is his own equal, being a house-holder 
himself. Exactly in the same manner the daughter should 
be brought up, and with the greatest care should be 
educated. And when she marries, the father ought to 
^ive her jewels and wealth. 

“ Then the duty of the man is towards his brothers 
and sisters, and towards the children of his brothers and 
listers, if they are poor, and towards his other relatives, 
his friends and his servants. Then his duties are towards 
the people of the same village, and the poor, and any one 
that comes to him for help. Having sufidcient means, if 
the householder does not take care to give gifts to his 
•relatives and to the poor, know him to be only a brute ; he 
via not a human being, 

“ Excessive care in food, in clothes, and in self-love, 
and taking excessive care in beautifying the body and 
parting the hair should be avoided. The householder must 
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be pure in heart and clean in body, always active and' 
always ready for work, 

“ To his enemies the householder must be a hero^- 
Them he must resist. That is the duty of the householder. 
He must not sit down in a corner and weep, and talk 
nonsense about non-resistance. If he does not show him- 
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self a hero to his enemies he has not done his duty, and tov 
his friends and relatives he must be as gentle as a lamb. 

“ It is the duty of the householder not to pay rever- 
ence to the wicked ; because, if he reverences the wicked 
people of the world, he patronises wickedness ; and it wilF 
be a great mistake if he disregards those who are worthy of' 
respect — the good people. He must not be gushing in his 
friendships; he must not go out making friends every- 
where ; he must watch the actions of the men he wants to- 
make friends with, and their dealings with other men,, 
reason upon them, and then make friends. 

“ These three things he must not talk of ; he must 
not talk in public of his own fame ; he must not preach- 
his own name or his own powers ; he must not talk of* 
his wealth, or of anything that has been mentioned tor 
him privately, 

“If he has committed some mistake, and if he has 
engaged himself in a work which is sure to fail, whether 
big or small, he must not talk of these things or make 
them public. What is the use of talking of one’s mistakes 
to the world ? They cannot be undone. For what he has 
done he must suffer ; he, as a householder, must try ands 
do better. The world sympathises only with the strong; 
and powerful, 

“ A man must not say he is poor, or that he is wealthy 
— he must not brag of his wealth. Let him keep his own 
counsel ; this is his religious duty. This is not mere 
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wordly wisdom ; if a man does not do so, he may be held 
to be immoral.” 

The householder is the basis, the prop, of the whole 
society ; he is the principal earner. Everybody — the poor^ 
the weak, the children and the women who do not work — 
all live upon the householder j so there must be certain 
duties that he has to perform, and these duties must make 
him feel strong to perform them and not make him think 
that be is doing things beneath his ideal. Therefore if he 
has done something weak, or has committed some mistake, 
he must not say so in public ; and if he is engaged in some 
enterprise and knows he is sure to fail in it, he must not 
speak of it. Such self- exposure is not only uncalled for,,, 
but also unnerves the man and makes him unfit for the 
performance of his legitimate duties in life. At the same 
time, he must struggle hard to acquire these things — firstly 
knowledge, and secondly wealth. It is his duty, and if ho 
does not do his duty he is nobody. A householder who 
does not struggle to get wealth is immoral. If he is lazy 
and content to lead a lazy life he is immoral, because upon 
him depend hundreds. If he gets riches, hundreds of 
others will be thereby supported. 

If there were not in this city hundreds who had 
striven to become rich, and who had acquired wealth,, 
where would all this civilisation, and these almshouses and 
great houses be ? • 

Going after wealth in such a case is not bad, because 
that wealth is for distribution. The heuseholder is the 
centre of life and society. It is a worship for him to 
acquire and spend wealth nobly, for the householder who 
struggles to get rich by good means and for good purposes 
is doing practically the same thing for the attainment of 
salvation as the anchorite does in his cell when he is pray- 
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ing, for in them we see * only the different aspects of the 
same virtue of self-surrender and self-sacrifice prompted 
hy the feelings of devotion to God and to all that is His, 

“ He must struggle to acquire a good name by all 
means ; and he must give up these things : he must not ■ 
gamble ; he must not move in the companionship of the | 
wicked ; he must not tell lies, and must not be the cause of 
trouble to others.” 

Often people enter into things they have not the 
means to accomplish, and the result is that they cheat 
others to attain their own ends. Then there is in all things 
the time factor to be taken into consideration ; what at one 
time might be a failure, would perhaps, at another time, . 
be a very great success, 

“ The householder must speak the truth, and speak 
gently using words which people like, which will do good to 
others ; neither must he brag of his own doings, nor talk 
of the business of other men, 

“ The householder by constructing reservoirs for hold- 
ing water, by planting trees on the roadsides; by establish- 
ing alms-houses for men and animals, by making roads and 
building bridges, goes towards the same goal as the 
greatest Togin. ” 

This is one part of the doctrine of Karma-Yoga — 
activity, the duty of the householder. There is a line later 
on, where it says that : “ If the householder dies in battle, 
fighting for his country or his religion, he comes to the 
same goal as the Togin by meditation,” showing thereby ^ 
that what is duty for one is not duty for another at the 
same time ; it does not say that this duty is lowering and 
the other elevating ; each duty has its own place and 
fitness, and, according to the circumstances in which we are 
placed, so must we perform our duties, 
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One idea comes out of all this, the condemnation of 
-all weakness, This is a particular idea in all our teachings 
which I like, either in philosophy, or in religion or in work, 
If you read the Vedas you will find this word always 
repeated — “ fearlessness ” — fear nothing. Fear is a sign 
■of weakness. A man must go about his duties without 
taking notice of the sneers and the ridicule of the world. 
If a man gives up and goes out of the world to worship 
God, he must not think that those who live in the world 
and work for the good of the world are not worshipping 
•God ; neither must those who live in the world, for wife 
and children, think that those who give up the world are 
low vagabonds. Each' is great in his own place. 

This thought I will illustrate by a story. 

A certain king used to enquire of all the Sanyasins 
that came to his country, which is the greater man — he 
who' gives up the world and becomes a Sanyasin^ or he 
who lives in the world and performs his duties as a house- 
holder. Many wise men tried to solve this’ problem. Some 
asserted that the Sanyasin was the greater, upon which 
the king demanded that they should prove their assertion. 
When they could not, ho ordered them to marry and 
%0come householders. Then others came and said : “ The 
householder who performs his duties is the greater man,” 
Of them, too, the king demanded proofs. When they 
-could not give them, he made them also settle down as 
householders. At last there came a young Sanyasin and 
the king put the same question to him. He answered i 
“ Each, O king, is equally great in 'his place.” “ Prove 
this to me,” said the king, “ I will prove it to you,” said 
the Sanyasin^ “ but you must first come and live as I do 
•for a few days, that I may be able to prove to you what 
T say.” The king consented and followed the Sanyasin 
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out of his own territory and passed through many terri- 
tories, until they came to another kingdom. In the capital 
of that kingdom a great ceremony was going on. The 
king and the Sanyasin heard the sound of drums and 
music and criers, and the people were assembled in the 
streets in gala dress, and a great proclamation was being 
made. The king and the Sanyasin stood there to see 
what was going on, The crier was saying that the princess,, 
the daughter of the king of that country, was going to 
choose a husband from among those assembled before her. 

It was an old custom in India for princesses to choose- 
husbands in this way, and apparently each one of them 
had certain ideas of the sort of man she wanted for a 
husband ; some would have the handsomest man ; others 
would have only the most learned ; others would have the 
richest ; and so on. The princess, in the most splendid 
array, was carried on a throne, and the announcement was 
made by criers that the princess so and so was about to- 
choose a husband. Then all the princes of the neighbour- 
hood put on their bravest attire and presented themselves- 
before her. Sometimes they, too, had their own criers to 
enumerate their advantages and the reasons why they hoped 
the princess would choose them. The princess was taken 
round, and looked at them and heard what they had to 
offer, and if she was not pleased she asked her bearers to- 
move on, and, no more notice was taken of the rejected 
suitors. If, however, the princess was pleased with any 
one of them she threw a garland upon him and he became- 
her husband. 

The princess of the country, to which our king and 
the Sanyasin had come, was having one of these interest- 
ing ceremonies. She was the most beautiful princess of the 
world, and the husband of the princess would be ruler of 
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the kingdom after her father’s death, The idea of this 
princess was to marry the handsomest man, but she could 
not find the right one to please her. Several times these 
meetings had taken place, and yet the princess had not 
selected any one. This meeting was the most splendid of 
all ; more people than ever had come to it, and it was a 
most gorgeous scene. The princess came in on a throne 
and the bearers carried her from place to place. She does 
not seem to care for any one even on this occasion, and 
every one has almost become disappointed that this meet- 
ing, too, is to be broken up without any one being chosen 
as the husband of the princess. Just then comes a young 
man, a Sanyasin, as handsome as if the Sun had come 
down to the earth, and he stands in one corner of the 
assembly seeing what is going on. The throne with the 
princess comes near him, and as soon as she sees the beauti- 
ful Sanyasin, she stops and throws the garland over him, 
The young Sanyasin seizes the garland and throws it off, 
exclaiming : “What nonsense do you mean by that ? I am a 
Sanyasin, what is marriage to me ”? The king of that 
country thinks that perhaps this man is poor, so does not 
dare to marry the princess ; so he says to him : “ with my 
daughter goes half my kigdom now, and the whole kingdom 
after my death,” and puts the garland again on the Sanya^ 
sin. The young man throws it off once more saying : 
“ What nonsense is this ? I do not want to marry,” and 
walks quickly away from the assembly. 

Now the princess fell so much in love with this young 
man that she said : “ I must marry this man, or I shall 
die and she went after him to bring him back. Then 
our other Sanyasin who had brought our king there 
because of the controversy, .said to the king; “King, let 
us follow this pair so they walked after them, but at a 
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good distance behind. The young Sanyasin, who had 
refused to marry the princess, walked out into the country 
for several miles when he came to a forest and struck into 
it, and the princess followed him, and the other two follow- 
ed them. Now this young Sanyasin was well acquainted 
with that forest, and knew all the intricate passages in it, 
and suddenly he jumped into one of these and disappeared 
and the princess could not discover him. After, tr}ing for 
a long time to find him, she sat down under a tree and 
•began to weep, for she did not know the way to get out of 
the forest again. Then our king and the other Sanyasin 
•came up to her and said : “ Do not weep, we will show you 
the way out of this forest, but it is too dark for us to find 
it now. Hero is a big tree ! let us rest under it, and in the 
morning we will go early and show you the road to get out,’’ 
Now a little bird and his wife and three little baby-birds 
lived on that tree in a nest. This little bird looked down 
and saw the three people under the tree, and said to his 
wife : “ My dear, what shall be done ? Here are some 
guests in the house, and it is winter, and we have no 
■fire.” So he fiew away and got a bit of burning firewood 
in his beak and dropped it before the guests and they 
added fuel to it and made a blazing fire. But the little 
bird was not satisfied ; he said again to his wife : My 
dear, what shall we do, there is nothing to give these 
people to eat, and they are hungry and we are house- 
holders ; it is our duty to feed any one who comes to the 
house. I must do what I can, I will give them my body.” 
So he plunged down into the midst of the fire and perished. 
The guests saw him falling and tried to save him, but fie ' 
was too quick for them, and dashed into the fire and was 
killed. The little bird’s wife saw what her husband did, 
and she said : “ Here are three persons and only one little 
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bird for them to eat ; it is not enough ; it is my duty as 
wife not to let my husband’s effort be in vain ; let them 
have my body also,” and she plunged down into the fire 
and was burned to death. Then the three baby- birds,., 
when they saw what was done, and that there was still not 
enough food for the three guests, said : “ our parents have- 
done what they could and still it is not enough ; it is our 
duty to carry on the work of our parents ; let our bodies 
go too,” and they all dashed down into the fire. The three 
people could not eat these birds, and they were amazed at 
what they saw. Somehow or other they passed the night 
without food, and in the morning the king and the 
Sanyasin showed the princess the way, and she went back 
to her father. Then the Sanyasin said to the king ; — 
“ King, you have seen that each is great in his own place. 
If you want to live in the world, live like those birds,, 
ready at any moment to sacrifice yourself for others. If' 
you want to renounce the world be like that young man, to 
whom the most beautiful woman and a kingdom were as 
nothing. If you want to be a -householder, hold your life 
a sacrifice for the welfare of others ; and if you choose the 
life of renunciation, do not even look at beauty and money 
and power. Each is great in his own place, but the duty 
of the one is not the duty of the other.” 

After the battle of Kurukshetra, the five Pandava 
brothers performed a great sacrifice and made very large 
gifts to the poor. All the people expressed amazement at 
the greatness and richness of the sacrifice, and said that 
such a sacrifice the world had never seen before. But,, 
after the ceremony, there came a little mungoose ; half his 
body was golden and the other half was brown and he 
began to roll on the floor of the sacrificial hali. Then he 
said to those round : “ You are all liars j this is no sacri... 
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.£ce.” “What!” they exclaimed, “.you say this is no 
-sacrifice ; do you not know how money and jewels were 
poured out upon the poor and every one became rich and 
happy ? This was the most wonderful sacrifice any man 
^ver performed.” But the mungoose said thus: — There 
was once a little village, and in it there dwelt a poor 
•Brahmin, with his wife, his son and his son’s wife. They 
•were very poor and lived on alms gained by preaching and 
teaching, for which men occasionally made small gifts to 
•them. There came in that land a three years’ famine, 
.-and the poor Brahmin suffered more than ever. At 
•last for five days the family starved, but on the sixth 
day the father brought home a little barley flour which 
he had been fortunate enough to find, and he divided 
it into four parts, one for each of them. They prepared 
it for their meal and just as they were about to 
eat it, a knock came at the door. The father opened it 
and there stood a guest. Now in India a guest is sacred, 
he is as God for the time being and must be treated as 
-such. So the poor Brahmin said : “ Come in, sir ; you 
are welcome. He set before the guest his own portion of 
food, and the latter quickly ate it up, and then said : “Oh, 
sir, you have killed me ; I have been starving for ten days 
:and this little bit has but increased my hunger,” Then the 
•wife said to her husband ; “ Give him my share but the 

husband said “ not so,” The wife, however, insisted 
.saying : “ Here is a poor man and it is our duty as house- 
holders to see that be is fed and it is my duty as a wife 
to give him my portion, seeing that you have no more to 
'offer him,” Then she gave her share to the guest and he 
ute it up and said ho was still burning with hunger. {Sd the 
.son said : “ Take my portion also ; it is the duty of a son to 
help his father to fulfil his obligation.” The guest ate 
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■fchat, but remained still unsatisfied, so the son’s wife gave 
him her portion also. That was sufficient and the guest 
■departed, blessing them. That night those four people 
died of starvation. A few granules of that flour had 
fallen on the ground, and when I rolled on them half of 
my body became golden as you see it. Since then I have 
travelled all over the world, hoping to find another sacrifice 
like that but never have I found one ; nowhere else has 
the other half of my body been turned into gold. That is 
why I say this is no sacrifice. 

This idea of charity is going out of India ; grand men 
are becoming less and less. When I was first learning 
English I read an English story book, where the first story 
was about a dutiful boy who had gone out to work and had 
given some of his money to his old mother, and this was 
praised in three or four pages. What was that? No 
Hindu boy could ever understand that story. Now I 
•understand it when I hear the Western idea — every man 
for himself. And some men. take everything, and fathers 
-and mothers, and wives and children go to the wall. That 
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should never and nowhere be the ideal of the householder. 

Now you see what Karma Yoga means : even at the 
rpoint of death to help any one, without asking questions. 
Be cheated millions of times and never ask question, and 
never think of what are you doing. Never vaunt of your 
gifts to the poor or expect their gratitude, but rather be 
grateful to them for giving you the occasion of practising 
charity on them. Thus it is plain that to be an ideal 
householder is a much more difficult task than to be an 
ideal Sanyasin ; the true life of work is, indeed, harder 
i3han the equally true life of renunciation. 



METAPHYSICS IN INDIA ; 
REINCARNATION/ 


Both you and I have passed through many births 
You know them not, I know them ^WP—Bhagmad Gita, 

O F the many riddles that have perplexed the intellect 
of man in all climes and times, the most intricate 
is himself. Of the myriad mysteries that have called 
forth his energies to struggle for solution, from the very 
dawn of history, the most mysterious in his own nature^ 
It is at once the most insoluble enigma and the problem 
of all problems. As the starting-point and the repository 
of all W0 know and feel and do, there never has been, nor 
will be, a time when man’s own nature will cease to^ 
demand his best and foremost attention. 

Though through hunger after that truth, which of 
all others has the most intimate connection with' his very 
existence ; though through an all-absorbing desire for an 
inward standard by which to measure the outward uni- 
verse ; though through the absolute and inherent necessity 
of finding a fixed point in a universe of change, man has 
sometimes clutched at handfuls of dust for gold, and even 
when urged on by a voice higher than reason or intellect 
he has many times failed rightly to interpret the real 
meaning of the divinity within — still, there never wa& 
a time since the search began when some race, or some 
individuals, did not hold aloft the lamp of truth. 

Taking an one- sided cursory and prejudiced view 
of the surroundings and the unessential details, some- 


* Metaphysical Magazine, 1896 , 
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times disgusted also with the vagueness of many schools 
and sects, and often, alas ! driven to the opposite eistreme- 
by the violent superstitions of organised priestcraft — men 
have not been wanting, especially among advanced 
intellects, in either ancient or modern times, who not' 
only gave up the search in despair, but declared it fruit- 
less and useless. Philosophers might fret and sneer, and 
priests ply their trade even at the point of the sword 
but Truth comes to those alone who worship at her shrine 
for her sake only, without fear and without shop-keeping. 

Light comes to individuals through the conscious 
efforts' of 'their intellect ; it comes slowly, though, to the 
whole race, through Unconscious percolations. The pbilo- 
■ sophers show the volitional struggles oLgreat mmds ; 
history reveals the silent process of permeation through 
which truth is absorbed by the masses, 

Of all the theories that have been held by man 
about himself, that of a soul-entity separate from the body 
and immortal, has been the most widespread ; and among- 
those that held the belief in such a soul, the majority of 

the thoughtful had always ' believed also in its pre- 
existence. 

At present the greater portion of the human race 
having organised religion, believe in it ; and many of the 
best thinkers in the most favoured lands, thoush nurtured 
in religions avowedly hostile to every idea of the pre-exist- 
ence of the soul, have endorsed it. Hinduism and Buddhism 
have it for their foundation : the educated classes among 
the ancient Egyptians believed in it ; the ancient Persians- 
arrived at it ; the Greek philosophers made it the corner- 
stone of their philosophy ; the Pharisees among the Heb- 
rews accepted it, and the Sufis 'among the Mahommedans 
jalmost. universally acknowledged its truth. 

9 
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There must be peculiar surroundings ' which generate 
and foster certain forms of belief among nations. It 
•required ages for the ancient races to arrive at any idea 
about a part even of the body surviving after death ; it 
took ages more to come to any rational idea about this 
•something which persists and lives apart from the body. It 
was only when the idea was reached of an entity whose 
connection with the body was only for a time, and among 
those nations only who arrived at such a conclusion that 
the unavoidable question arose : Whither ? Whence ? 

The ancient Hebrews never disturbed their equanimi- 
ty by questioning themselv.e.^* about the soul. With the 
death ended all, Karl Hmekel justly says: “ Though it is 
true that in the Old Testament, preceding the exile, the 
Hebrews distinguish a life principle, different from the 
body, which 18 sometimes called ‘JSephesh,’ or ‘ Kuakh, 
or ‘ Keshama,’ yet all these words correspond rather to the 
idea of breath than to that of spirit or soul. Also in the 
writings of the Pnle-tinean Jews, after the exile, there is 
■never made mention of an individual immortal soul, but 
always only of a life breath emanating from God, which 
after the body is di.'-solved, is re-absorbed into the Divine 
•* Ruakh.’ ” 

The ancient Egyptians and the Chaldeans had pecu- 
liar beliefs of their own about the soul, but their ideas 
about this living part after death must not be confused 
with those of the ancient Hindu, the Persian, the Greek, 
or any other Aryan race. There was from the earliest 
times a broad distinction between the “ Aryas ” and the 
{non Sanskrit speaking) “ MIechhas ” in the conception of 
the soul. Externally it was typified by their disposal of 
the dead — the “ MIechhas ” mostly trying their best to pre- 
serve the dead bodies, either by careful burial or by the 
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'^ore elaborate processes of mummifying, and the -Aryas 
generally burning their dead. 

Herein lies the key to a great secret — the fact that no 
Mlechha race, whether Egyptian, Assyrian, or Babylonian, 
■ever attained to the idea of the soul as a separate entity 
which can live independent of the body, without the help 
of the Aryas^ especially of the Hindus. 

Although Herodotus states that the Egyptians were 
the first to conceive the idea of the immortality of the 
soul and states as a doctrine of the Egyptians “that the soul, 
after the dissolution of the body, enters again and again 
into a creature that comes to life: then that the soul 
wanders through all the animals of the land and the sea 
and through all the birds, and finally after three thousand 
years returns to a human body yet modern rssearches 
into Egyptology have as yet found no trace of metempsy- 
chosis in the popular Egyptian religion. On the other 
hand, the most recent researches of Maspero, A. Erman, 
and other eminent Egyptologists tend to confirm the sup- 
'-positidn that the doctrine of palingenesis was not at home 
with the Egyptians. 

With the ancient Egyptians the soul was only a 
double, having no individuality of its own, and never 
able to break its connection with the body. It persists 
■ only so long as the body lasts, and if by chance the corpse 
is destroyed, the departed soul must sulffer a second death 
and annihilation. The soul after death was allowed to 
roam freely all over the world, but always returning to 
where the corpse was at night, always miserable, always 
^hungry and thirsty, always extremely desirous to enjoy 
life once more, and never being able to fulfil it. If any 
tpart of its old body was injured, the soul was alwaye 
dnjured in those parts, and this idea explains the solicitude? 
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of the ancient Eg’yptians to preserve their dead. At first- 
the deserts ’"were chosen as the burial-place, where the- 
dryness of the air did not allow the body to perish soon^, 
thus granting to the departed soul a long lease of existence. 

In course of time one of the gods discovered the- 
process of making mummies, through \^hich the devout 
hoped to preserve the dead bodies of their ancestors almost 
to an infinite length of time, thus securing the departed 
ghost immortality, however miserable it might be. 

The perpetual regret for the world in which the soul 
can take no further interest, never ceased to torture the 
deceased. “Oh, my brother,” exclaims the departed,, 
“ withhold not thyself from drinking and eating, from 
drunkenness, from love, from all enjoyments, from following 
thy desire by night and by day ; put not sorrow within 
thy heart, for what are the years of man upon earth ?• The 
West is a land of sleep and of heavy shadows, a place where- 
in the inhabitants, when once installed, slumber on in 
their mummy forms, never more waking to see their 
brethren ; never more to recognise their fathers and' 
mothers with hearts forgetful of their wives and children. 
The living water, which earth giveth to all who dwell 
upon it, is for me stagnant and dead ; that water floweth 
to all who are on earth, while for me it is but liquid putre- 
faction, this water that is mine. Since I came into this 
funeral valley I know not where nor what I am. Give me 
to drink of running water . . let me be placed by the edge ■ 
of the water with my face to the North, that the breeze 
may caress me and my heart be refreshed from its sorrow,” 

Among the ' Chaldeans also, although they did not 
speculate so much as the Egyptians did as to the condition 
of the soul-death, the soul is still a double and is bound to 
its sepulchie. They also could not conceive of a state-- 
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-•without this physical body and expected a resurrection of 
the corpse again to life ; and though the goddess Ishtar^ 
after great perils and adventures, procured the resurrecr 
tion of her shepherd husband, Dumuzi, the son of Ea and 
IDamkina, “ the most pious votaries pleaded in vain from 
temple to temple for the resurrection of their dead 
friends.” 

Thus we find that the ancient Egyptians or Chaldeans 
never could entirely dissociate the idea of the soul from 
the corpse of the departed or the sepulchre. The state of 
•earthly existence was best after all, and the departed 
are always longing to have a chance once more to renew 
it and the living are fervently hoping to help them in 
prolonging the existence of the miserable double, and 
•striving the best they can to help them. 

This is not the soil out of which any higher know- 
ledge of the soul could spring, In the first place, it is 
grossly materialistic, and even then it is one of terror and 
agony. Frightened with almost innumerable powers of 
evil, and with hopeless agonised efforts to avoid them the 

• souls of the living, like their ideas of the souls of the 

• departed — wander all over the world that they might 
- never get beyond the sepulchre and the crumbling corpse, 

We must turn now for the source of the higher ideas 
of the soul to another race — whose god was an all- merciful, 
all pervading Being, manifesting Himself through various 
bright, benigD, and helpful Devaa : the first of all the 
human race who addressed their God as Father, “ Oh, 
take me by the hands even as a father takes his dear 
■son,” with whom life was a hope and not a despair ; 
whose religion was not the intermittent groans escaping 
the lips of an agonised man during the intervals of a life 
•of mad excitement ; whose ideas come to us redolent with 
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the aroma of the field and forest ; whose songs of praise - 
spontaneous, free, joyful, like the songs which burst forth- 
from the throats of the birds when they hail this beautiful 
world illuminated by the first rays of the Lord of the Day,- 
come down to us through the vista of eighty centuries 
even now as fresh calls from heaven — we turn to the • 
ancient Aryas. 

“ Place me in that deathless, undecaying world, 
where is the light of heaven, and everlasting lustre shines.”^ 

“ Make me immortal in that realm where dwells the King 
Tivaevan’s son, where is the secret shrine of hoaven.” 

“ Make me immortal in that realm where they move even 
as they list.” “ In the third sphere of inmost heaven, 
where worlds are full of light, make me immortal in that 
realm of bliss,” These are the prayers of the Aryans in 
their oldest record — the Rigvedasamhita, 

We find at once a whole world of difference between 
the Mlechha and the Arya ideals. To the one this body 
and this world are all that are real, and all that are 
desirable. A little life fluid which flies off from the body 
at death to feel torture and agony at the loss of the en- 
joyments of the senses can, they fondly hope, be brought 
back if the body is carefully preserved ; and a corpse 
became more an object of care than the living man. The 
other found out that that which left the body was the 
real man, and when separated from the body it enjoyed a 
state of bliss higher than it ever enjoyed when in the 
body. And they hastened to annihilate the corrupted, 
corpse by burning it. 

Here we find the germ out of which a true idea of the- 
soul could come. Here it was — where the real man was - 
not the body, but the soul ; where all ideas of an insepara- 
ble connection between the real man and the body wersi 
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utterly absent — that a noble idea of the freedom of the 
soul could rise. And it was when the Aryas penetrated' 
even beyond the shiniog cloth of the body with which 
the departed soul was enveloped, and found its real nature^ 
of a formless individual unit principle that the question, 
inevitably arose : Whence ? 

It was in India and among the Aryas that the doctrine 
of the pre-existence, the immortality, and the individuality 
,of the soul first arose, Hecent researches in Egypt have- 
failed to show any trace of the doctrines of an independent 
and individual soul existing before and after the earthly 
phase of existence. Some of the mysteries were no doubt 
in possession of this idea, but in those it has been traced to- 
India. 

I am convinced,” 8a}s Karl Hfeckel, “that the- 
deeper we enter into the study of the Egyptian religion,, 
the clearer it is shown that the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis was entirely foreign to the popular Egyptian religion;, 
and that even that which single mysteries possessed of it 
was not inherent to the Osiris teachings, but derived from 
Hindu sources.” 

Later on we find the Alexandrian Jews imbued with 
the doctrine of an individual soul, and the Pharisees of the 
time of Jesus, as already stated, not only had faith in an 
individual soul, but believed in its wanderings through 
various bodies ; and thus it is easy to find how Christ 
was recognised as the incarnation of an older prophet 
and Jesus himself directly asserted that John the Baptist 
was the prophet Elias come back again. “ If ye will' 
receive it, this is Elias, which was for to come.” — Matt. 
xi, 14. 

The idea of a soul and of its individuality among the 
Hebrews evidently came through the higher mystical) 
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■teachings of the Egyptians, who in their [turn derived itr 
from India. And that it should come through Alexandria 
IS significant, as the Buddhistic records clearly show 
Buddhist missionary activity in Alexandria and Asia Minor. 

Pythagoras is said to have been the first Greek who 
•taught the doctrine of palingenesis among the Hellenes. 
As an Aryan race, already burnine^ their dead and believ- 
ing in the doctrine’^of an’ individual soul, it was easy for 
■the Greeks to accept the doctrine of reincarnation, through 
■the Pythagorean teachings. According to Apuleius, Py- 
"bhagoras had come to India, where he had been instructed 
hy the Brahmins. 

So far we [have learned that wherever the soul was 
held to be an individual, the real man, and not a vivifying 
part of the body only, the doctrine of its pre-existence had 
inevitably come, and that externally those nations that 
believed in the independent individuality of the soul had 
almost always signified it by burning the bodies of the 
•departed ; though one of the ancient Aryan races, the 
'Persian, developed a peculiar method of disposing of the 
bodies of the dead at an ^^arly period, and without any 
•Semitic influence ; the very name by which they call their 
•“ towers of silence” comes from the root Dah = ^o burn. 

In short, the races who did not pay much attention 
to the analysis of their own nature never went beyond the 
material body as their all in all and even when driven by 
higher light to penetrate beyond, they only came to the 
•conclusion that somehow or other, at some distant period 
of time, thie. boc j will become incorruptible. 

On the obhei hand, that race which spent the hest part 
■of its energies in the inquiry into the nature of man as a 
thinking being-r-the Indo- Aryan— soon found out that 
beyond this body, beyond even the shining body which 
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■their forefathers longed after, is the real man, the princi- 
'plej the individual who clothes himself with this body, and 
then throws it off when torn. Was such, a principle 
•created ? If creation means something coming out of 
nothing, their answer is a decisive “ No.” This soul is 
without birth and without death ; it is not a compound 
or combination but an independent individual, and as such 
"it cannot be created or destroyed. It is only travelling 
through various states. 

Naturally, the question arises : Where was it all this 
time ? The Hindu philosophers say : *‘It "was passing 
through different bodies in the physical sense, or, really and 
metaphysically speaking, passing through different mental 
planes.” 

Are there any proofs apart from the teachings of the 
Vedas upon which the doctrine of reincarnation has been 
■founded by the Hindu philosophers ? There are ; and 
we hope to show later on, as valid grounds as for any other 
universally accepted doctrine. But first, we will see what 
■some of the greatest of modern European thinkers have 
thought about reincarnation. 

I. H, Fichte, speaking about the immortality of the 
soul, says : — 

“It is true there is one analogy in Nature which 
might be brought forth in refutation of the continuance. 
It is the well-known argument that everything .that has a 
beginning in time must also perish at some period of time, 
hence that the claimed past existence of the soul necessar- 
ily implies its pre-existence. This is a fair conclusion, 
but instead of being an objection to, it is rather an addi- 
tional argument for its continuance. Indeed one needs 
only to understand the full meaning of the metaphysico- 
physiological axiom, that in (reality nothing can be created 
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or aDniiiilated to recognise that the soul must have existed 
prior to its becoming visible in a physical body,” 

Schopenhauer, in his book : “ Die Weltals Wille and 
Vorstellung,” speaking about palingenesis, says : — 

“ Whafc sleep is for the individual, death is for the 
‘ will,' It would not endure to continue the same actions- 
and sufferings throughout an eternity without true gain,, 
if memory and individuality remained to it. It flings 
them off, and this is Lethe, and through this sleep of 
death it reappears fitted out with another intellect as a. 
new being ; a new day tempts to new shores. These con- 
stant new births then constitute the succession of the life- 
dreams of a will which in itself is indestructible, until 
instructed and improved by so much and such various suc- 
cessive knowledge in a constantly new form it abolishes 
and abrogates itself , , , . It must not be neglected 

that even empirical grounds support a palingenesis of this 
kind. As a matter of fact, there does exist a connection 
between the birth of the newly appearing beings and the - 
death of those that are worn out. It shows itself in the 
great fruitfulness of the human race, which appears as a 
consequence of devastating diseases. When in the four- 
teenth century the Black Death had for the most part 
depopulated the Old World, a quite abnormal fruitfulness- 
appeared among the human race, and twin-births were very 
frequent. The circumstance was also remarkable that none 
of the children born at this time obtained their full number 
of teeth ; thus ISTature, exerting itself to the utmost, was 
niggardly in details.” 

This is related by F. Schnurrer, in his ‘ Cbronik 
der Seuchen,’ 1825, Casper also, in his ‘ IJeber 
die Wahrscheinliche Lebensdauer des Menschen, 
1835, confirms the principle that the number of births in 
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a given population has the most decided influence upon 
the length of life and mortality in it, as this always keeps 
pace with mortality ; so that always and everywhere the 
deaths and the births increase and decrease in like 
proportion, which he places beyond doubt by an accumu- 
lation of evidence collected from many lands and their 
various provinces. And yet it is impossible that there 
can be a physical, casual connection between my early 
d^ath and the fruitfulness of a marriage with which I- 
have nothing to do, or conversely. Thus here the meta- 
physical appears undeniable, and in a stupendous manner,, 
as the immediate ground of explanation of the physical, 
Every new-born being comes fresh and blithe into the new 
existence, and enjoys it as a free gift ; but there is and 
can be nothing freely given. Its fresh existence is paid 
for by the old age and death of a worn-out existence 
which has perished, but which continued the indestructi- 
ble seed out of which the new existence has arisen ; they 
are one being. 

The great English philosopher Hume, nihilistic- 
though he was, says in his sceptical essay on Immortality 
“ The metempsychosis is, therefore, the only system of 
this kind that philosophy can listen to.” The philosopher 
Lessing, with a deep poetical insight, asks : “ Is this 
hypothesis so laughable merely because it is the oldest? 
Because the human understanding, before the sophistries 
of the schools had dissipated and debilitated it, lighted 
upon it at once ? . . . Why should I not come back, 

as I am capable of acquiring fresh knowledge, fresh ex- 
perience ? Do I bring away so much from once that there 
is nothing to repay the trouble of coming back.” 

The arguments for and against the doctrine of a pre- 
existing soul reincarnating through many lives have beeisaj. 
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Many, and some of the greatest thinkers of all ages have 
uaken the gauntlet up to defend it ; and so far as we can 
see if there is an individual soul, that it existed before 
•seems inevitable, If the soul is not an individual, but a 
•combination of “ Skandhas, ” as the “ Madhyamikas ” 
•among the Buddhists insist, still they find pre-existence 
•absolutely necessary to explain their position. 

The argument showing the impossibility of a infinite 
existence beginning in time is unanswerable, though at- 
tempts have been made to ward it off by appealing to the 
omnipotence of God to do anything, however contrary to 
reason it may be. We are sorry to find this most fallaci- 
ous argument proceeding from some of the most thoughtful. 

In the first place, God being the universal and • com- 
mon cause of all phenomena, the question was to find the 
•natural cause of certain phenomena in the human soul, 
and the Deus ex machina theory is, therefore, quite ir- 
relevent. It amounts to nothing less than a confession of 
ignorance. We can put that answer to every question 
asked in every branch of human knowledge, and stop all 
inquiry, and therefore knowledge altogether, 

Secondly this constant appeal to the omnipotence of 
'God is only a world-puzzle. The cause, as cause, is and 
can only be known to us as sufficient for the effect, and 
nothing more. As such we have no more idea of an in- 
finite effect than of an omnipotent cause. Moreover, all our 
ideas of God are only limited : even the idea of cause limits 
our idea of God. Thirdly, even taking the position for 
granted, we are not bound to allow any such absurd theories 
us “ something coming out of nothing,” or “ infinity begin- 
ning in time,” so long as we can give a better explanation. 

A so-called great argument is made against the idea 
4>f pre-existence, by asserting that the majority of man- 
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kind are not conscious of it. To prove the validity of 
this argument the party who offers it must prove that the 
whole of the soul of man is bound up in the faculty of 
memory. If memory be the test of existence, then all that 
part of our lives which is not now in it must be non-exist- 
ent and every person, who in a state of coma, or otherwise 
loses his memory, must be non-existent also. 

The premises which make the influence of a previous 
existence, and that too, on the plane of conscious action 
as adduced by the Hindu philosophers, are chiefly these : 

First, how else to explain this world of inequalities ? 
Here is one child born in the providence of a just and 
merciful God, with every circumstance conducing to his 
becoming a good and useful member of the human race, 
and perhaps at the same instant and in the same citv 
another child is born, under circumstances every ore of 
which is against his becoming good. We see even 
children born to sufler, perhaps all their lives, and that 
owing to no fault of theirs. Why should it be so ? W’^hat 
is the cause ? Of whose ignorance is it the result ? If 
not the child’s, why should it suffer, even for its parents’ 
action ? 

It is much better to confess ignorance than try to 
evade the question by the allurements of future enjoy- 
ments in proportion to the evil here, or by posing 
“ mysteries.” Hot only undeserved suffering here is 
immoral — for any agent to force it upon us, not to say 
unjust — but even the future-making-up theory has no 
legs to stand upon. 

How many of the^ miserably born struggle toward a 
higher life, and how many more succumb to the circum- 
stances they are placed under ? Should those who are 
made worse and more wicked by being forced to be born • 
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under evil circumstances be rewarded for the wickedness 
■ of their lives in the future? In that case, the more- 
wicked the man, the better will be his deserts hereafter. 

There is no other way to vindicate the glory and the 
liberty of the human soul and to reconcile the inequalities 
and the horrors of this world, than by placing the whole 
burden upon the legitimate cause — our own independent 
actions, or “ Karma.” Not only so, but every theory of 
the creation of the soul from nothing inevitably leads to 
‘fatalism and pre-ordination, and instead of a merciful 
father places before us a hideous, cruel, and ever-angry 
‘God to worship. And so far as the power of religion for 
good or evil is concerned, this theory of a created soul 
leading to its corollaries of fatalism and predestination 
is responsible for the horrible idea prevailing among 
Christians and Mahommedans — that the heathens are the 
lawful victims of their swords — and all the horrors that 
have followed and are following it still. 

But an argument which the philosophers of the 
Nyaya school have always advanced in favour of rein- 
carnation, and which to us seems conclusive, is this. 
'Our experience cannot be annihilated. Our actions 
-(Karma) though apparently disappearing, remain still 
•unperceived {Adrishtam). and reappear again in their 
effect as tendencies {Fravriftis). Even little babies come 
with certain tendencies — fear of death for example. 

Now, if a tendency is the result of repeated actions, 
the tendencies with which we are born must be explained 
on that ground too. Evidently we could not have got them 
jn this life ; therefore we must have to seek for their 
genesis in the past. Now it is also evident that some of 
our tendencies are the effects of the self-conscious efforts 
peculiar to man ; and if it is true that we are born witk 
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rsuch tendencies, it rigorously follows that their causes 
were conscious efforts in the past— that is, we must h«ve 
been on the same mental plane which we call the human 

plane before this present life. 

So far as explaining the tendencies of th ‘-nresent life 
by past conscious efforts go, the reincarnationists of India 
and the latest school of evolutionists are one ; the only 
■difference is that the Hindus, as spiritualists, explain it by 
the conscious efforts of individual souls, and the materia- 
listic.school of evolutionists only by an hereditary physical 
transmission. The schools which hold to the theory of 
■creation out of nothing are entirely out of court. 

The issue has to be fought out between the reincar- 
■nationists— who hold that all experiences are stored up 
as tendencies in the subject of those experiences, the 
individual soul, and are transmitted by reincarnation of 
that unbroken individuality— and the materialists, who 
hold that the brain is the subject of all actions and the 
transmission through cells, 

It is thus that the doctrine of reincarnation assumes 
an infinite importance before our mind, for the fight 
between reincarnation and mere cellular transmission is, 
in reality, the fight between spiritualism and materialism. 
If cellular transmission is the all-sufficient explanation, 
materialism is inevitable, and there is no necessity for tho 
theory of a soul. If it is not a sufficient explanation, 
the theory of an individual soul bringing into this life 
the experience of the past is as absolutely true. There is 
vno escape from the alternative, reincarnation or material- 
'Ssm, Which shall we accept ? 
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^*^8 been asked a greater number 
W ^ of times; what idea has sent men more to search 
the universe for an answer, what question is nearer and 
dearer to the human heart, what question is more insepa- 
rably connected with our existence, than this one, the 
immortality of the human soul ? It has been the theme 
of poets, and of sages, of priests and of prophets ; kings 
on the throne have discussed it, beggars in the street have 
dreamt of it. The best of human kind have approached 
it, and the worst of human kind have always 
hoped for it. The interest in the theme has not died 
yet ; nor will it die, so long as human nature exists. 
Various answers have been presented to the world by 
various minds. Thousands, again, in every period of 
history have given up the discussion, and yet the question 
remains fresh as ever. Many times in the turmoils and 
struggles of our lives we seem to forget the question. All 
of a sudden, some one dies : one, perhaps, whom we- 
loved, one near and dear to our heart, is snatched away 
from us. The struggle, the din and turmoil of the world 
around us cease for a moment, become Silent, and the 
soul asks the old question; “What after this?” What- 
becomes of the soul ? All human knowledge proceeds out 
of experience ; we cannot know anything except by 
experience. All our reasoning is based upon generalised 
experience, all our knowledge is but a sort of harmonised 
experience. Looking around us, what do we find ? A 
continuous change. The plant come& out of the seed,, and 
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the seed becomes the plant again ; the plant grows into 
the tree, completes the circle, and comes back to the seed, 
The animal comes, lives a certain time, dies and completes 
the circle. So does man. The mountain slowly but surely 
crumbles away, the rivers slowly but surely dry up, rains 
come out of the sea, and go back to the sea, Everywhere 
it is circles being completed, birth, growth, development 
and decay following each other with mathematical precision^ 
This is our every-day experience. Inside of it all, behind 
all this vast mass of what we call life, of millions of forms 
and shapes, millions upon millions of varieties, beginning 
from the lowest atom to the highest spiritualised man, we 
find existing a certain unity. Everyday v/e find that the 
Wall that was thought to be dividing one substance from 
another is being broken down, and all matter is coming to 
be recognised by modern science as one substance, mani- 
festing in different ways and in various forms the one life 
that runs like a continuous chain throughout, of which all 
these various forms represent the links, link after link,, 
extending almost infinitely, but of the same one chain, 
That is what is called evolution.^ It is an old, old idea, as 
old as human society, only it is getting fresher and fresher 
as human knowledge is going on. There is one thing more 
which the ancients perceived, and that is involution ; but 
in modern times, this is not jet so clearly perceived, The 
seed is becoming tne plant ; a grain of sand never becomes 
a plant. It is the father that becomes the child. Out 
of what this evolution comes is the question. What was 
the seed ? It was the same as the tree. All the possi- 
bilities of a future tree are in that seed ; all the possibili- 
ties of a future man are in the little baby ; all the 
possibilities of any future life are in the germ. What is 
this ? The ancient philosophers of India called it involu- 
10 
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tion. We find, then, that every evolution presupposes 
an involution. Nothing can be evolved which is not 
already in. Here again modern science comes to our help. 
You know by mathematical reasoning that the sum- total 
of the energy that is displayed in the universe is the same 
throughout. You cannot take away one atom of matter 
•or one foot-pound of force. You cannot add to the uni- 
verse one atom of matter or one foot-pound of force. As 
such, evolution did not come out of zero ; then, where does 
it come from ? It came in involution before. The child 
is the man involved, and the man is the child evolved. The 
■seed is the tree involved, and the tree is the seed evolved. 
All the possibilities of all lite are in the germ. The ques- 
tion becomes a little clearer. Add to it the first idea of 
continuation of life. From the lowest protoplasm to the 
most perfect human being there is really one life. Just as 
in one life we have so many various phases of expression, 
■the baby, the child, the young man, the, old man — extend 
that father, and trace the baby a few steps back, then back 
and back, until you come to the protoplasm. Thus, from 
that protoplasm up to tbe most perfect mau we get ouecon: 
tinuous line, one chain. This is evolution, but we have seen 
that each evolution presupposes an involution. The whole 
cf this life which slowly manifests itself, evolves itself from 
the protoplasm to the perfected human being, the incarna- 
■tion of God on earth, the whole of this series is but one 
life, and the whole of this manifestation must have been 
involved in that very protoplasm. This whole life, this 
very God on earth was involved there, and only 
slowly. The highest expression must . have been there 
in the germ state, in minute form ; therefore, this 
one force, this whole chain, is the involution of what ? Of 
that cosmic life which is everywhere. This one 
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onass of intelligence ■which is from the protoplasm 
•up to the most perfected man slowly and slowly 
uncoils itself. What was it ? It was a part of the 
cosmic universal intelligence involved in that little proto- 
.plasm itself, and it was all there. Not that it grows. Take 
• off all ideas of growth from your mind. With the idea of 
.growth is associated something coming from outside, some- 
thing extraneous, and that will break the mathematical 
demonstration that the cosmic energy is the same through- 
out. It can never grow. It was there, there, only it 
manifests itself. What is destruction ? Here is a glass. I 
throw it on the ground, and it breaks to pieces. What 
becomes of it ? It becomes fine. What is destruction ? The 
gross becoming fine. The elements, the particles, the 
components, the materials, the causes are combined, and 
become this effect called the glass. They go back to their 
causes, and this is what is meant by destruction — going 
back to the cause. What is the effect ? The causes 
manifested. There is no essential difference between the 
effect and the cause. Take this glass, again. Here was 
the material, and that material plus the will of the manu- 
facturer j these two made the glass, and these two were 
'its causes, and were present in it. In what form ? 
Adhesion. If the force were not here, each particle would 
fall off. What has become of the effect then ? It is the 
same as the cause, only taking a different form, a different 
composition. When the cause is changed and limited and 
condensed for a time, or space, then the very cause is 
called effect. We must remember this. Applying it to 
our idea of life, the whole of the manifestation of this one 
series, from the protoplasm up to the most perfect man 
must be the very same thing as cosmic life. First it got 
'involved and became finer, and out of that fine something 
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Tvhich was the cause, ife has gone on evolving, is manifesting: 
itself, becoming grosser. But the question of immortality- 
is not settled here still. What have we got? We get this,, 
that everything in this universe is indestructible, 
There is nothing new ; there will be nothing new, 
The same series of manifestations are presenting them- 
selves alternately like a wheel, coming up and down. 
All motion in this universe is in the form of waves, 
successively rising and falling. Systems after systems 
are coming out of the finer forms, evolving themselves,, 
taking the grosser forms, again melting down, as it were,, 
and going back to the fine forms. Again they rise out of 
that, rising for a certain period and slowly going back to 
the cause. So with all life. Each manifestation of life is- 
coming up, and then going back again. What goes down?' 
The form. The form breaks to pieces, but the same form 
comes up. In one sense the body even is immortal. In 
one sense bodies and forms even are eternal. How ?: 
Suppose we take a number of dice, and throw them. 
Suppose the dice fall in this ratio — 6 — 5 — 3 — 4. We- 
take the dice up and throw them again, and again, and- 
again ; there must come a time when the same number 
will fall again ; the same combination must come. Again 
let them fall, and the same combination comes, but 
after a long while. How each particle, each atom,, 
that is in this universe I take for such a dice, and these 
are being thrown out, and combined, again and again. 
This is one combination ; all these forms are before you. 
Here is the form of a glass, a table, a pitcher of 
water, all these things. This is one combination ; the 
next moment it will all break. But there must come a 
time when exactly the same combination comes again, 
'when you will be here, and this form will be here, this- 
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•subject will be talked,’ and this pitcher will be here. An 
infinite number of times this has been, and an infinite 
number of times this will be repeated. Thus far with the 
ph3^sical forms. What do we find ? That even the com- ' 
•bination of physical forms is eternally repeated. 

A most interesting question that comes along with 
this particle repetition, is the esplanation of all such 
•questions as this. Some of you, perhaps, have seen a 
man who can read the past life of another man, and fore- 
tell the life of the future. How is it possible for any one 
“to see what the future will be, until there is a regulated 
iuture ? The effects of the past will recur in the future, and 
•we see that it is so. But that does not affect the soul, 
Think of one of these big Ferris wheels in Chicago. 
These wheels are going on, and the little rooms in the 
•wheel are regularly coming one after the other, one set 
■of persons gets into these, and after they have gone round 
the circle they get out, and a fresh batch of people get in. 
■Etch one of these batches is like one of these manifesta- 
tions, from the lowest animal to the highest man. This 
•is the circular chain of the 'Ferris wheel of Nature ; 
gigantic, infinite, and each one of the bodies or forms is 
one of these little houses or boxes, and fresh batches of 
souls are riding in them, and going up higher and higher 
until they become perfect, and come out of the wheel. But 
the wheel goes on, ready for others. And so long as the 
■body is in the wheel, it can be absolutely and mathe- 
matically foretold where it will go, but not of the soul. 
Therefore it is possible to read the past and the future of 
Nature absolutely and mathematically. We come to this, 
that there is recurrence of the same material phenomena at 
'Certain periods, that the same combinations have been 
going on through, eternity. But that is not immortality 
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of the soul. No force can die, no matter can be annihilat- 
ed. What becomes of it ? It goes on changing, forward 
and backward, until it comes back to the source from 
which it came. There is no motion in a straight line- 
Everything is in a circle, because a straight line, infinitely 
produced, becomes a circle. If that is the case, there 
cannot be eternal degeneration for any soul. It cannot 
be. Everything must complete the circle, and come 
back to its source. What are you and I and all these 
souls ? As we have seen in our discussion of evo- 
lution and involution, you 'and I must be part ofi 
the cosmic consciousness, cosmic life, cosmic mind, which 
get involved, and we must complete the circle and' 
go back to this cosmic intelligence which is God. That 
very cosmic intelligence is what the people call Lord, or 
God, or Christ, or Buddha, or Brahma, whom the material- 
ists perceive as a force, whom the agnostics perceive as 
that infinite, inexpressible beyond. This is that infinite 
cosmic life, cosmic intelligence, cosmic power, and we are- 
all parts of that. This is the second idea, yet this is not 
suflS-cient : there will be still more doubts, It is, very 
good to say that there is no destruction for any force. 
But all the forces that we see are combinations, and all the 
forms that we see are combinations. This form is a- 
composition of several component parts, and so every 
force that we see is similarly composite. If you take the 
scientific idea of force, and call it the sum-total, the result- 
ant of several forces, what becomes of your individuality 
Everything that is a compound must sooner or later get back 
to its component parts. Whatever in this universe is the 
result of combination, of mother force, whatever is the 
result of combination must sooner or later get back to its- 
components, Whatever is the result of certain causes must- 
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die, be destroyed. It gets dispersed, broken up, resolved 
back into its components. Soul is not a force : neither is 
it thought. It is the manufacturer of thought, but not 
thought ; it is the manufacturer of the body, but not the 
body. Why so ? We see that the body cannot be Dhe soul. 
Why ? Because it is not intelligent. A dead man is not- 
intelligent, or a piece of flesh in a butcher’s shop. What 
do we mean by intelligence ? That reactive power. We 
want to go a little more deeply into it. Here is a pitcher 
I see it. What happens? Ea3s of light from the pitcher 
enter my eyes : they make a picture in my retina, and that 
impression comes to the brain. Yet there is no vision. What 
the physiologists call the sensory nerves carry this impres- 
sion inward. But up to this there is no reaction. The 
nerve-centre in the brain must carry the impression to- 
the mind, and the mind reacts, and as soon as this comes 
the pitcher flashes before it. To make it more clear, and 
give h rather a commonplace example— suppose you are 
listening to me intently, and a mosquito is sitting on the- 
tip of your nose, and giving you that pleasant sensation 
which mosquitoes can give;. but you are so intent on 
hearing me that you do not feel the mosquito at all. 
What has happened ? The mosquito has bitten a certain 
part of your skin, and certain nerves are touched. They 
have carried a certain sensation into the brain, and 
the impression is there, but the mind, being otherwise* occu- 
pied does not react, so you are not aware of the presence 
of the mosquito. When a new impression comes in, if 
the mind does not react, we will not be conscious of*it,. 
but when the reaction comes along with that will come 
the consciousness, and we feel, we see, or we hear, and so 
forth. With this reaction comes illumination, as the- 
Sankhya philosophers call it. We see that the body cannot- 
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illuminate, because we see that in one case I did Dot 
feel, my attention was not there, I did not feel the 
•sensation at all, Cases have been known where under 
certain conditions, a man who had never learned a parti- 
cular language, was found able to speak that language, 
•Subsequent inquiries proved that the man bad, when a 
child, lived among people who spoke that language and 
the impressions were left cn his brain, These impres 
■sions remained stored up there, until through some 
cause the mind reacted, and illumination came, and then 
the man was able to speak the language. This shows 
•that the mind alone is not sufficient, that the mmd itself 
is an instrument in the hands of someone. In the case 
of that boy the mind was full of that language, yet he 
did not know it, but later there came a time when he did. 
It shows that there is someone besides the mind, and 
when the boy was a baby, that someone did not use the 
power, but when he grew up, took advantage of it, and 
used it. First, here is the body, second the mind, or in- 
strument of thought, and third behind this mind is the 
Self of man. The Sanskrit word is Atman. As modern 
philosophers have identified thought with molecular 
changes in the brain, they do not know how to explain such 
a case, and they generally deny it. The mind is intimately 
connected with the brain, and dies every time the body 
•changes. Self is the illuminator and the mind is 
the instrument, in its hands, and through that 
instiument it gets hold of the external in- 

strument, and thus comes perception. The external 
instrument gbts hold of the impression, and carries it to 
iihe organs, for you must remember always that, the ejes 

and ears are only receivers, it is the internal organs, the 
brain centres, which act. In Sanskrit these centres are 
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-called indriyas^ and they carry sensations to the mind, 
and the mind presents them further back to other 
states of the mind, which in Sanskrit is called chitta^ 
and there they are organised into will, and all these 
things which place it before the ELing of Kings inside, the 
ruler of His throne, the Self of man. He then .sees and 
gives His orders. Then the mind immediately acts on the 
•organs, and the organs on the external body. The real 
■Perceiver, the real Ruler, the Governor, the Creator, the 
Manipulator of all this is the Self of man. We have seen 
then that this Self of man is not the body, and it is not 
iihought. Neither body nor thought. It cannot be a com- 
f pound. Why not ? Because everything that is a compound 
we must either see or imagine. That which we cannot 
imagine or perceive, that which we cannot bind together, 
that is not force or matter, cause or effect or causation, 

• cannot be a compound. The power of compound is so far 
as our mental universe, our thought universe, takes us. 
Beyond this it does not hold good. It is as far as law will 
take it, and if it is anything beyond law, it cannot be a 
compound at all. I think that is easy enough to you, yet 
I will be more explicit. You see what makes a compound. 
This glass is a compound, in which the causes have com- 
bined and become the effect. So these compound things 
can be only within the circle of the law of causation , so 
far as the rules of cause and effect go, so far can we 
have compounds and combinations. Beyond that, it is 
impossible to talk of combinations, because no law holds 
good therein. Beyond this they do not hold good, and law 
holds good only in that universe which we see, feel, hear, 
imagine, dream, and beyond that we cannot place any 
law, the idea of law does not hold good beyond that. We 
have seen, too, that that is our universe which we sense, 
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or imagine, and we sense what is in our direct perception 
and we imagine what is in our mind ; therefore what is- 
beyond the body is beyond the senses, and what is be- 
yond the mind is beyond the imagination, and, therefore, 
is beyond our universe. Therefore, beyond the law of 
causation, is the free Ruler, the Self. Therefore, the 
Self rules everything that is within the law. This Self 
of man goes beyond the law, and, therefore, must be free, 
cannot be any composition, or the result of any com- 
position, or the effect of any cause. It will never die, 
because death is going back to the component parts, and 
that which was never a compound can never die. It 
will be sheer nonsense to say it dies. It does not end 
here. 

We are now treading on finer and finer ground. Some 
of 30U perhaps will be frightened ; we are treading on very 
delicate ground. We have seen that this Self, being 
bejond the little universe of matter and force and thought 
is a simple, and as a simple it cannot die, neither can it 
live. That which does not die, cannot live also. So, what 
is death ? The obverse, and life the reverse of the same 
coin. Life is another name for death, and death for life. 
One particular mode of Djanifestation is what we call life ; 
another particular mode of manifestation of the same 
thing is what we call death. When the wave rises on 
the top it is life; falls into the hollow it is death. If 
anything is be3ond death, we naturally see it must be also 
beyond I must remind you of the first conclusion, 

that this soul of man is no part of the cosmic energy that 
exists, one part of God. Wo now come to find that it is 
beyond life and death. You were never born, and you 
will never die. What is the birth and death that we see ? ‘ 
This belongs to the body, because the soul is omnipresent. 
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How is that ? We are so many people sitting here, and 
you say the soul is omnipresent. What is there to limit 
anything that is beyond law, beyond causation? This glass 
is limited ; it is not omnipresent because the surrounding 
matter forces it down to that form, does not allow it to 
expand, It is conditioned by everything around it; there- 
fore it is limited. But that which is beyond law, where 
there is nobody to act upon it, how can that be limited? 
It must be omnipresent. You are everywhere in the 
universe. How is it then that I am born and I am going 
to die, and all that? That is the talk of ignorance, 
hallucinations of the brain. You were neither born, 
nor will die. You have had neither birth, nor will have 
rebirth, nor life, nor incarnation, nor anything. What 
do you mean by coming and going ? All shallow non- 
sense. You are everywhere. Then what is this coming 
and going? It is the hallucination produced by the 
change of this fine body, what you call the mind. That 
is going on. Just a little speck of cloud passing be- 
fore the sky. As it moves on and on, it may create the 
delusion that the sky moves. Sometimes you see a cloud 
moving before the moon, and you think the moon is- 
moving. But it is the cloud. When you are in a 
train you see that the land is flying, or when you are in 
a boat, you think the water moves. In reality you are 
neither going nor coming, nor born, or going to be born, 
you are infinite, ever-present, beyond all causation, ever 
free, never born, and never die. Such a question is out of 
place; such a question is arrant non-sense to ask. Because 
there was no birth : how could there be any mortality ? 
You are the omnipresent beings of the universe. 

One step more we will have to go to get a logical 
conclusion. There is no half-way house. You are meta- 
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physicians, and there is no crying quarter. If then we are 
beyond all law, we must be omniscient, ever blessed, all 
knowledge must be in us, and all powei and all blessedness, 
■-Oertainly. You are the omniscient, omnipresent being of 
the universe. But of such beings can there be many ? Can 
there be a hundred thousand millions of omnipresent 
beings ? Certainly there cannot be. Then what becomes 
of all of us ? You are only one ; there is only one such 
'Self, and that one Self is you. Standing behind this little 
Nature is what we call the Soul. There is only one Being, 
the only existence, the ever-blessed, the omnipresent, the 
omniscient, the birthless, the deathless. *’ Through His 
control the sky expands, through His control the air 
breathes, through His control the sun shines, all lives 
are.” And He is the background of Nature, He is the 
'Reality that is in Nature* He is the background of your 
soul. Not only so, but you are He, You are one with 
Him. Whenever there are two there is fear, there is 
danger, there is conflict, there is strife, When it is all 
One, whom to hate, with whom to struggle ; when it is all 
He, with whom to hate, with whom to struggle ; when it 
•is all Ho, with whom to fight ? This explains the nature of 
life. This explains the nature of being. This is perfection, 
and this is God. As long as you see the many, you are 
under delusion. “ In this world of many, he who sees 
^hat One in this ever-changing world, he who sees Him 
•who never changes as the Soul of his own soul, his 
existence, his own Self, he is free, he is blessed, he has 
reached the goal.” Therefore know that thou art He ; 
•thou art the God of this universe, tat tvam a, si, and all 
these various ideas that “ I am a man,” or a woman, or 
'Sick, or healthy, or strong, or weak, or I hate, or I love, 
• or have a little power, or more power, are but hallucina- 
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tions. Away with them. Wbat makes you weak ? What 
makes you fear ? You are the one being in the universe. 
What frightens you? Stand then and be free. Know 
that every thought. and word that weakens in this world- 
is the only evil that exists. Whatever makes men weak, 
makes men fear, is the only evil that should be shunned. 
What can frighten you? If the suns come down, the 
moons crumble into dust, systems after systems are hurled 
into annihilation, what is that to you ? Stand as a rock ; 
you are indestructible. You are the Self, the God of the 
universe. “ I am Existence Absolute — Bliss Absolute — 
Knowledge Absolute, I am He,” say that, and as the lion 
breaks the little cage of bulrushes and comes out, so break 
this chain and be free for ever. What frightens jou, what 
holds you down ? It is onl}^ ignorance and delusion ! 
Kothing else can bind you. You are the pure One, the 
ever blessed. 

Silly fools tell you, you are sinners, and you sit down 
in a corner and weep. Foolishness, wickedness, downright 
rascality to say you are sinners ! You are all God. See 
you not God and call it man ? Therefore if you dare, stand 
on that — mould your whole life on that. If a man cuts 
your throat do not say ‘no’, for you are cutting your own 
throat. When you help a poor man, do not feel the least 
pride. That is worship for you and not the cause of pride. 
Is not the whole universe you ? Wbere is there any one 
that is not you ? You are the Soul of this universe. You 
are the sun, moon, and stars, it is you that is shining in 
the land. The whole universe is you. Whom are you 
going to hate, or fight ? Know then that thou art He, and 
model your whole life according to that, and he who knows 
this and models his life according to it, will no more grovel 
in darkness. 
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None has powers to destroy the unchangeable — Gita 
'f R the great Sanskrit epic, the Mahabharata, the story 
X is told how the hero Yudhisthira, when asked by 
'Dharraa to tell what was the most wonderful thing in 
the world, replied that it was the persistent belief of man- 
kind in their own deathlessness in spite of their witnessing 
death everywhere around them almost every moment of 
their lives. 

And, in fact, this is the most stupendous wonder in 
human life. In spite of all arguments to the contrary 
urged in difierent times by different schools, in spite of 
the inability of reason to penetrate the veil of mystery 
which will ever hang between the sensuous and supereensuous 
worlds, man is thoroughly persuaded that he cannot die. 

We may study all our lives, and in the end fail to 
bring the problem of life and death to the plane of rational 
demonstration, affirmative or negative. We may talk or 
write, preach or teach for or against the permanency or 
sporadicity of human existence as much as we like ; we 
may become violent partisans of this side or that ; we may 
invent names by the hundreds, each more intricate than its 
predecessor, and lull ourselves in a momentary rest under 
the delusion of our having solved the problem once for all — 
nay, we may cling with all our powers to any one of the 

• The bwami's contribution to the discuosion of thin 
question carried on in the pager of the New York Morning 
Advertiser. 

' ^ jii. 
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<jurious religious superstitions or the far more disgusting 
scientific superstitions — in the end we find ourselves 
playing an enternal game in the bowling ally of reason 
and raising intellectual pin after pin, only to be knocked 
over again and again, 

But behind all this mental strain and torture, not 
infrequently productive of more dangerous games than 
mere play, stands a fact unchallenged and unchallenge- 
able — the inability of our mind to conceive our own 
annihilation. 

Even to imagine my own annihilation I will have 
to stand by and look on as a witness. 

Now, before trying to understand what this curious 
phenomenon means, we want to note that upon this one 
fact the whole world is standing. The permanence of the 
external world is inevitably joined to the permanence of 
the internal, and, however plausible any theory of the 
universe may seem which denies the permanence of the 
one and asserts that of t.be other, the very theorist will 
'find that in his own mechanism not one conscious action 
is possible without the permanence of both the internal and 
the external works being one of the factors in the motive 
cause. Although it is perfectly true that when the human 
mind transcends its own limitations, it finds the duality 
reduced to an indivisible unity, on this '^side of the uncon- 
ditioned, the whole objective world — that is to say, the 
world W0 know — is and can be alone known to us as exist- 
ing for the subject, and, therefore, before we would bo^l 
able to conceive the annihilation of the subject, we are^e, 
bound to conceive the annihilation of the subject. ill 

So far it is plain enough. But now comes the[n 
difficulty. I cannot think of myself ordinarily as anythingd,^ 
•else but a body. My idea of my own permanence includes- 
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my idea of mj solf as a body. But the body is obviously 
im permanent as is the whole of ITatuie a constantly 
vanishing quantity. 

Where, then, is this permanence ? 

There is one more wonderful phenomenon connected 
with our lives, without which who will he able to livG,^ 
who will be able to enjoy life a moment ? the idea of 
freedom. 

This is the idea that guides every footstep of ours,, 
make our movements possible, determines our relations 
to each other — nay, is the very warp and woof in the 
fabric of human life. Intellectual knowledge tries to- 
drive it inch by inch from its territory, post alter post is 
snatched away from its domains, and each step is made^ 
fast and iron-bound with the railroadings of cause and 
effect. But it laughs at all our attempts, and, lo ! it 
keeps from above all this [massive pile of law and 
causation with which we tried to smother it to death,. 
How can it be otherwise ?■ The limited always requires 
a higher generaliz ition of the unlimited to explain itself,. 
The bound can only bo explained by the free, the caused 
by the uncaused. 

But again the same difficulty is also here. What is- 
free ? The body, or even the mind ? It is apparent to all,, 
that they are as much bound by law as anything else in 
the universe. 

How the problem resolves itself into this dilemma, 
^ Either the whole universe is a mass of never-ceasing 
^^%ange and nothing more, irrevocably bound by the law 
f causations, not one particle having a unity of itself,, 
^^^et is curiously producing an ineradicable delusion of per- 
lanence and freedom, or there is in us and in the universe 
^(Zomething which is permanent and free^, and that the basaL 
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constitutional belief of the human mind is not a delusion. 
It is the duty of science to explain facts by bringing them 
to a higher generalization. Any explanation, therefore,, 
that wants to destroy, first, a part of the facts given to 
be explained, in order to fit itself to the remainder, is not 
science, whatever else it may be. 

Now, any explanation that wants to overlook the 
fact of this persistent and all-necessary idea of freedom 
commits the above-mentioned mistake of denying a 
portion of the fact in order to explain the rest, and is,, 
therefore, wrong. 

t>^The only other alternative possible, then, is to ac- 
knowledge, in harmony with our nature, that there is 
something in us which is free and permanent. 

But it is not the body ; neither is it the mind. The 
body is dying every minute. The mind is constantly 
changing. The body is a combination. So is the mind,, 
and, as such, can never reach a state beyond all 
change, 

But beyond both this momentary sheathing of gross- 
matter, beyond even the finer covering of the mind, is the 
Atman, the true Self of man, the permanent, the ever free.. 

It is His freedom that is percolating layers of thought 
and matter, and in spite of the colourings of name and’ 
form, is ever asserting its unshackled existence. It is his 
deathlessness, His bliss, His peace. His divinity in humanity 
that shines out and makes itself felt. 

Now, freedom is only possible when no external 
power can exert any influence, and produce any change. 
Freedom is only possible to the being who is beyond all 
conditions, all laws, all bondages of cause and efifect. In 
other words, the unchangeable alone can be free and. 
therefore, immortal, 

11 
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This being, this A^man, this real Self of man, the 
free, the unchangeable, is beyond all conditions, and as 
such, it has neither birth nor death. 

Without birth or death, eternal, ever existing is this 
-Soul of man. 
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T he Eatha XJpanishad_. which we have been studjing, 
was written much later than that to which we now 
-turn — the Chhandogya, The language is more modern, 
and the thought more organised. In the older Upanishads 
the language is very archaic, like that of the hymn por- 
tions of the Vedas, and one has to wade sometimes 
through quite a mass of unnecessiry things to get at the 
•essential doctrines. The ritualistic literature about which 
I told you, forming the second division of the Vedas, has 
"left a good deal of its mark upon these old Upanishads, so 
iihat more than half of it is still ritualistic. But then 
■there is one great gain in studying the very old Upanishads : 
you trace, as it were, the historical springing up of 
•spiritual ideas. In the more recent Upanishads the 
spiritual ideas have been collected and brought into one 
.place, just as in the BJmgavad Gita^ for instance, which 
■we may perhaps look upon as the last of the Upanishads, 
you do not find any inkling of 'these ritualistic ideas. Every 
■verse of the Gita has been collected from some portion of 
the Upanishads, and made into a sort of bouquet, But 
therein you cannot understand the rise of the idea, you 
• cannot trace it to its source, and that is, as has been point- 
ed out by many, one of the great benefits of studying the 
'Vedas, for the great idea of holiness that has been attached 
to these books has preserved them more than any other 
'book in the world from mutilation. There, thoughts at 
their highest and at their lowest level have all been pre- 
'Served, essential and non-essential, the most ennobling and 
■simple matters of detail ; nobody has dared to touch. 
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them. The commentators came, of course, ’ and tried to • 
smooth them out, and to biing out wonderful new ideas- 
from very old things ; they tried to find spiritual ideas > 
in]|(even the most ordinary statements, but the texts 
remained, and, as such, they are the most wonderful his- 
torical study. We all know that in every religion in later 
times, as thoughts began to grow and develop, there- 
came this spiritual progress. One word is changed here, 
and one put in there ; another is thrown out apart from 
the commentators. This, probably, has not been done- 
with the Yedic literature at all, or if ever done, it is almost 
imperceptible. So we have this great advantage : we are; 
able to study thoughts in their original significance, to 
note how they are developing, how from materialistic 
ideas, finer and finer spiritual ideas are growing, until they 
attain their'greatest height in the Vedanta. Some of the old 
manners and customs are also there, but not very much in 
the Upanisbads. The language is peculiar, terse, mnemonic.. 
The writers of these books simply jotted down these * 
lines as helps to remember certain facts which they sup- 
posed were already well known. In a narrative, perhaps,, 
as they are telling a story they take it for granted that it 
is well-known to everyone they are addressing, and thus 
a great difficulty arises, we scarcely know the real meaning 
of anyone of these stories, because the traditions have- 
nearly died out, and the little that is left has been very 
much exaggerated. So many new interpretations have 
been put on them that, when we find them in the Puranas 
they have become lyrical poems already. ISTow, just as in 
the W^esb we find one fact in the political development of' 
Western races, they cannot bear absolute rule, they are 
always^trying to throw oflT any sort of bondage, any one- 
man ruling over them, and they are gradually advancing. 
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to higher and higher democratic ideas, higher and higher 
ideas of physical liberty ; so in Metaphysics exactly the 
same phenomenon happens, only in spiritual life, Multi- 
plicity of gods gave place to one God of the Universe, and 
in the Upanishads there is a rebellion against that one 
Gqi. Not only was the idea of so many governors of the 
Universe ruling their destinies unbearable, but it was also 
intolerable to them that there should be one person ruling 
this Universe. This is the first thing that strikes us. 
The idea grows and grows, until it attains its climax, In 
almost all of the Upanishads we find the climax coming at 
the last, and that is the dethroning of this God of the 
Universe. The personality of God vanishes, the imperson- 
ality comes. God is no more a person, no more a human 
being, however magnified and exaggerated, ruling this 
Universe, but God has become an embodied principal in 
us, in every being, immanent in the whole Universe. And 
of course it would be illogical to go from the personal God 
to the impersonal, and at the same time to leave man as 
a person. So the personal man has to be broken down, 
man is also a principal. The person is without, the 
principle is behind, the Truth. Thus from both sides 
simultaneously we find the breaking down of personalities 
and the approach towards principles, the] personal God 
approaching the impersonal, the personal man approaching 
the impersonal man, and then comes the succeeding stages 
of delineating the difference between the two advancing 
lines of Impersonal God and Impersonal Man. And the 
Upanishads embody these succeeding stages, by which these 
two lines at last become one, and the last word of each 
Upanishad is : “ Thou art That.” There is but one eternally 
blissful, principle and that one principle manifesting 
idtself as all this variety. 
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Then came the philosophers. The work of the Upani- 
shads seem tohavej ended at this point ; the next was taken- 
up by the philosophers. The framework was given them- 
by the Upanishads, and they had to work out tbe details. 

So many questions would naturally arise. Taking; 
for granted that there is but one impersonal principle 
which is manifesting itself in all these manifold forms,., 
how is it that the one becomes many ? it is the same old 
question which, in its crude form, comes into the human 
heart in the shape of an explanation of the existence of 
evil and so forth. Why does evil exist in the world,, 
and so on ? But the same question has become refined,, 
abstracted, ITo more is it asked from the platform 
of the senses why we are unhappy but from the platform 
of philosophy. How is it that this one principle becomes 
manifold? And the answer, as we have seen, the best 
answer that India produced was the theory of Maya, that 
it really has not become manifold,, that it really did not 
lose a bit of its real nature. This manifold is only 
apparent. Man is only apparently a person,. and, in reality,, 
he is the Impersonal Being. Glbd is a person only* 
apparently, but really he is the Impersonal Bfeing of the 
Universe. 

Even in this answer there have been succeeding* 
stages — philosophies have varied'. All Indian philosophers 
did not admit this theory of Maya. Possibly most of them 
did not. There are the Dualists, with a very crude sort 
of Dualism, who would not allow the question to be asked 
stifled it at its very coming into existence. They said you- 
have no right to ask such a question, you have no right to- 
ask for an explanation; it is simply the will’ of God, and 
we have to sufeonit quietly. There is no liberty for the human 
soul. It is all predestined — what we shall' do,, and have- 
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and suffer, and enjoy— and it is our duty quietly to suffer^, 
and if we do not we shall be punished all the more. How 
do we know that? Because the Vedas say so. And so 
they have their texts, their meanings, and they want to 
enforce them. 

There are others who, though not admitting the 
Maya theory, stand in the midway, and try to explain all 
this by succeeding manifestatioi.s, succeeding development 
and degradation of the nature of man, All souls are’ 
metaphorically expanded and contracted in turn. The 
whole of this creation forms, as it were, the body of God. 
God is the soul of all souls and of the whole of Nalurec 
Creation means the expansion of this nature of God, and! 
after it is expanded for a certain time it again begins to- 
contract. In the ease of individual souls the contraction 
comes from evil-doing. When a man does anything evil ^ 
his soul begins to contract in its power and so on it goes, 
until it does good works and then it expands again. Th©' 
one idea seems to be common in all these various Indian 
systems, and to my mind, in every system in the world,, 
whether they know it or not, and that is what I should 
call the divinity of man. There is no one system in the 
world, no proper religion, which does not hold somewhere 
or other, either expressed in the language of mythology 
or in the language of allegory, or in the polished, clear ^ 
language of philosophy, the one idea that the human 
soul, whatever it be, or whatever its relation to God may 
be, is essentially pure and perfect ; that already is its 
nature, that blessedness and power are its nature, not 
weakness and not misery. Somehow or other this 
misery has come. The crude systems may call in a 
personal evil, a Devil, or an Abriman to explain how this 
' misery came. Olher systems may try to make a God and. 
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ra Devil in one, making some people miserable and some 
‘happy, without) any explanation whatever. Others again, 
more thoughtful, bring in the theory of Maya and so 
forth. But one fact stands out clearlj , and it is that 
with which we have to deal. After all, these philosophical 
ideas and systems are but the gymnastics of the mind, 
intellectual exercises. The one great idea that to me 
seems to be clear and comes out through masses of super- 
stition in every country and every religion, is that one 
luminous idea, that man is divine, that that divinity is 
■our nature. 

Whatever else comes is a mere super-imposition, as 
the Yedanta calls it. Something has been super-imposed, 
but that divine nature never dies. In the most degraded, 
-as well as the most saintly, it is present there, ft has 
to be called out, and it will work itself out. We have to 
ask and it will manifest itself, The old people fancied 
that fire lives in the flint, and friction of the steel is 
necessary to call that fire out, Fire lives in two dry 
pieces of stick, friction was only necessary to cause it to 
■manifest itself. So this fire, the natural freedom and 
■purity, is the nature of every soul, not its qualities, 
because qualities can be acquired and, therefore lost. 
The soul is one with freedom, and the soul is one with 
existence, and the soul is -one with knowledge ; this 
Sat-Chit-Ananda — Existence, Knowledge and Bliss Ab- 
solute — is the nature, the birthright of the soul, and all 
the manifestations that we see are the expressions of this 
■nature of the Soul, dimly or brightly manifesting itself. 
Even death itself is but the manifestation of that Real 
Existence. Birth and death, life and decay, degradation 
find degeneration, or regeneration, are all hut the manifes- 
itations of that Oneness. So, knowledge, however it 
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manifests itself, either as ignorance or as learning, is but 
-the manifestation of that same Chit, that essence of 
knowledge ; the difference is only in degree, and not in 
kind. The difference in knowledge between the lowest 
'Worm that crawls under our feet and the highest genius 
that the heavens may produce, is only one of. degree, 
and not of kind. So, the Yedantic thinker says boldly 
that the bliss of the enjoyments in this life that we have, 
even the most degraded joy, is but the manifestation of 
that one Divine Bliss, the essence of the Soul. 

This one idea seems to be the most prominent and, 
us I have said, to me it appears that every religion holds 
this same doctrine, I have yet to know the religion which 
has not that as its basis. It is the one universal idea 
working through all religions. Take the Bible, for 
instance, You find there the allegorical statement, how 
Adam came first and was pure, and that purity was 
obliterated by his evil deeds afterwards. It is clear from 
this allegory that they thought that the nature of the 
primitive man, or however they may have put it, the 
. real mao, was already perfection. The impurities that we 
see, the weaknesses that we feel,'are but super-impositions, 
and the subsequent history of that very religion shows 
that they also believe in the possibility, nay, the surety 
of regaining that old state. This is the whole history of 
the Bible, Old and New Testament together. So with 
the Mahomedans, they also believed in Adam and the 
purity of Adam, and since Mahcmmed came, the way 
opened to regain that lost state. So with the Buddhists. 
They also believed in the state called Nirvana, which is 
beyond this relative world of ours. It is exactly the same 
which the Yedantins call the Brahman, and the whole 
-.system of the Buddhists is advice to regain that lost state 
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of Nirvana, So in every system, we find .that one doctrine' 
always present : that you cannot get anything which was 
not yours already. You are indebted to nobody in this 
Universe, You will claim your own birthright, or as it ha&, 
bten most poetically put by the great Yedantic philo- 
sopher, by making it the title of one of his books — “ Th« 
Attaining to Our Empire,” that empire is ouis. We have 
lost it and we have to regain it, Mayavadin, however,, 
says that this losing of the empire was an hallucination,, 
you never lost it. This is the only difference. 

Although all the s) stems agree so far, that we had the 
empire, and thtit we have lost it, they give us varied 
advice as to how to regain it. One says that you must 
perform certain ceremonies, pay certain sums of money to 
certain idols, eat certain sorts of food, live in a peculiar 
fashion to regain the empire. Another says that, if 
you weep and prostrate yourselves and ask pardon of 
some being beyond Nature, you will regain that empire, 
Another says, if you love such a being with all your 
heart, you will regain that empire. All this varied ad- 
vice is in the Upanisbads As you go on you will find it 
so. But the last and the greatest counsel is, that you 
need not weep at all, You need not go tbroujih all 
these ceremonies, and need not tnke any notice of how 
to regain your empire, because y«iu never lost it. Why 
should you go to seek for whan you never lost. You are- 
pure already, you are free already. If you thick you are- 
bound, bound you will be. Nv>t only that ; it is a very 
bold statement — as I told you at the beginning of this dis- 
course — I shall have to speak to you most boldly. It may 
frighten you now, but yon will come to know by and by 
that it is true, when you think of it, and when you realise- 
in your life the truth of it. For supposing it is cot your- 
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nature, freedom is not your nature ; by no manner of 
means can you become free. Supposing you were free and 
in some way you lost the freedom, then you cannot regain 
it, because that shows you were not free to commence 
with. Had you been free, what could have made you 
bound ? The independent can never be made dependent, 
otherwise it was not independent, it was an hallucination. 

So, of the two sides which will you take? If agree- 
ment is stated, it comes to this. If ^cu say that the souk 
was by its own nature pure and free, it naturally follows 
that there was nothing in this Universe which could' 
make it bound or limited. But, if there was something 
in Nature which could make you bound, it naturally 
follows that the soul was not free, and your statement 
that it was free was a delusion. So you have to come to- 
this idea, that the soul was by its nature free. It cannot 
be otherwise. Freedom means independence of anything, 
outside, and this means that nothing outside itself could- 
work upon it as a cause. The soul was causeless, and- 
hence come all the great ideas that we have. You cannot 
establish any idea of immortality unless you grant that 
the soul was by its nature free, ^or in other words, that it 
cannot be acted upon by anything outside, For death is 
an effect produced by something outside of me, showing 
that my body can be acted upon by something else. I- 
drink some poison and I am killed, showing that my 
body can be acted upon by something outside that is- 
called poison. If this is true of the soul, the soul was 
bound. But, if it be true that the soul is free, it naturally 
follows that nothing outside can work upon the souk 
and never will ; therefore, the soul will never die, it will 
be causeless, beyond the law of causation. Freedom, „ 
immortality, blessedness, all depend on this, that it is- 
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beyond the law of causation, beyond this’’, Maya. Yery 
good. Now if our nature was originally perfectly free 
and we have become bound, tbat shows that we were not 
' really free. It was nature. But, on the other side, here is 
■ this proposition that we are free, and this idea of bondage 
■is but a delusion, Of these two which will you take ? 
Either make the first a delusion, or make the second a 
delusion. Certainly I will make the second a delusion. 
It is more consonant with all my feelings and realizations, 

I am perfectly aware that I am free by nature, not that 
^ this bondage was true and my freedom a delusion. 

This discussion you see going on in all philosophies 
taken in the crude. Even in the most modern philo- 
sophies, you find the same discussion entering. Here are 
the two parties. One party says that there is no soul, 
the soul is a delusion. That delusion is being produced by 
the repeated transit of particles of matter, this combina- 
tion which you call the body or the brain, and so 
on ; its vibrations and motions and continuous transit 
of particles here and there, leaving the impres- 
sion of freedom. There were Buddhistic .sects who 
said, if you take a torch, and whirl it around 
you rapidly, there will be a circle of light. That 
does not exist, because the torch is changing place every 
moment, W e are but bundles of little particles, which 
in the rapid whirling produce this delusion. On the 
other hand, there is the statement, that this body is 
true, and the soul does not exist. The other explana- 
tion is that, in the rapid interchange of thought matter 
occurs as a delusion, but matter does not really exist. 
These remain to the present day, one side claiming that 
this spirit is a delusion and the other that matter is a 
delusion. Which side will you take? Of course, we 
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will take the spirit side and deny the matter. The 
arguments are the same for both sides, only on the 
spirit side the argument is a little stronger. For nobody 
bas ever seen what matter is. We can only feel- 
ourselves. I never saw a man who could feel matter 
outside of himself. Nobody was ever able to jump out- 
side his own soul. Therefore the argument is a little 
stronger on the side of the spirit. Secondly, the spirit 
thought explains the Universe, while materialism does 
not. Therefore, the materialistic explanation is illogical. 
This is a crude form of the same thought. If you boil 
all these philosophies down and analyse them, you will 
find these two things in collision. So here, too, in a 
more intricate form, in a more philosophical form, we- 
find the same question about natural purity and freedom 
and natural bondage. One side says that the first is a 
delusion, and the other that the second is a delusion and 
here too we side with the second that our bondage is a 
delusion, 

So the solution of the Yedanta is that we are not 
bound, we are free already. Not only so, but to say or 
to think that we are bound is dangerous : it is a mistake ; 
it is self-hypnotism. As soon as you say, “I am bound,” 
“I am weak,” “I am helpless,” woe unto you ! You rivet 
one more chain upon you. Do not say that, do not think 
so. I have heard of a man who lived in a forest and used 
to repeat day and night, “ Sivoham ” — I am the Blessed- 
One — and one day a tiger fell upon the man and dragged 
him away to kill him , and people on the other side of the 
river saw it, and heard the voice as long as voice remained 
in him saying “ Sivoham even in the very jaws of 
the tiger. There have been many such men. There have 
been cases of men who, while being cut to pieces have 
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blessed their enemies : “ I am He, I am He ; and so art 
Thou, £ am pure and perfect, and so are all my enemies, ' 
You are He, and' so am I. That is the position of 
strength. Nevertheless, there are the great and wonderful 
things in the religions of the Dualists ; wonderful is the 

■ idea of the personal God apart from this nature, whom 
wa are to worship and whom we are to love. Sometimes 

• it is very soothing. But, says the Vedanta, that soothing 
is something like morphia, the soothing that comes from 
an opiate, not natural. It brings weakness in the long 
run, and what this world wants to-day more than it ever 
did is strengthening. It is weakness, says the Vedanta, 
which is the cause of all misery in this world. Weakness 
-is the one cause of suffering. "We become miserable 
because we are weak. We steal, rob, lie, or commit any 
crime, because we are weak. V^e die because We are weak. 
We suffer because we are weak. Where there is nothing 

■ to weaken us, there is no death or any sorrow. We are 
miserable through delusion. Give up the delusion and the 
whole thing vanishes It is plain and simple indeed. 
Through all these philosophical discussions and tremendous 
mental gymnastics we come back to this one religious idea,*' 

-the simplest in the whole world. 

The Monistic Vedanta is the simplest form in which 
you can put a truth. It was the tremendous mistake 
made in India, made everywhere else, because they did 
not look at the principles they arrived at, but only thought 
of the process, which is very intricate indeed. These 
tremendous philosophical and logical propositions were 
alarming to them. They always thought these things' 
« could not be made universal, could not be made teachings 
of every-day practical life, and that under the guise of 
such a philosophy much lasity of living would arise. 
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But I do not believe at all that Monistic ideas preached 
to the world would produce immorality and weakness and 
50 forth. On the contrary, I have reason to believe that 
?t. is the only medicine there is. If this be the truth, why 
let people drink ditch water- when the stream of life is 
flowing by ? If this be the truth, that they are all pure, 
why not at this moment teach it to the whole world ? 
Saints and sinners, men, women and children, great or 
small, why not teach it with the voice of thunder, teach it 
to every man that is born and ever will come into the 
world, the man on the throne or the man sweeping the 
streets, rich or poor? I am the King' of Kings ; there is 
no King higher than I. L am the God of Gods ; there is 
no God higher than I. 

It appears now a very big and a very great under- 
taking, to many it appers very startling, but that is 
because of superstition, nothing else. By eating all sorts 
of low and indigestible food, and by starving ourselves we 
have made ourselves inoampe'ient to eat a good meal, We 
have listened to words of weakness from our childhood. 
It is just the same with ghosts. You always hear people 
say they don’t believe in ghosts, 'but, at the same time, 
very few do not get a little creepy sensation in the dark. 
It is simply superstition. S ) with all those things, This 
is the one idea that will come out of Yedanta, and the 
one idea that deserves to live. These books may go or 
die to-morrow. Whether this idea first flashed into the 
brains of the Hebrews or of the* people living at the Korth 
Pole nobody cares. But this is truth and truth is eternal, 
and truth itself teaches that it is not the special property of 
any being. Men and animals and gods are all common 
recipients of this one truth. Teach it to them, Why 
make life miserable ? Why let people fall into all sorts of 
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superstition ? I will give ten thousand lives if twenty of 
them will give up their superstitions.. Not only in this 
country, but in the land of its very birth, if you tell people 
this they are frightened. They say that this is for 
Sannyasins, who give up the world and live in forests 
that is all right. But for us, poor householders, we must 
all have some sort of fear, we will have ceremonies, and 
so on. 

Dualistic ideas have ruled the world long enough, and 
this is the result, W^hy not make a new experiment? 
It may take millions of years perhaps, for all minds to 
receive it, but why not begin now? If we have told it to 
twenty persons in our lives, we have done a great work. 

Then there is generally one great idea in India which 
militates against it, It is this. It is all very well to say ; 

“ I am the Pure, the Blessed,” but I cannot show it 
always in my life. That is true ; the ideal is always very 
hard. Every child that is born sees the sky overhead very 
far away, but is that any reason why we should not strike 
towards the sky ? Would it mend matters to go towards- 
superstition ? If we cannot get nectar, would it mend 
matters for us to drink poison ? Would it be any help for 
us, because we cannot realise truth immediately, to go into 
darkness and weakness and superstition ? 

I have no objection to Dualism in many of its forms. 

I like most of them, but I have objections to every form 
of teaching which inculcates weakness. That is the one 
question I put to every one, man, woman or child, when 
they are in training, physical, mental or spiritual. The . 
question is : Are you strong ? Do you feel strength ? — for 
I know it is truth alone that gives strength, I know that 
truth alone gives life, and nothing but going towards 
reality will make us strong, and none .will reach truth until 
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they are strong. Every system „ therefore, which weakoD& 
the mind, weakens the brain, makes one superstitious, 
makes one mope in darkness, always desiring all sorts of 
morbid impossibilities and mysteries and superstitions ^ 
those, therefore, I do not like, because their effect is 
dangerous on the human being, and they are all useless. 
They never bring any good. 

Those who hav^ tried may agree with me that such 
things always bring morbidity into the human being, make 
him weak, so weak that in course of time it will be almost 
i'npossible for him to receive truth and live up to truth. 
Strength, therefore, is the one thing that we want. 
Strengthening is the great ncedicine for the world’s disease. 
Strengthening is the medicine which the poor must have 
when tyrannised over by the rich. Strength is the medicine 
that the ignorant must have when oppressed by the learned;, 
and it is the medicine that sinners must have when tyran- 
nised over by other sinners, and nothing gives such 
strength as this idea of Monism. Nothing makes us so 
moral as that idea of Monism. Nothing makes us work so 
well at our best and highest, as when all the responsibility 
is thrown upon us, I challenge every one of you, How 
will you behave if I put a little baby in your hands ? 
Your whole life will be changed for the moment ; what- 
ever you be, you must become selfless for the time being, 
You will give up all your criminal ideas as soon as res- 
ponsibility is thrown upon you ; your whole character will 
change. So if the whole responsibility is thrown upon 
our own shoulders we are at our highest and best, when 
we have nobody to grope towards to lay all our blame 
upon, when we have neither the Devil nor a personal 
God to lay all our evils upon, when we are alone respon- 
sible, That takes us to our highest and best. I am res- 
12 
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poDsible for my fate, I am the bringer of good unto 
myself, I am the bringer of evil. I am the Pure and 
Blessed One. We must reject all thoughts that assert the 
•contrary. “ I never had death nor fear, I have no 
•difference of caste or creed. I had neither father nor 
mother, nor birth, nor death, nor friend nor foe, for I am 
Existence, Knowledge and Bliss Absolute ; I am the Bliss- 
ful One. I am the Blissful One. I am not bound either 
by virtue or vice, by happiness or misery. Pilgrimages and 
books and the Vedas, and all these ceremonials can never 
bind me. I do not eat, the body is not mine, nor the 
superstitions that come to the body, nor the decay that 
comes to the body, for I am Existence, Knowledge and 
Bliss Absolute ; I am the Blissful One, I am the Blissful 
One.” 

This, says the Vedanta, is the only prayer that the 
masses should have, This is the only way to reach the 
goal, to tell ourselves, and to tell everybody else that we 
are He. And as you go on repeating, strength comes. 
He who lisps at first will get stronger 'and stronger, the 
voice will increase in volume until it takes possession of 
our hearts and ideas, and will course through our veins, 
and permeate all our body. The delusion will vanish as 
the sunlight becomes more and more effulgent, load after 
load of ignorance will vanish, and then will come a time 
when the whole has disappeared and the Sun, and the Sun 
alone, will be left. This Vedantic idea, of course, to many 
seems very terrible, but that is, just as I have said, on 
account of superstition. There are people in this country 
who, if I told them there was no such being as the Devil, 
will think all religion is gone. Many people have said to 
me, how can there be religion without a devil ? They say 
how can there be religion without someone to direct us? 
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^ow can we live without being ruled by somebody ? We 
Hike to be treated. We have become used to it and like it,. 
We are not happy until we feel we have been reprimanded 
•by somebody every day. The same superstition 1 But, 
however terrible it may seem now, the time will come when 
we shall look back, each one of us, and smile at every one 
of these 'superstitions which had covered the pure and 
• eternal Soul, and repeat with gladness, with truth, and 
'With strength : “ I am He, and was He. and always will 
'be He.” 
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^ LMOST all of you have heard of the word mcnja-,. 

Generally it: is used, though, I am afraid, very 
■wrongly, to denote illusion, or delusion, or some such 
thing, but as this theory forms, as it were, one of the- 
pillars upon which the Vedanta rests, it is necessary that 
it should be properly understood, and I ask a little patience 
of 3mu, for there is great danger of being unpresented in 
ipxpounding the theory of onaya. The oldest idea of maya- 
that WG can find in Vedic literature is, where this word is 
used in the sense of delusion^ but then the real theory has 
not been reached. We find such passages as — Indro maya~ 
hJiih gururupamiyate^ ^^J.ndiVSi through his maya assumed’ 
the form of Guru.” Here it is true the word mava means- 
something like magic, So we find various other passages,, 
always taking the same meaning. The word maya then 
drops out of sight altogether. In the meanwhile the idea 
is developing. We find later on the question is raised : 
Why cannot we know this secret of this Universe, and the- 
answer that is given is very significant — Niharena pravriia- 
jalp^ya asutripah uktasa sha charanti, “ Because we talk 
in vain, and because we are satisfied with the things of the 
senses, and because we are running after desires ; therefore 
V7e cover this reality, as'it were, with a mist.” Sere the 
word maya is not used at all, but we get one idea, that the- 
reason they attribute for our ignorance is a kind of mist 
that has come between us and the truth. Much later on, 
in one of the latest Upanishads, we find the word mayw 
reappearing, but, by this time, a good deal of transformation- 
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ijias been worked upon it:, a mass of new meaning has 
%y this time attached itself to the word. Theories have 
been propounded and repeated : others have been taken 
up, until at last the idea of maya has become a fixed 
.quantity. We read in the Svetasvatara TJpanishad — 
Maya/titu praTci'itim mdyat mcLyinantu maheswaTaTti, Know 
Nature to be may a and the mind, the ruler of this maya^ 
is the Lord Himself.” Coming to our philosophers, we find 
that this word maya has been manipulated in various 
fashions, until we come to the great Sankaracharya. 
Perhaps, the word maya^ or the theory, was manipulated 
a little by the Buddhists too, but in the hands of Buddhists 
it became very much like what is called Idealism, and that 
is the meaning that is now generally given to the word 
maya. When the Hindu says the world is maya, at once 
people get the idea that the world is an illusion. This in- 
terpretation has some basis, as coming through the Bud- 
dhistic philosophers, because there was one section of 
■philosophers who did not believe in the external world at 
all. But the maya of the Yedanta, in its last developed 
form, is neither Idealism nor Realism, neither is it a 
theory. It is a simple statement of facts — what we are, 
and what we see around us. As I have told you before, 
the minds of the people from whom the V edas came, 
were intent upon following principles, discovering princi- 
•ples. As it were, they had no time to work upon details, 
or to wait for them ; they wanted to go deep into the 
'heart of things. Something beyond was calling them, 
as it were, and they could not wait. As such, we find 
that, scattered all through the XJpanisbads, the details 
of subjects, which we now call modern science, are often 
■“Very erroneous but, at the same time, their principles 
^are there. For instance, the idea of ether, which is one 
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of the latest theories of modern science is there already^ 
in forms much more developed than what the modern 
man’s scientific ether is now; but it was in principle 
when they wanted to demonstrate the works of that- 
ether principle, they made many mistakes. The theory 
of the all-pervading life principle, of which all life in this 
Universe is but a dilfering manifestation, is there already 
in the Vedas — in the Brahmanas« There is a long hymn - 
in the Samhitas in which this is praised, of which 

all life is but a manifestation. By the bye, it may 
interest some of you to know that there are theories- 
about the origin of life on this earth in the Vedic 
philosophy, pretty much the same as that which has ■ 
been advanced by some of your modern European 
scientists. You, of course, all know that there is a 
theory that life came from other planets, while it is a • 
settled doctrine that life comes in this way from the 
moon with some Vedic philosophers. 

Coming to principles, we find them very courageous 
and wonderfully bold in propounding large and generalis- 
ed theories, So the answer which they wanted to get. 
about the solution of the mystery of this Universe - 
from the external world they got as much as was possible. 
The detailed working of modern science does not bring 
the question one step nearer to solution, because the 
principles have failed. If the theory of ether failed in- 
ancient times to give a solution, of the mystery of the ■ 
Universe, working out the details of that- ether theory 
will not bring us much near to the truth, If the ■ 
theory of the all-pervading life failed as^ a theory of 
this Universe, it would not mean anything more if 
worked out in detail, for the details do not change 
th^ principle of the Universe. What I mean is,, that^ 
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in their enquiry into the principle, the Hindu think- 
ers were as bold as, and in some cases much bolder 
.than, the moderns. The principle" was going on, and they 
found some of the biggest generalization that have yet' 
been reached, and some are there still as theories which 
modern science has yet to get, perhaps as theories even. 
For instance, they not only arrived at the ether theory,, 
but went beyond a classified mind also, as a still more 
rarefied ether, Beyond that, they found a still more 
rarefied ether. Yet there is no solution, it does not 
answer the problem. Ho amount of knowledge of the 
external world would answer the problem. We find here 
we were just beginning to know a little ; wait a few 
thousand 3’ears and we shall get the solution, “ Ho 
says the Yedantisk^ for he has proved beyond all doubt 
that the mind is limited ; we cannot go beyond certain 
limits, we cannot go beyond time, space and the law of 
causation. As no man can jump out of his own self, so 
no man can go beyond the limits that have been put upon 
us by the laws of time and space. Every attempt to 
solve the law of causation, time and space, would be 
futile, because the very attempt would have to be made- 
by taking for granted the existence of these three, It 
cannot be. What form does the statement of the exis- 
tence of the world take then ? “The world has no exis- 
tence” — Jagamnithya , What is meant thereby ? That- 
it has no existence absolute. It exists only as relative to^ 
my mind, to yours, and to the mind of everybody 
else. We see this world with the five senses. If we had- 
another sense, we would see in it something else. If we- 
had still another sense, ^it would appear as something yet 
different. So on we go.^i |lt, has, therefore, no existence :: 
that unchangeable, immovable, infinite existence it has^ 
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Dofc. Nor can it be called non-existence, seeing that it 
•exists, and we have to work in and through it, It is a 
mixture of this existence and non-existence. 

Coming from abstractions to common every-day 
details of our lives, we find that our whole life is a 
mixture of this contradiction of existence and non-exis- 
tence, There is this contradiction in knowledge. It 
seems then man can know everything, if he only wants 
to know ; but before he has gone a few steps he finds an 
adamantine wall which he cannot move. All his work is 
in a circle, and he cannot go beyond that circle, The 
problems which are nearest and dearest unto him, are 
impelling him and calling on him day and night for a 
solution, but he cannot solve them, because he cannot go 
beyond his intellect. And yet the desire is implanted 
strongly in him. Still we know that the only good is to 
be obtained by controlling and checking these impulses. 
With every breath, every impulse of our heart asks us to 
be selfish. At the same time, there is some power beyond 
us which says that it is unselfishness which is alone 
good. E^ery child is a born optimist ; he is dreaming 
golden dreams. In youth he becomes still more 
■optimistic. It is hard for a young man to believe that 
there is such a thing as death, such a thing as defeat or 
•degradation. Old age comes, and life is a mass of ruin. 
Dreams have vanished into air, and the old man has 
■become a pessimist. Thus we are going on, from one 
extreme to the other, buffeted by Nature, without hope, 
without limit, without knowing the bounds, without 
'knowing where we are going. It reminds me of a cele- 
brated song as written in the Lolita, Vistara, in the bio- 
graphy of Buddha, Buddha was born, says the book, as 
1}he saviour of mankind, but he forgot himself in the 
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Jusuries of his paJace, and some angels came to sing a. 
song to rouse him up, and the burden of the whole song 
is : “ “We are floating down this river, continually 

■changing, no stop and no rest. So are all our lives, going 
on and on without knowing any rest.” What are we to 
do? The man who has enough to eat and drink is an 
optimist and he says, do not speak of misery, for it 
frightens him. Tell him not of the sorrows and the 
sufferings of the world ; go to him and say that it is all 
good. “Yes, I am safe,” says he, “look at me, I have a 
nice house to live in. I do not care for cold ; therefore 
do not bring these horrible pictures before me.” But, on 
the other hand, there are others dying of cold and hunger. 
•Go and teach them that it is all good. There is a man 
who has suffered tremendously in this life, and he will 
not hear of anything joyful, of anything beautiful, of 
anything that is good. “Frighten everybody,” says be, 
•“ why should it be that anybody should laugh while 
I am weeping ? I must make them all weep with me, 
for I am miserable, and they must all be miserable 5 
that is my only consolation.” Thus we are going on 
between optimism and pessimism. Then there is the 
tremendous fact of death. The whole world is going to 
•death; everything is dying. All our progress, our 
vanities, our reforms, our luxuries, our wealth, our 
knowledge, have that one end — death. That is all, that 
-is certain. Cities come and go, empires rise and fall, 
planets break into pieces and crumble into dust, to be 
blown about by the atmospheres of the different planets. 
Thus it is going on from time without beginning. What 
is the goal ? Death is the goal of everything. Death 
is the goal of life, of beauty, of wealth, of power, of 
virtue too. Saints die and sinners die, kings die and 
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beggars die. They are all going to death’, and yet this- 
tremendous clinging on to life exists. Somehow, we do- 
not know why we have to cling on to life ; we cannot give 
it up. And this is maya. 

The mother is nursing a child with great care ; all 
her soul, her life, is in that child. The child grows, be- 
comes big, and perchance becopies a blackguard and a 
brute, kicks her and beats her everyday; and yet the 
mother clings on to the child, and when her reason awakes 
she covers it up with the idea of love. She little thinks 
it is not love, it is something which has got hold of her 
nerves, she cannot shake it off ; however she may try, she 
cannot shake off the bondage she has — and this is maya. 
We are all after the Golden Fleece. Every one of us- 
thinks that this will be ours, but very few of them are in 
the world, Every reasonable man sees that the'chance is- 
perhaps one in^twenty millions for this Golden Fleece, yet 
everyone must struggle for it and the majority never get 
anything. And this is maya. Death is stalking day and 
night over this earth of ours, but at the same time we 
always believe that we shall live eternally. A question 
was once asked of King Yudhisthira : “ What is the most 
wonderful thing on this earth ?” And the King replied : 
“ Every day people are dying around us, and yet men think 
they will never die,” And this is maya. This tremendous 
contradiction in our intellect, in our knowledge, in our life, 
in our facts, everywhere this tremendous amount of contra- 
diction, pleasure succeeding pain, and pain pleasure. A 
reformer arises and wants to remedy the evils that are 
existing in a certain nation ; and before they have been 
remedied, twenty thousand evils arise in another corner. 
It is an old house that is falling ; patch it up in one place, 
the ruin extends to another corner. In India our re- 
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formers cry and preach against the evils, which enforced' 
widowhood brings to Indian women. In the West non- 
marriage is the great evil. Help the unmarried on one 
side ; they are suffering. Help the widows on the other 
they are suffering. Like the old rheumatism in the body,,, 
drive it from the head and it goes to the body, and from 
there to the feet. Some people become richer than others,, 
learning and wealth and culture become their exclusive 
possession. Knowledge is so great and grand, culture is so 
beautiful ! It is in the hands of a select few ! Terrible is 
the thought ! Reformers come, distribute it over a large 
mass. More happiness is brought to the large mass in the 
sense of physical happiness, but, perhaps, as culture comes, 
this physical happiness vanishes. Which way shall we go,, 
for the knowledge of happiness brings the knowledge of 
unhappiness ? The least bit of happiness that we enjoy is 
somewhere causing the same amount of misery. This,, 
this is the state of things. The young, perhaps, do not 
see it clearly, but those who have lived long enough, and' 
those who have struggled enough will understand it. And 
this is maya. These things are going on day and night 
and to find a solution of this problem would be impos- 
sible. Why should it be thus? It would be an impos- 
sible question to answer, because the question cannot be 
logically formulated. There is neither how nor why to 
this. We cannot grasp it before we can answer it ; we 
do not know what it is, before we can answer. We 
cannot make it steady one moment, eluding our grasp- 
pvery minute. We are like blind machines. We mCy 
think back upon our selfishness, our attempts to do goodt 
to others, but we had to do this, we could not help. 

I have to stand up and lecture to you and you have 
to sit and listen ; we cannot help it. And you will go 
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home, and some of you may have learnt a thing or. two, 
while, perhaps, others will think the man has talked non- 
sense, I will go home thinking I have been lecturing, And 
this is maya. 

So maya is' a statement of the fact of this Universe, 
■of how it is going on. People generally get frightened 
when these things are told them, Bold we must be, 
'Hiding facts is not the way to find a remedy. As the 
hare, you all know, hunted down by dogs, puts its head 
down and thinks itself safe, so when we run into optimism 
or pessimism, we are doing just like the hare, and that is 
not a remedy. There are, on the other side objections, 
and these objections, you may remark, are always from 
'people who have more of the things of life, or of enjoy- 
ments. In this country (England) it is very difficult to 
become a pessimist. Everyone tells me how wonderfully 
the world is going on, how progressive, but what he him- 
self is, is his own world. Old questions arise ; Christianity 
must be the only religion of the world, because Christian 
‘nations are prosperous ! But that would defeat its own 
object, because the prosperity of the Christian nations 
depends on the misfortune of the non-Christian nations. 
There must be some to prey upon. Suppose the whole 
world were to become Christian, then the Christian nation 
'Would become poor, because there would be no non-Chris- 
tian nations for them to prey upon. So the argument 
would kill itself. Animals are living upon the plants, men 
•upon animals, and, worst of all, upon each other, the strong 
■upon the weak ; this is going on all round, and this is maya. 
What solution do you apply to this ? We hear everyday of 
such and such explanations, and are told that in the long 
■run it will be all good. Suppose it be possible which is 
'Very much to be doubted — but let us take it for granted, 
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why should it be, this diabolical way of doing good ? Why 
cannot good be done through good, instead of through 
these diabolical methods ? The descendants of the human 
beings of to-day will be happ3' ; then what does it matter 
to me that I am suffering so much? This is mayaV 
There is no solution to it. Again, we often hear that it 
is one of the features of evolution that it eliminates evil, 
and this evil being continually eliminated from the world, 
at last there will remain only good and good alone. That 
is very nice to bear, and it panders to our vanities, at least 
of those of us who have got enough in this world, who 
have not a hard struggle to face everyday, and nob being 
crushed under the wheels of this so-called evolution. It is 
very good and comforting to them indeed. The common 
herds may suffer, but they do not care ; let them die, 
they do not care for them, Yery good, but yet this argu* 
ment is fallacious from beginning to end. It takes for 
granted, in the first place, that manifested good and evil in 
this world are fixed quantities. In the second place, it 
makes a still worse assumption, that the amount of good is 
an increasing quantity, and the amount of evil is a constant 
quantity. So if evil is being eliminated in this way by what 
they call evolution, there will come a time when this evil 
will be eliminated and what remains wfill be all good. Yery 
easy to say, but can it be proved that evil is a fixed 
quantity ? Is it not increasing all the time ? Take the 
man who lives in a forest, who does not know even how to 
cultivate the mind, cannot read a book, has not heard of 
such a thing as writing. Cut that man into twenty pieces 
to-night, and to-morrow he is all right. Run a bayonet 
through his body and take it out, and he is all right 
again, while we, who are more cultured, get scratched in 
the streets and die. Machines are making things 
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cheap, making for progress and evolution, but are 
crushing down millions that one may become rich, making 
one richer than others, and thousands at the same time 
poorer and poorer, making slaves of whole masses of 
human beings. That way it is going on. The animal 
■man has enjoyments only in the senses, his pains and 
pleasures are only in the senses. If he does not get 
enough to eat, he is miserable, or if something happens to 
his body, he is miserable. In the senses, both his misery 
and his happiness begin and end. And as soon as this 
man progresses, as soon as his horizon of happiness 
increases, his horizon of unhappiness increases pi^o- 
portionately. The man in the forest does not know what 
it is to be jealous, to bo in the law court, to pay taxes 
regularly, what is to be blamed by society, to be watched 
day and night by the most tremendous tyranny that 
human diabolism ever invented, prying into the secrets of 
• every human heart. He does not know how man becomes 
a thousand times more diabolical than any other animal, 
with all his vain knowledge, and with all his pride. Thus 
it is that, as we emerge out of the senses, we develop 
higher powers of enjoyment, and at the same time, we have 
-to develop higher powers of suffering too ; the nerves, on 
the other hand, are becoming finer, and capable of 
suffering more. Often, in every society, we find that the 
ignorant, common man, if he is abused, does not feel much, 
but he feels a good thrashing. But the gentleman cannot 
•bear a single word of abuse, he has become so finely 
nerved. Misery has increased with his susceptibility to 
happiness. This does not go much to prove the philoso- 
^pher’s case. As we increase our power to be happy, we 
rare always increasing our power to suffer ; and, in my 
-humble opinion, if we advance in our power to become^ 
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•happy in arithmetical progression, we shall progress, on 
the other hand, in the power to become miserable in 
geometrical progression. They who live in a forest do not 
. know much of society, while we, who are progressing, know 
that the more we can progress, the more we can feel, and 
nobody knows whether three-quarters of us are not born 
lunatics. This is maya. 

Thus we find that may a is not a theory for the expla- 
nation of the world ; it is simply a statement of facts as 
they exist, that the very basis of our being is contradic- 
tion, that everywhere we go we have to move through this 
tremendous contradiction, that wherever there is good 
iihere must be evil, and wherever there is evil there must be 
good, wherever there is life, death must follow it as its 
shadow, and every one who smiles must have to weep and 
whoever weeps must smile also. Nor can this state of 
things be remedied. We may verily imagine that there 
will be a place where there will be good and not evil, 
that there will be places where we shall only laugh and never 
weep. Such a thing is impossible in the very nature of 
things, for the condition will be the same. Wherever there 
is the power of producing a smile in us, there lurks the 
power of producing tears in our eyes. Wherever there i& 
i}he power of producing a feeling of happiness in us, there 
lurks somewhere the power of making us miserable. 

Thus the Yedanta philosophy is neither ^optimistic 
•nor pessimistic, It voices both of these, and takes things 
as they are, that this world is a mixture of good and evil, 
•happiness and misery ; increase the one, and the other 
must increase with it. There will never be a good world 
because the very idea is a contradiction in terms ; nor can 
there be a bad world. At the same time, it finds out one 
great secret by this analysis, and it is this, that good and 
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bad are not two cut-and-dried separate existences. There 
is not one thing in this world of ours which you can label 
as good, and good alone, and there is not one thing in this 
world of ours which you can label as bad, and bad alone. 
The very same phenomenon, which is appearing to be good 
now, may appear to be bad to-morrow. The same thing 
which is producing misery in one, may produce happiness 
in another. The fire that burns the child may cook a good 
meal for a starving man. The same nerves that carry 
the sensations of misery carry also the sensations of 
happiness. To stop evil, therefore, the only way is to- 
stop the good also ; there is no other way that is sure. 
To stop death, we shall have to stop life also. Life 
without death, and happiness without misery, are contra- 
dictions, and neither can be true because both of them 
are manifestations of the same thing. What I thought to 
be good yesterday, I do not think to be good now. In all 
my life, when I look back upon it, and see my ideas that 
have been at difierent times, I find this to be so. At one 
time, my ideal was to drive a strong pair of horses ; I do 
not think so now. At another time, ‘when I was a little 
•child, I thought if I could learn to make a certain kind of 
sweetmeat, I should be perfectly happy. At another time, 
I thought I should be perfectly happy if I had a wife and 
children and plenty of money, I laugh at them all now as 
childish ncjnsense. The ‘Vedanta says : There must come 
a tiqce when we look and laugh at these ideals of ours, 
whi3h made us afraid of giving up our individuality. Each 
one wants to keep this body and not give it up, and ouk- 
idea is that if we can keep the body for an indefinite time 
we shall be very happy, but there will come a time when 
we shall laugh at that too. Now, if such be the state of 
things, we are in a state of helpless contradiction, neither 
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existence, nor non-existence but a mixture of them bo tb 
neither misery, nor happiness, but a mixture of them both.. 
Then what is the use of Yedanta, and all other 
^philosophies and religions? And, above all, what is the 
use of doing good work ? This is a question that come& 
to the mind, for people will always ask you if suck 
is the state of things, that whenever you try to do 
good the same evil remains, and whenever you try to 
create happiness there will always be mountains high 
of misery— What is the use ? The answer is, in the first- 
place, that you have got to work in the way of lessening 
misery for that is the only way to make yourselves- 
happy. Everyone of us finds it out sooner or later in our 
lives. The bright ones find it out a little earlier, and the 
dull ones a little later. The dull ones pay very dearly for 
the discovery and the bright ones less dearly. In the 
second place, apart from that, although we know thero 
never will come a time when this Universe will be full of 
happiness and without misery, still this is the work to 
be done ; although misery increases, still, let us do our 
part at the same time. Both these forces will make the 
Universe live until there comes a time when we awake 
from our dreams and give up this building of mud-pies, 
which we are doing all the time, for it is true that it is 
only a building of mud-pies. That one lesson we shall 
have to learn. It will take a long, long time for us to 
learn. The Vedanta says the Infinite has become the- 
Finite. Attempts have been made in Germany to build 
a system of philosophy on such a basis. Such attempts- 
are made even in Eagland now, but the analysis of the 
position of these philosophers is this : that the Infinite- 
is trying to express itself in this Universe. Very- good, 
and therefore there, must come a time when the Infinite^^ 
13 
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will succeed in expressing itself. As sucb, the absolute 
state is a lower state than the manifested, because in the 
manifested state the absolute expresses itself, and we are 
to help this expression more and more, until the Infinite 
-on that side empties itself out on this side. It is very 
nice, and we have used the words infinite and manifestation 
and expression, and so on, but philosophers naturally ask , 
for a logical fundamental basis that the Finite can be the 
Infinite, that one can be twenty millions, say. The 
Absolute and the Infinite become this Universe under 
limitations. E'^ery thing here, therefore, must be limited, 
■everything that comes out of the senses, or through the 
mind, or through the intellect, must of necessity be limited 
and the limited to be limited "is simply absurd, and can 
never be. 

The Vedanta, on the other band, says that it is true 
that the Absolute or the Infinite is trying to express itself 
in the Finite, but there will come a time when it will find 
that it is impossible, and that it will have to beat a retreat, 
and this beating a retreat is the real beginning of religion. 
Henunciation is the beginning of religion. It is very hard 
for modern people to talk of renunciation. I stand, as it 
were, as it was said of me in America, as a man who has 
come out of a world that has been dead and buried and 
gone these five thousand years, and talks of renunciation. 
So says, perhaps, the English philosopher. Yet it is true 
that that is the only fact in life, renounce and give up. 
Struggle bard and try your best to find any other way. 
Then comes a time when the mind awakes, awakes from 
this long and dreary dream ; the child gives up its play 
and wants to go back to mother. It finds; — 

Nojatuhamah hamanam upahhogena samyati 

Havisha hrishnavartmeva hJiuya evahhi vardlmtCt 
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“ Desires are never satisfied by the enjoyment of 
•desires, they only increase the more, as butter poured upon 
"fire increases the flame all the time.” So are all sense 
enjoyments, all intellectual enjoyments. So are all the 
enjoyments of which the human soul is capable. They are 
all for nothing, they are within maya, within this network 
beyond which we cannot go. We may run through it, 
through infinite times and find no end, and whenever we 
struggle to get a little bit of enjoyment, a mass of misery 
will be on our back. How awful will be the state of 
things ! And when I try to think of this, I cannot but 
think that this theory of inaya^ this statement that it 
is all maya^ is the best and only esplanation. What an 
amount of misery there is in this world, and if you travel 
among various nations you will find out this, that one 
nation has attempted to cure its evils by one means, and 
another by another ! The very same evil has been taken up 
by the various races, and attempts have been made in 
various ways to check the evil, yet no nation has succeeded. 
If it has been minimised in one point, a mass of evil has 
been crowded into another point. Thus it goes. The 
Hindus, to produce a little chastity in the race, have 
degraded all their children by child- marriage, which in the 
long run, has degraded the race. At the same time, I 
cannot deny that this marriage makes the race more 
chaste. What would you have ? If you want the nation to 
be more chaste, you degrade men and women physically 
by this awful child-marriage, On the other hand, are 
- you safe on your side ? Ho, because chastity is the life 
of a nation. Do you not find in history that the first 
death-sign of a nation has come through unchastity ? 
When that has entered, the end of the race is in 
sight. Where shall we get a solution of these miseries 
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then ? If parents select husbands and; wives for their - 
own children, then this evil of love is prevented. The 
daughters of India are more practical than sentimental. 
‘Very little of poetry remains in their lives, Again, if 
people select their own husbands and wives, that does 
not bring much happiness. The Indian woman is 
very happy ; there is scarcely a case of quarrelling 
between husband and wife. On the other hand, in 
the United States, where the greatest liberty obtains, 
scarcely is there a happy home. There may be 
some, but the number of unhappy homes and marriages 
is so large that it passes all description. Scarcely could 
I go to a meeting or a society but I found three quarters - 
of the women present had turned out their husbands- 
and children, It is so here, there and everywhere. 
What does it show ? That, after all, not much happiness 
has been gained by all these ideals. We all struggle 
for happiness, and before we get a little on one side, on 
the other side there begins unhappiness. 

Shall we not work to do good then ? Yes, with more 
zest than ever, but what this knowledge will do for us 
is to break dov^rn our fanaticism. The Englishman will 
no more become a fanatic to curse the Hindu — “Oh 
the diabolical Hindu, how he treats his \vomen !” ' 
He will have learnt to respect the customs of different 
nations. There will be less of fanaticism and more 
work; fanatics cannot work; they waste three-fourths - 
of their energy. It is what they call the level-headed,, 
calm, practical man who works. Mere ranting fanatics 
do not do much. So the power to work will increase 
from this idea. Knowing that this is the state of' 
things, there will he more patience. The sight of 
misery or of evil will not be able to throw us off our 
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-balance and make us run after shadows. Therefore 
patience will come to us, knowing that the world will 
have to go on in this way. Say, for instance, that all 
men will have become good, then the animals will have 
■become men, and will have to go through the same state, 
-and so the plants, But only one thing is certain ; the 
mighty river is rushing towards the ocean ; and there are 
bits of straw and paper in the stream, which are trying to 
-get back, but we are sure that the time will come when 
each one of these pieces will be drawn towards that Infinite 
ocean. So, in this life, with all its miseries and sorrows, 
its joys and smiles and tears, one thing is certain, that 
it is rushing towards that Infinite ocean, and it is only 
a quesuion of time when you and X, and plants, and 
animals, and every particle of life that exists anywhere 
must come into that Infinite ocean of life, unto freedom, 
and unto God. 

Let me repeat, once more, because w-e always make 
ohe mistake, that the Vedantic position is neither 
ipessimism nor optimism, It does not say that this 
world is all evil or all good, It says that our evil is of 
•no more value than our good, and our good of no more 
value than our evil, They are all bound together in this 
way, This is the world ; and knowing this you work 
with patience, ^W^hat for ? W by should we work ? If 
this is the state of things, what shall we do ? Why not 
become agnostics? The modern agnostics also know 
there is no solution of this problem, no getting out of this 
veil of maya^ as we should say in our language ; therefore, 
•be satisfied and enjoy things. Here again, is a mistake, a, 
'tremendous mistake, a most illogical mistake. And it is 
"this ! What do you mean by the life around you ? Do 
;you mean by life only the senses ? In this everyone of u& 
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differs only slightly from the brutes. I am sure that no* 
one is present here, whose life is only in the senses. Then 
this present life means something more than that. Our 
feelings and thoughts and all that are part and parcel of 
our life ; and is not the struggle towards the great ideal ^ 
towards perfection, one of the most important components of 
what we call life ? According to the agnostics, we must take 
care of life as it is, But this life means our little and 

sorrows, and all that, and above all, this tremendous search 
after the ideal, the backbone of life, going towards per- 
fection, We must have that, and, therefore, we cannot be 
agnostics, or take the agnostic world at sight. The agnostic- 
position takes this life to be all that exists, miTzus this 
latter component and this, he has found out, cannot be ^ 
known, wherefore he must give up the search. This is-\ 
what is called Maya, this Nature, this Universe, Tbis^ 
according to the Vedantist, is Nature. Now all religions 
are more or less attempts to get^ beyond this, the crudest, 
or the most developed, expressed through mythology, or 
symbology, or through the abstractions of philosophy,, 
through stories of gods, or angels, or demons, or hob- 
goblins, through stories of saints or seers, or great men,, 
or prophets, all have that one object they are all trying 
to get beyond these limitations, to find something which 
is beyond this. In one word, they are all struggling to- 
wards liberty. Man has known consciously or unconsciously 
that he is bound ; he is not what he wants to be. It was 
taught to him at the very time, the very moment he began 
to look around, that very moment he found he was bound,, 
and he also found that there was something in him which 
wanted to fly beyond, where the body could not follow, 
something which was as yet chained down by this limita- 
tion. Even in the lowest of religious ideas, were departed 
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ancestors, and other spirits, mostly violent’ and^ cruel, 
lurking about the houses of their friends fond of blood- 
shed and strong drink — even there we find that one 
conimon factor, that of freedom. The man who wants to 
worship the gods, sees in them above all things greater 
freedom than in himself ; if a door is cloEed, the gods can 
get through walls and so on ; the walls have no limitations 
to them. This one idea of liberty is increasing until it 
comes to the ideal of a personal God, and that is the centime 
of the ideal that God is someone beyond the limitation of 
mayo,, I hear, as it were, a voice before me. I feel as if 
this question were being discussed by those ancient sages 
of India, in some of those forest retreats, and in one of 
them even the oldest and the holiest fail to reach the 
solution, but a young boy is standing up in the midst of 
them and declaring — 

S'rinvantu visve amritasya puttrah, 

Aye clhamani divyani tasthuh 'i5|l 

4}: ^ ^ ^ 

4i> *• 

Yedaham etam purusham inahantam, 

Adityavarnam iamasah parastat^ 

Tamevam viditva ati Mriiyum eti, 

Nanyah pantha vidyate ayanaya ||(§|1 
“ Hear ye children of immortality, hear ye who live 
in the highest places, I have found the way. There is a 
way out beyond the darkness by knowing Him who is 
beyond this darkness.” "We find this assertion as coming 
from the same Upanishad. This w>aya is there ; it is 
terrible ; the work through maya is impossible. If a man 
says, I will sit beside this river and I will ford the river 
when it has run down into the ocean, that man would be 
as much correct as the man who says he will work till this 
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world has become all good, and he will then enjoy this 
world : neither will one come nor the other. The way is 
not with maya but against maya. This is another fact to 
learn. We are not born helpers of Nature, but competitors 
with Nature. W^e are the bondmasters, and we are trying 
"to bind ourselves down. Why is this house here? Natuie 
•did not give it, Nature says, go and live in the forest, 
Man says, I will build a house and fight with Nature, and 
he does. The whole history of humanity is a continuous 
fight against the so-called laws of Nature, and man gains 
in the end. Coming into the eternal world, there too the 
:same fight is going on, this fight between the animal man 
and the spiritual man, betweeen light and darkness, and 
here too man becomes victorious. He, as it were, cuts his 
way out of Nature to this idea of liberty. We have seen 
ao far, then, that here is a statement of wcr^/ft, and beyond 
this maya the Yedantic philosophers find something which 
is not bound by maya, and if we can get where that stands 
certainly we are beyond onaya. This is the common pro- 
perty of all religions, what you call Theism. But with the 
Vedanta, it is just for the beginning of religion and not 
the end. The idea of a personal God, the ruler and 
creater of this Universe, as he has been styled Maya- 
dhishiitah, the ruler of maya or Nature, is not the end 
of these Yedantic ideas, it is just at the beginning and the 
idea grows and grows until the Yedantist finds that He 
who was standing outside was He himself who was in 
reality inside. It was the very One who was free, who 
^thought He was bound. 
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W E have seen how the idea of Maya, which forms as 
it were one of the basic doctrines of the Advaita 
Yedanta, is, in its germ, found even in the Samhitas, and 
that in reality all the ideas which are developed in the 
Upanishads are to be found already in the Samhitas in 
some form or other. Most of you are by this time 
perfectly acquainted with the idea of Moya, and know 
that it is sometimes very erroneously explained as illusion, 
so that when the Universe is said to be Maya, that also 
would have to be explained as being illusion. The 
translation of the word is neither happy nor correct. 
Maya is not a theory, it is simply a statement of facts 
about the Universe at it exists, and to understand Maya 
we must go back to the Samhitas and begin with the 
conception in germ. We have seen how the ideas of 
these Devas came. At the same time these Devas were 
at first only powerful beings, nothing more. Most of 
you are horrified when rtadirg the old scriptures whether 
of the Greeks, the Hebrews, the Persians, or others, to 
-find that the ancient Gods sometimes did things which to 
us are very repugnant, but when reading these books, 
we entirely forget that we are persons of the nineteenth 
century, and these Gods were beings existing thousands 
of years ago, and we also forget that the people who 
worshipped these Gods found nothing incongruous in 
their characters, found nothing to frighten them in 
depicting their Gods as they did, because they were very 
much like themselves. I may also remark that this is 
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the one great lesson we have to learn throughout our lives,. 
In judging others we always judge them by our own 
ideals. That is not as it should be. Everyone must be 
judged according to his own ideal, and not by that of 
anyone else. In all our dealings with our fellow-beings we 
constantly labour under this mistake, and I am of opinion 
that the vast majority of our quarrels and fights with our 
fellow-beings arise simply from this one cause, that we are 
always trying to judge other Gods by our own, other 
ideals by our ideals, and others’ motives from our motives. . 
Under certain circumstances I might do a certain thing,, 
and when I see another person taking the same course I 
think he has also the same motive actuating him, little 
dreaming that although the effect may be the same, yet 
many thousands of causes may produce the same effect, . 
He may have performed the action with quite a different 
motive from what would impel me to do the same thing. 
So in judging of those ancient religions we must not take 
the ordinary standpoint to which we incline in our judg- 
ment of others, but must throw ourselves as it were into 
the position of thought in those early times. 

The idea of the cruel and ruthless Jehovah in the 
Old Testament has frightened many — but why ? What 
right have they to assume that the Jebovah of the ancient 
Jews must represent the conventional idea of God 
of the present day ? And at the same time we must 
not forget that there will come men after us who will 
laugh at our ideas of religion and God in the same 
way that we laugh at those of the ancients. Yet 
through all those various conceptions runs the golden 
thread of unity, and it is the purpose of the’ Yedanta 
to unfold this thread. “ I am the thread that runs 
through all these various ideals, each one of which is like 
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one pearl,” says the Lord Krishna ; and that is the duty 
of Yedanta, to establish this connecting thread, how- 
ever incongruous, hideous, horrible, or disgusting may 
have been these ideas when judged according to the 
conceptions of to-day. When these ideals had the setting 
of past times they were harmonious, they were not more 
hideous than our present ideas. It is only when we try 
to take them 'out of these settings and apply them to our 
own present circumstances, that the hideousnefs becomes 
obvious. It is all gone and dead and past. Just as the 
old Jew has developed into the keen, modern, sharp Jew 
and the ancient Aryan into the intellectual Hindu, 
similarly Jehovah has grown, and Devas have grown. 
The great mistake is in recognising the evolution of the 
worshippers, while we do not acknowledge the evolution of 
the God, He is not credited with the advance that 
his devotees have made. That is to say, you and I, 
as representing ideas, have grown ; these gods also, as re- 
presenting ideas, have grown. This may seem some- 
what curious to you — how can God grow ? In the same 
sense man never grows. We will .“^ee later on how the 
real man behind each one of these manifestations is 
immovable, unchangeable, pure and always perfect; and 
in the same way the idea of God that we form is a mere 
manifestation, our own creation. Behind that is the real 
God who never changes, the ever pure, the immutable. 
But the manifestations are always changing, reveal- 
ing the reality behind more and more. When it reveals 
■" more of the fact behind, it is called progression ; when it 
hides more of the fact behind, it is called retrogression. 
Thus, as we grow, so the gods grow. From the common- 
sense point of view, just as we reveal ourselves, as we 
evolve, so the gods reveal themselves. 
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We shall now be in a position to understand the 
■theory of maya. In stating all the religions of the world 
the one question they propose, to discuss is this : Why is 
there this disharmony in the Universe ? Why is there this 
-evil in the Universe ? We do not find this question in the 
very primitive inception of religious ideas because the 
world did not appear incongruous to the primitive man, 
Oircumstances around him were not inharmonious ; 
there was no clash of opinions ; no antagonism of good 
and evil. There was merely the fight in his own heart 
•between something which said yea, and something which 
said hay. The primitive man was a man of impulse. He 
did what occurred to him, and tried to bring out into his 
muscles whatever thought got into his mind, and he 
never stopped to judge and very little to check impulses 
which came into his mind. So with these gods, they 
were also creatures of impulse. Indra comes and shat- 
ters the .forces of the demons. Jehovah is pleased with 
someone and displeased with someone else, for what 
reasons no one knows or asks ; for the habit of inquiry 
had not then arisen, and whatever he does is right 
There is no idea of good or evil. The Devas did many 
wicked things in our sense of the word ; again and again 
Indra and other gods are doing very wicked things, but 
to the worshippers of Indra the ideas of wickedness and 
evil did not occur, so they did not question. 

With the advance of ethical ideas came the fight. 
There arose a certain sense in man ; different languages 
and nations called it by different names, and it acted as a 
check power, for the impulses of the human heart are the 
voice of God, or the result of past education, and so forth, 
but whatever it is called the effect is the same. There is 
one impulse in our minds which says, do. Behind it rises 
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another voice "which says, donot. There is one £6t of ideas- 
in our mind which is always struggling to get outside- 
through the channels of the senses, and behind that al-- 
though it may be a thin and weak, and infinitely small' 
voice which says, do not go outside. The two beautiful 
Sanskrit words'" for those phenomena are pravritti and 
nwriiti circling forward and circling inward. It is the 
circling forwa'rd which is leading all our action s. Religion 
begins with this circling inward. Religion begins with 
this “ do not.” Spirituality begins with this “do not.” 
When the “ do not ” is not there, religion has not begun, 
And this “ do not ” came ; men’s ideas have grown in spite - 
of the brutal] fightingf gods which they had. 

A little love got into the hearts of mankind. It w^as 
very small indeed, and even now it is not much greater. 
It was at first confined to a tribe, embracing, perhaps,, 
members of their own tribes ; these gods loved their tribes 
and each god was a tribal god, the protector of that tribe. 
And sometimes the members of those tribes would think of 
themselves as the descendants of that god, just as the clans 
in different nations think that they are the common 
descendants of someone who was the founder of the clan,. 
There were in ancient times, and even now some people 
claiming to be descendants not only of these gods, but also 
of the Sun and Moon. You read in the ancient Sanskrit 
book of the great heroic emperors of the Solar Dynasty, 
They were first worshippers of the Sun and Moon and 
gradually came to think of themselves as descendants of 
the god of the Sun, of the Moon, and so forth. So when 
these tribal ideas began to grow there came a little love,, 
some slight idea of duties towards each other, a little social 
organisation, and immediately began the idea : How can. 
we live together without bearing and forbearing ? How 
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■ can one man live with another man — even one — without 
(having sometime or other to check his impulses, restrain 
himself, forbear from doing things which his mind 
would prompt him to do. It is impossible. Thus 
. comes the idea of restraint. The whole social 
fabric is based upon that idea of restraint and we 
all know that the man or woman who has not learnt 
the great lesson of bearing and forbearing leads a most 
.miserable life. 

ISTow when these ideas of religion came, a glimpse of 
something higher, more ethical, dawned upon the intellects 
of mankind. The old gods were found to be incongruous, 
the‘e boisterous, fighting, drinking, beef-eating gods of the 
ancients, whose delight was in the smell of burning flesh 
and libations of strong liquor. Sometimes Indra drank so 
much that he fell upon the ground and began to talk un- 
intelligibly, These gods could no longer be tolerated. 
The notion had arisen of inquiring into motives, and the 
gods had to come in for their share of inquiry, What is 
the reason for such an action of such and such a god ? — and 
the reason was wanting. Therefore men gave up these 
gods, or rather they developed higher ideas of gods ; they 
collected together all the actions and qualities of the gods 
which they could not harmonise, and they kept those which 
they could understand and harmonise, and combining 
these labelled them with one name, Deva-Deva, the God 
of Gods of the Universe. The god to be worshipped was 
no more a simple symbol of power ; something more was 
required than power. He was an ethical god ; he loved 
mankind, did good to mankind. But the idea of God still 
-remained. They increased his ethical significance, and 
' increased also his power. He became the ethical being 
1 in the Universe as well as almost almighty, 
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But all this patchwork would not do. As the explana- 
tion assumed greater proportion, the difficulty which it 
wanted to solve did the same. If qualities of the god in- 
creased in arithmetical progression, the difficulty and 
doubt increased in geometrical progression. The difficulty of 
Jehovah was very little to the difficulty of the God of the 
Jlniverse, and this question remains to the present day. 
Why should, under the reign of an almighty and all-loving 
God of the Universe, such diabolical things be allowed to 
remain ? Why so much more misery than happiness and 
so much more wickedness than good ? We may shut our 
eyes to all these things, but the fact still remains, this 
world is a hideous world. At best it is. the hell of Tan- 
talus and nothing else, Here we are with strong impulses, 
and stronger ideas for sense enjoyments and nothing 
outside to fill them. There rises a wave which impels 
us forward in spite of our own will, and as soon as we 
move one step comes a blow. We are all doomed to live 
here and die here like Tantalus. Ideas come into our 
head, always beyond the limit of our sense ideas, but we 
want to feel them, we never can see them fulfilled. On 
the other hand, we are crushed into atoms by the surging 
mass around us. Yet if I give up all ideality and just 
struggle through this world, my existence is that of a 
brute, and I degenerate and degrade myself. Neither 
way is happiness. Unhappines.-’. in the fate of those who 
are content to live in this world born as they are. A 
thousandfold unhappiness is the fate of tho.se who dare 
to stand forth for truth and for higher things, and dare 
to ask for something higher than mere enjoyable, brutal 
existence here. This is a fact ; there is no explanation. 
There cannot be any explanation, but the Yedanta shows 
the way out, You must bear in mind that I must tell 
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you facts in this course that will frighten you sometimes,, 
but you must remember what I say, digest it, and think 
of it, and it will be yours, it will raise us high, and make 
us capable of understanding and living in truth. 

Now this is a statement of facts, not a theory, that this 
world is a Tantalus’ Hell, that we do not know anything 
about this Universe, yet at the same time we cannot say 
that we do not know. I cannot say that this chain exists, 
\\ hen I think of it I do not know. It may bean entire 
delusion in my brain. I may be dreaming all the time. 
I am dreaming that I am talking to you, and that you 
are listening to me. No one can prove that it is not. My 
brain itself may be a dream, and as to that no one ever 
saw his own brain yet. We all take that for granted . 
So it is with everything. My own body I take for granted. 
At the same time I cannot say 1 do not know. This 
standing between knowledge and ignorance, this mystio 
twilight, the mingling of truth and falsehood, where they 
meet no* one knows. We are walking, in the midst of a 
dream, half sleeping, half waking, passing all our lives in a 
haze This is the fats of everyone of us, This is the fate 
of all sense knowledge. This is the fate of all philosophy,, 
of all boasted science, of all boasted human knowledge.. 
This is the Universe. 

What you call matter, or spirit, or mind, or anything 
else you may like to call them, any nickname you may 
choose to give them, the fact remains the same, we 
cannot say they are ; we cannot say they are not.' We 
cannot say they are one, we cannot say they are many. 
This eternal play of light and darkness, manifold weak- 
ness indiscriminate, indistinguishable, inseparable, yet 
always there. A fact, yet at the same time not a fact, 
awoke, and at the same time, asleep. This is a statement 
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of facts, and this is what is called may a. We are born in 
this Maya, we live in it, we think in it, we dream in it. 
We are philosophers in it, we are spiritual men in it, nay, 
we are devils in this Maya, and we are gods in this Maya^ 
Stretch your idea as far as you eao, make it higher and 
higher, call it Infinite or by any other name you please,, 
even that idea is within this Maya. It cannot be oliher- 
wise, and the whole of human knowledge is generalization 
of this Maya, trying to know it as it really is. This is the 
work of Hama Rupa — name and form. E^^ery thing that 
has form, everything that calls up an idea in your mind, is 
within Maya ; for, as the German philosophers say,, 
everything that is bound by the laws of time, space and 
causation, is within Maya. 

Let us go back a little to those ideas of God, and see 
what became of them. We perceive at once that with 
such a state of thing the idea of some being who is eter- 
nally loving us — the word love in our sense — eternally 
unselfish and almighty, ruling this Universe, cannot be. 
It requires the boldness of the poet to withstand this 
idea of the Personal God. 'Where is your just, merciful 
God? the poet asks. Does He not see millions and 
millions of His children perish, either in the form of men 
or of animals ; for who can live one moment here without 
killing others ? Oan you draw a breath without destroying 
thousands of lives? You live because millions die. 
Every moment of your life, every breath that you breathe, 
is death to thousands, every movement that you make is 
death unto millions. Every morsel that you eat is death 


unto millions. Why should they die ? There is an old 


sophism : “ But 

Supposing they are 


they are very low existences.”' 
• it is a question : Who knows whether 


the ant is greater than man, or the man than the 


14 
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:aEt ? Who can prove one way or the other ? Man can build 
a house or invent a machine, therefore, man is great ! 
The same argument will apply, because the ant cannot 
"build a house nor make a machine, therefore he is greater. 
There is no more reason for one than the other. 

Apart from that question, even taking it for granted 
that these are very low beings still why should they die? 
If they are low they ought to live the more. Why not ? 
Because they live more in the senses, they feel pleasure 
rand pain a thousandfold more than you or I can. Which 
- of you can eat a dinner with the same gusto as a dog or 
a wolf ? Because our energies are not in the senses, they 
are in the intellect, the Spirit. But in the dog the whole 
soul is in the senses, and it becomes mad, enthusiastic g 
■enjoys things which we human beings can never dream of 
and the pain is commensurate with the pleasure, 

The same amount of pleasure is meted out as the 
amount of pain. If the pleasures felt by animals are so 
much keener than those felt by man, it absolutely follows 
that the animals’ sense of pain is as keen, and a thousand- 
fold keener, than thit in man, and they have to 
•die. So the fact is the pain and misery men would 
feel in dying is intensified a thousandfold in animals, and. 
jet we have to kill them, without troubling about their 
misery. This is Maya, and we suppose there is a 
Personal God like a human being, who made all these 
so-called explanations and theories, trying to explain 
that out of evil comes good. Let twenty thousand 
good things come, why should they come from evil ? 
On that principle I should cut the throats of others, 
because I want the full pleasure of my five senses ! That 
is no reason. Why should good come through evil ? The 
-question re mains to be answered ; and it cannot be 
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.■(answered ; and philosophy in India was compelled to admit 
’this, 

Vedanta is the boldest system of religion. It 
•stopped . nowhere, and it had one advantage. There was 
no body of priests trying to suppress every man who 
-tried to tell the truth. There was always absolute free- 
dom of religion. Their bondage of superstition was 
"Society ; here society is very free. Social matters in 
India have not been free, but religious opinion has, 
Here a man may dress anyway he likes, or eat what he 
'likes — no one says nay or objects ; but if he misses 
-attending his church then Mrs. Grundy is on him. He 
'has to look a thousand times at what society says and 
’then think of the truth. In India, on the other hand, if. 
a man dines with another who does not belong to his 
own caste, down comes society with all its terrible 
^powers, and crushes him then and there. If - he wants 
to dress a little differently from the way in which his 
ancestor dressed ages ago, he is done for, I have heard 
•of a man who was outcasted because he went several 
miles to see the first railway train, Well, we will 
(presume that was not true. On the other hand, in 
religion we find Atheists, and Materialists, and Buddhists, 
and religions, and opinions, and speculations of every 
iphase, the most startling, the most frightening, men 
.going about preaching and getting adherents, and at the 
very gates of the temple full of all the gods, the Brahinins 
— to their credit be it said — allowing even the Materialist 
iio stand on the steps of their temples and denounce their 
gods. 

Buddha died at a ripe old age, I remember a friend 
•of mine, a great American scientist, who was fond of read- 
ing his life. He did not like the death of Buddha, because^ 
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he was not crucijSed. What a false idea ? For a^ man to Be- 
great he must be murdered ? And such ideas did not- 
prevail in India. This great Buddha was walking up and' 
down denouncing their gods, and even their God, tho- 
Governor of the Universe — he said it was all nonsense — 
and he died at a ripe old age. Eighty-five years he lived,, 
until he had converted half the country. 

There were the Oharvakas, who preached the most' 
horrible things ; the most rank, undisguised materialism,, 
such as in the ISTineteenth Centur)^ they dare not preach- 
in the streets. These Oharvakas were allowed to preach 
from temple to temple, and city to city, that religion was 
all nonsense, that it was priestcraft, that the Vedas- 
were the words and writings of fools, rogues and demons,, 
and that there was neither God nor an eternal Soul, IF 
there were a soul why did it not come back after death 
drawn by love of wife and children ? Their idea was that 
if there was a soul it must still love after death, and want 
nice things to eat and nice dresses. Yet no one hurt these- 
Oharvakas. 

Thus India has always had this magnificent idea of 
religious freedom — for you must always remember that' 
freedom is the first condition of growth. What you 
don’t make free will never grow. The whole of that idea 
that you can make others grow, and help their growth, 
and direct and guide them always retaining in yourself the- 
freedom of the teacher, is nonsense, simply a lie, a 
danger, and it has retarded the growth of millions and 
millions of human beings in this world. Let men have the 
light of Liberty. That is the only condition of growth. 

We, in our country, allowed liberty in spiritual 
matters, and we have a tremendous spiritual power in 
religious thought, even to-day. You grant’ the same- 
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liberty in social matters, and so have a splendid social 
organisation. We have not given any freedom to the 
expansion of social matters, and ours is a cramped society. 
You never gave any freedom in religious matters. Fire 
and sword fell uporiT' that, and the result is that religion 
■has a stunted, degenerated growth in the European mind. 
In India we have to take off the shackles from society, 
and in Europe the chains must be taken from the feet of 
•spiritual growth. Then will come a wonderful growth and 
development of man. If we discover that there is one 
•unity running behind all these developments either 
spiritual, moral or social — they are all the same, and 
religion must come into society, must come into every day 
of our lives. It is religion, nothing but religion in the 
full sense of the word. In the light of Vedanta you will 
•understand that all your sciences are but manifestations of 
•religion, and so is everything that exists in this world. 

Wo see, then, that through this freedom these 
rsciences were built, and there we have two sets of opinions, 
two sets growing slowly in the teaching of the Vedanta, 
■the one about whom I have just told you were Material- 
ists, the denouncers and the other were positive, 
not negative. This again is a most curious fact ; in 
•every society you find it. Supposing there is an evil in 
-society. ^You will find immediately one set rise up and 
'begin to denounce it in a vindictive fashion, These some- 
times degenerate into fanatics. You always find them in 
•every society, and women mostly join in these outcriesj 
•because they are impulsive in their nature. Every 
fanatic who gets up and denounces something gets a 
following. It is very easy to break ; a maniac can break 
■everything he likes, but it would be hard for the maniac tn 
build anything in this world. 
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So there is this set of denouncers in every country j, 
present in some form or other, and they think they will 
mend this world by the sheer power of denunciation and' 
exposing of evil : they do some good, according to their 
light, but much more evil, because things are not done in 
a day. Social institutions are not made in a day, and to 
change means removing the cause. Suppose there is evil* 
here ; denouncing it will not do anything, but you must 
go to work at the root. First find out the cause, then 
remove it, and all the efifect will be removed' by itself. All’ 
this crying will not produce any effect,, unless indeed it 
produces misfortune. 

There are others who had sympathy in their hearts 
and who understood this idea, that we must go deep into- 
the cause, and these are the great saints. One fact you 
must remember, that all the great teachers of the world 
have declared that they came not to destroy but to fulfil*. 
Many times this has not been understood, it has been- 
thought to be an unworthy compromise to existing' 
popular opinions. Even now, you hear now and then thak 
these prophets and great teachers were rather cowardly,, 
dared not say and do what they thought wa&< right;, buk 
it was not so. Fanatics very little understand the infinite- 
power of love in the hearts of these great sages. They 
looked upon the inhabitants of this world as their child- 
ren. They are the real fathers, the real gods, filled with- 
infinite sympathy and patience for everyone, they were 
ready to bear and forbear. They knew how human society 
would grow and patiently, slowly, surely went on 
applying their remedies, not by denouncing and not by 
frightening people, but gently and kindly leading them 
step by step. These are the writers of the Upanishads. 
They knew full well how the old ideas of God were nok 
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reconcilable with the advanced ethical ideas of the time ; 
they knew perfectly well that truth was not on that side 
of the question, but on the other side ; they knew full 
well that what the Buddhists and the other Atheists were 
preaching contained a good deal of truth, nay, great nug- 
gets of truth, but, at the same time, vve understand that 
those men who want to sever the thread that binds the 
beads, who want to build a new society upon the air, will 
entirely fail. 

We never build anew, we simply change places, we 
cannot have anything new, only change the positions of 
things. The seed grows into the tree, and patiently,, 
gently we must direct the energies towards truth, and 
fulfil the truth that exists, not make new truths. Thus, 
instead of denouncing these old ideas of God as unfit for 
modern times, they began to seek out the reality that 
was in them, and the result was Vedanta Philosophy, and 
out of the old deities, and out of the monotheistic God,, 
the Ruler of the Universe, they found yet higher and. 
higher ideas in what is called the Impersonal Absolute, in. 
finding Oneness throughout the Universe. 

He who sees in this world of manifoldness that One 
running through it all, in this world of death he who finds 
that One infinite life, and in this world of insentience and 
ignorance he who finds that one light and knowledge, unta 
him belongs eternal peace. Unto none else, unto none else^ 
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^ S '"TYRA-ILING clouds of, glory we come,” says the 
il poet, Not all of us come trailing clouds of 


glory, though some of us come also trailing black fogs 
behind us : no question. But we are sent into this world 
as into the battlefield to fight, every-one of us. We must 
•come ksre weeping to fight our way, as well as we can, to 
make a path through this infinite ocean of life without 
leaving any track ; forward we go long ages behind us, and 
immense the espanse beyond, So on we go, till death 
comes, takes us ofi" the field, victorious or defeated, we' do 
not know, and this is Maya. 

Hope is dominant in the heart of childhood. The 
whole is a golden vision to the opening eyes of the child ; 
his will, he thinks, is supreme. As he moves onward, at 
•every step Nature stands as an adamantine wall barring 
his further progress. He may hurl himself against it 
again and again striving to break through. Through his 
life the further he goes the further he recedes the ideal till 
death comes, and there is release perhaps, and this is Maya, 

A man of science rises, he is thirsting afcer 
knowledge. No sacrifice is too great, no struggle too 
hopeless for him. He moves onward discovering secret 
after secret of Nature, searching out the secrets from the 
innermost heart of Nature, and what for? What is 
all this for ? Why should we give him glory ? Why 
•should he acquire fame ? Does not Nature know 
infinitely more than any of us human beings can 
know, and Nature is dull, insentient. Why should 
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if; be glory to imitate the dull, insentient ? Nature 
■can hurl a thunderbolt to any distance and of any magni- 
tude, If a man can do one little bit of it we praise him, 
laud him up to the skies, and why ? Why should we 
praise him for imitating Nature, imitating death, imitat- 
ing dullness, imitating insentience ? 

The force of gravitation can pull to pieces the big- 
gest mass that ever existed : yet it is insentient. What 
glory is in imitating the insentient ? Yet we are all 
struggling after that, and this is Maya, 

The senses drag the human soul out. Man is ask- 
ing for pleasure, for happiness where it can never be 
found ; for countless ages everyone of us is taught that 
this is futile and vain, there is no happiness here. But 
we cannot learn ; it is impossible for us to learn, except 
through our own experiences. We must try them, and 
■a blow will come. Will we learn then ? Not even then. 
Like moths hurling themselves against the fire we are 
hurling ourselves again and again on to the senses, to 
find some pleasure there. We return again and again 
with freshened energy ; thus we go on till crippled, 
■cheated, we die, and this is Maya. 

So with our intellect, trying to solve the mysteries 
of the Universe, we cannot stop the questioning, we must 
know that there is no knowledge to be gained. A few 
steps, and there is the wall of beginningless and endless 
time which we cannot surmount. A few steps and thrre 
is a wall of boundless space which cannot be surmounted, 

' and the whole is irrevocably bound in by the walls of 
■■cause and effect. We cannot go beyond them. Yet we 
struggle ; we have to struggle ; and this is Maya, 

With every breath, with every pulsation of heart, 

with’ every-one of our movements, we think we ar„ 

0 
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free, and the very same moment we are shown that we 
are not. Bound slaves, Nature’s bond-slaves, in body, 
in mind, in all our thoughts, in all our feelings, and this 
is Maya. 

There was never a mother who did not think her 
child was a born genius, the most extra-ordinary child 
that was ever born; she dotes upon her child, Hf^r 
whole soul is in that child. The child grows up, perhaps 
becomes a drunkard, a brute, ill-treats the mother, and 
the more he ill-treats her the more her love increases. 
The world lauds it as the unselfish love of the mother, 
little dreaming that the mother is a born slave, she can- 
not help herself. She would throw it off a thousand 
times, but cannot. So she covers it with a mass of 
flowers, calls it wonderful love, and this is Maya, 

So are we all in this world, and Narada said to 
Krishna ; “Lord, show me Maya.” A few days passed 
away, and Krishna asked Narada to make a trip with 
him towards a desert, and after walking for several miles 
Krishna said i “Narada I am thirsty ; can you fetch 
some water for me ?” “Wait a while, sir, I am going to 
get you water.” So Narada went. At a little distance 
from the place there was a village ; he entered the village 
in search of some water, and knocked at a door, the door 
opened and a most beautiful young girl appeared ; at the 
sight of her he immediately forgot that his master was 
waiting, thirsty, perhaps dying for want of water. He 
forgot everything, and began to talk with the girl. All 
that day he did not return to his master. The next day 
he was again at the house talking to the girl. ^That talk 
ripened into love, he asked the father for the daughter 
and they were married, and they lived there and had children. 
Thus twelve years passed. His father-in-law died, he inherit- 
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ed his property, and lived as he seemed to think, a very 
happy life with his wife and children, his fields and his 
cattle, his .property and his house, and so forth. Then came 
a flood. One night the river rose until it overflowed its- 
banks and flooded the ^hole of the village. Houses began 
to fall, men and animals were swept away and drowned’ 
and everything was floating in the current of the stream, 
ITarada had to escape. With one hand he had hold of hiS' 
wife, with the other two of his children, another child was- 
on his shoulders, and he was trying to ford this tremendous- 
flood. 

After a few steps the current was too strong, and the- 
child on his shoulders fell and was borne away. A cry of 
despair came' froth Narada, In trying to save that child’ 
he lost his grasp upon one of the others he was holding,, 
and it also was lost. At last his wife, to whom he had 
clung with all his might and main to save her life, was 
also torn away by the current and he was thrown on the- 
bank, weeping and wailing, falling upon the ground with 
bitter lamentations. Behind him there came a gentle tap : 
“ My child, where is the water ? You went to fetch a 
pitcher of water, and I am waiting fcr you ; you have been 
gone about half an hour,” “ Half an hour ! ” Twelve 
whole years had passed through his mind, and all these 
scenes have passed by in that half an hour — and this is- 
Maya. In one shape or another we are all in it. It is a 
most difficult and intricate state of things to understand. 
What does it show ? Something very terrible, which ha& 
been preached in every country, taught everywhere and 
only believed by a few, because until we get the experience 
ourselves we cannot believe in it. After all, it is all futile. 

Time, the avenger of everything, comes, and nothing is 
left. He swallows up the sin and sinner, the king and the 
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peasant, the beautiful and the ugly ; he leaves none, 
ISverything is rushing towards that one goal — destruction, 
*Our knowledge, our arts, our sciences, everything is rushing 
towards that one inevitable goal of all — destruction. None 
•can stem the tide, none can hold it back for a minute, "We 
may try to forget it, just as we hear of persons in a plague- 
stricken city becoming paralysed, trying to create oblivion 
with drink and dancing, and other vain attempts. So w© 
are all trying hard to forget it, trying to create oblivion 
with all sorts of sense pleasures. Yet it does not stop. 

Two ways have been proposed. There is one device 
very common, which everyone knows, and that is : “ It 

may be very true, but do not think of it. ‘ Make hay while 
the sun shines,’ as the proverb says. It is all right ; it is 
a fact ; but do not mind it. Seize the few pleasures you 
'have, do what little you can, do not think of this negative 
side of the picture, always look towards the hopeful, the 
positive side.” There is some truth in this, but there is a 
.great danger. The truth is that it is a good motive power ; 
hope and a positive ideal are very good motive powers for 
-our lives, but there is a great danger in.it too. The 
•danger lies in our giving up the struggle in despair, as is 
the case with everyone who preaches : “ Take the world 

as it is ; sit down calmly, as comfortably as you can, and be 
•contented with all these miseries, and when you receive 
■blows say they are not blows but flowers, and when you are 
■driven about like a slave say that you are free, just tell lies 
•day and night to others and to your own souls, because 
that is the only way to live.” This is what is called practi- 
■cal wisdom, and never was it more before the world than 
in this Nineteenth Century, because never were blows 
hitting harder than at the present time, never was com- 
^petition keener, never were men so cruel to their fellow- 
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men as novr, and tlioreforo is this coneolatioti offered. It 
is tho stiongest at the present time, nrd it fails, it always 
fails. '\^'0 cannot hide carrion with roses; it is impossible. 
It woulfl not avail long : one day tho rosea would vanish,, 
and the carrion would become worse than ever before. So- 
with all our .‘ives ; we may try to cover our old and frster- 
ing sores with a cloth of gold, but there will come a day 
when the cloth of gold i.s removed, and tho sore in all its 
ugline.Sfi is revealed. Is there no hope? True it i.s that wo 
.are all slaves of Maya, we aro all born in Maya, we live in 
Maya. 

Is there no way out. no hope ? Tiiat wo aie all mifer- 
able, that this world i.s really a prison, that evoti our so- 
cxlled trailing beauty is but a prison-house, and that even 
our intellects and minds aro a prison-house, havo bef;n 
I’uon n for ages upon ages. There has not been a mat', 
there has rot boon a human soul who has not felt it .‘•on)o- 
tiir.o or other, however ho may talk. And the old people 
feci it mo.st, because in them is tho accumulated oxperionre 
of a whole lif(», because they cinnot bo easily cheated by 
tho lies of Nature ; Maya’s lies cannot cheat them much. 
"What of thorn ? I.s there no way out? AVo find that with 
all this, with this terrible fact before us, in the midst of 
.'■ill this sorrow and .suffering, even in thi.s world, where life 
ai:(l death are synonymous, even here, there is a voice 
that i.s going through all ages, through all countries, and 
through every heart. “ This niy Maya is divine, made up 
of qualities, and very difficult to cro.s.-*. Vet those that 
come unto Mo, I cause them to cross this river of life." 
“Como unto Me, all ye that labour and aro heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” This is tho voice that is loading 
us forward. Man has heard it, and is hearing it all through 
the ages. This voice comes to men when everything seems 
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-^to be lost, and hope is flying away, when man’s ^ 
• dependence on his own strength has been crushed down, 
and when everything seems to melt away between his 
fingers, and life is a hopeless rmn. Then he hears it, 
'This is called Religion. 

On the one side, therefore, is the bold assertion, the 
most hopeful assertion, to realise that this is hll non-sense, 
this is Maya, but beyond Maya there is a way out, On 
the other hand our practical men tell us : “ Don’t you 
■ bother your heads about such non-sense as Religion and 
Metaphysics. Live here; this is a very bad world, 
indeed, but make the best of it,” which put in plain 
■language means — live a hypocritical, lying life, a life of 
•continuous fraud, covering all sores in the best way you 
-can. Go on, patch after patch, until everything is lost, 
and you are a mass of patch-work. This is what is called 
■practical life. Those that are satisfied with this patch- 
work will never come to Religion. Religion begins with 
a tremendous dissatisfaction with the present state of 
things, with our own lives, a hatred, an intense hatred 
for this patching up of life, an unbounded disgust for 
fraud and lies. He alone can be religious who dares 
-stand up and say as the mighty Buddha once said under 
the Bo-tree, when this idea of practicality appeared also 
‘■before him and he found it was all non-sense, and yet 
could not find a way out. And once came the temptation — 
.give up this search, give up the search of truth, go back to 
the world and live the old life of fraud, calling things by 
wrong names, telling lies to yourselves and to everybody — 

. once came the temptation, but he, the giant, conquered it, 
and he says ; “ Death is better than a vegetating ignorant 
life ; it is better to die on the battlefield than live a life of 
.defeat.’' That is the basis of Religion. When a man 
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'feakes that stand h© is in the way to find the truth, he is 
on the way to God. That determination must be the im- 
pulse towards becomiDg religious. I will hew out a way 
for myself. Know the truth, or give up my life in the 
■attempt. For on this side it is nothing, it is gone, it is 
vanishing everyday. rTbe beautiful, hopeful, young 
person of to-day is the veteran of to-morrow. Hopes and 
joys and pleasures will die like blossoms with to-morrow’s 
frost. That is this side ; on the other side there are great 
•charms of conquest, victorious over all the ills of life, 
victorious over life itself, becoming conqueror of the Uni- 
verse. In that way men would stand. Those who dare, 
therefore, to make the attempt for victory, for truth, for 
religion, they are in the right way, and that is what the 
Yedas preach — “ Be not in despair; the way is very diffi- 
cult ; it is, as it were, walking on the blade of a razor. Yet 
despair not, arise, awake and find the ideal, the goal.” 

How all these various manifestations of religion, in 
whatever shape and form they have come to mankind, 
have this one common central basis. It is the preaching 
of freedom, the way out of this -world. They never came 
to reconcile the world and religion but to cut the Gordian 
"knot, and establish Religion in its own ideal and not to 
compromise with the world. That is what every religion 
preaches, and the duty of the Yedanta is to harmonise 
=all these aspirations, just as we have seen here a common 
ground between all the religions of the world, the highest 
■as well as the lowest. W^hat wo call the most arrjvnt 
■superstition, and the highest philosophy all come to that 
common standpoint, that they try to show the way out 
of this same difficulty and in most of them this way is 
through the help of someone who is outside this 
Universe, someone who is not himself bound fay 
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the laws of Nature, in one word, someone who 
is free. In spite of all the difficulties and differences 
of opinion about the nature of the one free agent whether 
he is God, whether he is a Personal God, whether he is a 
sentient being like man, whether he is a conscious being, 
whether masculine, feminine, or neuter, the discussions 
have been endless, and yet they do not alarm us, In 
spite of the almost helpless contradiction of the different 
systems, we find the golden thread of unity running 
through them till and in this philosophy, this golden thread 
has been traced, revealed little by little to our view, and 
the first step to this revelation is this common ground ; 
that all are approaching towards freedom. 

One curious fact is present in the midst of all our 
sorrows and joys, our difficulties and struggles, we are 
patiently journeying towards freedom. The question was 
practically : What is this Universe ? From what does it 
arise? Into what does it go ? And the answer was, in 
freedom it rises, in freedom it rests, and into freedom in 
the long run, it melts away. This curious fact you cannot- 
relinquish, your actions, your very lives will be lost with- 
out ir, this idea of freedom that we are free. Every 
moment we are being proved by Nature to be slaves, and 
not free. Yet, simultaneously rises the other idea : still I 
am free. Every step we are knocked down, as it were, by 
Maya and shown that we are bound, and yet the same 
moment, together with this blow, together with this feeling 
that we are bound, comes the other feeling that we are 
free. Something inside us tells us that we are free. But 

I 

to realise that freedom, to make it manifest, we find the 
difficulties almost insuperable. Yet, in spite of that, it 
nsists on asserting itself inwardly ; *’ I am free, I am 
free,” And if you study_ all ‘ the various religions of the 
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world you will find this idea expressed, Not only 
religions — do not take religion in the narrowest sense — 
the whole life of society is the assertion of that one princi- 
ple of freedom. All movements are the assertion of that 
one freedom. It is, as it were, that that voice has been 
heard by everyone, whether he knows it or not. That 
voice which declares : “ Come to me all ye that are heavy 
laden.” It may not be in the language, or the same form 
of speech, but somehow or other that voice calling for 
freedom has been with us. Yes, we are born here on 
account of that voice ; everyone of our movements is for 
that. We are all rushing towards freedom, we are all 
following that voice, whether we know it or not : like the 
fiate player who attracted the children of the village, v/e 
are all following the music of the flute without knowing it. 

Why are we ethical but that we must follow that 
voice ? Not only the human soul, but from the lowest 
atom to the highest man, all have heard the voice and are 
rushing to meet it ; and in the struggle are combining 
with each other., pushing each other out of the way ; com- 
petition, joys, struggles, life, pleasure and death come, 
and the whole TJniverse is no'thing but the result of this 
mad struggle to reach the voice. That is what we are 
doing. This is the manifestation of Nature. 

What happens then ? The scene begins to shift. As 
soon as you know the voice and understand what it is, the 
whole scene changes. The very world which was the 
ghastly battleficsld of Maya is changed into something else, 
into something more beautiful, better. We need not 
curse Nature, we need not say that the world is horrible,, 
we need not say it is all vain, we need not weep or wail. 
As soon as you understand the voice you see the reason- 
why this struggle should be here, this fight, this competi- 
15 
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tioD, this difiSculty, this cruelty, these little pleasures and 
joys — that they are in the nature of things, because we 
are going towards the voice, to attain which we are called, 
whether we know it or not. All human life, therefore, is 
struggling to manifest this freedom, all Nature, the Sun is 
moving towards the goal, so is the Earth circling round the 
Sun, so is the Moon circling round the Earth. For that 
.goal the planet is moving, and the air is blowing, “ For 
that goal the Sun is shining and so is the Moon, for that 
goal the wind is blowing and thunder is crashing, for that 
goal Death is stalking about.” They are all struggling 
towards that. The saint is going that way ; he cannot 
help it ; it is no glory to him. So is the sinner. The 
most charitable man is going towards that voice straight, 
he cannot stop ; so is the most hopeless miser going 
“towards the same destination : the greatest worker of good 
has the same voice in him, he cannot resist it, he must go 
towards the voice. So is the most arrant idler. One 
stumbles more than another, and he who stumbles more 
we call weak, he who stumbles lees we call good. Good 
and bad are never two different things, they are one and 
the same ; the difference is not one of kind, but of degree. 

Now, if the manifestation of this power of freedom is 
really working the whole Universe — applying that to reli- 
gion, our special study — we find it has been the one asser- 
tion throughout. Take the lowest form of religion, where 
there is a departed ancestor, or some very furious, very 
■cruel gods, and they are worshipped ; what is the very 
idea of the god or departed ancestor ? That he is superior 
to Nature, not bound by this Maya. Their idea of Nature 
is very small of course. All the powers they know are 
repulsion and attraction. The worshipper, an ignorant 
man of crude ideas, cannot pass through a wall of th© 
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Toom, cannot jump up infeOpthe skieg, or fly through the 
air, and his idea of Nature consists in all these powers^ 
■resistance and non-resistence, and the gods whom he 
worships can pass . through walls, or the air, or change 
shape. What is meant by that, philosophically ? That 
•the assertion of freedom -i. there, that the gods whom he 
'worships are superior to Nature as he knows it. So with 
• those who worship still higher beings : it is the same 
assertion. As the view of Nature expands, the view of 
■the soul superior to Nature also expands, and at last 
•we come to what we call Monotheism — there is Maya 
•'this Nature, and there is someone who is superior to the 
-whole of this Maya, and this is the hope. 

Here Vedanta begins, where monobheistical ideas 
-flrst appear, The Vedanta Philosophy wants further 
explanation. This explanation — that there is a Soul 
beyond all these manifestations of Maya, which is. 
superior to and independent of Maya, that He is attract- 
ing us towards Himself, and we are all going towards 
'Him — is very good, says the Vedanta, but yet the 
preception is not clear, the vision is dim and hazy 
although it does not directly contradict reason, Just as 
in your hymn it is said : “Nearer “my God to Thee,” the 
-same hymn would be very good to the Vedantin, only he 
would change a word, and make it “Nearer my God to 
me,” The idea that the goal is far off, away beyond 
Nature attracting U3 all towards it, has to be brought 
down nearer, and nearer, without degrading or degenerat- 
ing it, until it comes closer and closer, and the God of 
Heaven becomes the God in Nature, till the God in 
Nature becomes the God who is Nature, and the God 
who is Nature becomes the God within this temple of 
'the body, and the God living in the temple of the body 
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becomes the temple itself, becomes the Soul and Man, aD(J 
there it reaches the last words it can teach ; He whom 
the sages have been seeking in all these places, The voice- 
that you heard was right, says the "V^edanta, but the- 
direction you gave to the voice was wrong, That ideal' 
of freedom that you perceived was correct, but you 
projected it outside yourself, and that was your mistake. 
Bring it nearer and nearer, until you will find that it was 
ail the time within you, it was the Self of your own self. 
That freedom was your own nature, and this Maya never- 
bound you. This Nature was never powerful over you. 
Like a frightened .child you were dreaming that this 
Nature was throttling you, and the release from this is 
the goal ; not only to see it intellectually but to perceive 
it, actualise it, [much more definitely than we perceive 
this word. Then we shall be free. Then, and then 
alone, will all difficulties vanish, then all the perplexities 
of the heart will be smoothed away, all crookedness made 
straight, then will vanish the delusion of manifoldness, 
and Nature and Mava, instead of being a horrible, hope- 
less dream as it is now, will become beautiful, and this 
earth, instead of becoming a prison-house which it is now,, 
will become your playground, and even dangers and' 
difficulties, even all sufferings, will become deified, as it- 
were, and show us their real nature, that behind every- 
thing, as the substance of everything, is He standing 
there, and He is my own Beal Self. 
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Vedanta philosophy, as it is generally called af; 

^ the present day, r^^ly comprises all the various 
.sects that now exist in India. Thus there have been 
various interpretations, and to my mind they have been 
progressive, beginning with the dualistic or Dwaita and 
■ending with the non-dualistic or Adwaita. The word 
Vedanta literally means the end of the Vedas,— the Vedas 
being the scriptures of the Hindus.t Sometimes m the 
West by the Vedas are meant only the hymns and rituals 
of the Vedas. Bub at the present time these parts have 
almost gone out of use, and usually by the word Vedas in 
India the Vedanta is meant. All our commentators, when 
they want to quote a passage from the scriptures, as a rule 
■quote from the Vedanta, which has another technical name 
with the commentators — the Sruti s. Now all the book s 

** Addrefic delivered before the Grac^^e Philosophical 
Society of the Harward University on March 25, 

t The Vedas are divided mainly into two portions ; the 
Karmakanda and the Jnanakanda,— the work-portion and the 
^owledge- portion. To the Earmakanda belong the famouE 
hymns and the rituals or Brahmanas. Those books which treat 
■of cpiritual matters apart from ceremonials are called TJpani- 
shadB '^he Upanishads belong to the Jnanakanda, or know- 
ledee-p fcion. It is not that all the Upanishads came to be 
compc ed as a separate portion of the^ Vedas. Some are 
intersperced among the rituals, and at least one is^ m the 
Sanhita or hymn-portion. Sometimes the term Jpamshad iB 
-.applied to books which are not included m the Vedas, —s. ff.the 
•Gita ; but as a rule it in applied to the philosophic^ treatises 
■scattered through the Vedas. These treatises have been 

■collected, and are called the Vedanta. , . , . ” 

± The term meaning “ that which iB heaM, 

though including the whole of the Vedio hterature, is chiefly 
applied by the commentators to the Upanishads. 
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known by the name of the Vedanta were not entirelyj 
written after the ritualistic portions of the Vedas. For- 
instance, one of them — the Isa TJpanisbad — forms the 
fortieth chapter of the Yajur Veda, that being the oldest' 
part of the Vedas.^' There are other TJpanishads^' which^ 
form portions of the Brahmanas or ritualistic writings ; 
and the rest of the Upanisbads are independent, not com- 
posed in any of the Brahmanas or other parts of tho 
Vedas ; but there is no reason to suppose that they were 
entirely independent of other parts, for, as v\e well know,, 
many of these have been lost entirely, and many of the 
Brahmanas have become extinct.' So it is quite possible 
that the independent Upanisbads belonged to some 
Brahmanas which in course of time fell into disuse, while 
the Upanisbads remained. These Upanisbads are also- 
called Forest Books or Aranyakas. 

The Vedanta, then, pratically forms the scriptures of 
the Hindus, and all systems of philosophy that are orthodox 
have to take it as their foundation. Even the Buddhists-' 
and Jains, when it suits their purpose, will quote a passage 
from the Vedanta as authority. All schools of philosophy 
in India, although they claim to have been based upon the 
Vedas, took different names for their systems. The last one,, 
the s}stem of Vyasa, took its stand upon the doctrines of 
the Vedas more than the previous systems did, and made 
an attempt to harmonize the preceding philosophies, such as 
the Sankhya and the Nvaya, with the doctrines of the 

® The Upanisbads are aaid to be one hundred and eight in 
number. Their dates cannot be fixed with certainty, — only it ie 
certain that they are older than the Buddhistic movement. 
Though some of the minor Upanisbads contain allusions indicat- 
ing a later date of the treatise, as in very many cases in 
Sanskrit literature the substance of a book, though of very 
ancient date, receives a coating, as it were, of later events in- 
the hands of the sectarians to exalt their particular sect, 
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■Vedanta. So it is especially called the Vedanta Philosophy ; 
and the Sutras or Aphorisms of Yyasa are, in modern India, 
the basis of the Yedanta Philosophy. Again, these Sutras of 
Yyasa have b6en variously explained by different commenta- 
tors. In general there are three sorts of commentators "4n 
India now ; and from their interpretations have arisen three 
systems of philosophy an-^. sects. One is the dualistic or 
Dwaita ; a second is the qualified non-dualistic or Yisish- 
tadwaita ; and a third is the non-dualistic or Ad waits. Of 
these the dualistic and the qualified non-dualistic include 
the largest number of the Indian people. The non-dualists 
are comparatively few in number. ISTow I will try to lay 
before you the ideas that ar,e contained in all these three 
sects ; but before going on, I will make one remark, — that 
these different 'Vedanta systems have one common 


* The commentaries are of various sorts, — such as the Bhashya, 
Tika, Tippani, Churni, etc., — of which all except the Bhashya 
are explanations of the text or difficult words in the text. The- 
Bhasbya is not properly a commentary, but the elucidation of a 
system of philosophy out of texts, the object being not to ex- 
plain the words, but to bring out a philosophy. So the writer- 
of a Bhashya expands his own system, taking texts as autho- 
rities for his system. 

There have been various commentaries on the Yedanta, Its 
doctrines found their final expression in the philosophical A.pho* 
risms of Vyasa. This treatise, called the TJttara Mimansa, is 
the standard authority of Vedantism, — nay, is the most 
authoritative exposition of the Hindu scriptures. The most 
antagonistic sects have been compelled, as it were, to take up 
the texts of Yyasa, and harmonize them with their own philo- 
sophy. Even in very ancient times, the commentators on the 
Yedanta philosophy formed themselves into the three celebrated’ 
Hindu sects of dualists, qualified non-dualists, and non- dualists,. 
The ancient commentaries are perhaps lost ; but they haved^een 
revived in modern times by the post-Buddhistic commentators 
Sankara, Ramanuja, and Madhwa. Sankara revived the non- 
dualistic form, Ramanuja the qualified non-dualistic form of the 
ancient commentator Bodhayana, and Madhwa the dualistic 
form. In India the sects differ mainly in their philosophy ; the- 
difference in rituals is slight, philosophy and religion being the? 
same. 
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.psychology, and that is the psychology of the Saihb>a 
system. This Sankhya ps} ehology is very much like the 
psychologies of the Nyaya ard Yaigesbika s) stems, differ- 
ing only in minor particulars. 

All the Vedantists agree on three points. They believe 
in God, in the Vedas as revealed, and in cycles. We have 
already considered the Vedas. The belief about cycles is as 
follows : — All matter throughout the universe is the out- 
come of one primal matter called Akasa ; and all force, 
whether gravitation, attraction or repulsion, or life, is the 
■outcome of one primal force called Prana. Prana acting on 
Akasa is creating or projecting^ the universe. At the 
beginning of a cycle, Akasa is. motionless, unmanifcstcd. 
Then Prana begins to act, more and more, creating grosser 
and grosser forms out of Akasa, — plants, animals, men, 
stars, and so on. After an incalculable time this evolution 
ceases and involution begins, everything being resolved 
back through finer and finer forms into the original Akasa 
and Prana, when a new cycle follows, Now there is some- 
thing beyond Akasa and Prana, Both can be resolved into 
a third thing called Mabat, — the cosmic mind. This cosmic 
mind does not create Akasa and Prana, but changes itself 
into them. 

We will now take up the beliefs about mind, soul, and 
God. According to the universally accepted Sanbhja psy- 
chology, in perception, — in the case of vision, for instance, 

there are, first of all, the instruments or Karanas of 

vision, — the eyes. Behind the instruments — the eyes— is 
the organ of vision or Indriya, — the optic nerve and 

^ ♦The word which is “ creation ” in your language is in 
RftnflTrrit. pxactlv ’* projection,” because there is no sect in India 
which believes in creat^^^ as it is regarded in the West, -a 

•something coming out of nothing What we mean by creation 

SB projection of that which already existed. (The Atman, p. 9.) 
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its centres, — which is not the external instrument, 
but without which the eyes will not see. More still is 
needed for perception. The mind or Manas must come 
and attach itself to the organ. And besides this, the 
sensation must be carried to the intellect or Buddhi, — the 
determinative, reactive state of the mind, When the re- 
action comes from Buddhi, along with it flashes the ex- 
ternal world and egoism. £i.ere then is the will ; but every- 
thing is not complete. Just as every picture, being 
composed of successive impulses of light, must be united on 
something stationary to form a whole, so all the ideas in the 
mind must be gathered and projected on something that 
is stationary — relatively to the body and mind, — that 
is, on what is called the soul or Purusha or Atman, 

According to the Sankhya philosophy, the reactive 
state of the mind called Buddhi' or intellect is the outcome, 
the change, or a certain manifestation of the Mahat or 
^cosmic mind. The Mahat becomes changed into vibrating 
thought ; and that becomes in one part changed into the 
organs, and in the other part into Akasa and Prana. 

Out of the combination of all these, the whole of this 
universe, from Mahat down to the grossest objects, is 
produced. Behind even Mahat, the Sankhya conceives of 
•a certain state which is called Avyaktam or .unmanifested, 
where even the manifestation of mind is not present, but 
only the causes exist. It is also called Prakriti. Beyond 
this Prakriti, and eternally separate from it,, is the 
Purusha, the soul of the Sankhya, which is without 
attributes and omnipresent. The purusha is not the,^oer 
but the witness. The illustration of the crystal is used to 
explain the Purusha, The latter is said to be like a crystal 
without any color, before which different colors are placed, 
-and then it seems to be colored by all the colors before it, bu^j 
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in reality it is not. The Tedantists reject the Sankhya 
ideas of the soul and nature. They claim that between 
them there is a huge gulf to be bridged over, On the one- 
hand the Sankhya system comes to nature, and then at 
once it has to jump over to the other side and come to the 
soul, which is entirely separate from nature. How can these 
different colors, as the Sankhya calls them, be able to act on 
that soul which by its nature is colorless ? So the Vedantists^. 
from the very first, affirm that this soul and this nature are 
one.* Even the dualistic Vedantists admit that the Atman 
or God is not only the efficient cause of this universe, but 
also the material cause. But they only say so in so many 
words. They do not really mean it, for they try to escape 
from their conclusions in this way. They say there are 
three existences in this universe — God, soul, and nature, 
Nature and soul are, as it were, the body of God, and in 
this sense it may be said that God and the whole universe 
are one. But this nature and all these various souls remain 
different from each other through all eternity, Only at 
the beginning of a cycle do they become manifest ; and 
when the cycle ends they become fine and remain in a fine 
state. The Adwaita Vedantists — the non-dualists — reject 
this theory of the soul, and, having nearly the whole range 
of the TJpanishads in their favour, build their philosophy 
entirely upon them. All the books contained in the- 
TJpanishads have one subject, one task before them — to 

* The Vedantist and the Sankhya philosophy are very little 
opposed to each other. The Vedantiots’ God developed out of 
the Sankhya’s Purusha. All the systemc take up the psychology 
of the Sankhya. Both the Vedanta and the Sankhya believe in 
the infinite soul, only the Sankhya believes there are many 
couls. According to the Sankhya, thid universe does not require ■ 
any explanation from outside. The Vedantist believes there in- 
the one Soul, which appears as many : and we build on the 
Sankhya’s analysis. (Talk of March 24, 1896.) 
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prove the following theme “ Just as by the knowledge of 
one lump of clay we have the knowledge of all the clay m 
the universe, so what is that, knowing which we know 
everything in the universe ?” The idea of the Adwaitists^ 
is to generalize the whole universe into one, — that 
something which is really tne whole of this universe. And 
they claim that this whole universe is one, that 
it is one Being manifesting itself in all these various 
forms. ‘ They admit that what the Sankhya calls nature 
oxisfcs, but say that nature is God. It is this Beings 
the Sat which has become converted into all this, — 
universe, men, soul, and everything that exists. Mind and 
Mahat are but the manifestations of that one Sat, But 
then the difficulty arises that this would be pantheism.. 
How came that Sat which is unchangeable, as they admit 
(for that which is absolute is unchangeable) to be changed 
into .that which is changeable and perishable ? The Adwait- 
ists here have a theory which they call Yivarta Yada or 
apparent manifestation. According to the dualist and the- 
Sankhyas, the whole of this universe is the evolution of 
primal nature. According to some of the Adwaitists 
and some of the dualists the whole of this universe is evolved 
from God. And according to the Adwaitists "proper, the 
followers of Sankaracharya, the whole universe is the 
ai^parent evolution of God. God is the material cause 
of this universe, but not really, only apparently. The 
celebrated illustration used is that of the rope and 
the snake, where the rope appeared to be the snake, but 
was not really so. The rope did not really change into 
the snake. Even so this whole universe as it exists is that 
Being. It is unchanged, and all that we see in it are 
only apparent. These changes are caused by Kala, Desa, 
and Nimitta (time, space and causation, or, according to a 
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higher psychological generalization, by Nama and Rupa 
"(name and form). It is by name and form that one thing is 
differentiated from another. The name and form alone 
nause the difference. In reality they are one and the same. 
Again, it is not, the Yedantists say that there is something 
as phenomenon and something as noumenon. The rope is 
changed into the snake only apparently ; and when the 
delusion ceases, the snake vanishes. When one is in igno- 
rance, he sees the phenomenon and does not see God. When 
he sees God, this universe vanishes entirely. Ignorance or 
Maya, as it is called, is the cause of all this phenomenon, — 
the Absolute, the Unchangeable being taken as this 
manifested universe. This Maya is not absolute zero, not 
non-existence. It is defined as neither existence nor non- 
existence. It is not existence, because that can be said only 
of the Absolute, the Unchangeable, and in this sense Maya 
is non-existence. Again it cannot be said it is non-existence ; 
for if it were, it could never produce the phenomenon. So it 
is something which is neither; and in the Yedanta Philoso- 
phy it is called Anirvachaniya or inexpressible. Maya then 
is the real cause of this universe. Maya gives the name and 
form to what Brahman or God gives the material ; and the 
latter seems to have been transformed into all this. The 
Adwaitists, then, have no place for individual s.oul. They 
say individual souls are created by Maya. In reality they 
cannot exist. If there were only one existence throughout, 
how could it be that I am one, and you are one, and so 
forth ? We are all one, and the cause of evil is the percep- 
tion of duality. As soon as I begin to feel that I am. 
separate from this universe, then first comes fear, and then 
comes misery. “Where one hears another, one sees 
another, that is small. Where one does not see one, where 
<jne does not hear another, that is the greatest, that is 
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God, In that; greatest is perfect happiness. In small 
things there is no happiness,” 

According to the Adwaita Philosophy, then, this differ- 
entiation of matter, these phenomena, are, as it -were, fora 
time hiding the real nature of, man ; but the latter really 
has not been changed at all. In the lowest worm as well as- 
in the highest human being, the same divine nature is 
present. The worm form is the lower form, in which 
the divinity has been more overshadowed by Maya ; 
that is the highest form in which it has been least over- 
shadowed. Behind everything the same divinity is exist- 
ing, and out of this comes the basis of morality. Do- 
not injure another. Love every one as your own 
self because the whole universe is one. In injuring 
another, I am injuring myself;' in loving another, lam 
loving myself. From this also springs that principle of 
Adwaita morality which has been summed up in one word,.. 
— self-abnegation. The Adwaitist says this little per- 
sonalized self is the cause of all my misery. . This 
individualized self, which makes me different from an- 
other beings, brings hatred and jealousy and misery, struggles 
and all other evils. And when this idea has been got rid 
of, all struggle will cease, ail misery vanish. So this is to be 
given up. We must always hold ourselves ready, even to 
give up our lives for the lowest beings. When a man has 
become ready even to give up his life for a little insect, he 
has reached the perfection -which the Adwaitist wants to 
attain ; and at that moment when he has become thus 
ready, the veil of ignorance will be taken away from him, 
and ho will feel his own nature. Even in this life he will 
feel that ho is one with the universe. For a time, as it 
were, the whole of this phenomenal world will disappear 
for him, and he will realize what he is. But so long as the- 
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Karma of this body remains, he will have to live. This 
state, when the veil has vanished and yet the body remains 
for' sometime, is what the Vedantists call the Jiyan 
]\iiikfci, the living freedom. If a man is deluded by a mirage 
for some time, but one day the mirage disappears, — if it 
comes back again the next day or at some future time, he 
will not be deluded. Before the mirage first broke, the 
man could not distinguish between the reality and the 
-deception. But when it has once broken, as long as he has 
organs and eyes to work with, he will have to see the 
image but will no more be deluded, That 'fine distinc- 
tion between the actual world and mirage he has 
caught, and the latter cannot delude him any more. 
So when the Vedantist has realized his own nature, the 
whole world has vanished for him. It will come back again, 
but no more the same world of misery, The prison 
of misery has become changed into Sat, Chit, Ananda, — , 
Existence Absolute, Knowledge Absolute, Bliss ‘Absolute. 
— and the attainment of this is the goal of the Adwaita 
philosophy. 



DISCUSSION. 


1 should lihe to know so-meiking about the present activity 
of pTviLosophie thought in India, Uo what extent are these 
•questions discussed ? 

As I have said, the majority of the Indian people are 
practically dualists, and the minority are monists. The 
main subject of discussion is Maya and Jiva. When I 
name to this country, I found that the labourers were 
informed of the present condition of polities ; but when I 
•asked them what is religion, and what are the doctrines of 
this and that particular sect, they said : We do not know ; 
WB go to Church.” In India if I go to a peasant and ask 
him, “ Who governs you he says, “ I do not know ; I 
pay my taxes.” But if I ask him what is his religion, he 
■says, “I am a dualist, ” and is ready to give you the 
details about Maya and Jiva. He cannot read or write, 
'but he has learned all this from the monks, and is very 
fond of discussing it. After the day’s work, the peasants 
sit under a tree and discuss these questions. 

What does orthodoxy mean uSith the Hindus? 

In modern times it simply means obeying certain caste 
laws as to eating, drinking, and marriage, After that the 
Hindu can believe in any system he likes. There was 
never an organized church in India ; so there was never a 
body of men to formulate doctrines of orthodoxy. In a 
general way, we say that those who believe in the "Vedas 
are orthodox ; but in reality we find that many of the 
dualistic sects believe more in the Puranas * than in the 
Wedas alone. 

^ PuranaCj **old thiiigsC~*popular explanations of the Vedase 
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y^hat injiumce had your Hindu philosophy on the Stoic 
philosophy of the Greeks ? 

It is very probable that it had some influence on it 
through the Alexandrians. Taere is some suspicion of 
Pythagoras’ being influenced by the Sankhya thought. 
Any WHy, we think the Sankhya philosophy is the first 
attempt to harmonize the philosophy of the Yedas through 
reason. We fiad Kapila mentioned even in the Vedas, — 
“ Thou who produced the sage Kapila.” 

What is the antagonism of this thought with Western science ? 

No antagonism at all. We are in harmony with it. 
Our theory of evolution and of Akas i and Prana is exactly 
wh.it your modern philosophies have. Your belief in 
evolution is among our Yngis and in the Sankhya philo- 
sophy. For instance, Patanjali speaks of one species being 
changed into another by the infilling of nature ; only he 
difi’ers from you in the explanation. His explanation of 
this evolution is spiritual. He says that, just as when a 
farmer wants to water his field from the canals that pass 
near, he has only to lift up his gate, — so each man is' the 
Infinite already, only these birs and bolts and different 
circumstances shut him in, but as soon as they are re- 
moved, he rushes out and expresses himself. In the 
animal, the man was held inabey.ance; but as soon as good 
circumstances came, he was manifested as man. And 
again, as soon as fitting circumstances came, the God in 
man manifested itself. So we have very little to quarrel 
with in the new theories. For instance, the theory of 
the Sinkhya as to perception is very little different from 
modern physiology. 

But your method is dif event. 

Yes. We claim that concentrating the powers of the 
mind is the only way to knowledge. In external sciencev 
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concentration of mind is putting it on something external;, 
and in internal science, it is drawing towards one’s self. 
We call this concentration of mind Yoga. 

-In the state of concentration does the truth of these prin- 
ciples 'become evident ? 

The Yogis claim a good deal. They claim that by con- 
centration of the mind every tl/ith in the universe becomes 
evident to the mind, both external and internal truth. 

Tbe Adwaitist would say that all this cosmology and' 
everything else is only in Maya, in the phenomenal world. 
In truth they do not exist. But as long as we are bound,, 
we have to see these visions. Within these visions things 
come in certain regular order. Beyond them there is no- 
law and order, but freedom, 

The Upanishads not being in a systematized form, it- 
was easy for philosophers to take up texts where they 
liked to form a system. Therefore the Upanishads had' 
always to be taken, else there would be no basis. Yet we- 
find all the different schools of thought in the Upanishads, 
Our solution is that the Adwaita is not antagonistic to the 
dualistic. We say the latter is only one of three steps. 
B-aligion always takes three steps. The first is dualism. 
Then man gets to a higher state, partial non-dualism. And 
at last he finds he is one with the universe. Therefore the 
three do not contradict but fulfil. 

'Why does Maya, or ignorance, exist ? 

Why cannot be asked beyond the limit of causation. 
It can -only be asked within Maya, We say we will answer- 
the question when it is logically formulated. Before that, 
we have no right to answer, . 

■ Does the personal God belong to Maya ? 

Yes ; but 'the personal God is the same Absolute seen, 
-through. Maya. That Absolute under the control of nature- 
16 
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is what is called the human soul ; and that which is control- 
ling nature is Iswara or the personal God. If a man starts 
from here to see the sun, he will see at first a little sun ; but 
as he proceeds he will see it bigger and bigger, until he reaches 
the real one. At each stage of his progress he was seeing 
apparently a difl^erent sun; yet we are sure it was the same 
sun he was seeing. So all these things are but visions of the 
Absolute, and as such they are true. Not one is a false 
vision, but we can ©nly say they were lower stages. 

What is the special process hy which one will come to 
know the Absolute ? 

We say there are two processes. One is the positive, 
and the other the negative. The positive is that through 
which the whole universe is going, — that of love. If this 
circle of love is increased indefinitely, we reach the one 
universal love. The other is the Neti, Neti, — “not this, not 
this,” — stopping every wave in the mind which tries to draw 
it out ; and at last the mind dies, as it were, and the real 
discloses itself. We call that super-consciousness or Samadhi. 

That looulcl be, then, merging the subject in the object ! 

Merging the object in the f^ubject, not merging the 
subject in the object. Really this world dies and 1 remain, 
I am the only or e that remains. 

Some of our philosopthers in Germany have thought that 
the whole doctrine of Bhakti \love'\ in India was very likely the 
residt of Occidental influence. 

I do not take any stock in that, — the assumption was 
ephemeral. The Bakti of India is not like the Western 
Bhakti. The central idea of ours is that there is no thought 
of fear. It is always, love God. There is no worship through 
fear, but always through love, from beginning to end. In 
the second place, the assumption is quite unnecessary. 
Bhakti is spoken of in the oldest of the Upanishads, which 
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as much older than the Christian era. The germs of Bhakti 
•are in the Sanhita even [the Yedic hymns]. The word 
.Bhahti is not a Western word. It was suggested by the 
word, Sraddhat 

'What is the Indian idea of the Christian faith ? 

That it is very good. The Vedanta will take in every 
one. We have a peculiar idea^in India. Suppose I had a 
child. I should not teach him any religion ; I should teach 
him breathings — the practice of concentrating the mind, and 
just one line of prayer, — not prayer in your sense, but simply 
“I meditate on Him who is the Creator of this universe : may 
he enlighten my mind.” That way he would be educated, and 
• then go about hearing different philosophers and teachers. 
He would select one who he thought would suit him best ; 
and this man would become his Guru or teacher, and he 
would become a Sishya or disciple. He would say to that 
man : “ This form of philosophy which you preach is the 
'best; so teach me.” Our fundamental idea is that your 
doctrine cannot be mine, or mine yours. Each one musfe 
•have his own way. My daughter may have one method 
and my son another, and I another. So each one has ari 
Ishtam or chosen way, and we keep it to_^ ourselves. It is 
between me and my teacher, because we do not want to> 

• create a fight. It will not help any one to tell it, 
•because each one will have to find his own |way. So 
only general philosophy and general methods can be 
taught universally. For instance, giving a ludicrous 
example, it may help me to stand on one leg. It 
would be ludicrous to you if I said every one must do that, 
but it may suit me. It is quite possible for me to be a 

• dualist, and for my wife to be a monist, and so on. One of 
my sons may worship Christ or Buddha or Mohammed, so 
dong as he obeys the -caste laws. That is his own Ishtam^ 
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Do all Hindus helieie in caste '? - 

They are forced to. They may not believe, but they 
have to obey. 

Are these exercises in breathing and concentration unu 
versally practised ? 

Yes ; only some practise only a little, just to satisfy 
the requirements of their religion. The temples in India 
are not like the churches here. They may all vanish to- 
morrow, and will net be missed. A. temple is built by a 
man who wants to go to heaven, or to get a son, or some- 
thing of that sort. So he builds a large temple, and 
employs a few priests to hold services there, I need not 
go there at all, because all my worship is in the home. In 
every house is a special room set apart, which is called the 
chapel. The first duty of the child, after his initiation, is 
to take a bath, and then to worship ; and his worship con- 
sists of this breathing and meditating, and repeating of a 
certain name. And another thing is to hold the body 
straight. We believe that the mind has every power over 
the body to keep it healthy. After one has done this, then 
another comes and takes his seat, and each one does it 
in silence. Sometimes there are three or four in the same 
room, but each one may have a different method. This 
worship is repeated at least twice a day. 

This state of oneness that you speak of, is it an ideal or- 
something actually attained ? 

We say it is within actuality ; we say we realize that 
state. If it were only in talk, it would be nothing. The 
Vedas teach three things ; this Self is first to be heard,-, 
then to be reasoned, and then to be meditated. When a 
man first hears it, he must reason on it, so that he does- 
not believe it ignorantly, but knowingly ; and after reason- 
ing what he is, be must meditate upon it, and then realize- 
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it. And that is religion. Belief is no part of religion. 
We say religion is a super-conscious state. 

Tf you evev reotch that state, can you ever tell about it ? 

'No ; but we know it by its fruits. An idiot, when ho 
;goes to sleep, comes out of sleep an idiot, or even worso. 
But another man goes into the state of meditation, and 
when he comes out, he is a philosopher, a sage, a great 
man. That shows the difference between these two states. 

/ should like to ash, in continuation of Professor 's 

-question, whether you know of any people loho have made any 
-study of the principles of self-hypnotism, which they rni- 
■douUedly practised to a great extent in ancient India, and' 
-what has been recently stated and practised in that thing ? Of 
course you do not have it so much in modern India ? 

What you call hypnotism in the West is only a part 
<jf the real thing. The Hindus call it self-de-hypnotization. 
They say you are hypnotized already, and that you should 
get out of it and de-hypnotize yourself. “ There the sun 
-cannot illume, nor the moon nor the stars ; the flash of 
lightning cannot illume that ; what to speak of this mortal 
ffre ? That shining, everything else shines.” That is not 
hypnotization,but de-hypnotizition. We'say thatevery other 
religion that preaches these things as real is practising a 
form of hypnotism. It is the Adwaitist alone that does 
not care to be hypnotized. His is the only system that 
more or less understands that hypnotism comes with every 
•form of dualism. But the Adwaitist says, throw away 
^ven the "Vedas, throw away even the personal God, throw 
Tway even the universe, throw away even your own boay 
and mind, and let nothing remain, in order to get rid of 
hypnotism perfectly. “From where the mind comes backp' 
being unable to reach with speech, knowing Brahman, nO 
more is fear.” That is de-hypnotization. “ I have neither 
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vice nor virtue nor misery nor happiness; I have neither- 
the Vedas nor sacrifices nor ceremonies ; I am neither food 
nor eating nor eater, for I am Existence Absolute, Know- 
ledge Absolute, Bliss Absolute ; I am He, I am He.” We- 
know all about hypnotism. We have a psychology which 
the West is just beginning to know, but not yet adequate- 
ly, I am sorry to say. 

WAaf do you call the astral hody ? 

The astral body is what we call the Linga Sarira.. 
When this body dies, how can it come to take another 
body ? Force cannot remain without matter. So a little- 
part of the fine matter remains, through which the internal 
organs make another body, — for each one is making his 
own body ; it is the mind that makes the body. If I 
become a sage, my brain gets changed into a sage’s brain ;; 
and the Yogis say that even in this life a Yogi can change 
his body into a god -body. 

The Yogis show many wonderful things, One ounce 
of, practice is worth a thousand pounds of theory. So I 
h^ve no right to say that because I have not seen this or 
that thing done it is wrong. Their books say that with 
practice you can get all sorts of results that are most 
wonderful. Small results can be obtained in a short time 
by regular practice ; so that one may know that there is 
no humbug about it, no charlatanism. And these Yogis 
explain the very wonderful things mentioned in all 
scriptures in a scientific way. The question is, how these- 
repords of miracles entered into every nation. The man 
who says that they are all false, and need no explanation, is 
not rational. You have no right to deny them until yon 
can prove them false. You must prove that they are 
•without any foundation, and only then have you the right- 
^Q.stand up and deny them, But you have not done that^ 
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On the other hand, the Yogis say they are not miracles, 
and they claim that they can do them even to-day. Many 
wonderful things are done in India to-day. But none of 
them are. done by miracles. There are many books on the 
subject. Again, if nothing else has been done in that line 
except a scientific approach towards psychology, that credit 
must be given to the Yogis. 

Can you 8ay in the concrete^-whcit the manifestations are 
which the Yogi can show ? 

The Yogi wants no faith or belief in his science but 
that which is given to any other science, just enough 
gentlemanly faith to come and make the experiment. The 
ideal of the Yogi is tremendous, I have seen the lower 
things that can be done by the power of the mind, and' 
therefore I have no right to disbelieve that the highest 
things can be done. The ideal of the Yogi is eternal peace 
and love through omniscience and omnipotence, I know a 
Yogi who was bitten by a cobra, and who fell down on the- 
ground. In the evening he revived again, and when asked 
what happened, he said : “ A messenger came from my 
beloved.” All hatred and anger and jealousy have been 
burned out of this man. Hothing can make him react ; he 
is infinite love all the time, and he is omnipotent in his 
power of love. That is the real Yogi, And this manifest- 
ing dififerent things is accidental, on the way. That is not 
what he wants to attain. The Yogi says every man is a 
sUve except the Yogi. He is a slave to food, to air, to his 
- wife, to his children, to a dollar, slave to a nation, slave to- 
name and fame, and to a thousand things in this world, 
The man who is not controlled by any one of these 
bondages is alone a real man, a real Yogi. “ They have 
conquered heaven in this life who are firm fixed in thi& 
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sameness. God is pure and the same to all, . Therefore 
•such are said to be fixed in God 

Do the Yogis, attach importance to caste ? 

No ; caste is only the training school for undeveloped . 
•minds. 

Is there no connection between this idea of. super- conscious- 
ness and the heat of India ? 

I do not think so; because all this philosophy was 
thought out fifteen thousand feet above the level of the sea 
among the Himalayas in an almost Arctic temperature. 

Is it practicable to attain success in a cold climate ? 

It is practicable, and the only thing that is practicable 
in this world. We say you are a born Vedantist, each 
one of you. You are declaring your oneness with every- 
thing each moment you live. Every time that your heart 
goes out towards the world, you are a true Vedantist, only 
you do not know it. You are moral without knowing 
why ; and the Vedanta is the philosophy which analyzed 
and taught man to be moral consciously. It is the 
•essence of all religions. 

Shoidd you say that there is an unsocial principle in 
^our Western people which makes us so pluralistic, and that 
Eastern people are more sympathetic than we are ? 

I think the Western people are more cruel, and the 
Eastern people have more mercy towards all beings. Bat , 
that is simply because your civilization is very much more 
recent. It takes time to make a thing come under the 
influence of mercy. You have a great deal of power; but 
heart- culture has not progressed equally along with this 
acquisition of power, and the power of control of the mind 
has especially been very little practised. It will take time 
to make you gentle and good. This feeling tingles in 
every drop of blood in India. If I go to ’ the villages to 
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sfteach the people politics, they will not understand ; but if 
I go to teach them Vedanta, they say : “ Now, Swami, 
•vou are all right.” That Vairagyam, “ non- attachment,” 
is everywhere in India, even to-day. We are very much 
degenerated .now ; but kings will give up their thrones and 
.go about the country without anything. 

In some places the common village girl with her spm- 
ningwheel says : “ Do not talk to me of dualism ; my 

spinningwheel says So’ham, So'nam “ I am He, I am He. 
■Go and talk to these people, and ask them why it is that 
they speak so and yet kneel before that stone. They will 
:say that with you religion means dogma, but with them 
realization. “ I will be a Vedantist.” one of them will 
say. “ only when all this has vanished, and I have seen the 
reality. Until then there is no difference between me and 
^the ignorant, Ho I am using these stones, and am going 
to temples, and so on, to come to realization. I have 
•heard, but I want to see and realize.” “Different methods 
of speech, different manners of explaining the methods of 
the scriptures, — these are only for the enjoyment of the 
learned, not for freedom.” (Sankara). It is realizition 
which leads us to that freedom. 

Is this spiritual freedom among the people consistent 
■with attention to caste% 

Certainly not. They say there should be no caste. 
‘Even those who are in caste say it is not a very perfect 
institution, But they say, when you find us another and 
•a better one, we will give it up. They say, what will you 
give us instead? Where is there not caste? In ycur 
nation you are struggling all the time to make caste. As 
soon as a man gets a bag of dollars, he says, “ I am one of 
the Four Hundred.” We alone have succeeded in making 
permanent caste. Other nations are struggling and do 
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succeed. We have superstitions and evils enough.. 
Would taking the superstitions and evils from your- 
country mend matters ? It is owing to caste that three 
hundred millions of people can find a piece of bread to eat 
yefc. It is an imperfect institution, no doubt. But if it 
had not been for caste, you would have had no Sanskrit 
books to study. This caste made walls, around which all* 
sorts of invasions rolled and surged, bat found it impossi- 
ble to break through. That necessity has not gone yet, so- 
caste remains. The caste we have now is not that of 
seven hundred years ago. Every blow has rivetted it. 
Do you realize that India is the only country that never- 
went outside of itself to conquer ? The great Emperor 
Asoka insisted that none of his descendants should go to 
conquer. If people want to send us teachers, let them 
help, but not injure. Why should all these people 
come to conquer the Hindus ? Did they do any 
injury to any nation ? What little good they could do, they 
did for the world. They taught it science, philosophy,, 
religion, and civilized the savage hordes of the earth. And- 
this is the return, — only murder and tyranny, and calling; 
them heathen rascals. Look at the books written on- 
India by Western people, and at the stories of many 
travellers who go there ; in retaliation for what injuries are- 
these hurled at them ? 

You are philosophers, and you do not think that a. 
bag of gold makes the difference between man and man. 
What is the value of all these machines and sciences ?? 
They have only one result : they spread knowledge. You 
have not solved the problem of want, but only made it 
keener. Machines do not solve the poverty question ; they 
simply make men struggle the more. Competition gets 
keener. What value has nature in itself ? Why do you. 
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go and build a monument to a man who sends electricity 
through a wire ? Does not nature do that millions of times 
over ? Is not everything already existing in nature ? What 
is the value of your getting it ? It was already there. 
The' only value is that it makes this development. This 
universe is simply a gymnasium in which the soul is taking 
exercise ; and after these exercises we become gods. So 
the value of everything is to be decided by how far it is a 
manifestation of God, Civiliza’" *on is the manifestation of 
that divinity in man. 

JSa'oe the Buddhists any caste laws'^ 

The Buddhists never had much caste, and there are 
very few Buddhists in India. Buddha was a social refor- 
mer. Yet in Buddhistic countries I find that there have 
been strong attempts to manufacture caste, only they have 
failed. The Buddhists’ caste is practically nothing, but 
they take pride in it in their own minds. 

Buddha was one of the Sannyasins of the Vedanta. 
He started a new sect, just as others are started even 
to-day. The ideas which now are called Buddhism were 
not his. They were much more ancient, He was a great 
man who gave the ideas power. The unique element in 
Buddhism was . its social element. Brahmans and Kshat- 

9 

V 

riyas have always been our teachers, and most of the 
Hpanishads were written by Hshatriyas, while the ritual- 
istic portions of the Vedas came from the Brahmans. 
Most of our great teachers throughout India have been 
Kshatriyas, and were always universal in their teachings 
whilst the Brahman prophets with two exceptions were 
very exclusive. Rama, Krishna, and Buddha, — worshipped 
as incarnations of God, — were Kshatriyas. 

When a man realizes, he gives up everything, The 
various sects and ceremonies and books, so far as they are- 
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'the means of arriving at that point, are all right. But 
when they fail in that we must change them. “ The 
'knowing one must not despise the condition of the igno- 
>rant, nor should the knowing one destroy the faith of the 
'Ignorant in their own particular method, but by proper 
action lead them, and show them the path to come to where 
he stands.” 

This real individual is the Absolute ; this per- 
• Bonalization is through Maya. It is only apparent ; in 
reality it is always the Absolute. In reality there is 
one, but in Maya it is appearing as many, In 
Maya there is this variation. Yet even in this Maya 
there is always the tendency to get back 
to the one, as expressed in all ethics and all morality of 
■every nation, because it is the constitutional necessity of 
the soul. It is finding oneness ; and this struggle to find 
this oneness is what we cail ethics and morality. Therefore 
we must always practice them. 

Is not the greater part of ethics taken n,p with the relation 
■ between individuals ? 

That is all it is. The Absolute does not come within 
Maya. 

3 ou say the individual is the Absolute, and I was going to ‘ 
ask you whether the individual has knowledge. 

The state of manifestation is individuality, and the light 
in that state is what we call knowledge. To use, therefore, 
•this term knowledge for the light of the Absolute is not 
.precise as the Absolute state transcends relative knowledge. 

Does it include it ? 

Yes; in this sense. Just as apiece of gold can be 
changed into all sorts of coins, so with this, The state can 
be broken up into all sorts of knowledge. It is the state of 
•uper-consciousness, and includes both consciousness and 
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unconsciousness. The man who attains that state has all 
that we call knowledge. ’When he wants to realize that 
consciousness or knowledge, he has to go a step lower^. 
Knowledge is a lower state ; it is only in Maya that we carS' 
have knowledge. 



THE REAL AND THE APPARENT MAN 

G reat is the tenacity with which man clings to the 
senses, yet howevet substantial he may think the 
external world in which he lives and moves to be, there 
come' times in the lives of individuals and of races when 
involuntarily they ask : “Is this real ?” To the person 
who never finds a moment to question the credentials of 
his senses, whose every moment is occupied with some 
sort of sense-enjoyment — even to him death comes, and 
he also is compelled to ask : “Is this real ?” Religion 
begins with this question and ends with the answer. 
Even in the remote past where recorded history cannot 
help us, in the .mysterious light of mythology, back in 
the dim twilight of civilization, we find the same question 
was asked : “ What becomes of this ? What is real 

Ohe of the most poetical of the IJpanishads, the 
Katha XJpanishad, begins with the enquiry : “ When a 
man dies there is a contention. One party declares that 
he was gone for ever, the other insists that he is still 
living. Which is true ?” Various answers have been 
given. The whole sphere of Metaphy.sics, Philosophy 
and Religion is really filled with various answers to this 
question. Attempts at the same time have been made 
to suppress it, to put a stop to this unrest of mind 
which asks: “What beyond; What is real?” But so, 
long as death remains all these attempts at suppression 
will uniformly prove to be unsuccessful. We may very 
• easily talk about seeing nothing beyond and keeping 

* A lecture delivered in England. 
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:all our hopes and aspirations confined to the present 
^moment. We may struggle hard, and perhaps every- 
thing outside may help to keep us limited within the 
narrow bounds of the senses. The whole world may 
combine to prevent us from broadening out beyond the 
present ; yet so long as there is death the question must 
•come again and again ; “ Is death the end of everything, 
of all these things to which we are clinging as if they 
'Were the most real of all realities, the most substantial 
of all substances ?” The world Vanishes in a moment and 
•is gone. Standing on the brink of a precipice beyond 
which is the infinite yawning chasm, every mind, however 
hardened, is bound to recoil and ask : “ Is this real 

‘The hopes of a lifetime, built little by little with all the 
•energies of a great mind, vanish in one second. Are they 
■real? This question will have to be answered. Time will 
•never lessen its power. As time rolls on, it adds value 
to itself. Then there is the desire to be happy ; we run 
after everything to make ourselves happy, we run after the 
senses, go on madly careering into the external world. The 
young man with whom life is successful, if you ask him, 
declares that it is real ; he thinks it is all quite real. 
Perhaps the same man, growing old, and wife and fortune 
ever eluding him, will declare 'that it is fate, He finds at 
■last that his desires cannot be fulfilled, Wherever he goes 
there is an adamantine wall beyond which he cannot pass. 
Every sense-activity results in a reaction. Everything is 
-evanescent : enjoyment or misery, luxury, wealth and 
power or poverty, even life itself. All is evanescent. 

Two positions remain to mankind. One is to believe 
with the nihilists that all is nothing. We know nothing. 
We can never know anything either about the future, the 
past, or even of the present. For we must remember tha^ 
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he who denies the past and the future, and wants to stick: 
to the present is simply a madman. One may as well deny 
the father and mother and assert the child. It would be' 
equally logical, To deny the past and future, the present 
must inevitably be denied also. This is one position, that 
of the Nihilists. I have never seen a man who could become- 
a Nihilist for one minute. It is very easy to talk. 

Then there is the other position, to seek for an 
explanation, to seek -for the real, to discover in the 
midst of this eternally changing and evanescent world 
whatever is real. In this body, which is an aggregation of 
molecules of matter, is there anything which is real?’ 
And this has been the search throughout the history of 
the human mind. In the very oldest times we often find 
glimpses of light coming into men’s minds. We find man 
even then going a step beyond this body, but which,, 
although very much like it, is not it, being much more 
complete, much more perfect, which remains even when 
this body is dissolved. We read in the hymns of even the- 
Rig Yeda addresses to the God of Fire who is burning a 
dead body : “ Carry him, Fire, in your arms gently, give- 
him a perfect body, a bright body, carry him where the- 
fathers live, where there is no more sorrow, where there- 
is no more death.” The same idea you will find present 
in every religion, and we get another idea with it.. 
It is a curious fact that all religions, without one 
exception, hold that man is a degeneration of what he- 
was, whether they clothe this in mythological words 
or in the clear language of philosophy, or in the beauti- 
ful expressions of poetry. This is the one fact that 
comes out of every scripture and of every mythology,, 
that the man is a degeneration of what he was. This 
is the kernel of truth behind the story of Adma’s fall in> 
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the Jewish scripture. This is again and again repeated in 
the scriptures of the Hindus : the dream of a period which 
they call the age of truth, when no man died unless he 
..wished to die, when he could keep his body as long 
as he liked and his mind was pure and strong. There was 
no death at that time, and no evil and no misery ; and that 
the present age is a corruption of that state of perfection, 
Side by side with this we find the story of thn 
Deluge everywhere. That story., itself is a proof that 
this . present age is held to be a corruption of the former 
by every religion. It went on becoming more and 
more corrupt until the Deluge swept away a large 
nortion of mankind and again the ascending series began. 
It is going up slowly again to reach once more that early 
state of purity, You are all aware of the story of 
the Deluge in the Old Testament, The same story was 
current among the ancient Babylonians, the Egyptians,, 
the Chinese and the Hindus. Manu, a great ancient- 
sage, was praying on the banks of the Ganges when a 
little minnow came to him for protection and he- 
put it into a pot of water he had before him. “ What do 
you want ?” asked Manu. The little minnow declared he 
was pursued by a bigger fish and wanted protection, 
Manu carried the little fish to his home and in the 
morning it had become as big as the pot, and said : “ I 

cannot live in this pot any longer.” Manu put him in a 
tank, and the next day he was as big as the tank and 
declared he could not live there any more. So Manu. 
had to take him to a river, and in the morning the fish 
filled the river. Then Manu, put him in the ocean, and* 
he declared : “ Manu, I am the Creator of the Universe,. 
I have taken this form to come and warn you that- 
I will deluge the world. You build an ark, and in it 
17 
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.put a pair of every kind of atjimal,' and let your family 
enter the ark and there will come out ,of the Deluge 
•my horn. Fasten the ark to it, and when the deluge 
subsides come down and people the earth.” So the world 
was deluged, and Manu saved his own family and a pair 
of every kind of animal and seeds of every plant, and 
when it subsided he came and peopled the world and we 
are all called “man ” because we are the progeny of Manu.^‘ 
Now human language is the attempt to express the truth 
that is within. A little body, whose language itself con- 
sists of imperceptible, indistinct sounds, I am fully 
•persuaded, is attempting to express the highest philosophy, 
only the body has not got the organs to express it, not 
the means. The dijfference in the langu-age between the 
highest philosophers and the utterances of babies is one 
of degree and not of kind. What you call the most 
correct, systematic, mathematical language of the present 
time and the hazy, nnstical, mythological language of the 
ancients, differ oidy in degree. All of them have a grand 
idea behind, which is, as ic were, struggling to express 
itself, and many times behind these ancient mythologies 
are nuggets of truth, and many times, I am sorry to say,, 
behind the fine polished phrases of the modern, is arrant 
'trash. So we need not throw overboard everything because 
it is clothed in mythology, because it does not fit in with the 
notions of Mr. So-and-So, or Mrs. So-and-So of modern times. 
If they laugh at religion, because most religions declared 
that men must believe these things, because such and 
such a prophet has said them, they ought to laugh more 
at these moderns. In modern times if a man quotes a 
Moses, ora Buddha, ora Christ, he is laughed at; but 
let him give the name of a Huxley, a Tyndall, or Darwin 


^ Sanskrit root Man to think. 
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.-and it is swallowed without salt. “ Huxley has said it, 
that is enough for many. We are free from superstitions 
indeed ; that was a religious superstition, and this is a 
scientific superstition ; only in and through that supersti- 
tion .came life-giving lines of spirituality ; in and through 
this modern superstition came lust and greed. That 
-superstition was worship of God, and this superstition is 
worship of filthy lucre, of fame or power. That is the 
difference. 

To turn back to our mythology, behind all these 
-stories we find one idea standing supreme — that man is a 
degeneratian of what he was. Coming to the present 
times, modern research seems to repudis-te this position, 
absolutely : Evolutionists seem to entirely contradict 
this assertion. According to them, man is the evolution 
of the mollusc, and therefore what this mythology states 
cannot be true. There is in India, however, a mythology 
which is able to reconcile both these positions. The Indian 
mythology has a theory of cycles, that all progression is 
in the form of waves. Every wave is attended by a fall and 
that bv a rise the next moment, that by a fall in the next, 
and again another rise. The motion is in cycles, Certainly, 
it is true, even on the grounds of modern research, that 
man cannot be simply an evolution. The modern scienti- 
rfic man will tell you that you can only geb the amount 
of energy out of a machine which you put into it be- 
fore. Something cannot be produced out of nothing. If 
man is an evolution of the mollusc — the perfect man, 
the Buddha man, the Christ man — then the mollusc 
was the involved Buddha. If it is not so, whence com© 
these gigantic personalities? Something cannot come out 
of nothing. Thus we are in the position of reconciling 
'the scriptures with modern light. That energy which. 
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manifests itself slowly through various stages until ife 
becomes the perfect man, cannot come out of nothing. 
It existed somewhere, and if the mollusc or the proto- 
plasm, is the first point to which you can trace it, that proto- 
plasm, somehow or other, must have contained the energy 
There is a great modern discussion going on as to whether 
this aggregate of materials we call the body is the cause of 
manifestation of the force we call the soul and thought,, 
etc,, or whether it is the thought that manifests this body. 
The religions of the world, of course, hold that the force 
called thought manifests the body, and not the reverse;- 
There are schools of modern people who hold that what we 
call thought is simply the outcome of the adjustment of the- 
parts of the machine which we call body. Taking the second' 
position, that the soul of the mass of the thought, or howso- 
ever you may call it, is the outcome of this machine, the out- 
come of the chemical and physical combinations of matter' 
making up the body and brain, the question remains- 
unanswered. What makes the body ? What force 
combines all these molecules into the body form ? What 
force is there which takes up from the mass of matter 
around and forms my body one way, another body 
another way, and so on ? What makes these infinite- 
distinctions ? To say that the forced soul is the- 
outcome of the combinations of the molecules of the 
body is putting the cart before the horse. How did the 
combinations come ? Where was the force to make them?' 
If you say some other force was the cause of these 
combinations and that soul was the outcome of that mat- 
ter, and that soul — which combined a certain mass of 
matter — was itself the result of the combinations, it 
is no answer. That theory ought to be taken which 
explains most of the facts, if not all, and without con- 
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•tradicting other existing theories. The force which takes 
•up the matter and forms the body is the same which 
•manifests through that body, and this is more logical. 
To say, therefore, that the thought-forces manifested by 
the body are the outcome of the arrangement of molecules 
■and have no existence at all, has no meaning, neither Can 
•force evolve out of matter. It is rather more possible to 
•demonstrate that what we call matter does not exist at all, 
•It is only a certain state of force. Solidity, hardness, or 
anything, can be proved to be the result of motion, 
increase of vibration will make things solid. A mass of 
air vibrated at a tremendous rate would become as solid 
as a table, A thread of a spider’s web moved at almost 
'infinite velocity would be as strong as an iron chain, 
would cut, through an oak tree, such force would be given, 
to it by motion. Looking at it that way it would be 
rather easier to prove that what we call matter and so 
•on does not exist, But the other way cannot be proved. 
What is this force which is manifesting itself 
through the body ? It is obvious to all of us, whatever 
that force be, that it is taking particles up, as it were, 
and manipulating forms out of them — the human body. 
None else come here to manipulate bodies for me. 
i never saw anybody eat food for me, I have to as- 
similate it, manufacture blood and bones and everything 
■out of that food. What is this mysterious force ? Ideas 
about the future and about the past seem to be terri- 
fying to man. To many they seem to be mere 
speculation. We will take the present theme. What is the 
force now which is working through us? We have 
seen how, in old times in all the ancient scriptures, this 
power, this manifestation of power, was thought to be 
a bright substance having a body like this body, and 
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which reroaiDs even after this body falls. Later oCy, 
however, we find a higher idea coming even — that this 
body does not represent the. force. Whatsoever has form 
must be the result of combinations of particles and re- 
quires something else behind it to move it. If this body 
requires something which is not the body to manipulate 
it, the bright body, by the same necessity, will also rer 
quire something other than itself to manipulate it. So, that 
something was called the Soul, the Atman in Sanskrit. 
It was the Atman which through the bright body, as it 
were, worked on the gross body outside. The bright body 
is considered as the receptacle of the mind, and the- 
Atman is beyond that. It is not mind even, it works 
the mind, and through the mind the body. You have 
an Atman, I have another, each one of us has a separate 
Atman, and a separate fine body, and through that we 
-work on the gross external body. Questions were then 
asked about this Atman, about its nature. What is this 
Atman, this soul of man which is neither a body nor a 
mind ? Great discussions followed. Speculations came, 
various shades of philosophic enquiry came into existence,, 
and I will try to place before you some of the conclusions 
that have been reached about this Atman. The difierent 
philosophies seem to agree that this Atman, whatever it 
be, has neither form nor shape, and that which has neither 
form nor shape must be omnipresent. Time begins with 
mind, space also is in the mind. Causation cannot stand 
without time. Without the idea of succession there cannot 
be any idea of causation. Time, space and causation, 
therefore, are in the mind, and as this Atman is beyond 
the mind and formless it must be beyond time, beyond 
space and beyond causation. Now if it is beyond time,, 
space and causation, it must be infinite. Then comes* 
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the highest speculation in our philosophy. The iofinite 
cannot be two, If the soul be infinite there can be only 
one soul, and all these ideas of various souls — you 
having one soul, and I having another, and so forth — 
are not real. The Real Man therefore is one and infinite, 
the Omnipresent Spirit. And the apparent man, is only 
a limitation of that Real Man. In that sense all these 
mythologies are true, that the apparent man, however 
great he may be, is only a dim reflection of the Real 
Man which is beyond. The Re;l Man, the Spirit, being 
beyond cause and effect, not bound by time and space,, 
must therefore be free. He was never bound, and could 
not be bound. The apparent man — the reflection is^ 
limited by time, space and causation — is therefore bound. 
Or in the language of some of our philosophers, he 
appears to be bound, but really is not. This is the 
reality in our souls, this omnipresence, this spiritual 
nature, this infinity, which we are already. Every soul is 
infinite, therefore there is no question of birth and 
death. Some children were being examined. The 
examiner put them rather hard questions and among them 
was this question : “ Why does not the Barth fall ? He 

wanted to evoke answers about gravitation and so forth. 
Most of the children could ^not answer at all ; a few 
answered that it was gravitation or something. One 
bright little girl answered it by putting another question ; 
“ Where should it fall ? ” because the question is nonsense, 
“ Where should the Earth fall ?” There is no falling or 
rising for the Earth. In infinite space there is no up or 
down ; that is only in the relative. Where is the going or 
coming for the Infinite ? Whence should it come and 
whither should it go ? When people refuse to think of 
the past, or future, or what is going to become of them — 
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when they give up the idea of body, because, being limited, 
■the body comes and goes — then they have risen to a 
higher ideal, The body is nob the real man, neither is the 
•mind, for the mind ■waxes and wanes. It is the Spirit 
beyond, which alone can live for ever. The body and mind 
■are continually changing. These are the names of series 
of changeful phenomena, rivers where every particle of 
water is in a constant state of flux ; yet we recognise the 
series as the same river. Every particle in this body is 
•continually changing ; no one has the same body for 
several minutes together. Yet a sort of impression left in 
the mind makes us call it the same. So with the mind, 
one moment happy, another moment unhappy ; one mo- 
ment strong, another weak — an ever-changing whirlpool. 
That cannot be the Spirit ; it is infinite. Change can only 
be in the limited. To say that the Infinite changes in any 
way is absurd ; it cannot be. You can move and I can 
move as bodies ; every particle in this Universe is in a 
constant state of flux, but taking the Universe as a unit, 
as one whole, it cannot move, it cannot change. Motion 
is always a relative thing. I move in relation to a table, 
in relation to something else. Any particle in this Uni- 
verse can change in relation to any other particle, but the 
whole Universe as one — in relation to what will that move? 
There is nothing beside it. So this infinite unit is un- 
changeable, immovable, absolute, and this is the real 
one. Our reality, therefore consists in the universal, 
and not in the limited. These are old delusions, however 
comfortable they are, to think that we are little limited 
beings, constantly changing. People are frightened 
when they are told that they are universal, being every- 
where present. Through everything you work, through 
every foot you. move, through every lip you talk, through 
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every heart you breathe. People are frightened when 
they are told this. They will again and again tell you 
•that you are not going to lose your individuality What 
is any man’s individuality ? I should be glad to see it, 
A little baby has no moustache ; when he grows 
older he has a moustache and beard. His individuality 
is lost if it is in the body. If I lose one eye or if I 
dose one of my hands, my individuality will be lost if it 
is in the body. A drunkard should not give up drink- 
ing because h would lose his *ndividuality. A thief 
need not be a good man because he would therefore lose 
his individuality. Ho man ought to change his habits for 
>fear of this. There is no individuality except in the Infi- 
nite, That is the only condition which does not change, 
Everything else is in a constant state of flux. Neither 
•can individuality be in memory. Suppose i receive a blow 
on the head and forget all about my past ; then I have lost 
ail my individuality ; I am gone. I do not remember 
two or three years of my childhood, and if memory and 
existence are one, then whatever I forget is gone. That 
part of my life which I do not remember I did not live, 
That is a very narrow idea of individuality, We are not 
individuals yet, We are struggling towards individuality 
rand that is the Infinite; that is the real nature of man. 
He alone lives whose life is in the whole Universe, and the 
•more we concentrate our lives on little limited things as 
bodies, we are going towards death, That moment alone 
we have lived when our lives were in the Universe, in 
others ; and all those minutes which we concentrated upon 
this little life was death, simply death, and that is why the 
fear of death comes. The fear of death can only be eon- 
•quered when man realizes that so long as there is one life 
>in this Universe he is living. “ I am in every thing in 
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every body ; I am in all lives. I am the Universe, this 
whole Universe is my body. How can I die so long as one- 
particle remains? Who says I will die ?” Then such a man 
becomes fearless, then alone comes the state of fearless- 
ness. To talk of immortality in little constantly changing^ 
things is ridiculous. Says an old Sanskrit philosopher : It 
is only the Spirit that is the individual because it is infi- 
nity , no infinity can be divided; infinity cannot be broken 
into pieces. It is the same one undivided unit for ever,, 
and this is the individual man, the real man. The appa- 
rent man is merely a struggle to express, to manifest this 
individuality, which is beyond, and that evolution is not in 
the Spirit. These changes which are going on, the wicked 
becoming good, the animal becoming man, take it whatever 
way you like, are not in the Spirit— evolution of nature- 
and manifestation of Spirit. Suppose here is a screen 
hiding you from me, and there is a small hole in the screen, 
and through that I can just see some of the faces before 
me, just a few faces. How suppose this hole begins to 
grow larger and larger. As the hole goes on becoming 
larger and larger, more and more of the scene before 
me reveals itself, and when the hole has become 
identified with the screen, I stand face to face with 
you. You did not change at all in this case, you were- 
where you always were. It was the hole that was- 
evolving and you were manifesting yourself. !5o it is 
with the Spirit. You are already free and perfect. 
Ho perfection is going to be attained. You are that 
already — free and perfect. What are all these ideas of 
religion and God and searching for the hereafter ? Why 
dpes man go to look for a God ? Why in every nation, in 
every state of society did man want a perfect ideal some- 
where, either in man, in God, or anywhere else ? Because- 
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that idea is in you. It is your own heart beating and you 
did not know you were mistaking it for something external. 
It is the God within your own self that is propelling you to 
seek for it, to realise it, and after long search here and 
there, in temples and in churches, in earths, in heavens, 
and in all various ways, at last we come back, complete the 
circle from where we started, back to our own soul,, and 
find that He, for Whom we have been seeking all over the 
world, for Whom we have been weeping and praying m 
churches and temples, on Whom were looking as the 
mystery of all mysteries shrouded behind the clouds, is 
nearest of the nv.ar, my own Self, the reality of my own 
life, my body and my soul— I am Thee and Thou art me. 
That is your own nature. Assert it, manifest it. ISot to 
become pure, you are pure already. You are not to be 
perfect, you are that already. This whole of nature 
like that screen which is hiding the reality beyond. Every 
good thought that you think or act upon is simply tearing 
the veil, as it were, and the Purity, the Infinity, the God 
behind, manifests itself. This is the whole history of man. 
Finer and finer becomes the veil, more and more of the 
light behind shines by its own nature, for it is its nature 
to shine. It cannot be known ; in vain we try to know it.. 
Were it knowable, it would not be what it is, for it is the 
eternal subject : knowledge is a limitation. Knowledge is 
objectifying. He is the eternal subject of everything, the 
eternal witness in this universe, your own Self. Know- 
ledge is, as it were, a lower step, a degeneration. We are 
It already ; how to know It ? Every man is It and is strug- 
gling to express It in various ways : else why are there 
so many ethical codes ? Where is the explanation of all 
ethics ? One idea stands out as the centre all ethics, 
expressed in various forms ; doing good to others. The 
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guiding motive of mankind is charity towards men, charity 
towards all animals. But these are. all various expressions 
of that eternal truth that I am the universe ; this universe 
is one. Else where is the reason ? Why should I do good 
te my fellowmen ? Why should I do good to others ? 
What compels me ? It is this feeling, this sympathy, of 
the sameness everywhere. The hardest hearts feel sym- 
pathy, to other beings sometimes. Even the man who gets 
frightened if he is told that this assumed individuality is a 
delusion really, that it is ignoble to try to cling to this 
apparent individuality, that very man will tell you that 
extreme self-abnegation is the centre of all morality. And 
what is perfect self-abnegation ? What remains ? Self- 
abnegation means the abnegation of this apparent self, the 
abnegation of all selfishness. This idea of “ me ” and 
mine ” — ahanhara and mama — is the result of past 
superstition, and the more this present self rolls away, the 
more the Real Self becomes manifest in its full glory. 
This is real self-abnegation, the centre, the basis, the gist 
of all moral teaching, and whether men know it or not, 
the whole world is slowly going towards that, practising 
that more or less. Only the vast majority of mankind do it 
unconsciously, Let them do it consciously. Let them make 
the sacrifice knowing that this is not the Real Self ; this is 
nothing but limitation. One glimpse of that infinite 
reality which is behind, one spark of that infinite fire 
that is the All, represents the present man, but that 
‘Infinite is his true .nature. 

What is the utility, the effect, the result of this 
•'knowledge ? In these days we have to measure every- 
thing by utility. That is to say generally, by how many 
pounds, shillings and pence it represents. What right has 
a person to ask that truth should be judged by the stan- 
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dard of utility or money ? Suppose there is no utility, 
will it be less truth? Utility is not the test 
of truth. Uevertheless, there is the highest utility 
in this. Happiness, we see, ^is what everyone is 
seeking for but the majority seek it in things which are 
evanescent, and which are not real. No happiness was 
ever found in the senses. There never was a person who 
found happiness in the senses, or in enjoyments of the 
senses. Handiness in only found in the Spirit. Therefore 
the highest utility to mankind is find this happiness in 
the Spirit. The next point is, that ignorance is the great 
mother of all misery, and it is the fundamental ignorance 
to think that the Infinite weeps and cries, that He is finite, 
and this is the basis of all ignorance, this we, the immortal, 
the ever pure, the perfect Spirit, think that we are little 
minds, that we are little bodies ; this is the mother of all 
selfishness. As soon as I am a little body I want to 
preserve it, to protect it, to keep it nice, at the expense 
of other bodies ; you and I have become separate. As soon 
as this idea of separation comes, it opens the door to all 
mischief and leads to all misery. This is the utility, that 
if a very small fractional part of the human beings living 
to-day can put aside this idea of selfishness and narrow- 
ness and littleness, this earth will become a Paradis© 
tomorrow, but with machines and improvements 
of material knowledge it will never come. It only 
increases misery, ^as oil poured on fire increases the 
fiame all the more. Without the knowledge of Spirit, 
every bit of material knowledge is only adding fuel to 
fire, only giving into the hands of selfish men one moi^e 
instrument to take what belongs to othei’s, to live upon 
the life of others, instead of giving up one’s life for 
others. 
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“Is it practical?” is another question. Can it be 
practised in modern society ? Truth does not pay homage to 
any society ^ modern or ancient. Society has’to i^ay homage 
to truth, or die. Societies and all beings are moulded upon 
truth, and truth has not to adjust itself to society. If 
such noble truth as unselfishness cannot be practised in 
society, batter give up society and go into forests. That 
is the daring man. Thera are two sorts of courage. The 
courage to jump at the mouth of a cannon. Tigers, in 
that case, have been better than men, and wolves also. 
But there is another sorb of spiritual boldness. An inva- 
ding Emperor went to India. His teacher told him to go 
and see some of those sages of India. After a long search 
he found a very old man sitting on a block of stone. The 
Emperor talked with him a little and became very much 
pleased with the conversation of the man. He asked th 
sage to go with him to his country, “ Ho, I am quite satis- 
fied with my forest here.” Said the Emperor : “ I will give 
you money, position, wealth. I am the Emperor of the 
world.” “ Ho,” replied the man, “ 1 don’t care for those 
things.” The Emperor replied : “ If you do not go I will 
kill you.” The man burst into a laugh, “ That is the 
silliest thing you ever said, Emperor. You cannot kill me. 
Me the sun cannot dry, neither fire can burn, neither 
instrument kill, for I am birthless, the deathless, the 
omnipotent, omnipresent Spirit, ever living.” That is 
another boldness. In the Mutiny of 1857 there was a 
oreat Swami, a very great soul. A Mahomedan mutineer 
stabbed him and nearly killed him. The Hindu muti- 
neers brought the Mahomedan to the Swami and offered 
to kill him. But the Swami turned and said : “Yet 
■brother, thou art He, thou art He !” and expired. That 
is another bravery. What is it to talk of the bravery 
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•of your muscles, of your Western institutions, if you 
cannot make truth square with your society, if you 
cannot build up a society into which the highest truth will 
i^t ? What is this boastful talk about your grandeur and 
greatness, if you, above all things, stand up and say : 
this is not practical ?” Is nothing practical, but pounds, 
■shillings, and pence ? If so, why the boast of your society ? 
That society is the greatest where the highest truths hecome 
.practical. That is my opinion, and if society is not fit for 
the highest truths, make it. Make it if you can, and the 
sooner you do so, the better. Stand up, men and women, 
■in the spirit, dare to believe in the tr th ; to believe 
in the truth, dare to practise the truth. The world 
•requires a few hundred bold men and women. 
It is very hard to be bold, that animal boldness the 
tigers can do better. Wolves have it naturally. Even 
the ants are better than all other animals. What uses to 
talk of this physical boldness ? Practise that boldness which 
does not quake before death, which welcomes death, which 
stands there and knows it is the Spirit, and in the whole 
Universe no arms can kill it, not all the thunders can kill 
it. Not mil the fire in the Universe can burn it. Who 
•dares know the truth, and show the truth in life ? This is 
'the free man, this is the real soul. And it is practised in 
this society, and in every society. “ This Atman is first 
to be heard, then thought about, and then meditated 
upon.’* 

There is a great tendency in modern times to talk too 
much of works and decry all thought. Doing is very good, 
but even that comes from thinking. Little manifestations 
•of energy which have originated in thought are escaping 
through the muscles and are called work. Where there 
is no thought, there will be no work. Pill the brain^ 



therefore, with high thoughts, highest ideals, place them, 
day and night before you, and out of that will come great 
work. Talk not about impurity, but toll the mind we 
are pure. We have hypnotised ourselves into this thought 
that we are little, that we are born and that we are 
going to die, and into living in a constant strte of fear. 

There was a lioness, heavy with young, going about 
in search of prey, and there was a Hock of sheep, and the 
lioness jumped upon the flock. She died in the attempt- 
and a little baby lion was born, motherless. It was taken 
care of by the sheep and the sheep brought it up and it 
grew with the sheep, lived on grass like the sheep,, 
bleated like the sheep, and although it became a big full- 
grown lion, to all intents and purposes it thought it was a 
sheep. In course of time another big lion came in search , 
of prey, and what was its astonishment to find that in 
the midst of this flock was this lion flying like sheep at the' 
approach of danger. He tried to get near to teach it that 
it was not a sheep, but a Hon, yet at the very approach 
of the other lion the sheep fled, and with it the sheep-lion^ 
But the other Hon was rather kind, he watched, and 
one day found the big sheep lion sleeping. He jumped on 
it and said i “You are a lion.” “I am a sheep,” cried the 
other lion. He would nob believe, but bleated. The lion- 
dragged him towards a lake and said: “Look there, there- 
is my reflection and yours.” Then came the comparison. 
He looked at this lion and then at his own reflection, and 
in a moment came the idea that he was a lion, The 
lion roared, the bleating was gone. You are lions,, 
you are souls, pure, infinite and perfect. The might 
of the universe ^is in you. “Why weepest thou, my 
friend ? There is neither birth nor death for thee. Why 
weepest thou ? There is no disease nor misery for thee^ 
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buf: thou art like the iafi-iite sky, clouds of various 
colours come over it, play for a moment, then vanish. 
It is the same eternal blue.” Tais is the practice. 
Why do we see wickedness? There was a stump of 
a tree in the dark at nigjht. A. thief cime that wajr 
and said : “ That is a policeman.” A young man waiting 
for his beloved came that way and thousrht that was his 
sweetheart. A child who had been told ghost stores! 
came out and began to shriek that ’it was a ghost. But 
it was a stump of a tree. We s('e the world as we are. 
Put on the table a bag of gold and let a baby be 
there. Let a thief come and take thi gold. Would 
the baby know it was stolen ? That which we have 
inside we see outside. The baby, has no thief inside 
and seas no thief outside. So with all knowledge. Do 
not talk of the wickedness of the world and all its sins^ 
Weep that you are bound to see wickedness yet. Weep 
that you are bound to see sin everywhere, and if you want 
to help the world do not condemn 'it. Do not weaken ifc 
all the more. Eor what is sin and what is misery, and 
what are all these, but the results of weakness ? The 
world has been made weaker and weaker everyday by 
such teachings. Men are taught from childhood that they 
are weak and are sinners. Teach them that they are all 
glorious children of immortality, even those who are the 
weakest in manifestation. Let (positive, strong, helpful 
thought enter into their brains from every childhood and 
not weakening and paralysing thought. Lay yourselves 
open to those thoughts. Tall your own minds “ I am 
He, I am He.” Let it ring day and night in yv;ur 
minds like a song and at the point of death 

declare : “ I am He.” That is the truth, the infinite 
strength of the world is yours. Drive out the 
18 
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•superstition that has covered your minds. Let us 
be brave. Know the truth and practise the truth. 
"The goal may be distant, but, awake, arise, and stop 
not till that goal is reached. 



THE ABSOLUTE AND MANIFESTATION 

/'P'^RE one question that is most difficult to grasp in 
^ understanding the Advaita Philosophy, and the 
one question that will be asked again and again and will 
always remain after thinking of it all your ilife, is how 

has tbT Infinite, the Absolute 
become the finite. I will take 
up this quest! , and, in order 
to illustrate it better, I will use 
a figure. 

Here is the Absolute (a), and 
this is the Universe (6). 
Absolute has become the Uni- 
verse. By this is not only 
meant the material world but 
the mental world, the spiritual 
world — everything, heavens and earths, and everything 
that exists. Mind is the name of a change, and body the 
name of another change, and so on, and all these compose 
one Universe, This Absolute (a) has become the Universe 
(6) by coming through time, space and causation (c). This 
is the central idea of Advaita. Time, space, and causation 
are alike the glass through which the Absolute is seen 
and when it is seen on the lower side it appears as 
the Universe. Now we at once see from this, that where 
the Absolute is, there is neither time, space nor causation. 
Xhe idea of time cannot be there, seeing that there is no 
mind, no thought. The idea of space cannot be there, 
seeing that there is no external change. What you ca^ 
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motion and causation cannot ezist where there is only on e.-,. 
We have to understand this^ and impress it on cur minds, 
that what we call causation begins after, if I may be- 
permitted to say so, the degeneration of the Absolute into 
the phenomenal, and not before, that our will, our desire, 
and all these things always come after that, I always^ 
thought Schopenhauer’s philosophy makes a mistake in 
understanding the Vedanta, for it wants to make this Will' 
everything. Schopenhauer makes this Will stand in the 
place of the Absolute. But the Absolute cannot be re- 
presented as Will, for Will is something changeable and 
phenomenal, and above the line (c) written above time,, 
space and causation there is no change, no motion ; it is* 
only below the line that motion or internal motion called 
thought begins. So there can he no Will on the other 
side, and Will, therefore, cannot be the cause of this- 
IJjiiverse. Coming nearer, we see in our own bodies that 
Will is not the cause of every movement. I move this 
chair. Will was the cause of that movement, end that 
Will became manifested as muscular motion at the other 
end. That was all right. But the same power that moves 
the chair is moving the heart, the lungs, and so on, but 
not through Will. Given that the power is the same, it 
becomes Will when it rises on to the plane of consciousness,, 
and to call it Will before it has risen to this plane will be a 
misnomer. That makes a good deal of confusion in 
Schopenhauer’s Philosophy. There is a Sanskrit word 
called prajna and another called Samvit. They are the 
best words to be used in this connection because they 
include all the states of the mind ; they are the common 
jaame for the states of the mind. Everything is expressed 
by them. I do not know an equivalent for them in 
;®inglish. They are neither consciousness, nor the state ■ 
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ifaefore consciousness, but a sort of essence of change. Tbu& 
we see why we ask this question. A stone falls and we 
ask why. This question is possible on the supposition 
that everything that happens, every motion, has been pre- 
ceded by something else. I request you to make it very 
clear in your minds, for, whenever we ask why anything 
happens, we are standing on the supposition that everything 
that happens must have a why, that is to say, must have 
been preceded by something else. This precedence and 
Buccedence are what we call the law of causation that 
'everything that we can see, or feel, or hear around us, 
everything in the Universe, is by turn a ca se and effect. 
It is the cause of certain other things that come after it, 
and it itself is the effect of something which his preceded 
•it. This is called the law of causation, and this is our 
settled belief. We believe that every particle in the Uni- 
verse is in relation to everything else, whatever it be. It 
■has been a great discussion how this idea came. In 
Europe there has been intuitive philosophers who believed 
it was constitutional in humanity, others believed it came 
from experience, but it has never been settled. We will 
;see what Yedanta makes of this solution later on. So, 
first we have to understand this, that the very asking of 
the question “ why ” stands on the supposition that every- 
thing round us has been preceded by certain things, and 
will be succeeded by certain other things. The other 
belief involved in this question is that nothing in the 
Universe is independent, everything can be acted upon by 
something outside itself. It is inter-dependence in the 
whole Universe. In saying “ What caused the Absolute ” 
what error are we making ? We are standing on the same 
supposition there. To ask this question we have to sup- 
1^)066 that the Absolute also is dependent on something 



else, and that the Absolute also is bound by something, 
else. That is to say, that, in so using the word Absolute, 
we drag the Absolute down to the level of ,the Universe. 
For, above that line there is neither time, space nor causa- 
tion, because it is One, beyond mind. That which exists 
by itself alone, the One, cannot have any cause. That 
which is free, cannot have any cause ; else it would not be 
free but bound. That which has relativity cannot be free 
So the very question, you see, why the Infinite became 
the finite is a mistake, it is self-contradiction. Coming 
from subtleties to the logic of our common plane, to 
common sense, we can see this from another side, when 
wa want to know how the Absolute has become the relative. 
Supposing we know the answer, would the Absolute remain 
the Absolute ? It would have become the relative. What 
is meant by knowledge in our common-sense idea ? Any- 
thing that becomes limited by our mind, that we know, 
and when it is beyond our mind we do not know it. Now, 
if the Absolute becomes limited by the mind, it is no 
more Absolute ; it has become finite. Everything limited’ 
by the mind becomes finite. Therefore to know the 
Absolute is again a contradiction in terms. This is why 
this question has never been answered, because if it were 
answered it would no more be Absolute ; a God known is 
no more God. ; He has become finite like one of us, like 
the chair. He cannot be known. He is always the Un- 
knowable one. But what Advaita says is, that it is 
more than knowable. This is the fact to learn. You must 
not go home with the idea that God is unknowable in the 
sense in which Agnostics put it. For instance, here is a 
chair and my knowledge of it is expressed by the English 
word — it is known to me. On the contrary, what is beyond 
other, or whether some people exist there or not, possibly 
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is unknowable. But God is neither known nor unknown in 
this sense. It is something still higher than known, 
that is what is meant by God being unknown and 
unknowable, not in the sense in which some people 
say some questions are unknowable or unknown. It is 
more' than known. This chair is known ; it is a certain 
degree of that knowledge ; but God is intensely more' 
than that, because in and through Him we have to know 
this chair itself. He is the witness, the Eternal Witness 
of all knowledge. Whatever we know we have to know 
in and through Him. He is the essence of our own Self. 
He, the I, is the essence of this ego: w cannot know 
anything excepting in and through that I, and you have- 
to know everything in and through the Brahman. To 
know the chair, therefore, you have to know it in and 
through God. Thus God is infinitely nearer to us than 
the chair, but yet He is something higher. Neither 
known, nor unknown but something infinitely higher 
than either. He is your Self, Who would live a second,, 
who would breathe a second in this Universe, if that' 
Blessed One were not filling it, because in and through- 
Him we breathe in and through Him we exist ? Not that 
He is standing somewhere and making my blood circulate. 
What is meant is, that He is the essence of al) this, the 
Soul of my soul. You cannot by any possibility say you 
know Him : it would be too much of a degradation. 
You cannot jump out of yourself, so you cannot know 
Him. Knowledge is objectification. For instance, in 
memory you are obj«ctifying many things, projecting 
them out of yourself. All memory, all things 1 have 
seen and which I know, are in my mind. The pictures or 
impressions of all these things, as it were, are in my 
mind, and when I would try to think of them, to know 
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them, the first act of knovpledge would be projecting 
them outside. This cannot be done with God, because 
He is the essence of our souls ; we cannot throw Him 
out. It is said to be the holiest word in the Vedanta : 

Saya eshonima aitadalmyam idamsarmm tatsatyam 
sa-atma tattvamasi Svetaheto, 

“ He that is the essence of your soul, He is the 
truth. He is the Self, Thou that art, O Sretaketu, This is 
what is meant by ‘ Thou art God. ” You cannot des- 
oribe Him by any other language. All attempts of 
language, calling Him father, or brother, or our dearest 
friend, are attempts to objectify God, which cannot be. 
He is the eternal subject of everything, I am the 
subject of this chair ; I see the chair : so God is the 
•eternal subject of my soul. How can you objectify 
Him, the Easense of your Soul, the Reality of Every- 
thing ? Thus, I would repeat to you once more, God 
is neither knowable nor unknowable, but something 
infinitely higher than these, one with us, and that which 
is One is neither knowable, nor unknowable just as my 
own self, or your own self. You cannot know 3 our own 
self, you cannot move it rut, and make it an object to 
look at, because you are that, and cannot separate your- 
self from it. Neither is it unknowable, because you 
•cannot objectify yourself, and, therefore, }ou cannot say 
it is unknowable ; for what is more known than yourself ? 
It is really the centre of our knowledge in exactly the 
•same sense that God is neither unknowable nor known, 
but infinitely higher than that, yourself. 

Thus we see that, first, the qu« stion is a contradic- 
tion in terms, and secondly, we find that the idea of God 
in the Advaita is this Oneness, and, therefore, we cannot 
objectify Him; for we are always living and moving in 
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Sim, whether we know it. or not does not matter. 
‘Whatever we ' ao, is always through Him. How the 
question is what is this time, • space and causation. The 
Advaita means non -duality ; there are no two, but one. 
How we see tba,t here is a proposition that the Absolute 
is manifesting itself as many through the veil of time, 
space and causation. Therefore, it seems that there are 
two, this Absolute, and Maya (the sum-total of time, 
space and causation^ It seems apparently a very 

• convincing answer that there aire two. To which the 
Advaitist replies that it cannot be called two. To 
'have two we must have two independent sistences, just 
as that of the Absolute which cannot be caused. In 
the first place, this time, space and causation cannot be 
said to be a.n independent existence. Time is entirely 
a de.pendent existence ; it changes with every change 
of our mind. Sometimes in a dream one imagines 
that he has lived several 3 ears ; at other times several 
-months were passed as one second. So that time 
has entire dependence on the state you are in. Secondly, 
the idea of time vanishes altogether sometimes, and 

• comes at others. So with space, we cannot know what 
space is. Yet it is there indefinable, and cannot 
live separate from anything else. So with causation. 
One peculiar attribute we find in all this time, space 
and causation is that they cannot live separate from 
other things. Try to thit.k of space which has neither 
colour, nor limits, nor any connection with the things 
around, just abstract space. You cannot think of it ; 
you have to think of it as the spice between two limits, 
or between three objects. It has to cling on to 
some object to have its existence. So with time; 
you cannot have any idea of abstract time, but 3 
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have to take two events, one preceding 4 and the^ 

other succeeding, and join the two events, by the 

idea of time. Time depends on two events, just as space 
is always clinging on two objects outside. And 
the idea of causation is clinging on to all these, time, 
space and everything. There is one peculiar thing about 
them, that they have no independent existence. They 
have not even the existence which the chair or the wall 
has. It is a shadow round everything, but you cannot 
catch it. It has no real existence ; we see it has not. At 
most a shadow, nor is it non-existent, seeing that 

through it all these things are manifesting as this 

Universe, an inborn composition of three qualities 
producing progeny of various forms, So we see first that 
this combination of time, space and causation has neither 
existence nor non existence. It is like a shadow which 
comes round things. Secondly, it vanishes. To give an 
illustration, there is a wave on the sea. The wave is- 
the same as the ocean certainly, and yet we know it is a 
v;ave, and different from the ocean. What makes this 
diflerence ? The form and the name, the idea in the mind 
and the form. Uow can we think of a wave form as 
anything separate from the ocean ? Certainly not. It 
always clings o^i to the ocean idea. If the wave subsides, 
the form vanishes in a moment, and yet the form was 
not a delusion. So long as the wave existed the form was 
there, and you were bound to see the form. This is 
Maya. The whole of this Universe, therefore, is as it were, 
a peculiar form, the Absolute is that ocean, and you and 
I, and suns, and stars, and everything are various waves 
in that ocean. And what makes the waves different ? Only 
that form and that form is just time, space and causation, 
all entirely dependent on the wave. As soon as you take 
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away the wave, they vanish. As soon as the individual 
gives up this Maya, it vanishes for him, and he becomes 
free. The whole struggle is to get rid of this clinging on 
to time, space and causation. It is always throwing obstacles 
in our way, and we are trying to get free. What do they 
call the theory of evolution ? What are the two factors ? 
There is a tremendous potential power which is trying to 
express itself, and circumstances are holding it down, the 
environments will not allow iv to express itself. So, in 
order to fight with these environments he power is getting 
newer and newer bodies, A little amoeba, in the struggle, gets 
another body and conquers some obstacles, so gets other 
bodies until it becomes man. Now, if you carry that logic 
to its conclusion, there must come a time when that power 
that was in the amoeba and came out to man will have con- 
quered all tbe obstructions tbat Nature can bring before 
it, and will have got out of its environments.. This idea 
brought into metaphysics would be expressed thus, that 
there are two components of every action, tbe one the 
subject and the other tbe object. For instance, I feel un- 
happy because a man scolds me. These are the two parts, 
and what is my struggle all my life ?' To make myself 
strong so as to conquer tbat environment, so that he may 
scold and I shall not feel. That is how we are trying to 
conquer. What is meant by morality ?' Making the sub- 
ject strong, inuring itself, just as your science says that the 
human body becomes in time inured to the Absolute, and 
it is a logical conclusion of our philosophy,. if this is true, 
that there must come a time when we have conquered all 
the environments, because Nature is finite. 

That is another thing to learn. How do you know 
that Nature is finite ? You can only know this through- 
metaphysics. Nature is that Infinite under limitations* 
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Therefore, it is finite. So there must come a time when 
we have conquered all environments. And how are we 
to conquer them ? We cannot possibly conquer all the 
objective environments. No. The little fish wants to 
fly from its enemies which are in the water. How does 
it conquer ? By flying up into the air, becoming a bird. 
The fish did not change the water, or the air ; the change 
was in itself. Change is always in the subjective. So on . 
all through evolution you find that conquest of Nature 
■comes by change in the subjective. Apply this to religion, 
and morality, and you will find that the conquest of evil 
comes by the change in the subjective also. That is how 
the Advaita system gets its whole force, on the subjective 
side of man. To talk of evil and misery is nonsense, 
because they do not exist outside. If 1 am inured to all 
anger, I never feel anger. If I am proof against all 
hatred, I never feel hatred, because it will not touch 
me. This is, therefore, the process to get that con- 
quest, through the subjective, by perfecting the 
subjective. Therefore, you find one more thing that 
"the only religion, I may make bold to say, which 
agrees with, and even goes a little further than modern 
researches, both on physical and mbral lines, is the 
Advaiti, and that is why it appeals to the modern 
scientist so much. They find that the old Dualistic 
'theories are not enough for them, do not satisfy their 
necessities. But this Advaita satisfies their intellectual 
■necessities. A man must not only have faith, but 
intellectual faith too. To make a man take up everything 
and believe it would make him a lunatic. I once had a 
book sent me which said I must believe everything. It 
said there was no soul, or anything, but there were gods 
^and goddesses in heaven, and a thread of light going from 
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each of our heads to heaven. How the writer did know all 
these things ? She had been inspired, and wanted me to 
believe it too, and because I refused, she said : “ You must 
be a very bad man ; there is no hope for you.” How in 
this latter part of the I9fch century, such ideas as that 
religion coming from any other source except one’s own. 
forefather’s religion must be false, show a little weakness 
left yet, and it will have to go^ I do not mean that it is- 
alone in this country, but in every country, and nowhere 
more than in my own, where it is territt a. This Advaita 
was never allowed to come to the people. At first some, 
monks got hold of it, and took it. to the forests, and so it 
came to be called the Forest Philosophy, when, by the 
mercy of the Lord, the Buddha came and preached it to 
■ the masses and the whole nation arose to Buddhism. Lor g 
after that, when Atheists and Agnostics had destroyed the- 
nation, again the old preachers found out that it was the 
only v/ay to save India from materialism. Twice it saved 
India from materialism, once just before' the Buddha came^ 
materialism had spread to a fearful extent, and of a most 
hideous kind, not like that of the present day, but of a far- 
worse nature. I am a materialist of a certain kind, 
because I believe that there is only One. That is what the 
materialist wants to tell -you, only he calls it matter, and 
I call it God. The materialists admit that out of this cne 
matter, all hope, and religion, and everything have come... 
I say all these have come out of Brahman. I mean here 
the old crude sort of materialism : eat, drink, and be 
merry ; there is neither God, nor soul, nor heaven ; reli- 
gion is a concoction of wicked priests, the materialism 
which taught the morality, that so long you live, try to 
live happily ; eat, though you have to borrow money for 
i^fe, and mind you never think of paying. That was tha 
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way materialism went, and that kind of philosophy spread 
so much that even to-day it has got the name of the 
popular philosophy. Buddha brought the Yedanta out, 
gave it to the people, and saved India. Then a thousand 
years after his death a similar state of things happened j 
the mobs, and masses, and all sorts of races, had been 
converted to Buddhism, and they were much given to 
these philosophical ideas, but most of these people were 
very low ; they had all sorts of peculiarities ; yet they 
all became very clean and good people and took up the 
philosophy at once. But it was only for a few years. 
Then they brought their gods, and devils, and hobgoblins, 
out again, and a tremendous hotchpotch was made of 
Buddhism in India. Then again came Materialism, license 
to the higher classes and superstition to the lower, when 
Sankaracharya arose, and he revivified once more the 
Vedanta philosophy. He made it a rationalistic philoso- 
phy. In the TJpanishads the arguments are very obscure. 
By Buddha the moral side of the philosophy was laid stress 
upon, and by Sankaracharya the intellectual side. It has 
been worked out and rationalised and placed before men. 
Just such a state of things is in Europe to day. You may 
pray all the world over for the salvation of these sceptics, 
but they do not come, they want reason. So, once more 
the salvation of Europe depends on a rationalistic religion, 
and this is the only one — the non-duality, the Oneness, 
the idea of the Impersonal God— that ever had any hold 
on intellectual people. It comes whenever religior,'> seems 
to disappear, and irreligion seems to prevail, and that is how 
it has taken ground in Europe and America, just for that 
reason. One thing more has to be added to it. In the old 
^Upanishads there is grand poetry ; they were poets : just 
Plato says, inspiration comes into people through poetrjg 
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it seemed as if these poets were raised above humanity to 
show these truths through poetry. They never preached 
nor philosophised, nor wrote. Strains of music came out 
of 'them. In Buddha we had the great, universal heart, 
infinite patience, making religion practical, bringing it 
to everyone’s door ; in Sankaracbarya tremendous intellec- 
tual power, throwing the scorching light of day over 
■everything. We want to-day the bright sun of intellec- 
tuality, and joined to it the heart of Buddha, the 
wonderful, infinite heart of love and mercy. Thus it will 
go on. It will be the highest philosophy the highest 
intellectual reasoning, and side by side the most 
wonderful heart. Science and religion will shake hands 
and meet. Poetry and philosophy will shake hands and 
•meet. And thus will be the religion of the future, and if 
we can work it out, we may be sure that it will be for all 
times and professions. If you go home and think, you may 
find that every science has its defects, but this is the one 
way that modern science will take, for it has almost fallen 
into it. AVhon one of your great teachers of science tells 
you that all things are the manifestation of that one force, 
do you not think it is the God of whom you hear in the 
Upanishads — 

Agniryathaiko hhuvanam pravishto rupam rupam, 
■pratirupo habliuva. 

Ehastatha sarvahJmtantaratma rupam rupam pratirupo 
ibahischa. 

“ As the one fire entering into the Universe is expres- 
sing itself in various forms, and yet is infinitely more 
besides, even so that one Soul is expressing itself in 
every soul and yet is infinitely more besides.” Do you 
not see how science is going? The Hindu nation pro- 
•ceeded through the study of the mind, through metaphy- 
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sics and logic# Tho European nations got hold of ©xternal 
Nature, and now they are both coming to the same 
results. We find that, searching through the mind, we 
at lasb come to that Oneness, that TJoiversal One, the- 
Internal Soul of everything, the Essence, and Rea- 
lity of everything, the Ever-free, the Ever-blissful, the 
Ever-existing. Through material science we come to the- 
same Oneness. It is that one of which all these are but 
the manifestation, and that which is the sum- total of 
everything which exists, and the goal, the trend of 
humanity is toward freedom and not towards bondage,. 
Why should men be moral ? Because through that is the 
path towards freedom, and immorality towards bondage. 

Another peculiarity of the Advaita system is that 
from its very start it is non- destructive. That is another 
glory, that boldness to preach : 

jS ahuddhAhhedani jcmayedajnanam harmtsanginani. 

Joshayet sarvahatmani vidvan yaktah sumachao'an,. 

“ Do not disturb the faith of any, even those who, 

even through ignorance, have attnehed themselves to lower 

forms of worship.” That is what it says : Do not disturb,. 

but help ever3'one to get higher and higher, include them 

all, if this be true, as this philosophy claims it to be, that 

it preaches a God who is the sum-total. If you have a 

universal religion which ought to apply to every one, that 

religion must not be composed of only the parts, it 

must always be sum-total. This idea is not clearly 

with any other system whatsoever. They are all equally. 

^ * 

struggling to attain to the whole. The existence of the- 
part is merely for this, that it is always struggling to 
become the whole. So, from the very first it had no- 
antagonism with the various sects existing in India.. 
There are Dualists existing to-day, and their number is- 
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by far the largest in India, because Dualism naturally 
comes through uneducated minds. It is a very handy, 
natural, common-sense explanation as they call it.. 
But with these Dualists Advaita has no quarrel. The 
oue thinks the God of the Dniverse is outside the Uni- 
verse, somewhere in heaven, and the other that the God 
of the Universe is his own soul, and that it will be a 
blasphemy to call Him anything more distant. How- 
dare you call Him a God in hlaven, or a God anywhere' 
else ? Any idea of separation would be terrible. We can 
only be the nearest of the near. Words nere are not 
in any language to express that nearness, except this- 
one word, this oneness. With any other idea the 
Advaitist is frightened, just as the Dualist is frightened 
with the idea of the Advaita, and thinks it is blasphemy. 
So the latter is frightened at the idea of the Dualist. 
How dare man objectify Him I At the same time he 
knows what it is, and has no quarrel with the Dualist 
the latter is all right, From his standpoint, as soon as 
he looks from the part, be will have to see many. 
Any view of God looked at from a part of this Universe 
can only be that projection outside. It is a consti- 
tutional necessity almost of their standpoint. Let them' 
have it. At the same time the Advaitist knows that 
whatever may be their defects or theories, they are all 
going to the same goal. There he differs entirely from' 
the Dualists. The Dualists believe all the world over 
naturally in a Personal God, who is only a bigger man,, 
and just as a big man here is pleased with some and 
displeased with others, so, of course, the same idea 
attaches to the Personal God of the Dualist, He is arbi- 
trarily pleased with somebody and displeased with some- 
body else, naturally the Dualist comes to the conclusioa 
19 
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that He has some as favourities, and not others. You 
will always see in every nation that “ we are the favou- 
rites of our God, and nobody else; if you crawl within 
our circle repentant, then >ou will be taken into favour 
with our God and some Dualists are so hard that they 
will insist that only the few that have been pre-destined to 
the favour of that God can be saved, the rest may crawl 
and weep, but they cannot come in. I challenge you to 
show one Dualistic religion which has not this exclusive- 
ness. And, therefore in the nature of things, they are 
bound to fight and quarrel with each other, and this they 
have been doing. Again, these Dualists have the popular 
favour, for the vanities of the uneducated are always 
popular. But sometimes the vanities of the educated are 
popular no doubt, though not so popular as others. The 
Dualist thinks you cannot have a morality until you 
have a God with a rod in his hand, ready to punish you. 
How does it go ? Suppose a horse has to give us a 
lecture on morality, one of those very wretched cab horses, 
which only moves with the whip, as he has become 
accustomed ; he begins to speak about human beings, 
and says that the people of London must be very immoral. 
Wny ? “ Because I know they are not whipped regularly. 
The whip only makes them more immoral. The un- 
thinking masses are generally Dualists, and they, poor 
fellows, have been persecuted for thousands of years in 
every country ; therefore, their idea of salvation is 
absence from the fear of punishment. I have been told 
by a clergyman in America: “What no devil /in your 
Teligion? How can that be?” But, on the other hand, 
we find that the best and the greatest men that have 
been born in the world have worked with that high 
impersonal idea. It is the man who says in the Hew 
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ITesfcamenfc : “I and my father are One,” whose power 
descends unto millions. For thousands of years it works 
•for good. And we know that the same man, because he 
was a non-dualist, was merciful to others. He also told 
them : “ Our Father Which art in Heaven.” To the 
masses who cannot see anything higher than a Personal 
Ood, he says pray to your Father in Heaven : and 
when the time comes, you will come to know as J 
have, “ I in you, and you in me, so that ye may be all one 
with the Father, for I and my Father are One.” It 
was the great Buddha, in India, who never cared for the 
Dualist gods, and the masses always used to call him 
Atheist and Materialist, and what not, yet he was ready 
to give up his body for a poor goat. The man set in 
■motion the highest moral ideas any nations of the human 
<rac0 can have. Wherever there is a moral code, it is 
ray of light from that man. We cannot force the 
great hearts of the world into little narrow limits, and 
•keep them there, and especially at this time in the his- 
'tory of humanity, when there is such a mass of intellec- 
tual development such as was never dreamed of, even a 
hundred years ago, a wave of scientific knowledge which 
nobody, even fifty years ago, would have dreamed of. 
Do you want to kill people by forcing them into narrow 
limits? It is impossible until you degrade them into 
animals and unthinking masses. What is now wanted 
•is a combination of the highest intellectuality with 
the greatest heart expansion, infinite love and infi- 
nite knowledge, one with infinite existence, says the 
Yedantist, and he gives no other attribute to God except 
these three, that He is Infinite Existence, Infinite Know- 
ledge, and Infinite Bliss, and he says that these three are 
Dne. Existence without knowledge and love cannot be,, 
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dI^ Self* Existent One projected the senses out- 

wards and therefore, a man looks outward, not 
within himself. A certain wise one, desiring immortality, 
with inverted senses perceived the Self within.” As we 
have been saying, the first inquiry that we find in the 
Samhita, and in the other books, was going outwards, and 
then a new idea came, that the reality of things is not to bo 
found in the external world ; not by looking out as it were 
but by turning the eyes, as it is literally expressed, inwards. 
And the word used for the soul is very significant, it is He 
who has gone inward the innermost reality of our being, 
the heart centre, the core, from which, as it were, every- 
thing comes out, the central sun, of which the mind, 
the body, the sense organs and everything else that we 
have, are but rays going outwards, “ Men of childish 
intellect, ignorant persons, run after desires which are 
external and enter the trap of far- reaching death, bub the 
wise, understanding immortality, never seek for the eternal 
in this life of finite things.” The same idea is related and 
made clear, that, in this external world which is full of 
finite things, it is impossible to see and find the Infinite. 
The Infinite must be sought in that which is infinite alone 
and the only thing infinite about us is that which is in us, 
our own soul. Neither the body, nor the mind, nor the 
world we see around us, not even our thoughts, are infinite. 
They all have beginning in time and finish in time. The 
;Seer, he to whom they all belong, the soul of man, he who> 
is awake in the internal man, alone is infinite, and to seeki 
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for the infinite cause of this whole Universe we must gO’ 
there, and in the infinite soul alone we can find it, “ What 
is there that is here, and what is here that is there. He- 
who sees the manifold is going jProm death to death.” We 
have seen how at first there was the desire to go to Heaven. 
When these ancient Aryans became dissatisfied with the 
world around them, naturally they thought that after- 
death they would go to some place where there would be- 
all happiness without any miseries ; these places they 
multiplied and called Svargas — the word may be translat- 
ed as heavens — where there would be joy for ever, the- 
body would become perfect and also the mind, and there- 
they would live with their forefathers. But as soon ae- 
philosophy came, men found it was simply impossible and' 
absurd. The very idea of an infinite in place would be a 
contradiction in terms. A place must begin and is in 
time, therefore they had to give that up. They found out 
that the gods who lived in these heavens had once beam 
human beings here, and through their good works or 
something else had become gods, and the godheads, as 
they called them, were different states, different positions ; 
none of the gods spoken of in the Vedas are permanent 
individuals. 

For instance, Indra and Varuna are not the names^- 
of certain persons, but the nanles of places, governors and 
so on. The Indra who had been before is not the same- 
person as the Indra of the present day ; according to them 
he has passed away, and another man from here has gone 
up and filled the place of Indra. So with all tb%' gods^ 
They are certain positions, which are filled successively 
by human souls, who have raised themselves to the posi- 
tion of gods, and yet — even they die. In the old Rig Yeda 
we find the word immortality used with regard to theses 
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gods, but later on it is dr opped entirely ; for they found 
that immortality which is beyond time and space cannot 
be spoken of with regard to any physical form, however 
fine it may be. However fine it may be, it must have a 
beginning in time and space, for the necessary factors 
that entered into the make-up of form are in space. Try 
to think of having form without space ; it is impossible*^ 
Space is one of the materials, as it were, which makes up' 
the form, and this is continually changing. Space and time 
are in Maya, and this idea is related in the line : “ What 
is here, that is there too.” If there are these gods, they 
must be bound by the same laws as apply here, and the- 
one end of all laws, in their development, involves de- 
struction and renewal again and again. The laws are taking- 
the whole of matter to pieces, as it were, moulding out of 
it different forms, and inversely crushing them out into- 
matter again, Everything born must die, and so, if there- 
are heavens, the same laws must hold good there, 

In this world we find that all happiness is followed' 
by some sort of misery as its shadow. Life has its shadow 
of death. They must go together, because they are not 
contradictory, not two separate existences, but dififerent- 
manifestations of the same unit factor, life and death,, 
sorrow or happiness, good or evil. The Dualistic concep- 
tion that good and evil are two separate entities, and that 
they are both going on eternally, is absurd on the face of 
it. They are the various manifestations of one and the- 
same fact, one time appearing as bad, and at another time- 
as good. The difference does not exist in kind, but only 
in degree. They differ from each other in degree of 
intensity. We find as a fact that the same nerve systems 
carry good and bad sensations alike and when the nerves 
are injured no sensation comes to us. If a certain nerve is 
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fparalyssd, we do. not get the pleasurable feelings that used 
to come along that wire, and at the same time- we do not 
.get the painful feeling either. They are never two, but 
“the same. Again the same thing produces pleasure and 
pain at different times of life. The same phenomenon will 
produce pleasure in one, and pain in another. The eating 
of meat produces pleasure to the man, but pain to the 
animal which is being eaten. There has never been 
anything which has pleased everyone alike. Some are 
pleased, others displeased. So on it will go. Therefore, 
•on the face of it, this duality of existence is denied, 
and what follows from this ? I told you in my last 
■lecture that we can never ultimately have everything 
.good on this earth and nothing bad, It may have 
disappointed and frightened some. But I cannot help it 
:and I am open to conviction when I am shown the cont- 
rary ; but until that can be proved to me, and I can find 
■that it is true, I cannot say so. 

The general argument against my statement and 
apparently a very convincing one is this : that in the 
■courfe of evolution, all that is evil in what we see around 
us is gradually being eliminated, and the result is that if 
this elimination continues after millions of years, a time 
will come when all the evil will have been extirpated, and 
the good alone will remain. This is apparently a very 
:SOund argument, would to God it were true ; but there is 
^a fallacy, and it is this : that it take.? for granted that good 
and evil both are quantities that are eternally fixed. It 
takes for 'granted that there is a definite mass Sf evil 
which may be represented by 100, and likewise of good, 
•and that this mass of evil is being diminished every day, 
and only the good remaining. But is it so ? The history 
of the world shows that evil is a continuously increasing 
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.tguantifcy, as well as good. Take the lowest man ; lie lives 
in the forest. His- sense of enjoyment is very small, and 
so of misery, His misery is entirely on this sense plane. 
If he does not get plenty of food he is miserable ; give him 
plenty of food and freedom to rove and to hunt, and he is 
perfectly happy, His happiness consists only in the senses, 
a,nd his misery also. See that man increasing in know- 
ledge ; his happiness is increasing, intellect is opening to 
him, sense enjoyment has evolved into intellectual enjoy- 
■ment, He now feels wonderful pleasure in reading a 
beautiful poem. A mathematical problem takes up his 
whole life, and he is absorbed in its intense pleasure. But, 
with that, the fine nerves are becoming more and more 
susceptible to intense miseries, of which the savage did not 
think, and he sufiers mental pain. The sense of separa- 
tion when the husband does not love the wife, quarrels, 
and in a dozen things the desires, are intensely upon him 
which the savage did not know. Take a very simple 
■■illustration. In Tibet there is no marriage, and there is 
no Jealousy, and yet we know that marriage is a much 
higher state. The Tibetans have not known the wonder- 
ful enjoyment, the blessing of chastity, the happiness of 
having a chaste, virtuous wife, and a chaste, virtuous hus- 
band. These people cannot feel that. And similarly they 
do not feel the intense Jealousy of the unchaste wife or 
husband, of unfaithfulness on either side, with all the 
heart burnings and miseries which believers in chastity es- 
perience; On one side the latter gain happiness, and on 
the other misery too. 

Take your country, which is the richest the world 
ever knew and is more luxurious than any other country, 
and see how intense is the misery, how many more lunatics 
you have, compared with other races, only because the 
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desires are so keen. A man must keep up a high standard. 
The amount of money you spend in one year would be a 
fortune to a man in India, and you cannot preach to him 
because the surroundings are such that that man must 
have so much money or he is crushed. The wheel of 
society is rolling on ; it stops not for widows’ tears cr 
orphans’ wails. You must move on, or you will be crushed 
under it. That is the state of things everywhere. Your 
sense of enjoyment is developed, your society is very much 
more beautiful than some others. You have so many more 
things to enjoy. But those who have fewer have much 
less misery than you have in this country. So on, you 
can argue throughout, the higher the ideal you have in the 
brain, the greater is your enjoyment, and the more pro- 
found your misery. One is like the shadow of the other, 
so to say ; that the evils are being eliminated may be true, 
but if so, the good also must be dying out. But are not 
evils multiplying fast, and diminishing on the other side, 
if 1 may so put it? If good increases in arithmetical pro- 
portion, evil increases in geometric.al proportion. And this 
is Maya. It means that it is neither optimism nor pessi- 
mism. It is not the position of Yedanta that this world 
is a miserable world. That would be a lie. At the same 
time we say it is not true, it- is trying to deceive, to say 
this world is full of happiness and blessing. So it is use- 
less te tell children that this world is all good, and flowers, 
and milk and honey. That is what we have all dreamt. 
At the same time it is erroneous to think because one 
man has suffered more than another that all is /'evil. It 
is this duality, this play of good and evil, and at the same 
time the Yedanta steps in and says one more word : Do 
not think that good and evil are two, or, in the abstract ; 
do not believe that good and evil are two separate 
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essences for they are one and the same thing appearing 
in different degrees and in different guises, and producing 
differences of feeling in the same mind. So the first 
thought of Yedanta is the finding of unity in the externalj. 
the one manifesting itself, however different it may 
appear in manifestation. Think of the old crude theories 
of the Persians — two gods creating this world ! The good' 
god doing everything that is pleasurable, and the bad one 
everything else. On the very face of it you find the 
absurdity, for if it is carried out, every law of Nature 
must have two parts, and this law of Nature is som6time& 
manipulated by one god, and then he goes away and the 
other manipulates it. It is the law of Unity that gives 
us our food, and the same law kills many men through 
accidents or misadventure. Then the difficulty comes, 
that both are working at the same time, and these two 
gods keep themselves in harmony, by injuring one and 
doing good to another. This was a crude case, of course, 
the crudest way of expressing the duality of existence 
But then, take the more advanced philosophy, the abstract 
case of telling people that this world is partly good and' 
partly bad. This again is absurd arguing from the same 
standpoint. 

As such, we find first of all that this world is neitheF 
optimistic nor pessimistic ; it is a mixture of both, and as 
we go on we shall find that the whole blame is taken out 
of the hands of Nature and put upon us. And again the 
Yedanta makes for a great hope. It is not that it is a 
denial of evil because it analyses boldly the fact as it i& 
and does not seek to conceal anything, It is not 
hopeless ; it is not agnostic. It finds out a remedy but 
it wants to place that remedy on adamantine found- 
ations, not by shutting the child’s mouth and blinding its 
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8yGS with something which is transparently- untrue, and 
which the child will find out in a few days. I remember 
when I was a young child, a young man’s father died and 
left him poor, and with a large family to support. He 
found that his father’s friends were his worst enemies in 
reality, and one day he had a conversation with a clergy- 
man who offerd this consolation : “ Ob, it is all good, all 

is sent for our good.” That is the old method of trying 
to put a piece of gold cloth on an old sore, It is a 
confession of weakness, of absurdity. Then this young 
man went away, and six months afterwards the clergyman* 
had a son born and the young man was invited to the 
party for thanksgiving. Then the clergyman began to 
pray : “ Thank God for His mercies.” And the young 
man stood up and said t Stop j this is all misery. The 
clergyman asked why, “ Because when my father died 
it was all good, though apparently evil ; so now this is 
apparently good, but really evil.” Is this the way to 
cure the misery of the world ? Be good and have mercy 
on those who suffer. Do not try to patch it up ; nothing 
will cure this world ; go beyond it, 

This world is a world of good and evil always. 
Wherever there is good, evil follows, but beyond and 
behind all the manifestation, the contradiction, the 
'Yedanta finds out that unity. It says, give up what is 
evil and give up what is good. What then remains? It 
says good and evil are not all we have. Behind these 
stand something which is yours, the real you, beyond 
every evil, and beyond every good, too, and it is that which 
is manifesting itself as good and bad. Know that first, 
and then and then alone, you will be an optimist, and not 
before ; for you will then control the whole thing. Control 
■these manifestations and then you will be at liberty to 
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manifest; the Real just as you like. Then alone you will 
be able to manifest it only as good or only as evil, just as 
you like : but be first master of yourself, stand up and be 
free, go beyond the pale of these laws, for these laws do 
not extend to all of Nature, they are only part of your 
being. First find out that you are not the slave of Nature, 
never were and never will be ; that this Nature, infinite as 
you may think it, is only finite, but one drop in the ocean, 
and your nature is as the ocean ; you are beyond the stars, 
or the Sun, or the Moon. They are like mere bubbles 
compared with your infinite being. Know that and you 
will control both good and evil. Then alone the whole 
vision will change and you will stand up and say, how 
beautiful is good and how wonderful is evil. 

That is what the Yedanta wants you to do. It does 
not propose any slipshod remedy to cover things over with 
gold paper, and the more the wound festers putting on 
the more gold paper. This life is a hard fact: work out 
of it if you can, boldly, though it may be adamantine ; no 
matter, the soul is greater. It lays no responsibility on 
little gods ; but you are the toakers of your fortunes. 
You make yourselves suffer for good and evil, and it is 
you who put your hands before your eyes and say it is 
dark. Hands off and see the light : you are effulgent, you 
are perfect already, from the very beginning. We under- 
stand it now. “ He goes from death to death who sees the 
many here. See that One and be free.” 

How are we to know it ? Nay, even this very mind, 
so deluded, so weak, so easily led, even this mind can be 
strong and may catch a glimpse of that knowledge, that 
Oneness, and then it saves us from dying again and again 
“ As water which falls upon a mountain breaks into pieces 
and so many various streams run down the sides of tho- 
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mountain, so all the energies which you see -here are that 
one Unit beginning.” It has become manifold falling 
upon Maya. Do not run for the manifold ; go towards the 
•One. “ He is in all that moves ; He is in all that is pure. 
He fills the Universe ; He is in the sacrifice ; He is the 
guest in the house ; He is in man, in water, in animals ; 
in truth ; He is the Great One. He is the one fire 
coming into this world. He is manifesting Himself in 
various forms. Even so that one Soul of the Universe is 
manifesting Himself in all these various forms. As the 
one air coming into this Universe manifesting itself in 
various forms, even so the one Soul of all souls, of all 
beings, is manifesting Himself in all forms,” This is 
when you have understood this Unity, and not before. It 
is all optimism seeing Him everywhere. The question is 
that, if all this be true, that Pure One, the Self, the 
Infinite, has entered all this, how is it that He suffers, 
how is it that He becomes miserable, impure ? He does 
not, says the Upanishads. “ As the sun is the cause 
of the eyesight of every being, it is not made 
defective by the defect in every eye, even so the Self of 
All is not affected by the miseries of the body, or every 
misery that is around you.” I may have some disease, 
and see everything yellow, but the Sun is not affected. 
■“ He is the One, the Creator of all, the Ruler of all, the 
internal Soul of every being, He who makes His Oneness 
manifold. Thus sages who realise him as the Soul of 
their souls, unto them belong eternal peace ; unto none 
•else, unto none else, unto none else. He wPo in this 
world of evanescence finds Him Who never changes, he 
who in this Universe of death finds that One Life, he who 
in this manifold finds that Oneness, and all those who 
•realise Him as the Soul of their souls, to them belongs 
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•enfcernal peace ; unto none else, unto none else. Where 
to find Him in the external world, where to find Him 
in the suns, and moons, and stars ? There the Sun 
cannot illumine, nor the Moon, nor the stars, the 
fiash of lightning cannot illumine the place ; what to 
speak of this mortal fire ! He shinirg. everything else 
shines. It is His light that they have borrowed, and He 
is shining through them.” Here is another beautiful 
•sentence. Those of you who have been in India and' 
have heard of the Banyan tree, how it comes from one 
root, and spreads far around, will understand. “He is 
that Banyan tree ; His root is above, and has branched 
out until it has become this Universe, and however far 
it extends everyone of these fangs and branches is 
•connected. He is the root.” 

Various heavens are spoken of in the Brahman^, 
portion of the Vedas, and the idea of the Upanishads 
implies giving up the idea of going to Heaven. All the 
work is not in this Heaven, or that Heaven, it is here 
in the soul ; places do not signify anything. Here is 
another passage which shows these different states : 

In the Heaven of the forefathers, fts a man sees things 
in a dream, so the real truth is seen,” As in dreams 
we see things hazy and not so distinct, so we see things 
there. There is another Heaven called the Gandhara » 
there it is still less distinct; as a man sees his own 
reflection in the water, so is the reality seen there. The 
highest Heaven that the Hindus conceive is called the 
Brahmaloka, and in this the truth is seen much more 
dearly but not quite distinctly, like light and shade ; 
but as a man seen his own face in a mirror, perfect” 
distinct, and clear, so is the truth shining in the* 
soul of man. The highest Heaven, therefore, is her&^ 



in our own souls, the greatest temple: of worship is- 
the human soul, greater than all heavens, says the 
"Vedanta, for in no. heaven anywhere can we understand^ 
the reality as distinctly and clearly as here in this 
life, in our own soul. You may change places, just as- 
we have seen. I have thought while in India that the 
cave would give clearer vision. Then I found it was 
not so. Then I thought the forest would be better. Then 
I thought Benares. The same state of things goes on, 
because we make our own worlds. If I am evil the whole 
world is evil to me. That is what the Upanishads say. 
And the same thing applies to all. If I die here and go to 
Heaven, I should find the same. Until you are pure it is 
no use going to caves, or forests, or to Benares, or tO’ 
Heaven, and if you have polished your mirror, it does not 
matter where you live, you get the reality just as it is. So- 
it is useless work, running hither and thither, spending 
energy in vain, which should be spent alone, in polishing- 
the mirror, The same idea is expressed again. 

“Hone see Him, none see His form with the eyes. 
It is in the mind, the pure mind, he is seen, and thus im- 
mortality is gained.” Those that were at the summer 
lectures on Raja Yoga will be interested to know what was 
taught then was a diflferent kind of Yoga. Here in 
philosophy they have also a Yoga, but this is what is- 
meant, that where there is control of ail our senses, &ese- 
are held as slaves by the human soul ; when they cannot 
.disturb his mind then the Yogin has reached the goal. 
“ When all vain desires of the heart have been thr'iJwn out-.,, 
then this very mortal becomes immortal, then here he 
becomes one with God. When all the knots of the heart 
are cut asunder, then the mortal becomes immortal and he- 
^snjoys Brahman. Here, nowhere else,” 
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A few words ought to be said here. Generally you 
will hear that this Vedanta, this Philosophy and Eastern 
systems, are only looking to something beyond, and let- 
ting go the enjoyments and struggles of this life. I have- 
read to you a few passages, and that one idea is present. 
It is entirely wrong. Ignorant people who do not know 
anything of Eistern thought, and never had brains enough 
among them all to understand anything of the real teach- 
ing, tell you that you are going outside to the other world. 
On the other hand, we read in black and white here that 
they do not want to go to any other world, bub depreciate 
these worlds as places where people weep and laugh for a 
little and then die. So long as we are weak we shall have 
to. go through the same thing there, but whatever is true 
is here and that is the human soul. And this also is in- 
sisted upon, that we cannot escape the inevitable by com- 
mitting suicide, we cannot evade it. But the right path 
is hard to find. The Hindu mind is just as practical as 
the Western, only we differ in our views of life. One 
man says, build a good house, and have good clothes and 
good food, and intellectual knowledge, knowledge of 
science and so on, this is the whole of life ; and in that he 
is immensely practical. But the Hindu says the know- 
ledge of the world .means knowledge of the soul, meta- 
physics, and he wants to enjoy that life. In America 
there is a great Agnostic orator, he is a very noble man, a 
very good man, and a very fine speaker. He lectured on 
religion and said it was no use, we need not bother our 
heads about other worlds, and he employed this simile : we 
have an orange here, and we want to squeeze all the juice 
out of it. I met him once and said ; “ I agree with you 
entirely. 1 have this orange and I want to squeeze the 
juice out of it. Only we differ as to the fruit. You think 
U 
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it is an orange. I |think it is a mango. You think it is 
’Only necessary to live here and eat and drink and have a.. 
little scientific knowledge, but you have no right to say,, 
that is the whole idea of life. To n e such a conception is 
•nothing. If I had only to know how an apple falls to the 
•ground, or how an electric current shakes my nerves, I 
'Would commit suicide the next moment. 1 want to know 
the heart of things, the very life itself. Your study is the 
manifestation of life, mine is the life itself, I want to 
■squeeze the juice out of it even .in this life. My philosophy 
•says you must know the whole of it and drive out your 
heavens and hells and all these superstitions, even if they 
exist in the same sense that this world existSe I would 
•know the heart of this life, its very essence : how it is, not- 
•only how it works and what are its manifestations. I want 
the way of everything, I leave the how to children. As 
•one of your noblemen said : * While I am smoking a 
cigarette, if I wrote down everything that happens, it 
would be the science of the cigarette.’ It is good and 
.great to be scientific. Lord bless them in their search ! 
■But when a man says that is all, he is talking foolishly, 
never caring to know the raison d'etre\oi hfe, never 
studying existence itself. I may argue that all your 
•knowledge is nonsense without basis. You are study- 
ing the manifestations of life, and when I ask you what life 
is, you say you do not know. You are welcome to your 
study, but leave me mine.” 

Yet I myself am practical, very practical, in my own 
way. So all these ideas about being practical re non- 
:sense. You are practical in one way, and others in another. 
But a man of another type of mind does not talk. 
If be is told that he vill find out the truth standing on 
(One leg, he ’Rill find it that way. Another kind of man 
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tiears thefe is a gold-mine somewhere, with eaveges alF 
rround. Three men go. Two perish bnt one succeeds. 
The same man has heard there is a soul, and is . content to 
leave it to the clergyman to preach. But the first man 
will not go near the savages. He says it may be dangerous, 
but if you tell him that on the top>»of Mount Everest, 
30,000 feet above the sea-level, there is a wonderful sage 
who can give him knowledge of the soul ; he goes, without 
•clothes or anything — 40,000 may be killed, but one finds 
out the truth. These are practical, too, but the mistake 
is calling what you term the world, the whole of life. 
Yours is the vanishing point of enjoyment of the senses; 
there never was anything permanent in it, it brings 
eternal peace, and yours brings only perpetual sorrows. 

I do not say your view of what is practical is wrong. 
You are welcome to your interpretation. Great good and 
man’s blessing come out of it, but do not therefore, con- 
demn my view, Mine also is practical in its own way. 
Let us all work on our own plans. Would to God all of 
us were equally practical » on • both- -sides ? I have seen 
some scientists who were equally practical scientists and 
spiritual men, and it is my great hope that, in course of 
time, the whole of humanity will be efficient in all such 
things. When a kettle of water is boiliog, if you look at; 
the phenomena, you find a bubble rising is one corneVp 
and another in an opposite corner, then the bubbles 
begin to multiply, and four or five join together, and 
at last they all join, and a tremendous motion goes on. 
So this world is very similar. Hich individual is like 
a bubble, and the nations resemble many bubbles. 
Gradually these nations are joining, and X am sur& 
the day will come when such a thing as nation wiF 
vanish, and this sepiratien will VAuish; that Oaeae^ 
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to w-hicli we are all gosr.g, whether we like it or Dot,, 
will become manifest. We are brothers by nature, and 
have become separate. A time mnafr- come when nil 
^hese idc^B will bp. .joined, and every man and woman 
in this world will be as intensely practical in the 
sdentific world as in the spiritual and then that 
Oneness, the harmony of oneness, will pervade the whole 
world. The whole world will become jivanTnuhtas — free 
whilst living. And we are all fighting towards that one 
end through all our Jealousies and hatreds, co-operation 
and antagonisms. A tremendous stream is flowing' 
towards the ocean. There are little bits of paper and 
straw in the stream. They may struggle to go up or 
down, but in the long run, must follow down to the ocean. 
So you and I and ail Nature are like these little bi^s of 
paper rushing in mad currents towards that ocean of life, 
perfection and God ; we may struggle to go back, to get up 
or down, and play all sorts of pranks, but in the long run 
we must go and join this ocean of Life and Bliss. 
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flowers that we see all around us are beautiful, 
I beautiful is the rising of the morning sun, beautiful 
are the variegated hues of Nature. The whole universe 
is beautiful, and man has been enjoying it since MS 
presence on earth. Sublime and awe-inspiring are the 
mountains, gigantic rushing rivers rolling towards the 
ocean, the trackless deserts, the almost infinite sea, the 
starry heavens, all che?e are awe-inspiring and sublime, 
and beautiful. The whole mass of existence we designate 
by the word Nature has been acting on the human miiifi 
since time immemorial. It has been pressing on the 
thought of man. and as the reaction of that pressure 
have been coming questions : what these are, ‘whenes 
these are. As old as the time of the oldest portion of the 
Vedas, the most ancient human composition, we find the 
saniH question asked : Whence is this ? When there was 
neither aught nor naught, and dar.kneS6 was hidden in 
darkness, who projected this Universe ? How ? Who 
knows the secret ? And the question has come down to us 
at. the present time. Millions of times attempts have been 
made to answer it ; yet millions of times it will have to be 
answered. It is not that each answer was a failure 5 
every one of the answers to this question consists in one 
part, of truth, and this truth will gather strength as time 
rolls on, I will try to present before you the framework 
of the answer that I have gathered froin the ancient 
philosophers of India in harrnofiy modern humarii 

knowledge. 
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We find that in fcfiis oldest of questions a few points 
fcave been already known. First is, that when there 
was neither aught nor naught, there was a time when 
this world did not exist these planets and luminaries, 
our Mother Earth, the sees and oceans, the rivers and 
mountains, cities and villages, human races, animals, 
plants, birds, all this infinite variety of creation ; 
(bkore was a time when it did not exist. Are we sure 
of. that? We will try fee trace how this conclusion is 
arrived at. What does man see aiound him? Take a 
Kittle plant. He finds the plant come out, lift itself 
slowly from beneatli the sods, grow and grow, and grow, 
till it becomes perhaps a gigantic tree. Again it dies, 
leaving only the seed. It completes the circle, it comes 
out of the seed^ it becomes the tree, and it ends in the 
seed again. Look at a bird, how from the egg-shell it 
springs, becomes a beautiful bird, lives a life, and 
then dies again, leaving only other eggs, seed of 
future birds. So with the animals, so with men. Every- 
thing begins, as it were, from certain seeds, certain rudi- 
ments, certain fine form, becomes grosser and grosser, 
and develops, gnes on that way for a certain time, again 
goes back to that fi.re form, and subsides. The rain drop 
in which the beautiful sunbeam is playing now has been 
drawn up in the form of vapour from the ocean, goes far 
away into the air, reaches the mountain ; there it changes 
into snow, again into water, again rolls back down through 
hundreds of miles to the Mother Ocean. So with every- 
thing in Nature with which we are surround'ec.” and in 
modern times we know that the huge mountains are being 
worked upon by the glaciers and rivers, slowly but surely 
g»ounding them, pulverijsing them into sands, that sand 
-drifting away into the ocean, settling down on- the bed of 
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the ocean, layer after layer, becoming hard as rock,, 
again in the future to be. heaped up and » become' moun- 
tains of a future generation. Again it will be pounded,, 
pulverized, and that course goes on. From sands rise 
luminaries : this earth of ours has come out of nebulous 
forms,, becoming .icolder and colder, throwing up these- 
crystallized forms, upon which we live, and in the future 
will again become colder and colder till it dies, and wilP 
break into pieces, will be pulverized, will go back intb' 
rudimentary nebulous fine form, Tnis is happening 
before us every day. This has been happening through 
time immemorial. This is the whole history of man, the- 
whole history of Nature, the whole history of life, 

If it be true that Nature is uniform in all her works,, 
if it be true, and so far no human experience has contra- 
dicted it, that the same plan and method of laws under 
which a small grain of sand is created, works in creating- 
the gigantic suns and stars, and all this Universe, — if it be 
true that the whole of this universe is built in exactly the 
same plan as one atom ; if it be true that the same law 
prevails throughout the Universe, then, as it has been 
already said in the Vedas: “ Knowing. one lump of clay' 
we know the nature of all the clay that is the Univerfe,’^ 
Take up one little plant and study its life, and we know 
the universe as it is. "Watch the movement in one grain 
of sand, and we understand the whole secret of the- 
universe. Therefore, applying this study to these pheno- 
mena, WG find, in the first place, that everything is almost 
similar at the beginning and the end, The mountain 
comes from the sand,, goes back to the sand; the river 
comes out of vapour and goes back to vapour ; plant life 
comes from the seed, and goes back to the seed ; human 
Iffe comes out of human germs and goes back to human 
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germs. The stars ard the rivers, and the planets co'me 
•out of nebulous state and go back to nebulous state. 
What do we learn ? That the manifested or the grosser 
state is the effect and the finer state is the cause. Already 
it has been demonstrated by the great Eather of all 
Philosophy, Kapila, thousands of years ago, that destruc- 
tion means going back to the causes. If this table here 
is destroyed, it will only . go back to its causes, to those 
ifine forms and particles which, combined, made this 
form which we call table. If a man dies, he will go back 
'to the elements which gave him his body; if this earth dies, 
it will go back to the elements which gave it form. This 
is what is called 'destruction ; going back to the cause. 
Therefore we learn that the effect is the same as the 
cause, not different. It is only in another form, The 
materials which compose the table are the causes, and 
'the table the effect and all the causes are present here. 
This glass is an effect, and it had its’ causes, and these 
■causes are already present in this effect. A cer’ain 
amount of the material called glass the force in the 
hands of the manufacturer ; these are the two causes, 
'the instrumental and the material ; these two causes 
have combined in this form called a glass. Both of them 
aro pre.sent. The force which was in the wheel of some 
machine is present as the power of adhesion, and without 
that the particles will fall apart, and the glass, material 
is also present. It is only a manifestation of these fine causes 
in a new shape, and if this glass be broken to pieces, i^he 
force which was here in the form of adhesion will'go back 
^nd join its own element, and the particles of glass ill 
.go back and remain the same until becoming fr< sb forms. 

Tbu.s we find that the effect is, never different from 
'4he cause. It is only that this effect is a reproduction 
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of the c^se io a grosser form. Uerf we learn that all 
-thesp.- little particular forms which we caU plants or 
animals or men are being repeated ad infinitum,, rising 
and -falling. The seed produces the tree. The tree goes 
down and becomes the seed again it comes up as another 
tree, goes down as another seed, again comes up as another 
tree, and so on ; there is no end to it. The water rop 
rolls down the mountains, goes back to the ocean again, 
rises again as vapour, goes hack to the mountain, and 
again comes down to the river. Rising and falling, the 
cycle is going on. So with all lives, so with all existence 
that we can see, feel, hear, imagine. Everything that is 
within the bounds of our knowledge is proceeding m the 
way just as breathing in and breathing out in the human 
body. The whole of this creatmn, therefore, is progressing 
•in this form, one wave r-sing, another falling, rising again, 
falling again. Each wave has its hollow, each hollow has 
its wave Tn this whole Universe, on account of its 
uniformity, the same law must apply. So we see that the 
whole of this Universe must melt down, as it were, into its 
causes : su*', moon, stars, earth, the mind, the body, 

everything we have in this Universe must melt down and 
come to its finer causes, disappear, as it were, be destroyed. 
But they will live in the causes as nne forms. Out of 
them they will emerge again and throw up earths, and suns, 

moons and stars, once more,^ 

There is one fact more to learn about this rising and 
falling. The seed comes out of the tree ; it dees not im- 
mediately become the tree. It has to have a period of 
or rather a period of very fine unmahifested action, i-he 
seed has to work for sometime beneath the soil. It has to 
break itself into pieces, ?s it were, degenerate itself, and 
the regeneration comes back to it out of that degeneration. 
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The whole of this Universe, therefore, has to work for a 
period in that minute form, unseen, has un manifested,, 
what is. called chaos, the beginning of creation, and after- 
that comes out a fresh projection. The whole of a period 
of one manifestation of that wave, of this Universe, going 
down into the finer forms,, remaining there sometime,, and 
coming out again, is in Sanskrit called a Kalpa, or a cycle, 
The whole of this Universe progressing in these cycles,, 
from that biggest Universe to every particle of matter that 
is inside it. Everything is moving in these waves and 
cycles. Next c^mes a very important question, especially 
for modern times. W^e see that the finer forms develop- 
slowly and slowly, and gradually become grosser and 
grosser. We have seen that the cause is the same as the 
eflfect, and the effect is only the cause in another form,. 
Therefore, this whole Universe cannot be produced 
out of nothing. ISTothing can come without couse 
and not only so, but the cause will be there itself in 
fine form. 

Su out of what has this Universe been produced ?' 
From a preceding fine Universe. Out of what has man 
been produced ? The preceding fine form. Out of 
what has the tree been produced ? Out of the seed ; 
the whole of the tree was there in the seed. It comes 
out and becomes manifest. So the whole of this 

Universe has been created out of this very Universe 
exi.sting in a minute form. It has been made manifest 
now. it will go back to that minute form, and again 
will be made manifest. Now we find thafv the fine 
forms slowly come out and become grosser and grosser 
until they roach their limit, -and when they reach their 
limit they go back and back, finer and finer again. This 
coming out of the fine and becoming grosser an d'^ 
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■grosser simply changing, as it were, the position of it& 
parts, is what, in modern times, is called evolution. This 
is very perfectly true, we see it in our lives. There 
cftODOt he any. possible quarrel with these evolutionists 
for any rational man. We have to learn one thing 
more. We have to go one step further, and what is 
that ? That every evolution is preceded by an involu- 
tion. The seed is the father of the tree, hut another 
tree was itself the father of the seed. The seed is- 
the fine form out of which the big tree, comes and another 
big tree was the form which has got involved in that' 
seed. The whole of the tree is theie present. No tree- 
can be produced out of nothing, but we see that the- 
tree will come out of the seed, and certain seeds will' 
produce certain trees, and not others. So it shows that 
the cause of that tree was the seed, and that seed alone,, 
and that the whole of that tree was in that seed. The 
whole of the human being was in that one protoplasm,, 
and it comes out slowly and slowly, ^ The whole of this- 
TJniverse was present in the cosmic fine Universe. 
Everything is present in its cause, in its fine form. There- 
fore evolu^'iori iq true, this grai^ual unfolding of grosser' 
and grosser forms, these manifestations ; that is perfectly 
true, bub each case has been precoded by an involution-. 
So the little cell, which becomes afterwards the great man 
was simply the involved great man, and he will manifest 
himself and becomes evolved as a great man. If this is 
clear we have no quarrel with the evolutionists, for as we 
go on we will see that if they admit this step, instead of 
the evolutionists destroying religion, they will be th© 
greatest supporters of it. 

So far we see, then, that nothing, can be created in the 
sense of something coming out of nothing. Everything 
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exists through Oternity, and will exist through eternity. 
Only the movement is in succeeding waves and hollows. 
Going back to fine forms, coming out into big proportions. 
This is the involution and evolution going on tbrou^ihout 
the whole of Nature. Therefore the Whole of this universe 
must have been involuted before it came out, and has un- 
‘folded itself in all these various forms to be involved' agfjin 
once more. Take, for instance, the life of a little plant. 
We find the two things that make the plant a unity by 
itself : its growth and development, its decay and death. 
These make one unity, the plant life. So taking that 
plant life as only one link in the chain of life, we may 
take the' whole series, one life, beginning in the p»'oto- 
' plasm and ending in the most perfect man. Man is one 
link, and, as the evolutionists say, the various shapes of 
monkeys, then lower animals and plants are other links, 
^^ow go back to the smallest particle with which it started, 
and take the whole series as but one life, ar d applying the 
law which we have .just found out, we find that every 
evolution here is the involution of something which existed 
•previously, and this whole series, beginning wir.h the 
lowest, and reaching up to the highest, the most perfect 
man must have been the involution of something else. The 
•involution of what ? That is the question. What was 
involved ? The evolutionist will toll you that }our idea of 
‘God is wrong. Why ? Because yeu say Intelligence created 
the universe, but on the other hand we find every day that 
mtelligence comes much later on. It is in man and the 
'higher animals that we find mtelligence, but millions of 
years have passed in this world before this intelligence came. 
Do not get frightened, but apply your theory. The tree 
•comes out of the seed, goes back to that seed ; the 
•.heginning and the end are the same. The earth comes 
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out; of c'luse ant? ends in cause. What is the end of this 
whole link ? We know that if we can find the beginning, 
we can find the end, B converso^ if we find the end we can 
find the beginning. If that is so, take this whole 
evolutionary series, from the protoplasm at one end to the 
perfect man at the other. This whole series is one life. 
In the end we find the perfect man, so in the beginning 
it must be the same. Therefore, that protoplasm was the 
involution of the highest intelligence* You may not see 
it, but that involved intelligence is what is uncoiling itself 
until it becomes manifested in the most perfect man. 
That can be perfectly, mathematically, demonstrated. If 
the law of conservation of energy is true, you cannot get 
anything out of a machine until you put it therein first. 
The work that you get out of an engine is exactly what 
you have put into in the form of water and coal, not one 
hair’s breadth more or less. The work I am doing now is 
just what I have put into me, in the shape of air and food 
and other things. It is only a question of change and 
manifestation. There cannot be added in the economy 
of this universe one particle of matter or one foot-pound 
of force, nor can one particle of matter or foot-pound of 
force be taken out. If that be the case, what is this 
intelligence? If it was not present in the protoplasm, it 
must have come all of a sudden, something coming out 
of nothing, which is absurd. It, therefore, follows 
absolutely that just as we see in any other being, where it 
begins there it ends, only sometimes it is involved, at other 

times evolvedo The perfect man is the one end of this link 

the free man, the God-man, who has gone beyond the 
laws of Nature, transcended everything. No more has he 
to run through this chain, birth and death ; that man, the 
“ Ohrist-man ” as the Christians call himip the “ Buddha-^ 
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man ” as the Buddhiata call him, the “ IVee ” as the Yogie: 
•call him, that perfect man is the one end, and that every- 
body involved was in this very cell of the protoplasm. 

Now what becomes of this universe? What-- do we-' 
:see in the end of this universe? Intelligence, is it not? 
The last to come in this universe is intelligence. And as 
the last in order of creation, according - to the; evolution-' 
ists, intelligence must also be the Lord of Creation, the 
-cause. What is the last idea each man has of this uni- 
verse? It is intelligence, the adjustment of part to part, 
and so forth, the ancient design theory, the display of 
intelligence. This is the last to come, we admit with 
the modern materialists. It is the last in order of 
-creation. Very good ; but there when millions of years 
before man was born, when there was no intelligence, that 
is to say, there was no manifested intelligence, but •• 
there was unmanifested intelligence ; and the end of this 
-creation is intelligence, man. The beginning is what- 
therefore ? Intelligence. At the beginning that intelligence 
becomes involved, and in the tend' i that intelligence 
gets evolved. The sum-total- of the intelligence' displayed 
in the universe must, therefore, be the involved universal 
intelligence unfolding itself. This universal cosmic in- 
telligence is what we call God. Call it by any other 
name, it is absolutely certain that, in the beginning, was 
that infinite cosmic intelligence. The cosmic . intelligence 
got involved and become 'fine and that verv intelligence 
manifests, evolves itself, until it comes to the perfect 
man, the “ Christ-man,” the *• Buddha-man.” Then it 
comes back to its own source. - That is why all the- 
Scriptures say ; In Him we live, and move and have. 
our being.” That is why all the Scriptures preach that 
vre came from God, and go. back to -God." Do not. bo 
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’frightened by philological terms ; if terms frighten you^ 
you are not fit to be philosophers# This is the cosmic 
intelligence which the theologians call God. 

I have been asked many times, why do you use that 
old word God ? Because it' is the best word to use ; you 
•cannot find a better word than that, became ail the 
aspirations, all the pleasures, all the hopes of humanity 
•have centered in that word. It is imposible now to 
•change the word ; it cannot be done. When the words 
were first coined by great saints, gigantic souls, they 
•realized them, and understood the meaning fully. But 
as they go on in society, ignorant people take these words 
up, nd the result is that they lose their glory. So th© 
•word God has come from time immemorial, and all that is 
great and holy, and all that idea of this cosmic intelligence, 
hangs round it. Do you mean to say that because some 
fool says it is not all right we should throw it off, and 
another comes and says take my word, and another take 
my word ? If so there will be no end to these foolish 
words. Use the old word, only use it better, cleanse th© 
mind of superstition and realize fully what this great 
ancient word means. If you understand what is meant by 
the power of the laws of association, you will know that 
with these words are associated multitudes and multitudes 
•of majestic ideas of force, they have been used by millions 
•of human souls, millions of people have worshipped these 
words, and associated with them all that is highest and 
best, all that is rational, all that is lovable, all that is great 
^nd grand in human nature. So these words come as th© 
s^SS®stions of these associations and cannot be given up. 
If I had tried to explain all this to you, by just telling you,^ 
that God created the universe, it would have conveyed no 
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meaning, Yef;, after all this struggle we have come back to* 
Him, file Ancient One. 

Now then, what do we see ? That the beginning of alt 
the manifestation of this cosmic energ}', call it by various > 
names, as matter, or thought, or force, or intelligence, or 
whatever name jmu choose to give it, is simply the 
manifestation of Tihat cosmic intelligence, or, as we shall' 
call Him henceforth, the Supreme Lord, Everything 
that 5 0U see or feel or hear, the whole universe is His 
cre'iticn, to be a little more accurate, is His projection ; 
still more accurate, the Lord Himself. It is He who is 
shining as the Sun and the stars. He is the Mother E-irth. 
He is the ocean Himself. He comes as gentle showers. 
He is the gentle breeze that we breathe and He it is "Who 
is working as force in the body. He is the speech that 
speaks. He is the man Yi^ho is talking. He is the audience- 
that is here. He is the platform on which I stand. He is 
the light that enables me to see your faces. It is all He. 
He Himself is both the material and the efficient cause of 
this universe and He it is that gets involved in the minute- 
cell, and evolves at the other end, and becomes God 
again. He it is that comes down and becomes the lowest- 
atom, and slowly unfolding His nature, rejoins Himself. 
This is the mj^stery of the universe. Thou art the man,. 
Thou art the woman. Thou art the strong man walking- 
in the pride of youth. Thou art the old man tottering on- 
crutches. Thou art in everything. Thou art everything,. 

O Lord ! This is the only solution of the Cosmos, that 
satisfies the human intellect. In one word, we are born- 
of Him, we live in Him, and unto Him we return. 
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The Miceogosm. 

T he human mind naturally wants to get outside 
the mind, as it were, wants to peer out of the body^ 
through the channels of the organs. The eye must 
see, the ear must hear, the senses must sense the esternal- 
world ; and naturally the beauties and sublimities- 
of Nature captivate the attention of men first. The 
first questions, that the human soul asked, were as to 
the external world. The solution of the mystery was 
asked of the sky, of the stars, of the heavenly bodies, of 
the earth, of the rivers, of. the mountains, of the ocean,, 
and we find traces of this in all ancient religions, how at 
first the groping human mind grasps at anything external., 
There is a river-god, a sky-god, a cloud god, a rain-god : 
everything external, all which we now call the powers 
of Nature, became metamorphosed, transfigured into’ 
wills, into gods, into heavenly messengers. As the 
question went deeper and deeper, these external mani- 
festations failed to satisfy the human mind, and tho 
energy turned inward — the question was asked of man’s= 
own soul. From the cosmos, the question was reflected 
back to the microcosm ; from the external world the- 
question was reflected into the internal world. From 
3 analysing the external nature, man begins to analyse 
the internal ; it comes with the higher state of civiliza- 
tion, with the deeper insight into Nature, with a much 
higher plane of growth, this quesbioniag of the y internal 


man. 


21 
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The subject of discussion this afternoon is this inter- 
nal man. No question is so near and dear to men’s hearts 
as this of the internal man. How many millions of times, 
in how many countries, has this question been asked ! Sages 
and kings, the poor and rich, saints and sinners, every- 
man, every woman, all have from time to time asked this 
•question : Is there nothing permanent in this evanescent 
human life ? Is there not something which does not die 
away when this body dies ? Is there not something 
living when this frame crumbles into a handful of dust ? 
Is there not something which survives the fire, which 
•burns the body into ashes. And if so, what is its 
destiny? Where does it go? Whence did it come? 
These questions have been asked again and again, and 
•so long as this creation lasts, so long as there are human 
•brains to think, this question will have to be asked. Yet 
it is not that the answer did not come ; each time the 
answer came, and as time rolls on, the answer will gain 
strength, more and more. The question has been 
answered once for all, thousands of years ago and 
■through all subsequent time it is being re-stated, re- 
illu^trated, made clearer to our intellect. What we have 
’to do, therefore, is to make a re-statement of the answer; 
we do not pretend to throw any new light on these all- 
-absorbing problems : our proposal is to attempt to put 
before >ou the ancient, the- hoary truth, in the language 
•of modern times, to speak the thoughts of the ancients 
in the language of the moderns, to speak the thoughts of 
the philosophers in the language of the people, to speak 
the thoughts. of the angels in the language of men, to 
.speak the thoughts of God in the language of poor 
humanit3% so that men will understand it ; for we shall 
^ee later on that the same divine existence, from which 
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the ideas emanated, is present even in man ; the sam© 
•esistenee, which created the thoughts, will understand 
them Himself as manifested in man. 

I am looking at you. How many things are neces- 
rsary for this vision '? First, the eyes ; i must have eyes, 
if I am complete in every way and yet have no eyes, - J 
will not be able to see you. The first thing necessary 
therefore, is that I must be in possession of eyes. 
■ Secondly, that will not be sufficient if there is not 
.something behind the eyes, the real organ of vision. The 
e3'es are not the organs, they are but the instruments of 
vision, and the organ is behind, the nerve-centre in the 
brain. If that centre be injured, a man may have the 
•clearest pair of eyes, yet will not see anything. So, it is 
necessary that this centre, or the real organ, be there. 
Thus with every one of our senses. The asternal ear is 
but the intrument to carry the vibration of sound 
■inward, and it must be carried to the centre. Yet that 
is not sufficient. Sometimes in your library you are 
intently reading a book, and the clock strikes twelve, but 
you do not hear. The sound was there, the pulsations 
dn the air were there, the ear was there, the centre was 
•there, and these vibrations have been carried to the ear 
the ear has carried them to the centre, and yet you did 
•not hear? What was the defect? The mind was no^ 
there. Thus we see that the third step is, that the mind 
must be there. First, the external instrument, then this 
•external instrument will carry the sensation to the organ 
and the organ must be joined to the mind, When the 
mind is not joined to the organ, . the organ and th© ear 
may take the impression, and yet we shall not be con- 
scious of it. The mind, too, is only the carrier^ it has to 
arry the sensation still forward and give it to th© 
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iotelleet. The intellect determines upon what is brought 
to it, Still this is not sufficient. The intellect must carry 
it forward and present the whole thing before the Ruler- 
in this body, the human soul, the King on his Throne.. 
Before Him this is : presented, and then from Him comes 
the. order, do this or do not do this : and the order comes- 
down in the same sequence to the intellect, to the mind,, 
to the .organs, and the organs order it to the instruments,., 
and the perception is complete. 

Tlie instruments are in the external body, the gross- 
body of man but. the mind is not ; neither is the intellect.. 
They are what is called, in Hindu philosophy, the finer- 
-body, and what in Christian theology you read of as the- 
spiritual body of man ; finer, very much finer than the- 
body and yet not the soul. The soul is beyond them all.. 
The external body perishes in a few years ; any simple- 
cause may disturb it and destroy it. The finer body is not 
so easily perishable ; yet it sometimes degenerates, and at 
other times becomes strong. We see how, in the old man 
.the mind loses its strength, how, when the body is- 
vigorous, the mind becomes vigorous, how various medi- 
cines and drugs have an effect upon it, how everything- 
external acts on it, and how it reacts on the external world. 
Just as the body has its progress and its decadence, so- 
.also the mind has its time of vigour and its time of weak- 
ness-, and, therefore, the mind is not the soul, because the-^ 
v^ul is simple and cannot decay. Nor can it degenerate. 
How can we know that ? How can we know that there io 
something behind even this mind ? Knowledge^^ which is- 
self-iiluminating, the germ, the basis of intelligence, can- 
laot belong to dull and dead matter. Never was seen any 
gross ma^er which had intelligence in its own essence. No- 
Ail oer dead -matter can illumite dtself. It is inlelligei c& 
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ithafc illumines all matter. This hall is here only through 
intelligence, because, as a hall, its existence will be un- 
/known until some intelligence assists it. This body; is not 
self-luminous ; if it were, it would be so in a dead man also^ 
neither can mind nor the spiritual body be selEduminous, 
It is not the essence of intelligence. Toat ' which is self- 
fluminous cannot decay. That which shines through s. 
borrowed light, its light comes and goes ; but that which Is 
light itself, what can make that come and go, decay and 
become strong again ? We see that the Moon wanes, and 
the Moon becomes enlightened again, because it shines with 
the borrowed light of the Sun. If a lump of iron is put 
into fire and n^ade red-hot it begins to throw back 
■light and to shine, but that light will vanish, because 
it was borrowed, So decadence is possible only in 

that light which is borrowed and is not of its own 
essence. 

How we see that the body, the external shape, has 
no light in its own essence ; it is not selfrlutninous ; it 
• cannot know itself, nor can the mind. How? Because 
the mind wanes, because it becomes decrepit, because it 
is vigorous at one time and weak at another time, because 
anything and everything can act on, and make it eitber 
strong or weak. Therefore the light which shines through 
the mind is not its own. Whose is it, then ? It must belo ag 
to that in which it is not a borrowed light, neither reflected, 
‘but of its own essence and as such, that knowledge which 
is the essence of that being can ne^er die, c.in never dectyl 
can never become stronger or weaker ; it is self-luminous,; 
dt is luminosity itself. It cannot be that the soul knows 
but the soul is Knowledge. It cannot • be that the soul 
ihm existence, but the soul is> existence. It cannot > bap 
that the souHs happy, but itris happiness itself; That- 
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which is happy has borrro wed that happiness ; it is reflected .. 
!Ehat which has knowledge has received that knowledge ;; 
it is reflected, That which has relative existence, that 
exisibence is not its own, but the reflected existence of some 
one else. Wherever there is a diflference between substance 
and qufilities, these qualities have been reflected upon the 
substance, but the soul has not knowledge as its quality y 
the soul has not existence as its quality : the soul has 
not blessedness as its quality ; these are the essence of the 
soul. 

Again, it may be asked why shall we take that for 
granted ? Why shall we admit that the soul is know- 
ledge, blessedness, existence, self luminosity, as its* 
essence, and not as borrowed ? Just as we have seen 
that the luminosity of the body is borrowed from the 
mind — so long as the mind is there, the body is luminous.. 
If the mind goes away it fails. If the mind goes away 
from my eyes, I may look at you all the time and not 
see you, or if it leaves my ears you may talk and talk,. 
I shall not hear a word ; so with all the senses, we find 
that the luminosity of the body is not its own, but 
borrowed from the mind. Similarly with the mind. It 
is being acted upon by everything in the external world,, 
and a little molecule will make it change, a little defect 
somewhere in the brain makes it change. The luminosity 
of the mind cannot be its own, because we see throughout 

Nfkture that that which is essential has no change, 

% 

Only reflected qualities, borrowed qualities, change but it 
may be argued why not say that the soul’s laininosity,. 
the soul’s blessedness, the soul’s knowledge, are similarly 
borrowed ? The defect will be, that in that way there 
will be no limit. • From whom was that borrowed ? If 
we say from som6 other soul, the same question will be- 
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asked, from whom was that borrowed also? So at last,, 
we will have to stop at some one with whom the light 
was Eot borrowed; to make matters short then, the 
logical way is to stop at the fist link where we get self- 
luminosity, and proceed no further. 

W^e see then, that this human being is composed first 
of this ©sternal covering, the body. Secondly, the finer 
body, consisting ©f mind and intellect, and egoism and 
sensation, Next, behind them, is the real self of man. 
T^e have seen that all the qualities and powers of this 
gross body are borrowed from the mind, and that the finer 
mind, borrows its power and luminosity from- 
the soul, standing behind. 

A great many questions now arise about the nature 
of this soul. If the existence of the soul is dravvn from 
the argument that it is self-luminous, that knowledge, 
existence, blessedness are its essence, it naturally follows- 
that this soul cannot have been created out of nothing,. 
A self-luminous existence, independent of other existence,, 
could never have been the outcome of something which 
did not exist, have seen that even the material 

world did not come eut of zero ! much less the soul. It 
always exists, therefore. There was never a time when 
it did not exist, because if the soul did not exist, where 
was time ? Time is in the soul ; it is when the soul 
reflects its powers gn the mind and the mind thinks, that 
time comes. When there was no soul, certainly there- 
was no thought, and without thought there was no time. 
How ran the soul, therefore, be said to be existing in time,, 
when time itself exists in the soul ? It has neither birth, 
nor deach, but it is passing through all these various- 
stages. It is manifesting slowly and gradually from lower 
to higher, and so on, and on. It is expressing its owri> 
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grandeur, working through the mind on to^ the body and. 
through the body it is grasping the external world and 
'Understanding it, It takes up a body, and uses it, and 
when that body has failed arid is used up, it takes another 
■body, and so on it goes. 

Here comes a very interesting question, that ques- 
tion which is generally known as reincarnation of the 
•soul. Sometimes people get frightened at the very idea, 
and superstition is so strong that thinking men even, 
•would rather believe that they are the outcome of 
nothing, and then, with the grandest 'logic, try to deduce 
•the theory that although they have [ come out of zero, 
they will be eternal ever afterwards. Those that come 
out of zero will certainly have to go back to zero. 
Heither you nor I nor any one present, have come out of 
.zero, or will go back to zero. We have been existing 
eternally, and will exist, and there ip ^no power under the 
•sun, or above the sun which can undo your or my exist- 
ence, or send us back to zero. Now this idea of 
reincarnation is not only not a frightening idea, but is 
the most esseniial [idea for the moral well-being of the 
hujiian rtiCt’, It is the onl)’ logical conclusion that 
thoughtful men can arrive at. If you aie going to exist 
in eternity hereafter, it must be that you have existed 
-through eternity in the past ; it cannot be otherwise. I 
will try to answer a few objections that are generally 
■brought against the theory. Although many of }0U will 
-think they are very silly objections, still we have to 
■answer them ; for sometimes we find that the most 
thoughtful men are ready to advance the silliest idess. 
Well has it been said that there never was an idea so 
■ absurd that it did nob find philosophers to defend it. 
The first objection is, why do we not remember our pa si 
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.Do we remember all our past here ? How many of you 
remember what you did when you were babies ? No-one 
of you remembers your early childhood, and if upon 
memory depends your existence, then, this very argument 
iproves that you did not exist as babies, because you do 
not remember. It is simply unmitigated nonsense to say 
that existence depends on somebody remembering it. 
Why should we remember the past ? That brain is gone, 
broken to pieces, and a new brain has been manufactured. 
"What has come to this brain is the resultant, the sum- 
total of the impressions that have been made in our 
past, with which the mind has come to inhabit the new 
‘body. 

I, as I stand here, am tJie effect, the result, of all 
the infinite past which is tacked on to me. And why is 
it necessary for me to remember all the past ? And yet 
such is the power of superstition that these very men 
will believe that they have at one time been monkeys, at 
=an other lemurs, but they dare not ask why do we not 
remember our monkey- birth. When a great ancient 
sage, a great ancient seer, who came face to face with 
the truth, a prophet of old says something, these modern 
men stand up and say : “Oh, he was a fool ?” But 
use another name : Huxley says it or Tyndall ; then it 
must be true, and they take it for granted. In place of 
.ancient superstitions they have erected modern supersti- 
tions ; in place of old popes of religion, they have installed 
modern popes of science. So, we see that this objection 
as to memory is not valid, and that is about the only 
.serious objection that is raised against this theory. 
Although we have seen that it is not necessary for the 
theory to prove there shall be memory, at the same time, 
-we are in a position to assert that there are instances in 
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this world where this memory comes, and that each one- 
of you, in that life in which you will become free, will 
get back this memory, and that alone will make youi 
free. Then alone you will find that this world is but a 
dream ; then alone you will really find, realize in the 
soul of your soul that you are but actors and the world 
the stage, then alone will the idea of non-attachment 
oome to you with powor of thunder, then all this thirst 
for enjoyment, this clinging on te life, this world will 
Yanisk for ever ; then the mind will see clearly as day- 
light how many times this existed for you, how many 
millions of times you had fathers and mothers, sone 
and daughters, husbands and wives, relatives and 
friends, wealth and power. They came and they went,. 
How many times were you on the topmost crest of the- 
wave and how many times were you down at the bottom 
of despair. When memory will bring that to you, then 
alone will you stand as a hero, and smile when the world 
frowns upon you. Then alone will you stand up and 
say ; “ I care not for thee, even though thou be death 
what terrors hast thou for me ? ” Then only will you 
conquer death, when you know that death has no power 
over you. This will come to all, 

Are there any arguments, any rational proofs for this 
reincarnation of the soul? So far we have been givimg the 
negative side, showing that opposite arguments, to dis- 
prove, are invalid. Are there any positive arguments?" 
There are ; and, most valid too. Knowledge will be im- 
possible without reincarnation. Suppose I f'o into the 
street and see a dog. How do I know it is a dog ? I refer 
it to my mind and in my mind are groups of all my past 
experiences, arranged, pigeon-holed, as it were. As soon 
as a new impression comes, I take it up and refer it to 
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-some of the old pigeon-holes, and as soon as I find other 
groups of the same impression already existing, I group it 
with them, and am satisfied. I know it is a dog, because 
it coincides with impressions already there, V7hen Ido 
not find the cognate of this new experience inside, I become 
dissatisfied. When, not finding the cognates of an impres- 
sion, we become dissatisfied, this state of the mind is 
called “ignorance ; ” but, when finding the cognates of an 
impression already existing, we become satisfied, this iS' 
called “ knowledge.” When one apple fell, men became 
dissatisfied. Then gradually they found out the group* 
What was the group they found ? That all apples fell, so 
they called it “ gravitation.” Now we see that without a 
fund of already existing experience, any new experience 
will be ifio possible, for there will be nothing to which to 
refer the new impression. So, if as some of the European 
philosophers think, a child comes into the world with 
what they 'all tabula 7'asa, such a child will have to 
go out with a blank tablet, because he will have nowhere' 
to refer his knowledge. So we see knowledge is impos- 
sible without a previously existing fund of knowledge. As 
such, we all have knowledge, and all have come, therefore, 
with funds of knowledge already. Knowledge can only 
be got in one way, the way of experience : there is no other 
way to know. If we have not experienced it here, we 
must have experienced it elsewhere. How is it that this 
fear of death is everywhere? A little chicken just out of 
an eg^ ; an eagle comes and the chicken flies in fear to 
its mother. Where did it learn that eagles ate chickens?" 
There is an old explanation ; ( I should hardly dignify it 
by such a name). It was called instinct, What makes 
that little chicken just out of the egg • afraid to die ? ’ 
How is it that, as soon as a duckling hatched by a beri' 
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comes near water it jumps into the water and swims ? It 
•^never. swam before, or saw anybody swim. People say it 
is instinct. It is a big word, but it leaves us where we 
were. Let us study this phenomenon of instinct. We 
‘have many instincts in ourselves, a hundred sorts. A lady . 
begins to play on a piano. At first she must pay attention 
to every key she is fingering, and as she goes on and on 
for months and years, it becomes instinct ; it becomes 
'involuntary. That which required the propulsion of -the 
will does not require conscious will at all, but can be 
done without any conscious will and this state is 
what is called instinct. It was first with will, and 
then comes down beneath will. This is not yet 
-a complete proof. One-half remains. That half is 
that almost all of these actions which are now instinctive 
• can be brought back under the control of the will. Each 
muscle of the body can be brought under control. This 
is perfectly well-known. So the proof is, therefore, com- 
.plete by double method of agreement and difference. The 
proof is complete, that what we now call instinct is degen- 
eration of voluntary actions ; therefore, if the analogy 
must apply to the whole of creation, if all nature is uniform, 
what is instinct in lower animals, as well as in nien, must 
•be the degeneration of will. 

Applying the law we found in the case of the micro- 
•cosm, that each involution pre-supposes an evolution, and 
each evolution an involution, what is instinct therefore ? 
'Involved reason. So all this which we call instinct in man 
or animals must therefore be involved, degenerated volun- 
tary actions and voluntary actions are impossible without 
esperience. Experience started that knowledge, and that 
knowledge is there. This fear of death, this going into 
the water, and all these involuntary actions in the humam 
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being, are the result of past experiences, now become in- 
stinct. So far we have proceeded very clearly, and so far 
the latest science is with us, But here comes one more- 
difficulty. The latest scientific men are coming back to 
the ancient sages, and as far as they have done so, there is- 
perfect agreement. They admit that each man and each 
animal is born with a fund of experience, they admit that 
all these actions in the mind are the result of experience, 
but what they ask is, the use of saying that that experience, 
belong to the soul. Why not say it belongs to the body 
and the body alor e ; why not say it is hereditary trans- 
mission ? That is the last question. Why not say that all 
the experience with which I am born is the resultant effect 
of all the past experience of my ancestors ? The sum -total 
of the experience from the little protoplasm up to the 
highest human being is in me, but it has come from body 
to body in the course of hereditary transmission. Where 
will the difficulty be ? This question is very nice, and we 
admit some part of this hereditary transmission. How far ?' 
As far as furnishing the material. We, by our past actions,, 
conform ourselves to a certain birth in a certain body, and 
the only suitable material for that body comes from the 
parents who have made themselves fit to have that soul 
as their offspring. 

The simple hereditary theory takes for granted a most 
astonishing proposition without any proof, that mental ex- 
perience can be recorded in matter, that mental experience 
can bo involved in matter. When I look at you, in the 
lake of my mind, there is a wave. That wave subsides but 
it remains in a fine form, in an impression. We understand 
that. We understand a physical impression remaining in- 
the body. But what proof is there for assuming that the- 
mental impression can remain in the body, since the bod^ 
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breaks down ? What carries it ? Suppose, even it were 
possible for each mental ifnpression to remain in the body 
that an impression beginning from the first man down to 
my father had been in my father’s body, and is carried 
down to me. How ? By the bioplasmic cell. How can that- 
be possible, because the father’s body does not come to the 
child in toto. The same parents may have a number of 
. children ; then from this theory of hereditary transmission, 
where the impression and the impressed are one (that is to 
say, material) it rigorously follows that^ by the birth of 
every child, the parents must lose a part of their own 
impressions, or, if the parents should transmit the whole 
of their impressions, then after the birth of the first child, 
their minds would be a vacuum. 

Again, if in the bioplasmic cell the infinite amount of 
impressions from all time has entered, where and how is 
it? This is a most impossible position, and until these 
physicists can prove how that impression lives in that 
cell and where what they mean by a mental impression 
sleeping in the physical cell, their position cannot be 
taken for granted. So far it is clear, then, this impression 
is in the mind, that the mind comes to take its birth 
and re-birth, and that the mind uses the material 
which is the most proper for it, and that the mind which 
has made itself fit for only a particular kind of body, 
until it can get that material, will have to wait. This we 
understand. The theory then comes to this, that there is 
hereditary transmission so far as furnishing the material to 
the soul. But the soul migrates, manufactures ^^.body after 
■body and each thought we think, each deed we do, each 
work we work, is left in store for us in fine forms, ready to 
spring up again and take shape. When I look at you a 
•wave _^rises in my mind. It dives down, as it were, and 
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becomes finer and finer, but it does not die. It is ready 
there to start up again as a wave which we call “ memory/ 
:So all this mass of impressions is in my mind, and when I 
^ie the resultant force of all these impressions is upon me. 

A ball is here, and each one of us take a mallet in our 
ha^ds and begin to strike that ball from a side, the ball 
.goes from point to point in the room, and when it 
■reaches the door it flies out. What will it carry out 
with it? The resultant of all these blows. That also 
will be its direction. So what directs the soul when the 
body dies ? The resultant, the sum-total of all the works 
•is has done, of the thoughts it has thought, it will 
go forward with this upon itself. If the resultant is 
such that it has to manufacture a new body for further 
■ experience it will go to those parents who are ready to 
g-j^pply it with suitable material for that body and it will 
take a new one. Thus from body to body it will go, 
.ooing to the heavens, and back to the earth, becoming 
man, or lower or higher. This way it will go on until it 
has finished its experience and completed the circle. It 
then knows its own nature, knows what it is and ignorance 
vanishes, its powers become manifest, it becomes perfect, 
no more is there any necessity for the soul to work 
through physical bodies, no more is there any necessity for 
it to work through finer, or mental, bodies. It shines in 
its 'own light and becomes free, no more to be born, no 
more to die. 

We will not go now into the particulars of this. 
r'But I will bring before you one more point with regard 
to this theory of reincarnation. It is the one theory 
that advances the freedom of the human soul. It is 
the one theory that does not lay the blame of all our 
weakness upon somebody else which is common human 
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fallacy. We do nofc look at our own faults ; the eye© 
do not see themselves. They see the eyes of everybody 
else. We human beings are very slow to recognise our 
own weakness, our own faults, as long as we can lay 
the blame upon somebody else. Men in general lay 
all the blame of life on their fellowmen, or that failing,, 
on God, or conjure up the ghost of a fate, and say it is 
fate. Where is fate, and who is fate ? We reap what 
we sow. We are the manufacturers of our own fate. 
ISone else has the blame, none has the praise. The wind 
is blowing all the time ; those vessels whose sails are- 
unfurled catcb it, and go forward on their way. Those 
which have their sails furled do not catch the wind. Was- 
it the fault of the wind ? Is it the fault of the Merciful 
Father, Whose wind of mercy is blowing without ceasing,, 
day and night, Whose mercy knows no decay, Is it His 
fault that some of us are happy, and some unhappy? We 
make our own destiny. His sun shines for the weak as- 
well as the strong. His wind blows for the saint and the’ 
sinner alike. He is the Lord of all, the Father of all, the- 
Merciful, the Impartial. Do you mean to say that H«.. 
the Lord of Creation, looks upon little petty things which- 
we do here in the same light as we do ? What a dege- 
nerate idea of God that would be? We are like little 
puppies making life and death struggle here, and' 
foolishly thinking that even’ God Himself will take it as- 
seriously as we do. He knows what the puppies’ play 
means. All these attempts to lay the blame on Him,, 
that He is the punisher, and He is the rewarder, are- 
foolish ideas. He neither punishes any, net- rewards- 
.any. H'S infinite mercy is open to everyone, at all times,, 
in all places, under all conditions, unfailing, unswerving. 
Upon us depends how to use it. Upon us depends hov^ 
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W0 work iti out;. Blame neither man, nor God, nor anyone 
in the world. When you find yourselves suffering, blame 
yourselves, and try to do better. 

This. is the only solution of the problem. Those that 
blame others — and, alas ! the number of them is increasing, 
everyday — are generally miserable, with helpless brains,, 
who have brought themselves into that pass, and having 
come to that through their own mistakes, blame others,, 
but this does not alter their position. It does not serve- , 
them in any way. This attempt to throw the blame upon 
others only weakens them the more. Therefore, blame- 
none for your own faults, stand upon your own feet, and 
take the whole responsibility tipon yourselves. Say “ this 
misery that I am suffering is from my own doing and that- 
very thing proves that will be undone by me alone.” That 
which I created X can demolish ; that which is created 
some one else I shall never be able to demolish. There- 
fore, stand up, be bold, be strong. Take the whole 
responsibility on your shoulders, know that you are the- 
creator of your own destiny. All the strength and 
succour you want is within yourselves. Therefore, make 
your own future. “ Let the dead past bury its dead,” 
the whole infinite future is before you, and always remem-- 
ber that each work, each thought, each act, is laid in 
store for you, with this hope, that, as the bad thoughts-^ 
and bad works are ready to spring upon you like tigers,, 
so the good thoughts, good deeds, are ready with the power 
nf hundred 'thousand angels to^defend^you always and ever .. 
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'T WILL read to jou from another of the TJpanishads* 
This is one of the simplest, but, I think, one of the 
most poetical. It is called the Katha Upanishad, Some 
of you, |:eihf'ps, have read the trai slation by Sir 
Edwin Arnold, In our last we saw that the ei q^uiry which 
started with the ori^jin of the world and the creation of 
the Universe, failed to obtain a satisfactory answer from 
without, and how it went inward. Ar d this book psicho- 
logically takes up that suggestion, questioning into the 
internal man. They were asking who created the external 
•world, how it can e into being, and so forth, and now the 
question is : What is that in man which makes him live 
and move, and what becomes of it when the man dies ? 
They had taken up, as it were, the material substance, and 
tried to follow it out, and at the best they found a 
personal Governor of the Universe, a human being — it n.ay 
'be immensely magnified, but yet to all intents and purposes 
a human being. And that cannot be the whole of truth ; 
at the best it can only be partial truth. Wo see this 
Universe as humen beings, and our God is our human 
•explanation of the Universe, 

Suppose a ccw were philosophical and bad religion, it 
•would have a Cow Universe and a Cow solution of this 
problem, and it would not be necessary that it should see 

our Gcd. Suppose eats became pbiJosopbeis, jihey would 
see a Cat ‘Diiverse and have a Cat solution of the 
iproblem of the Universe, some Cat ruling the Universe, 
iSo we see liom this that cur esplar alien of tie Unneise 
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is not the whole of the solution, Neither does our eou- 
■ception cover the whole of the Universe. It would be v, 
^reat mistake to accept that tremendously selfish position 
which man is apt to takse Such a solution of the Um- 
va'rsal problem as we can get from the outside labours 
under this difficuityj that in the first place the Universe 
we see is our own particular Universe, our own view of the 
Heality. The Reality we cannot see through the senses: 
we cp-nnot take it in ; it never can be so. We only know 
the Universe from the point of view of the beings with five 
senses. Suppose we obtain another sense, the whole Uni- 
verse must change. Suppose wo had a magnetic sense^ 
and it is quite possible that there are millions and millions 
of varieties of forces in existence which we do not know 
yetj. for which we have no sense or feeling. Our senses ar© 
only limited, very limited indeed, and within those limit- 
ations exists what we call our Universe, and our Grod is th© 
solution of our Universe, but that cannot be the solution 
of the whole problem. That cannot be ; it is nothing so to 
-say. But man cannot stop, He is a thinking being, and 
he wants to find a solution which will comprehensively 
explain all the Universes. He wants to see a world which 
is at once the world of men and of God, and of all bein^ 
possible and impossible, and he wants to find one solution 
which will explain all phenomena. 

We see it will be possible only to find first the Uni- 
verse where all Universes aro one, to find something which 
by itself, of a logical necessity must be the backgroundj 
the material running through all these various planes of 
existence, whether we apprehend it .through the senses or 
not. If we could possibly find something which wecoulS' 
know as the common property of the lower worlds, as also 
of the higher worlds, although we do not see tkesa, Sra'fe by 
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lEe sheer force of logic- could understaud t-hat. this musfc be 
the basis of allesist'ence, then our problem would approach 
to. some sort of solution, and this solution, therefoie, cei 
tainly cannot be obtained from the world we see and know,, 
because this is only one view of the whole. 

The only hope then lies in penetrating deeply. The- 
early thinkers discovered that the further they were from 
the centre, the more marked were the variation and differ- 
entiation, and the nearer they approached the centre, the* 
dearer they were to Unity, Tie nearer we a’e to the- 
centre of a circle, the nearer we are to the common ground 
fn which all the radii meet, and the farther we are from 
the centre, the more differentiated is our radical line from- 
the others. The external world is farther and farther away 
from the centre, and so there is no common ground where 
ell the phenomena of existence meet. At best the external' 
world is but one part of the whole phenomenon. There are 
other parts, the mental phenomenon, the moral phenome- 
non, the intellectual phenomenon, the various planes of 
existence, and to take up only one, and find a solution of 
the whole out of that one, would be simply impossible. ‘W©* 
first, therefore, want to find somewhere a centre from 
which, as it were, all the other plnnes of existence start,, 
and standing there we will try to find a solution. That Is 
the proposition. And where is that centre? It is inside,. 
EH the internal man. Going deeper and deeper inside, they 
found that there, in the innermost core of the human soul,. 
iis the centre of the whole Universe. All the planes com© 
and gravitate towards that one point, there is the, common 
ground, and standing there alone can we find a common 
solution. So the question who made this world is neither- 
"^ery philosophical, nor does its solution amount to anything. 
5Ehis Katha Upanishad speaks in very figurative language^ 
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There was, in ancient times, a very rich man, who 
■gnade a certain sacrifice which required that h© who mad©" 
it should give away everything that he hadt JlToW this man 
was not very sincere. He wanted to get the iame and ^iory 
of hawing made the sacrifice, which required everything to 
bo given away, and at the same time he was giving things 
which were of no further use to him — old cows, half-dead^ 
barren, with one eye, and lame. How be had a boy called 
Hacbiketas, This boy saw that his father was not doing 
-what was right, that he was breaking his vow, and he did 
not know what to say. In India the father and mother ar© 
■living gods; a child dares not do anything before them, or 
speak, before them, but simply stands* And so the boy 
•approached the father, and because he could not make- a 
-direct inquiry he asked him : “Father, to whom are yon 
going to give me ? Your sacrifice requires that everything 
shall be given away.” The father became very much vesed. 
“What do you mean, boy, ? A father giving away his own 
son ?” The boy asked the question a second and a third 
time, and then the angry father answered: “Thee I give 
unto Death” (Yama.) And the story goes on to say that 
the boy went unto Death, There is a god called Yama, the 
'first man who died. He went to heaven and became tho 
governor of all the Pitris ; all the gods {i. e, people who die) 
go and live with him for a long time, He is a very pure 
and holy person (i. c., Yamc^^ chaste and good and pure is 
this Yama. The boy went to Yama’s world. Even gods 
-ware sometimes not at home and so three days this boy had 
•to wait there. After the third day Yama returned. > 

“Oh, learned one,” says Tama, "you have 'been 
-waiting here for three days without food, and you are -a 
.guest worthy of respect. Salutation to thee, 0 Brahman,, 
-:and welfare to thee ; I am very sorry I was not at homOe 
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But for that I will make amends. Ask three boons, one- 
for each day.” And the boy asked : “ My first boon is^ 
fiiat my father’s anger against me may pass away, that 
lie be kind to me and recognise me when you allow me to- 
depart.” Yam a granted this fully. The next#boon w'as- 
that he wanted to know about a certain sacrifice which 
took people to heaven. Now we have seen that the 
oldest idea which we got in the Samhita portion of the- 
Yedas was only about heaven where they had bright- 
bodies, and lived with the fathers. Gradually other ideas^ 
' came, but they were not sufiScient; there must be some- 
thing higher than that. Living in heaven would not be- 
very different from life in this world. At best it would- 
be only a very healthy rich man’s life, plenty of enjoy- 
ment of the senses, plenty of things to enjoy, a sound 
body which knows no disease. It would be this material 
world a little more refined, and just as we have seeUp. 
there is this difficulty, that this external material world 
can never solve the problem. So it would be there ; no 
heaven can solve the problem. If this world cannot solve 
the problem, no multiplication of this world can do sOj. 
because we must always remember that matter is only 
an infinitesimal part of phenomena of Nature. The 
vast part of phenomena which we actually see is not- 
matter. 

For instance, in every moment of our life how much- 
is your own feeling, how much is thought phenomena, 
and how much is actual phenomena outside ? How much- 
do you feel -and touch and see ? How fast it is /ijoing on 
with tremendous rapidity. And the sense phenomena is 
very small compared with the mental phenomena. The- 
-iheavon solution commits this mistake : it insists that the- 
/whole of phenomena is only in touch, taste, sight, etc. ^ 
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-i>.acl this idea of heaven, where we ought to live with very 
bright bodies, with the majority did not give full ^satisfac- 
tion. lieb ITachiketas asks as the second boon for some* 
sacnfi'.-e through wh ch people might attain to this 
hGavoDe There was an idea in the Vedas that these- 
sacrifices pleased the gods and took human beings to- 
heaven, and so forth, l^ow, in studying all religions you' 
will find it is an undoubted fact that whatever is old' 
becoraes holy. For instance, our forefathers in India 
used to write on birch bark, but in time they learnt how 
to make paper. Yet the birch bark is still looked upon 
as very holy. When the utensils in which they used to- 
cook in the most ancient times were improved upon, the 
old became holy, and nn-where has this idea been more- 
kept up than in India. Old methods which must be nine 
or ten thousand years old, of rubbing two sticks together- 
to make fire, are still kept up. At the time of sacrifice 
no other method will do. So with the other branch of 
the Asiatic Aryans, Their modern descendants still like 
to preserve fire that comes from lighting, showing that 
they used to get fire in this wa,y, afterwards learning to 
obtain it bv rubbing two pieces of wood, and when they 
learnt other customs, they kept up the old customs, which- 
then became.' holy. 

So with the Hebrews. They used to write on parch- 
ment, They now write on paper, and the other method is 
very holy. Se with all nations, every rite which you now 
consider holy was simply an old custom, and these sacrifices 
were of this nature. In course of time, as they found’ 
better methods of life, their ideas were much improved,, 
still these old forms remained, and from time to time they 
were practised and received a holy significance. Then a- 
body of men made it their business to carry on these sacri- 
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^ces, These were the priests, ard they speculated on tbo 
sacrifices, and the sacrifices became everything to them. 
The gods came to enjoy the fragrance of the sacrifices, and 
everything in this world could be got by the power of 
sacrifices. If certain oblations are made, certain hymns 
chanted, certain peculiar forms of altars made, the gods 
•can do everything. So Nachibetas asks by what form of 
sacrifice a man will go to heaver. 

Then the third boon comes, and with that the 
'Upanishad proper begins. 

“ There is this difficulty ; when a man dies some say 
■he is, others that he is not. Instructed by you I desire to 
understand this. ” 

Yama was frightened. He was very glad to satisfy 
the other two boons. Now he says : , “ The gods in ancient 
times were puzzled on this point. This subtle law is not 
easy to understand thus, Ohoose &ome other boon. O 
Nachiketas, do not press me, let me off on this point.” 

The boy was determined and said : What thou hast 
said is true, O Death, that even the gods doubted on this 
point, and it is no easy matter to understand. But I can- 
not obtain another exponent like you arid there is no other 
'boon equal to this,” 

Death said : “ Ask for sons and grandsons who will 
•live one hundred y^ears, many catcle, elephants, gold and 
horses. Ask for empire on this earth and live as many 
years as ymu like. Of choose any other boon which you 
think equal to these — wealth and long life. Or be thou 
■king, O Nachiketas, on the wide earth. 1 will maJje thee 
•the enjoyer of all desires. Ask for all those desires 
which are difficult to obtain in this world. These- 
heavenly maidens with chaiiots and music which are 
mot to be obtained by men. Let these, which 1 wil 
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to yoUj serve you, O. Nacbiketas, but do not ask me 
about dying,” 

Nachiketas : “ These are merely things of a day, O 
Death, they bear away the energy of all the sense-organs. 
The longest life even is very short. These horses, chariots, 
•dance and song many remain with Thee. Man. cannot be 
satisfied by wealth. Shall we retain wealth when we 
behold Thee ? We shall live only so long as Thou desirest. 
Only the boon which I have asked is to be chosen by' 

-me.” 

Yama is pleased now, and he says; ** Perfection is 
•one thing and enjoyment another, these two having 
different ends bind a man. He who chooses perfection 
becomes pure. He who chooses enjoyment misses his true 
-end. Both perfection and enjoyment present themselves 
to man ; the wise man having examined both, distinguishes 

• one from the other. He chooses perfection as being 
superior to enjoyment, but the foolish chooses enjoyment 
for the benefit of his body. O, Hachiketas, having thought 
upon the things which are desirable or apparently so, thou 
hast abandoned them.” Death then proceeds to teach 
Hacbiketap. 

How we get a very developed idea of renunciation and 
Vedic morality, that until one has conquered the desire 
for enjoyment the truth will not shine in him. So 
long as these vain desires of our senses are making this 
clamour, as it were, dragging us every moment outward, 
making us slaves to everything outside, a little bit of 
colour, a little bit of taste, a little bit of touch, dragging 
the human soul out, notwithstanding all our pretensions, 
how ca.n the truth express itself in our hearts ? 

“ That which is to follow never rises before the mind 

• of a thoughtless child deluded by the folly of riches. This 
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world ezisfcs, the other does not, thinking thus they come = 
again and again under my power.” 

Again, to understand this truth is very difficult. 
Many, even hearing it continually, do not understand, for 
the speaker must be wonderful, so must be the hearer 
The teacher must be wonderful, so must be the taught. 
Neither is the mind to be disturbed by vain ar^juoaent, . 
for it is no more a question of argument, it is a question 
of fact. We have heard aWays that there is a path in 
every religion which insists on our faith. We have bean 
taught to believe blindly. Well, this idea of blind faith is 
objectionable, no doubt — no doubt it is very objectionable - 
but analysing it we find that behind it is a very great 
truth. What they really mean is what we read now. 
The mind is not to be ruffled by vain arguments, because 
argument will not bring us to know God. lu is a 
question of fact and not of argument. All argument and 
reasoning must be baaed upon certain principles. With- 
out these principles there cannot be any argument. 
Reasoning is the method of comparison between certain 
facts which we' have already absolutely perceived. If 
these absolutely perceived facts are not there' already- 
there cannot be any reasoning. Just as it is true in the 
external sense, why should it not be at the same time 
true in the internal ? The great mistake into which we 
fall again and again is this, that the external sensations 
all depend on actual experiences. You are not asked -to - 
believe in any assertions, but the rules become established 
by actual demonstration, not in the form of argu^ment 
but by actual perception. 

All arguments are based upon certain perceptions. 
The chemist takes certain things, and certain other things 
are produced. This is a fact ; you see it, sense it, and ' 
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make that the basis on which to build all , your chemical 
arguments. So with the physicists, so with all other 
sciences, all knowledge must stand on certain perception 
ox fa.Gts, and upon that we have to build our reasoning, 
But, curiously enough, the vast majority of mankind’ 
think, especially at the present time, that there is nothing 
to be learnt from religion, and religion can only be ■ 
perceived by vain argument outside. Therefore we read,, 
the mind is not to be disturbed by vain arguments, 
Religion is a question of fact, not of talk. We have to 
analyse our own souls and to find what is there. We 
have to understand it and to realize what is understood, 
■That is religion. No amount of talk will make religion. 
So the question of whether there is a God or not can 
never be proved by vain argument, for the arguments 
are as much on one side ns on the other. But if there is 
a, God, He is in our own hearts. Have you ever seen 
Him? Just as the question as to whether this world 
exists or not has not been decided yet, the fight between 
the idealists and the realists is ’’eternal. It is fact, yet 
we only know that the world exists, goes on. We only 
change the meaning of the word. So with all the 
questions of life, we must come back to facts, There are • 
certain facts which are to be perceived, and there are 
certain religious facts, as in external science, that have- 
to be perceived, and upon them religion will be built. 
Of course, the extreme claim that you must believe 
any dogma of a religion is nonsense, degrading to the 
human mind. That man who asks you to believe anything 
degrades himself, and, if you believe, degrades you too, The 
only right that the sages of the world have to tell us any« 
thing is, that they have analysed their minds and have 
found these facts, and if we do the same we will believe,. 
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• and rot before. That is all that is in religion. But yoiB 
must always take care of this, that as a matter of fact 99*9 
•per cent, of these people that go to fight religion have never 
analysed their minds, have never struggled to get at the- 
■facts. So their arguments do not have any weight against 
•religion, any more than a blind man who cries against the 
-sun. “ You are all fools who believe in the Sun.” 
That would have no weight with us. So the argu- 
ments of these people who have not gone to work to analyse 
their own minds, yet at the same time try to pull down 
religion, will have no weight with us. 

And this is one great idea to learn and to hold on to 
this idea of realisation, But this turmoil and fight and 
difference in religions will only cease when we understand 
that religion is not in books, neither in temples, nor in the 
senses, It is an actual perception, and only the man who 
has ac'ually perceived God and perceived soul, has religion 
and with every man who has not done that, there is no 
difference between the highest ecclesiastial giant, who can 
talk by the volume, and the lowest, most ignorant mater- 
ialist. We are all athiests ; let us confess it, Mere 'intel- 
lectual assent will not make us religious, and it does not„ 
Take a Christian, or a Mohammedan, or the follower of 
any religion in the world. See the Sermon on the Mount, 
Any man who truly realised it would be a God immediately, 
perfect, and yet it is said that there are many millions of 
Ohr'stians in the world. Do you mean to say they aie all 
■Ohristians ? What is meant is that mankind may try at 
some time to realise that sermon. There is one in 
twenty millions — a Christian. 

So, in India, there are said to be three hundred millions 
•of Vedaotins. If there were one in a thousand who had 
-actually realised religion, this world would be changed iit 
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five minutes. We are all atheists, and yet we try to fight 
the man who tries to confess it. We are all in the dark ;; 
religion is to us a mere nothing, mere intellectual assenfej, 
mere talk — this man talks well, and that man evil. This 
is to' us religion, “wonderful methods of joining words< 
rhetorical powers, and explaining text of the books in- 
various ways, these are for the enjoyment of the learnedf. 
not religion.” Religion will begin when that actual realisa- 
tion, in our own soul begins. Toat will be the dawn of-, 
religion! then you will become religious, and then and then 
alone morality will begin. Now we are not much more 
moral than the animals in the streets. We are only held 
down by the whips of society. If society said to-day I will 
not punish you if you go and steal, we should just make a 
rush for everyone’s property. It is the policeman that 
makes us moral. It is social opinion that makes great deal- 
of our morality, and really we are little better than the- 
animals. We understand how much this is so in the 
secrecy of our own rooms. So let us not be hypocrites. 
Let us confess we are not religious and have no right 
to look down on others. We are all brothers and 
we shall be moral, we hope, when we have realised' 
religion. 

If you have seen a certain country, a man may 
cub you to pieces but you will never in your heart of 
hearts say you have not seen the country. Extraordinary 
physical force may compel you to say you have not seen 
it, but in your own mind you know you have seen it,. 
When you see Religion and God in a more intense sense 
than you see this external world, nothing will be able to- 
shake your belief. Then will the real faith begin. That 
is what is meant by the words in your Gospel : “He who 
lias faith even as a grain of mustard seed.” Then you will' 
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know the truth because you have become the truth, for 
mere intellectual assent, is nothing, 

The one idea is does this realisation exist ? That will 
be the watchword of Vedanta, realise religion, no talking 
will do, but it is seen with great difficulty. He has hidden 
Himself inside the atom, the Ancient one who resides in 
the inmost recesses of every human heart. The sages 
realised him through the power of introspection and then 
they got beyond both joy and misery, beyond what we call 
virtue, beyond what we call vice, beyond our bad deeds, 
beyond our good deeds, beyond being and non-being, he 
who has seen Him has seen the Reality. But what then 
about the idea of heaven ? It was the idea of happiness 
minus unhappiness. That is to say, what we want, is all 
the joys of this life minus its sorrows. That is a very 
good idea, no doubt; it comes naturally but it is a mistake 
throughout, because there is no such thing as absolute good, 
•nor any such thing as absolute sorrow. 

You have all heard of that very rich man in Rome 
who learnt one day that he had only about a million 
(pounds left of his property, and said : What shall 1 do 
to-morrow?” and forthwith committed suicide. A million 
pounds was poverty to him, but not to me : that would 
be more than enough for me all my life. What is joy, 
and what is sorrow ? It is a vanishing quantity, continu- 
ally vanishing. When I was a child I thought if I could 
become a cabman that would be the very acme of happi- 
ness for me, just to drive about. I do not think so now. 
To what joy will you cling? This is one point we must 
all try to understand, and it is one of the last /Supersti- 
tion to leave us. Everyone’s pleasure is different. I 
have seen; a man who is not happy unless he swallows a 
lump of opium every day. He may dream of a heaven 
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'^here the land is made of opium. It would be a very 
‘bad heaven for me. Again and again in Arabian poetry 
wc read of heaven full of gardens, where rivers run 
ojelow. I lived in a country much of my life where there 
is too much water ; some villages and a few thousand lives 
are sacrificed to it every year. So my heaven would not 
have gardens beneath which rivers flow ; I would have 
dry land where very little rain falls. So with life, our 
pleasures are always changing. If a young man dreams 
of heaven, he dreams of a heaven where he will have a 
beautiful wife. Let that very man become old, and he 
■does not want a wife. It is our necessities which make 
our heaven ; and the heaven changes with the change of 
our necessities. If we had a heaven where all these things 
were intensified we should not prugie&s, the beaven 
desired by those to whom this sense enjoyment is the 
very end of being and the end of existence. That would 
be the most terrible curse we could pronounce on the 
soul. Is this all we can come to ? A little weeping and 
dancing, and then die like a dog. What a curse you will 
pronounce on the head of humanity when you long for 
these things ! That is what you do when you cry after the 
joys of this world, for you do not know what jey is. 
What philosophy insists on is not to give up joys, but 
to know what joy really is. The Norwegian heaven is a 
tremendous fighting place where they all sit before Wodin, 
and then comes wild boar hunt, and then go to war and 
slash each other to pieces. But somehow or other, after 
a few hours of such fighting the wounds are all healed 
up, and they go into a hall, where the boar has been 
^roasted, and have a carousal. And then the wild boar is 
made up again to be hunted the next day. That is quite 
tthe same thing, |not a whit worse than our ideas ; only 
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our ideas are a little more refined. We want to hunt aW 
these wild boars, and get to a place, where’ all the enjoy- 
inehts will continue, just' as they i- imagine j. that the wild' 
boar is hunted and eaten every dayj-and recovers the next- 
day. 

Now philosophy insists . that there is a joy which is- 
absolute, which never changes, and therefore that joy 
cannot be the joys and pleasures we have in this life^ and 
yet it is Vedanta alone that proves that everything that is. 
joyful in this life is a particle of that real joy, because- 
this is the only joy that is. That very moment really 
we are enjoying the absolute bliss, covered up, mis- 
understood, caricatured. Whenever there! is any blessing^, 
any blissfulness, any joy, even the joy of the thief in 
stealing from somebody else, it is that' absolute bliss 
coming out through him, only it has become obscured,,, 
muddled up, as it were, with all sorts of extraneous cir- 
cumstances, caricatured, misunderstood, and that is- 
what we call the thief. But to understand that, first, we- 
have to go through the negation and then the positive, 
side will begin, First we have to give up all that is- 
ignorance, all that is false, and then truth will begin 
for us. When we have grasped the truth these things- 
which we nave given up at first will take a new shape- 
and form, will appear to us in new light, they will alb 
have become deified, this very world. They will have- 
become sublimated, we shall understand them, then in 
their real light. But to understand them, we have first- 
to get a glimpse of truth, and we must give them up first- 
and then take them back |again deified, Thei^efore, we- 
have to give up all our miseries and our sorrows, all our- 
little joys, They are but different degrees] of happinesS’ 
<o,r misery as we may ^call it, “That which ail the* 
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Y^edas declare, which is proclaimed by all penanceSj. 
seeking which men lead lives of continence. I will tell 
you in one .word — it is “Om,” You will find this word 
” praised very much in the Yedas, and it is held 

to be very sacred. 

ISTow Yama answers the question : “What becomes- 
of a man when the body dies ?” “This Wiee One never 
dies, is never born and it arises from nothing, nothing 
arises from it. Unborn, Eternal, Everlasting, this Ancient, 
One can never be destroyed with the destruction of the- 
body. If the killer thinks he can kill, or if the killed 
thinks he is slain, they both do not know the truth, for 
the Self neither kills nor is killed.” A most tremendous 
position. The one adjective in the first lines is “ wise ” 
One. As you go on you will find that the ideal of 
Vedanta is, that all the wisdom, and all the purity are- 
in the soul already — dimly expressed, or better expressed 
— that is all the difference. The difference between man 
and man, and all things in the whole creation is not in- 
kind but only in degree. The background, the reality 
of everyone that same eternal, ever blessed, ever 

pure, and ever perfect one. That is the Atman, the 
soul in the sinner or the sinless, in the happy or the 
unhappy, in the beautiful or the ugly, in man or animal 
throughout it is the same. He is the Shining One. 
The difference is caused by the power of expression.^ 
To some it is expressed more, in others less, but this 
difference of expression has. no effect upon Him, and 
Atman, If in his clothing oce shows more of his- 
body, another less, it would not make any difference 
in the bodies. The difference is in the cloths that cjver 
or do nob cover the body, - According to the covering, the 
body and the man, its powers, its purity begin to shine.. 
S3 
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Therefore, we had better remember here also, that through- 
out the V^edanta philosophy, there is *10 such thing as good 
:and bad ; they are not two different things ; the same 
thing is good or bad, and the difference is only in degree/ 
and that we see to be>an actual fact. The very thing i 
•call pleasurable to-day, to-morrow under better circum- 
stances, I hate, I call it pain. So the difference is only 
in the degree, the manifestation, not in the thing itself. 
There is no such thing as that we call good or bad. The 
ffre that warms us, would burn the child : it would not 
be the fault of the fire. Thus, the soul being pure and 
■perfect, the man who wants ro do evil is giving the lie 
unto himself, he does not kv.ow the nature of himself. 
Even in the murderer the pure soul is there : it does not, 
Jt was his mistake ; he could not manifest it ; he had 
•covered it up, Nor in the »i»n who thinks that he is 
killed is the soul killed, it ic- the eternal, never killed, 
never destroyed. Infinitely s;,ialler than the smallest, 
infinitely larger than the largest, yet this Lord of all is 
present in the depths of every bu nan heart. The sinless, 
bereft of all misery, see hint r.h rough the mercy of the 
Lord ; the bodiless, yet living in the body, the spaceless, 
yet seeming to occupy space, i- finite, omnipresent; know- 
ing such to be the soul, the t-ages never are misera- 
ble. This Atman is not to be realised by the power of 
speech, nor by a vast intelleci., nor by the study of the 
Vedas, 

This is a very bold thing. As I told you before, the 
sages were very bold thinkers, r.ever stopped at anything. 
You will remember that in lodi i these Vedas are regard- 
ed in such a light as the Ohnst^ans never regarded the 
Bible. Your idea of revelation is that man was inspired 
by God ; but their ' idea was, that things exist because 
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'they are in the Vedas. In and through the Vedas the 
Tvhole creation has come. All that is called knowledge 
is in the Vedas. Brery word is sacred and eternaly 
■eternal as the created man, without beginning and without 
■end. As it were, the whole of the Creator’s mind is in 
this book. That was the light in which they held the 
Vedas. Why is this moral ? because the Vedas say so. 
’Why is this immoral ? because the Vedas say so, and in 
spite nf that, see these bold men. No, the truth is not to 
be found by much study of the Vedas. Therefore, with 
whom the Lord is pleased, unto that man He expresses 
Himself. But then, the question may arise, that will be 
-something like partisanship. So this expression. Those 
who are evil-doer.?., vvrhose minds are not peaceful, can 
never know the light. It is those who are true at heart, 
pure in their deeds, whose senses have become controlled, 
ru'-te them the Self manifests itself. 

Here is a beautiful figure. Picture the Self to be the 
rider and this body the chariot, the intellect to be the 
charioteer, mind the reins, and the senses the horses. In 
that chariot, where the horses are well broken in, where 
tho reins are strong and kept well in the hands of the 
charioteer (the intellect), that chariot reaches the goal 
which is the state of Him, the Omnipresent. But where 
the horses, the senses, are not controlled, nor the reins, 
the mind, well controlled, that chariot comes to destruc- 
tion. This Atm^m in all being.s does not manifest Him- 
self to the eyes or the senses, but those whose minds 
have become purified and refined, they see Him. Beyond 
ail sound, all touch, beyond form, absolute, beyond all 
taste and touch, infinite, without beginning and without 
end, even beyond Nature, the unchangeable, he who 
realises Him, he 'frees himself from the jaws of death.. 
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But it is very difficult. It is, as it were, walking on the- 
blade of a razor ; the way is long and perilous, but struggle- 
on, do not despair. “Awake, arise, and stop not till the 
goal is reached.” 

ISTow you see that the one central idea throughout alb 
the Upanishads is that of realisation. A great many ques- 
tions will arise from time to time and especially to the 
modern man. There will be the question of utility, there 
will be various other questions, but in all we shall find 
that we are prompted by our past associations. It is- 
association of ideas that has such a tremendous power in 
our mind. To those who have always been hearing about 
a Personal God and the personality of the mind from- 
their childhood, these ideas, of course, will appear '’^ery 
stern and harsh, but if we listen to them, think of them, 
for quite a long time, they will become part and parcel of 
our lives, and will not frighten us any more, The great- 
question that generally arises, of course, is the utility of 
philosophy. To that there can be only one answer, that 
is on the utilitarian ground it is good for many men to 
seek for pleasures, why should nob those whose pleasure 
is in religious speculation seek that ? Because sense 
enjoyments please many, they seek for them, but there 
may be others whom they do not please, they want 
higher enjoyments. The dog’s pleasure is only in eating 
and drinking. The dog cannot understand the pleasures 
of the scientist who gives up everything, and perhaps- 
dwells on the top of a mountain to observe the position 
of certain stars. The dog may smile at him and think he 
is a mad man. Perhaps this poor scientist never had 
money enough to marry even ; he eats a few bits of bread 
and drinks water and sits on the top of a mountain. 
^Perhaps this dog laughs at him. But the scientist 
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■will say ; “ My dear dog, your pleasure is only m 

the senses : you enjoy it ; you know nothing beyond 
fit, bub for me this is the most enjoyable thing, a-na 
if you have the right to seek your pleasure in your own 
way, so have I in my own way.’*' The mistake is that 
we want to tie the whole world down to our own place, 
we want to make our minds the measure of the whole 
Universe. To you the old sense things are perhaps the 
greatest pleasure, but it is not necessary that my 
pleasure should be the same and when, you insist upon 
that and differ from you that is the difference between 
the worldly utilitarian and the religionist. The worldly 
utilitarian sa3^s, see how happy I am. I get a little 
money, but about all these things I do not bother my 
head . They are too unsearchable, and so I am happy : 
so far, so good for all of you utilitarians. This 
world is terrible, If any man gets happiness in 
any way excepting by injuring his fellow-beings, 
Ufod speed him, but when this ^^man comes to me and 
says, you must do these things, you are a fool 
df you don’t, I say you are wrong, because the very 
things which are pleasurable to you, if I had to do them, 

I would die. If I had to go after a few handfuls of gold 
vmy life would not be worth living ? I would die. That 
is all the answer the religious would make to him. The 
answer is, that religion is only possible for those who 
have finished these lower tnings. We must have our 
■experiences, must have our full run. It is only when 
we have finished this run that the other world 
opens. 

There is a great question that arises in my mind. It 
-is a very harsh thing to say, and yet a fact. These enjoy- 
3ments of the senses sometimes assume another size and 
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proportion which is very dangerous and. tempting, The» 
idea you will always hear ; it was in very old times, in 
every religion, that a time will come when all the miseries- 
of life will cease, only its joys and pleasures will remain- 
and this earth will become a heaven. That I do not believe. 
This earth of ours will always remain this same world. It- 
is a most terrible thing to say, yet I do not see my way 
out of it. It is like rheumatism ; drive it from the head,, 
it goes to the legs, drive it from there, it goes to other* 
parts, Whatever you do it is there. So is misery. In 
olden times people lived in forests, and they ate each other 
up ; in modern times they do not eat each other’s flesh, but 
they cheat one another. They ruin whole countries and 
cities by cheating. That is not much progress. I do not- 
see what you called progress of the world, multiplication of 
desires, If one thing is obvious to me it is this; that- 
desires bring all misery, the state of the beggar always - 
begging for something, cannot see anything in a shop with- 
out the idea of having it ; having, having, everything. Tho’ 
whole life, the life of the thirsty, thirsty beggar ; un- 
quenchable thirst of desire. If the power to satisfy our* 
desires is increased in arithmetical progression, the power' 
of desire is increased in geometrical progression. The sum- 
total of happiness and misery in the world is at least the 
same throughout. If a wave rises in the ocean, it makes a- 
hollow somewhere. If happiness comes to a man, unhappi-- 
ness comes to some other, or to some animal. Men are- 
increasing and animals are vanishing ; we are killing them 
and taking their land ; we are taking all means of suste- 
nance from them. How can we say that happiness is 
increasing ? The strong race eats up the weaker, but do 
you think that the strong race will be very happy ? No ; they* 
will begin to kill each other. I do not see how it can be^- 
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Ife is a question oF fact. On theoretical grounds, also, I see 
it cannot be. 

Perfection is always infinite. We are this infinite- 
already, and we are trying to manifest this infinity. You- 
and I, evex'yone, is trying to manifest this infinity. So far 
it is all right. But from this fact some German philoso- 
phers tried to make out a very peculiar theory of philo- 
sophy — that is manifestation will go on becoming higher’ 
and higher till we attain peifect manifestation, till we have , 
become perfect beings. What is meant by perfect mani- 
festation ? Perfection meaijs infinity, and manifestation- 
means limit, and so it means that we shall become unlimit- 
ed limiteds ; which is all nonsense. Such a doctrine may 
please children ; it ma)^ be very nice to please children, to 
give them a comfortable religion, but it is poisoning them 
with lies, and bad for religjon. We must know that this 
world is a degradation, that man is a degradation of God, 
and Adam fell. There is no one religion to-day which- 
teaches you that man is not a degradation. We have been 
degraded down to the animal ; now we are going up again, 
to emerge again, to get away from this bondage, but we shall 
never be able to manifest the infinite here. We shall 
struggle hard, and then find it impossible. There will 
come a time when we shall find that it is impossible to 
be perfe ct here, while we are bound by the senses. And 
then the march back will be sounded. 

This is renunciation. We shall have got out of the- 
scrape as we got in, and then morality and charity will 
begin. What is the watchword of all ethical codes?' 
]Sot 1 but thou, and this. 1 is the outcome of the 
infinite behind trying to manifest itself on the outside- 
world. This little Me, and the result is 1 and you. 
This is the great result that has been obtained, and this- 
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iittle Me will have to go back and join the infinite, its 
•own nature. It will find it has been making a false 
attempt. It has put . its foot into the wheel and will 

have to get out, and this is being found out every day. 
Every time you say not me, my brother, but thou, you 
are trying to go back, and every time jou mainfest the 
infinite here you say 1, not you. That brings struggles 
and evils to the world, but after that must begin renun- 
ciation, external renunciation. I am dead and gone. 
"Who cares for my life or not ? All these vain desires of 
living here and enjoying this life and thinking I will live 
again in some other place ; living alwaj s in the senses and 
in sense enjoyments, brings death. 

If we are developed animals, the very same argument 
can be worked out on the other side ; the animals also 
may be degraded men. How do you know it is not so ? 
You have seen that the proof of evolution is simply this, 
that you find a series of bodies, one near to the other 
from the lowest body to the highest body, but from that 
argument how can you insist that it is from the lower up, 
and not from the top down ? The argument applies to 
both sides and if anything is true, I believe it is going up 
and down the series repeating itself. How can you have 
an evolution without an involution going back in the 
=same series in which we came up ? However it be, the 
central idea to which I am referring is there. 

Of course I am ready to be convinced the other way, 
that the infinite can mainfest itself, and as to the other 
idea, that we are going ever and ever in a straight lire, I 
do not believe it ; it is too much nonsense to believe^ 
There is no motion in a scraight line. If you throw a 
stone forward, a time will come when it will complete the 
•circle back. Do you not read the mathematical axiom 
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straight line infinitely projected becomes a circle ? 
must be ao, only it may vary as to details. So I always 
cling to the side of the • old religious ideas, when I see 
Christ preach and Buddha preach, and the Vedanta 
declare, oud the Bible declare it, that we must all come 
to that perfection in time, but by giving up this imper- 
fection. This world is nothing. It is at best only a, 
hideous caricature, a shadow of the reality. All the fool© 
are running to enjoy the senses. 

It is easy to run in the senses. It is easier to run 
in the old groove, eating and drinking, but what these 
modern philosophers want to tell you is to take these 
comfortable ideas and put the stamp of religion on them. 
But that doctrine is not true. Death is in the senses, 
We must go beyond death. It is not a reality. Renun- 
cia,tion will take us to the reality. Renunciation is meant 
by morality, Renunciation is every part of our life 5 
every moment of goodness and real life that we enjoy, is 
when we do not think of ourselves. I am dead ; the old 
man is dead ; and then we are in the Real, and Vedanta 
says, that reality is God, and He is our own real nature, 
and He is always in you and with you. Live in Him 
and stand in Him ; although it seems to be so much 
harder, it will become easier by-and*bye. You will find 
that it is the only joyful state of existence ; every other 
existence is of death. Life on the plane of the spirit is 
the only life, life on any other plane is mere death ; the 
vale of this life can be only described as a gymnasium. 
We must go beyond it to enjoy real life. 
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HOW IT MUST EMBRACE DIFFERENT TYPES OF 
MINDS AND METHODS. 

W HERESOEVER our senses reach, or our minds- 
can imagine, we find action and reaction of the- 

two forces, one counteracting the other, causing the 
constant play of these two, the mixed phenomena that 
we see around us or feel in our mind. In the external 
world, it is expressing itself in physical matter, as 
attraction and repulsion, centripetal and centrifugal, 
In the internal world, it explains the various mixed 
feelings of our nature, the opposites, love and hatred,, 
good and evil. We repel some things, we -attract some 
things. We are attracted by some one, we are repelled 
by some one. Many times in our lives we find without 
any reason whatsoever we, as it w^ere, are attracted 
towards certain persons; at other times, similarly,, 
mysteriously, we are repelled by others. This is patent - 
to all, and the higher the field of action the more potent,, 
the more remarkable, are the actions of these forces. 
Religion is the highest plane of human thought, and 
herein we find that the actions of these two forces have 
been most marked. The intensest love that humanity 
has ever known has come from religion, and the most 
diabolical hatred that humanity has known has come from 
religion. The noblest words of peace that the world has 
ever heard have come from men on this plane, r^nd the 
bitterest denunciation that the world has ever known has 
sprung from religious men. The higher the object, the 
finer the organization, the more remarkable are its 
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otic ns. So we find that in religion these two forces are 
very remarkable in their actions. ITo other human' 
interest has deluged the world so much in blood as 
religion ; at the same time nothing has built so many' 
hospitals and asylums for the poor ; no other human 
inhuence has taken such care, not only of humanity, but 
of the lowest animals, as religion. Nothing makes us so- 
cruel as religion, nothing makes us so tender as religion.. 
This has been in the past, and will be in the future. Yet 
from the midst of this din and turmoil, and strife, and' ' 
struggling, the hatred and jealousy of religion and sectss- 
from time to time, arise potent voices, crying above all,_ 
this noise, making themselves heard from pole to pole, as 
it were, for peace, for harmony. Will it ever come ? 

Our subject for discussion is, is it possible that there 
ever should come harmony in this tremendous plane of 
struggle? The world is agitated in the latter part of 
this century by questions of harmony ; in society, various 
plans are being proposed, various attempts are made tO’ 
carry them into practice, but we know how diflBcult that 
is. People find it is almost impossible to mitigate the 
fury of the struggle of life, to tone down the tremendous 
nervous tension that is in man. Now, if it is difficult to 
bring harmony and peace and love in this little bit of 
our life which deals with the physical plane of man,, 
the external, gross, outward side, a thousand times more- 
difficult it is to bring peace and harmony in that 
internal nature of man. I would ask you for the 
time being to come out of the network of words : we are- 
hearing from childhood such words as love and peace- 
and brotherhood and equality and. universal brother- 
hood. But they have become words without meaning 
which we repeat like parrots, and it is natural for- 
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US to do SO. We cannot help it. Great gigantic souls^ 
who felt in their hearts these great ideas, first manufac- 
tured these words, and at that time many understood 
their meaning. Later, ignorant people take the words 
and play upon them, and religion becomes a play in their 
'hands, mere frothy words, nob to be carried into practice. 
It becomes “my father’s religion,” “our nation’s religion”, 
your country’s religion,” and so forth. It becomes only 
a phase of patriotism. To bring harmony in religion, 
therefore, must be most difficult. Yet we will try to 
study this phenomenon. 

We see that in every religion there are three 
p^rts I mean in every great and recognized religion. 
First, there is the philosphy, the doctrines, the 

ideals of that religion, which embodies the goal, 

embodies, as it were;* the whole scope of that reli- 
gion, lays before its votaries and followers the prin- 

ciple of that religion, the way to reach the goal ; next 
that philosophy it embodied in mythology. So the 
second part is mythology. This mythology comes in 
the form of lives of men, or of supernatural beings, and 
so forth. It is the same thing as philosophy made a 
little more concrete, the abstractions of philosophy 
become concretized in the lives of men and supernatural 
■beings. The last portion is the ritual. This is still 
more concrete, forms and ceremonies, various physical 
attitudes, flowers and incense, and everything that 
appeals to the senses. In this consists the ritual. You 
will find that everywhere, recognized religions have all 
these three. .Some lay more stress on one side, some 
•on the other. We will take the first part, philosophy. 
Ms there any universal philosophy for the world ? ISTot- 
yet. Each religion brings out its own doctrines, and! 
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iceists upon -them as being the only- real ones. And soft 
onlj’ does it do that, but it thinks that the man who 
does not believe them must go to some horrible place. 
Some of them will not stop there ; they will draw the 
sword to compel others to believe as they do. This is not 
through wickedness, but through a particular disease of 
the human brain called fanaticism. They are very sincere, 
these fanatics, the most sincere human beings, but they 
are not more responsible than any other lunatics in the 
world. 

This disease of fanaticism is one of the most danger- 
ous of all diseases. All the wickedness of human 
nature is aroused by it. Anger is stirred up, nerves are 
strung high, human beings become like tigers. Is there 
any similarity, is there any harmony, any universal 
mythology ? Certainly not. Each religion has its own 
mythology, with only this difference, that each one says : 

My stories are not mythologies.’’ For instance take 
the question home. I simply mean to illustrate it ; I 
do not mean any criticism of any religion. The Christian 
believes that God took the shape of a dove, and cam© 
down, and they think this is history, and not 
mythology. But the Hindu believes that God is mani- 
fested in the cow. Christians say that is mythology, 
and not history : superstition. The Jews think that if 
an image be made in the form of a box, or a chest, with 
an angle on either side, then it is to be placed in the Holy 
of Holies / it is sacred to Jehovah ; but if the image 
be made in the form of a beautiful man or woman 
they say; ‘‘This horrible idol: break it downl” This- 
is our unity in mythology ! If a man stands up and says 
“ My prophet did such and such a wonderful thing,” 
others say that is superstition ; but their prophet did a 
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still more wonderful thing ; they say that this is historical. 
Nobody in the world as far as J have seen is able to find 
■out the fine distinction between history and mythology in 
the brains of these gentlemen. All those stories are 
mythological, mixed up with a little history. 

Next come the rituals. One sect has one particular 
form of ritual, and thinks that is the holy form, and that 
the rituals of another sect are simply arrant superstition. 
Xf one sect worships a peculiar sort of symbol, another 
sect says : “ Oh, it’s horrible.” Take, for instance, 

the most general form of symbol. The Phallas symbol 
is certainly a sexual symbol, but gradually that part of it 
was forgotten, and it stands as a symbol of the Creator, 
'Those nations which have this as their symbol, never 
think of it as the Phallas ; it is just a symbol and there 
it ends. But a man from another race sees in it nothing 
but the Phallas, and begs us to condemn it, yet at the 
same time may be doing something that to the Phallic 
worshipper appears most horrible. I will take two points ; 
the Phallas symbol and the sacrament of the Christians. 
To the Christians the Phallas is horrible, and to the 
Hindus the Christian sacrament is horrible. They say that 
the Christian sacrament, the killing of a man and eating 
•bis flesh and blood to get the good qualities of that man, is 
cannibalism. This is what some of the savage tribes do ; 
if a man is brave they kill him and eat bis heart, because 
they think it will give them the qualities of bravery 
possessed by that man. Even such a devout Christian 
as Sir John Lubbock admits this, and says the origin of 
i;his symbol is in this savage idea. The Christians g/onarally 
do not admit this idea or its origin ; and what it may 
imply never comes to their minds. It stands for a holy 
thing, and that is all they want to know. So even in 
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a’jtuals there is no universal symbol, which can lead to 
general recognition , Where, then, is this universality ? 
Hovv is it possible then to have a universal form of 
religion ? That already exists. 

We all hear about universal brotherhood and how 
societies stand up and want to preach this, I remember 
an old story. In India, wine drinking is considered very 
horrible. There ware two brothers who w.anted to drink 
some wine secretly in the night, and their uncle, who was 
•a very strongly old-fashioned man, was sleeping in a room 
quite near where they were going to have their drinking. 
•So before the}^ began to dritik, each one said to the other, 
“ Silence ! uncle will wake up.” As they went on drink- 
ing, they began to shout to each other ; “Silence ! uncle 
•will wake up.” So, as the jhouting increased, uncle woke 
up, and he came into the room, and found out the whole 
•thing. Universal brotherhood, “we are all equal, therefore 
make a sect.” As soon as you make a sect you protest 
against equalitj’^, and thus it is no more. Mohammedans 
say universal brotherhood, but what comes in reaiit}^ ? 
Uobody "who is not a Mohammedan wdll be admitted ; be 
will have his throat cut. The Christians say universal 
brotherhood, but any one who is not a Christian must go 
’to that place and be eternally damned. 

So we are being carried on in this world after univer- 
sal brotherhood and equality, universal equality of pro- 
perty and thought and everything. And I would simply 
ask you to look askance, and he a little reticent, and take 
a little care of yourselves when you hear such talk in this 
world ; behind it many times comi-'S inlensest selfishness, 
“ In the winter .sometimes a cloud comes ; it roars and 
roars, but it does not rain ; but in the rainy season the 
clouds speak not, but deluge the world with water. S 
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those who are really workers, and really feel the universal* 
brotherhood of man do not talk much, do not make little- 
sects for universal brotherhood, but their acts, their whole 
body, their posture, their movements, their walk, eating,, 
drinking, their whole life, show that brotherhood for man- 
kind, that love and sympathy for all. They do not speak, 
they do. This world is getting full of blustering talk . 
We want a little more work, and less talk. 

So far we see that it is hard to find any universal 
ideas in this, and yet we know they exist, We are all 
human beings, but are we all equal ? Certainly nob. Who 
says we are equal ? Only the man who is a lunatic ; he 
alone can say we are all equal in our brains, in our powers, 
in our bodies ? One man is stronger than another, one 
man has more brain power than another. If we are all 
equal, who is this inequality ? Who made it? We. Because 
we have more or leas powers, more brain, more 
physical strength; it must make a difference. Yet we 
know that the doctrine appeals to us. Take another case. 
We are all human beings here, bub there are some men, 
and some women. Here is a black man. there a white 
man, but all are men, all humanity. Various faces ; I see 
no two faces here the same, yet we are all human beings. 
Where is this humanity ? I cannot find it. When I try 
to analyse it, I do not find where it is. Either I find a 
man or a woman ; either dark or fair ; and among all these 
faces, that abstract humanity which is the common thing,. 
I do not find when I try to grasp to sense, and actualize 
it, and think of it, It is beyond the sense ; it is beyond 
thought, beyond the mind. Yet I know, and arA certain 
it is there. If I am certain of anything here, it is this 
humanity which is a common quality among all. And yet 
I cannot find it. This humanity is what you] call God^ 
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"In Fim we live -and mov g^p^ar being. It is through 

Him and through Him wa yet, when 1 want to 

this I see you as a man or a '^cp^iiere, because it is beyond 
catch or formulate it, it is jjj and through it. 

the senses and yet with this universal oneness and 


everything esists. ^versal religion which runs through all 
sympathy, this DD^jQjjg Q-gd ; it must and does exist 
these various reli _ «tj am the thread that runs through 
through eternitj^^ ajid each pearl is one of these sects, 
all these pearls^g <3ig*erent pearls, but the Lord is the 
They are all through al! of them, only the majority of 
thread that entirely unconscious of it ; yet they are 
mankind are ^nd through it; not a moment can they 
working in it, because all work is only possible through 
stand outside ^ cannot formulate it, it is God Himself, 
and in it ; yej^ variety is the plan of the universe. Just 
Unity [I men, yet we are all separate. As humanity I 
as we are alj^ you, and as Mr. So and So I am different from 
am one wit^^ jjgan you are separate from the woman ; as a 
you. As f Qg you are one with the woman. As a man you 
human from the animal, but as a living being, the 

are separ? woman, the animal, the plant, are all one, and 
man, the you are one with the whole universe, That 
as existen [g God, the ultimate Unity in this universe,, 
existence are all one. At the same time, in manifes- 
In Him v j^gse differences must always remain. In our 
tation, t our energies that are being manifested outside^ 


work, in (^^rences must remain always. We find then that 
these diffi of a universal religion is meant one set of 
if by the ) should be believed by all mankind, lit isim- 
doctrines ^ cau never be, any more than there will be a 
possible, it all faces will be the same. Again, if wa expect 
time when 24 
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that there will be one r workers an 

possible, it cannot be, lo not talk ^ mythology, that is also im- 
ritual. This cannot be. erhood universal 

world will be destroyed, becaisir^xov®^ time will come, this 
pie of life. What makes us formed)? variety is the first princi- 


liion. Perfect balance ^will be destrucl • Differentia- 

amount of heat in this room, whose teni 

diffusion, gets that diffusion, that heat perfect 

What makes motion in this universe ? cease to be. 

'That is all. That sort of unity can unlj^^ Lost balance, 
this universe will be destroyed, but in the t como--" when 
thing is impossible. Not only so, it is dai:° ^ ' such a 

must nob seek that all of us should think ^ '^^gerous. We 
would then be no thought to think. We v There 

alike like Egyptian mummies in a museum 
-each other without thought to think. It ’ looking at 

-ence of thought, this differentiation,, losinj^^^*^ differ- 
balance of thought, which is the very soul of our ’J 
t;he soul of thought. This must always be. progress. 

What then do I mean by the ideal' of a 
religion ? I do not mean a universal philosophy universal 

versal mythology, or a universal ritual, but I m^ 
this world must go on wheel within wheel, this ’ 
mass of machinery, most intricate, most wonderfui-ji^ 'intricate 
can we do ? We can make it run smoothly, we cSj, j g iWhat 

the friction, we can grease the wheels as it we n Jossen 

what? By recognizing variation. Just as w,q 
T ecognized unity by our very nature, so we mi , . 
recognise variation. We must learn that truth ^ 
expressed in a hundred thousand ways, and each V 

be true. . We must learn that the same thing cer ■''' 


ed from a hundred diSerent standpoints, and y. ^ 
same thing. Take, for instance, the sun. Suppi 


•'0 view- 


■^be the' 
man 
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■3tz.nding on the earth looks at the sun when it rises in the 
■norniDg; he sees a big ball. Suppose he starts towards 
•-■ae sun and takes a camera with him, taking photographs 
ov'erj’ stage of his journey, at every thousand miles he 
'v-'akes fresh photograph, until he reaches the sun. At each 
stage each photograph was different from the other photq- 
grapns ; m fact, when he gets back he brings with him so 
many thousands of photographs of so many different suns, 
as 2 t were, and yet we know it was the same sun photo 
graphed by the man at every stage of his progress. Even 
so v.dt.h the Lord. Greater or less, through high philo- 
sophy or low, through the highest or lowest doctrines, 
through the most refined mythology or the most gross, 
through the most refined ritualism or the grossest, every 
sect, every soul, every nation, every religion consciously or 
uncooscfously, is struggling upward, Godward, and each 
vision is that of Him and of none else. Suppose we each 
one of us go with a particular pot in our hand to fc-tch water 
from a Jake. Suppose one has a cup, another a jar, another 
•a bigger jar, andiso forth, and we all fill them. When we 
take them up, the water in each case has got into the form 
of the vessel. He who brought the cup, has water in the 
form of a cup, ho who brought the jar, has water in the 
shape of .a jar, and so forth ; but, in every case, water and 
nothing ^but water is in the vessels. So, in the case of 
religion, our minds are like these little pots, and each one 
of us IS seeing God. God is like that water filling^^ these 
different vessels, and in each vessel the vision of God comes 
in the ; orm of the vessel. Yet he is one. He is God ia 
every case. This is the recognition that we can get. 

So far it IS all right theoretically, but is there any 
way of practically working it out? We find that this 
recognition that all these various views are true, has been 
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very, very old. Huodrodo of attempts bavo bcoB rondo jl 
J ndift, in A.loxandrin, in Europe, in China, in Jnpan, in 
Tibet, latest in America : in various countries attoropte have 
f»oon made to formulate » harmonious religious creed to 
make nil come together in love, instead of fighting. And 
yet they have all failed. Because there was no practical 
plan. They admitted that all these religions were nght, 
hut they had no practical way of bringing them legether, 
and yet keeping that individuality. That plan alone will 
bo practical, which does not destroy the individuality of' 
any irian in religion, and at tlio same timo shows him a 
point of union. But so far, nil those plaxis that have been 
tried, while proposing lo tako in all tin sc varii uf- vif v 
have, in xmactico, tried to bring them down In a f « w do 
trines, and so have XR’oducod merely a fresh soct, /igbtin 
struggling and pushing. 

J liavo also my little idan. I do not know whether it wilh 
woik or not and J want to present it 1o you for discussion, 
What is my plan '-J In tho first place, I would ask man- 
kir-d to recognize this maxim : “ Do not drsb-oy.” Icono- 
clastic roforn ers do no good to tlio v/orld. Break not any- 
thing down, Imt build. Help, if you can; if you cannot 
fold ) our bands ar.d stand by, and SCO things go on. Do 
not injure, if you enunot help. Ihorefoio destroy not, 
say not a word against any man’s convictions so far as 
they cro sincore. Hocondly, take man where ho stands 
and from thonce give him a. lift. If tho theory bo right 
that God is the centre, and ouch one of us individuals is 
moving along ouo of tho linos of tho radii, it is then per- 
fectly true that each one of us must come <o tho centre' 
and at tho coutro, whore all those radii meet all di/foroncoe 
will cease, but until wo have come there di/roronoos must 
jbo. And yot all those radii converge to tho same contro. 
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One of us by nature travelling in one of these lines, and 
another in another, and so we only want a push along the 
line we are in, and will 'come to the centre, because 
all roads lead to Rome.” Therefore, destroy not. Bach 
one of ns is naturally developing according to our own 
nature ; each nature will come to the highest truth, and 
men must teach themselves. What can you and I do ? 
Do you think you can teach even a child ? You cannot. A 
child teaches himself. Your duty is to remove the 
obstacles. A plant grows. Do you make the plant grow^? 
Your duty is to put a hedge round, and see that no animal 
eats up the plant, and there it ends. The plant must grow 
•itself. So in the spiritual growth of every man. None can 
teach you ; nono can make you spiritual ; you have to 
teach yourselves; the growth must como from inside, 
not out. 

What can an external teacher do ? He can remove the 
obstructions a little, and there his ilut}^ ends. TherOiOie 
help, if you can, but do not destroy. Give up all such 
ideas that you can make "men spiritual. It is impossible. 
There is no other teacher but your own soul, Admit, 
this. What comes? In society we see so many various', 
natures of mankind. There are thousands and thousands 
of varieties of minds and inclinations. A practical 
generalization will be impossible, but for my purpose I 
have sufficiently characterized them into four. First, 
the active working man. He wants work ; tremendous 
onerg)' in his muscles and his nerves. He likes to work, 
build hospitals, do charitable works, make streets, and do 
all sorts of work, planning, organizing ; an active man. 
There is then the emotional man, who loves the sublime 
and the beautiful to an excessive degr(3e. He wants to 
think of the beautiful, the mild part of Nature, Love, and 
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the God of Love, and all these things he likes. He loves* 
with his whole heart those great souls of ancient times, the 
prophets of religions, the incarnations of God on earth ; he* 
does not care whether reason can prove that Christ existed,, 
or Buddha existed ; he does not care for the exact date’ 
when the Sermon on the Mount was preached, or the exact 
moment of Christ’s birth ; what he cares for is His 
personality, the figure before him. He does not even care- 
whether it can be proved that such and such men existed 
or not. Such is his idea. Such a nature as I have- 
pictured is the lover : he is the emotional man. Then 
again there is the mystic man whose mind wants to analyse 
its own self, understand the workings of the human mind,* 
the psychology, what are the forces that are working inside,, 
how to manipulate and know and get control over them. 
This is the mystical mind. There is then the philosopher, 
who wants to weigh everything and use his intellect even 
beyond the philosophy. 

Now a religion to satisfy the largest portion of man- 
kind must be able to supply food for all these various 
minds, and this is wanting, the existing sects are all one- 
sided. You go to one sect. Suppose they preach love 
and emotion. They begin to sing and weep, and they 
preach love and all sorts of good things in life, but as 
soon as }ou say: “My friend, that is all right, but I 
want something stronger than that ; give me an ounce 
of reason, a little philosophy ; I want to handle things 
more gradually.” “Get out,” they say, and they not 
only say get out, bat want to send you to the Dther place, 
if they can. The result is that sect can only help people 
to an emotional mind, and none else ; others, they not 
only do not help, but try to destroy, and the most wicked 
part of the whole th.mg is, that they will not only not 
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help others, butido not believe that they are sincere, and 
the sooner they get out the better. There is the failing 
of the whole thing. Suppose you are in a sect of philo- 
sophers, talking the mystic wisdom of India and the 
East, and all these big psychological terms, fifty syllables- 
long and suppose a man like me, a common everyday 
man, goes there and says : “Can you tell me anything 
to make me spiritual ?” The first thing they do is to- 
smile and say : “Oh, you are too far below us in reasop. 
to esist ! What do you know of spirituality ?” Toey 
are high up phi? osophers. They show you the door. 
Then there are the mystical sects, who are talking all 
sorts of things about different planes of esistence,. 
different states of mind, and what the power of mind can 
do, and if you are an ordinary man and say : “Show me- 
anything good that I can do ; I am not given much to 
that sort of speculation ; can you give me anything that 
fits me ?” They will smile, and say : “ Look at that- 

fool ; he is nobody ; the only thing we advise you to do 
is to commit suicide ; your existence is for nothing.” And 
this is going on in the world. I would like to get- 
extreme exponents of all these different sects, and shut 
them in a room and photograph that beautiful derisive 
smile of theirs. 

This is the existing human nature, the existing 
condition of things. What I want to propose is, a 
religion that will be equally acceptable to all minds, it- 
must be equally philosophic, equally emotional, equally 
mystic and equally active. Tf your professors from the 
colleges come, your scientific men and physicists, they 
will want reason. Let them have it as much as they 
want. There will be a point where they will all give up,, 
and say : “Go not beyond this.’' If they say “give- 
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up fchis thing, it is superstitious, these ideas of God and 
•salvation are superstition,” I say “Mr Philosopher, this 
is a bigger superstition this body, . Give if up, don’t go 
home to dinner or your philosophic chair. Give up the 
body, and if you cannot, cry quarter and sit down there.” 
In religion there must be that side and we must be able 
to show how to realize the philosophy which teache.s that 
this world is one, that there is but one existence in the 
universe. Similarly, if the mystic comes, we must be 
ready to show him the science of mental analysis, prac- 
tically demonstrate it before him, Here you are, come, 

I 

learn, nothing is “done in a corner,” And if emotional 
people come we will sit with them and weep and weep 
in the name of the Lord ; we will “drink the cup of love 
and become mad.” If the worker comes we will go and 
work with him, work with all the energy that he has. 
And this will be ideal of the nearest approach to a 
universal religion. Would to God that all men were so 
harmoniously blended that in their minds all these 
various elements of philosophy, of mysticism, of emotion 
and work were present : and yet that is the ideal of man. 
Every one who has only one or two of these, I call ‘ one- 
sided,” and that is why this world is almost full of these 
“one-sided ” men, with only one road in which they can 
move, and anything else is dangerous and horrible to 
them. The attempt to help mankind to become wonder- 
fully balanced in these four directions, is my ideal of 
religion. And this religion is what we in India call 
“ Yoga,” union between God and man, union between the 
lower self and the higher self. To the worker, it i/Vunion 
'between men and the whole of humanity. To the mystic 
between his lower and higher self. To the lover, union 
■between him and the God of love, and to the philosopher it 
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is union of all existence. This is what is meant by Yoga. 
Yhis is a Sanskrit term, and these four divisions in 
Sanskrit have different names. The man who seeks after 
this union is called Yogi. The worker is called Karma 
Yogi i he who seeks it through love is called Bhakti Yogi ; 
he who seeks it through mysticism is called Raja Yogi ; 
and he who seeks it through philosophy is called Gnana 
Yogi. So this word Yoga comprises them all, 

Now first of all I will take up Raja Yoga. "What is 
this Raja Yoga, controlling the mind ? In this country 
you are associating all sorts of hobgoblins with the word 
Yoga. I am afraid, therefore, I must start by telling you 
that it has nothing to do with such things. No one of 
these Yogas gives up reason, no one of them asks you to 
deliver your reason, hoodwinked, into the hands of priest 
of any type whatever. No one of them asks that you 
give your allegiance to any superhuman mossengar. Each 
one of them tells you to cling to your reason, to hold 
fast to reason. We find in all beings three sorts of 
instruments of knowledge. The first is the instinct, which 
you find mostly in animals, and to some degree 
in man, the lowest instrument of knowledge. What is 
the second instrument of knowledge ? Reasoning. You 
find that mostly in men. Now in the first place instinct 
is insufficient ; as you see in the animals, the sphere of 
their action is very limited, and within that limit instinct 
acts. When it comes in man, it is^developed into reason. 
The sphere has become enlarged. Yet it is still very 
insufficient. It can get only a little way and then it 
stops. There it tells us it cannot go any further, and if 
you want to push it any further, the result is helpless 
confusion ; reason itself becomes unreasonable. The 
whole of logic becomes an argument in a circle. Take 
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for insfeance, the very basis of our perceptioB, matter and* 
force. What is matter ? That which is acted upon by- 
force. And force ? That which acts upon matter.. 
You see the complication, what the logicians call see-saw,, 
one idea depending on the other, and that also depending 
on this one. You find a tremendous wall before the 
reason, beyond which reasoning cannot go ; 3 et it wants 
to get into the infinite beyond. This world of ours,., 
this universe which our senses feel, or our mind thinks of,: 
is but one bit of the infinite which has been projected into 
the plane of consciousness and within that little limit 
which has been caught in the network of consciousness 
works our reason, and not beyond, Therefore there must 
be some other instrument to take us beyond, and that 
instrument is called inspiration. So, instinct, reason and 
inspiration are three instruments of knowledge. Instinct 
beloDgs to the animals, reason to men, and inspiration to 
God-men. But in all human beings are the germs of these 
three instruments of knowledge. They have got to be 
evolved, but they must be there. This must be remembered 
— that one is the development of the other, and therefore, 
does not contradict the other. It is reason that develops 
into inspiration, and therefore inspiration does not con- 
tradict reason, but fulfils. Things which reason cannot 
get are brought to light by inspiration, but do not con- 
tradict reason. The old roan does not contradict the child, 
but fulfils the child. Therefore you must always remember 
this — that the igreat danger lies here: — Many times in- 
stinct is presented before the world as inspiration, then 
come all the spurious claims, A fool or semi-lunatic thinks 
the jargons going on in his brain are inspirations, and he 
wants men to follow him. The most contradictory, irra- 
tional nonsense has been preached in the world, simply the-. 
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instinctiive jargon of lunatic brains crying to pass for 
inspiration. 

The first test must be that it must not contradict 
reason. So, you see this is the basis of all these Yogas. 
We take the Raja Yoga, the psychological Yoga, the psy- 
chological way to union. Jt is a vast subject, and I will' 
only point out to you the central idea of this Yoga* 
There is one method in all knowledge that we have. From 
the lowest to the highest, from the smallest worm to tlie 
highest Yogi, they have to use the same method, and that 
method is called concentration. The chemist who is work- 
ing in bis laboratory has concentrated all the powers of’ 
his mind, and brought them into one focus, and thrown 
them on the elements, and they stand analysed, and his- 
knowledge comes. The astronomer has concentrated the 
thoughts of his mind and brought them to one focus, and 
he throws them through his telescope, and stars and 
systems roll forward and give up their mysterie,s to him. 
So in every case — the professor in his chair, the student 
with his book, every man who is workijjg. You are bear- 
ing me, and if my words interest you, your mind will be 
concentrated, and suppose ‘^^®j8lock strikes or something 
happens, you will not hf^®^ ^^on account of this, and the 
more you are able to con ®lrate your mind, the better you 
will understand me, c'^^^the more I concentrate my love 
and powers, u'be bett-^^% will be able to tell you what 1 
want to convey, ,and ohe more this power of concentration 
is in the mind, iore knowledge it can get, because this 
is the one and ori,j) method of knowledge, Down to the 
lowest shoeblack, il he has more concentration he will black 
shoes better, the coi'ik will cook a meal better. In making 
money or in worshii^pping God, or doing anything, the 
stronger the power of concentration, the better will that- 
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work be. This is the one call and one knock which opens 
the gates of Nature and lets out the floods of light, ihisis 
the only key, the one power— concentration. This system 
of Raja Yoga deals almost exclusively with this. In the 
present state of our body we are so much distracted, the 
mind is frittering away its energies upon a hundred sorts 
ot things. As soon as I try to calm my thoughts and con- 
centrate my mind upon one object of knowledge, thousands 
of thoughts rush into the brain, thousands of thoughts 
rush into the mind and disturb it. How to check that, 
bring it under control, this is the whole subject of study 
in Raja Yoga. 

We take the next, Karma Yoga, that of work. It is 
evident in society how there are so many persons who like 
some sort of activity, whose mind cannot be concentrated 
upon the plane of thought alone, and who have but one 
idea, concretised in work, visible and tangible. Yet there 
must be a science of that too. Each one of us is working, 
but the majority of us fritter away the grea,ter portion of 
our energies, because we do not know the secret of 
work. Where to work and^^how to work is the secret, 
how to employ the most^’faer. ^ energies, how to 

bring them all to bear orfore before us ; 

and along with that comes Th® great objection 

with all work — work must c&pif’ pain, ar.d all misery 
and pain come from attachment, work, I 

want to do good to a human being, z pd it is 90 to 1 that 
that human being that I have helped be ungrateful, 

and go against me, and the result h pam. That’ will 
deter mankind from working, and spoil- a good portion of 
their work and of the energy of ma?'^hind, this fear and, 
this misery. Karma Yoga teache-- how to work for 
work’s sake, unattached, without tearing who is helped 
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and what for, Th& Karma Yogi works through his own 
nature, because it is good to work, and has no object 
beyond that. His station in this world, is that of a giver 
and ho never receives. He knows that he is giving, 
and does not ask anything back, and therefore he eludes 
the grasp of misery. The grasp of pain which comes, is 
the reaction from “attachment.” 

There is then Bhakbi Yoga, for the emotional nature, 
the lover. He wants to love God, he wants all sorts of 
rituals, flowers, and incense, beautiful buildings, forms and 
all these things. Ho }ou mean to say they are wrong ? 
One fact 1 will tell you. lb is better for you to remember 
in this country especially, that spiritual giants have been 
only produced by those sects which have got a very rich 
mythology and ritual. All those sects who wanted to 
worship God without any form or ceremony, crushed 
without mercy everything that was beautiful and^sublime. 
Their religion becomes a fanaticism at best, a dry thing. 
The history of the world is a standing witness to this 
fact. Therefore, do rob decry these rituals and these 
mythologies. Let people have them ; let those who 
desire go through them, Neither have that little derisive 
smile — “They are fools ; let them have it.” Not so ; 
the greatest men I have seen in my life, the most 
wonderfully developed, have ail come from these rituals. 
I do not hold myself worthy to stand at their feet. JFor 
me to criticise them ! How do I know bow these ideas 
act upon the human mind, what to accept and what to 
reject ? We go on criticising everything in iho world. 
Therefore, let them have it. Let people have all the 
mythology they want, all the beautiful inspirations they 
want, for you must always know that these emotional 
natures do not care for your definition of the truth. 
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God to them is something tangible, the only thing 
that is real ; they feel, hear and see it, and love it ; they 
do not stop to analyse it. Your rationalist seems to be 
like that fool, who, when he saw a beautiful statue, 
wanted to break it to pieces to see the mateiial it was 
made of. Let them have God. Bhakfci Yoga teaches 
them how to love, how to love without any ulterior 
motives, loving good for good’s sake, and not for going 
to heaven, for instance, to get a child or wealth, or any: 
thing else. It teaches them that love itself is the 
highest recompense of love, the old doctrine that God 
himself is love. It teaches him to give all sorts of 
tribute to God as the Creator, the Omnipresent, the 
Omnipotent, Almighty, Ruler, the father or Mother, the 
highest word that can be said of Him, the highest idea 
that the human mind can construe about Him as that He 
is the God of Love. Wherever there is love, it is He. 
“ Wherever there is any love it is He, the Lord present 
there.” Where the husband kisses the wife. He is there 
in the kiss ; where the mother kisses the child, He 
is there ; friends clasp their hands. He, “the Lord, is 
there present, standing as the God of Love. When 
a great man wants to help mankind, He is there giving 
it as love to mankind. Wherever the heart expands, 
He is there manifested. This is what Bhakti Yoga 
teaches. 

We lastly come to the Gnana Yogi, the philosopher, 
the thinker, he who wants to go beyond. He is the man 
who is not satisfied with the little things of this^-, world. 
His idea is to go beyond the routine work of eating^ 
drinking and so on ; not even the teaching of thousands 
of books will satisfy him. Hot even the sciences will 
satisfy him ; they only bring this little world, at best 
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'iDsfore him. What else ? Not even whole systems, the 
Milky Way, the whole universe will satisfy him ; that is 
only a drop in the ocean of existence. His soul wants 
"to go beyond all that into the very heart of being, by 
seeing reality as it is ; by realizing it, being it, by 
becoming one with the Universal Being, That is the 
philosopher, to whom God is not only the Father or 
Mother, not only the Creator of this Universe, its Pro- 
tector, its Guide ; these are but little words for him, 
For him God is the life of his life, and soul of bis soul. 
•God is his own Self. Nothing remains to him. All the 
mortal parts have been pounded by the ways of phi- 
losophy, and bj'ushed away. What remains is God 
himself. 

Upon the same tree there are two birds, one on top, 
the other below. The one on the top is calm and silent, 
majestic, immersed in its- own glory; the one below, on 
the lower branches, eating sweet and bitter fruits by 
turns, hopping from branch to branch and becoming 
happy and miserable by turns. After a time the lower 
bird ate an exceptionally bitter fruit, and got disgusted 
and looked up, and there was the other bird, that 
wondrous one of golden plumage. He eats not, neither 
sweet nor bitter. Neither is he happy nor miserable, but 
calm, the self centred one, nothing beyond his self. But 
the lower bird forgot it and again began to eat the sweet 
and bitter fruits of that tree. In a little while another 
exceptionally bitter fruit comes ! he feels miserable, looks 
up, and goes forwards, and wants to get nearer to the 
upper bird. Aga-in he forgets and again looks up, and 
so he goes Afi'er a while an exceptionally bitter fruit 
comes ; again he looks up, and comes nearer, and nearer, 
and nearer ; the refiections of light from the plumage of 
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thafc bird play around his own body, and he changes and 
seems to melt away ; still nearer he comes everything^ 
melts away, and at last be finds the change. The lower 
bird was only the shadow, the reflection ; he, himself,, 
was the upper bird all the time. This eating of fruits 
sweet and bitter, this lower little bird, weeping and 
happy by turns, was a vain chimera, a dream, the real 
bird was there calm and silent, glorious and majestic : 
beyond grief, beyond sorrow. The upper bird is God, 

the Lord of this Universe, and the lower bird is the- 
human soul, eating the sweet and bitter fruits of this' 
world, and then comes a blow. For a time he stops 
and goes towards the unknown for a moment, and a 
flood of light comes. He thinks this world is vain. He 
goes a little further, 3'8t again the senses drag him down, 
and he begins to eat the sweet and bitter fruits of the- 
world. Again an exceptionally hard blow comes. He 
becomes open again ; thus be approaches and approaches, 
and as he gets nearer and nearer he finds his old 

self melting away, and that he is God. When he- 

has come near enough he finds : “ He whom I 

have preached to you as the life of this universe, 
who is present in the atom, who is present in the big 
suns and moons, He is the basis of our own life, the 
background of our soul. Hay, thou art that.” That is what 
this Gnana Yoga teaches it tells man he is essentially 
divine. It shows to mankind the real unity of being ; that 
each one of us is the Lord God himself, manifested on 
earth. Each one of us, from the lowest worm that crawls- 
under our feet to the highest beings at whom we ook with 
awe, all these are manifestations of the same Lord. 

Then again, all the various Yogas have to be- 
carried out into practice ; theories will not do. First we< 
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have to hear, then we have to think ; reason it out,, 
impress it in our mind ; and lastly, we have to meditate 
upon it, realize it, until it becomes our whole life. No 
more it remains as ideas or as theories ; it comes into our 
Self. Eeligion is realization, not talk, nor doctrine, nor 
theories, however beautiful they may be. It is being and 
becoming, not hearing or acknowledging ; it is not an 
intellectual assent, bnt the whole nature becoming 
changed into it, That is religion. By intellectual assent 
we can come to a hundred sorts of foolish things, and 
change next day, but this being and becoming is what is 
religion. 
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^K|JBlhave seen how the greater portion of our life 

\y must of necessity be filled with evils, however we 
'may resist, and that this mass of evil is practically 
almost infinite for us. We have been strusrelins to 
remedy this since the beginning of time, yet all remains 
very much the same. The more we discover remedies 
the more we find subtle evils existing in the world. We 
have also seen that all religions propose a God, as the 
one way of escaping these difliculties. All the religions 
tell us that if you take the world as it is, as most practi- 
cal people would advise us to do in this age, then nothing 
would be left to us but evil. But religions assert that 
there is something beyond this world. This life in the 
five senses, life in the material world, is not all that we 
have, it is only a small portion, and merely superficial. 
Behind and beyond is Infinite, where there is no more 
evil, which some people call God, some call Allah, some 
■Jehovah, Jove, and so on. The Yedantin calls it 
Brahman. Yet we have to live. 

The first impression of the advice given by religions 
is that we had better terminate our existence. The 
question is how to cure the evils of life, and the answer 
apparently is, give up life. It reminds one of the old 
:Story. A mosquito settled on the head of a man, and a 
friend, wishing to kill the mosquito, gave it such a blow 
that he killed both man and mosquito. The remedy 
seems to suggest a similar course of action. Life is full 
of ills, the world is full of evil ; that is a fact no one who 
as old enough to know can deny. 
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But3 whafe is the remedy proposed by all the religions ? 
'That this world is nothing. Beyond this world is some- 
thing which is very real. And here is the real fight. 
The remedy seems to destroy everything. How can that 
be a-remedy ? Is there no way out ? Here is another 
remedy proposed. The Vedanta says that what all the 
religions advance is perfectly true, but it should be 
properly understood. Often it is misunderstood, and the 
religions are not very explicit and not very clear, V^hat 
we want is head and heart together. The heart is great 
indeed ; it is through the heart that come the great 
inspirations of life. I would a hundred time rather have 
a little heart and no brain, than be all brains and no heart. 
Life is possible, progress possible, for him who has heart, 
but he who has no heart and only brain dies of dryness. 

At the same time we know that he who is carried 
along by his heart alone has to undergo many ills, for now 
and then he is liable to fall into pits. The combination 
of heart and head is what we want. I do not mean that a 
man should have less brain and make a compromise, but 
let everyone have an infinite amount of heart and feeling, 
and at the same time an infinite amount of reason. 

Is there any limit to what we want in this world ? 
Is nob the world infinite ? There is room for an infinite 
amount of feeling, and so also for an infinite amount of 
culture and reason. Let them aU come together without 
any limit, let them be running together, as it were, in 
parallel lines each with the other. 

So most of the religions understand the fact, and 
etate it in very clear and precise language, but the error 
into which they all seem to fall is the same ; they are 
■carried away by the heart, the feelings. There is evil in 
the world ; give up the world: that is the great teachings 
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and the only teaching, no doubt. Give up the world... 
There cannot be two opinions that everjone of us to- 
understand the truth has to give up error. There cannot 
be two opinions that everyone of us in order to have- 
good must give up evil ; there cannot be two opinions that 
everyone cf us to have life must give up what is death. 

And yet, what remains to us, if this theory involves 
giving up the life of the senses, life as we know it, and- 
what we mean by life ? If we give up all this, nothing, 
remains. 

We shall understand this better, when, later on, we 
come to the more philosophical portions and discussions of- 
"Vedanta. But for the present I beg to state that in the 
Vedanta alone we find a rational solution of the problem. 
Here I can only state to you what the Vedanta wants to^ 
teach, and that is, the deification of the world. 

The Vedanta does not, in reality, denounce the world. 
The ideals of renunciation nowhere attain such a climax as- 
in the teachings of the Vedanta, but, at the same time,, 
dry, suicidal advice is not intended, it really means deifica- 
tion of the world — give up the world as we think of it, as 
we stem to know it, as it is appearing, and know what it 
really is. Deify it : it is God alone, and, as such, we read 
at the commencement of the oldest of the Dpanishads, the- 
very first book that was ever written on the Vedanta 
“ Whatever exists in this Universe, whatever is there, is 
to be covered with the Lord.” 

We have to cover every tbirg with the Lord Himself,, 
not by a false sort of optimism, not by blinding our eyes 
to the evil, but by really seeing God inside everything.. 
Thus we have to give up the world, and when the world is 
given up, what remains? God. What^jis meant? You can 
Lave your wives ; it does not mean that you are to aban 
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••don them, and leave them to go away, but that you are 
to see God in the wife. Give up your children ; what 
-does that mean ? Take your children and throw them into 
the street, as some human brutes do in every country ? 
Certainly not. That is diabolism : it would not be religion. 
But see God in your children. So in everything. In 
■life and in death, in woe or in joy, in misery or in happi- 
ness, the whole world is full oi the Lord, Open your 
•eyes and seo Him, That is what Vedanta says. Give 
up the world which you have conjectured because your 
•conjecture was based upon very partial experience, 
your conjecture was based upon very poor reasoning, 
your conjecture was based upon your own weakness. 
Give that up ; the world we have been thinking of so long, 
the world to which we have been clinging so long, is a 
false world of our own creation. Give that up ; open your 
•eyes and see that as such, it never existed : it was a 
dream, Maya, What existed was the Lord Himself. It is 
He in the child. He in the wife, and He in the husband, 
He in the good, and He in the bad. He in the murderer. 

He in the sin, and He in the sinner. He in life and He In 
•death. 

A tremendous proposal indeed ! 

Yet that is the theme which the Vedanta wants to 
prove, to demonstrate, to teach, and to preach. This is 
just the opening theme. 

Thus we avoid the dangers of life and its evils. Do 
not want anything. What makes us miserable ? The 
cause of all miseries from which we suffer has been made 
by desire, want. You want something, and the want is 
not fulfilled ; the result is distress. If there is no want, 
there will be no more suffering. When we shall give up 
all our desires what will be the result ? The walls have 
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no desires and they never suffer. No, and they never 
evolve. This chair has no desires ; it never suffers, and 
it is a chair, too, all the time, There is a. glory in happi- 
ness, there is a glory in suffering. If I may dare to say 
so, there is a utility in evil, too. The great lesson in 
misery we all know. Hundreds of things we have done 
in our lives which we wish we had never done,« 
but which, at the same' time, have been great teachers,. 
As for me, I am glad I have done something good and 
many things which were bad. I am glad I have done good 
things, and glad I have done something bad ; glad I have^ 
done something right, and glad I have committed many 
errors, as because everyone of theim has been a great lesson.. 

I, as I am this minute, am the resultant of ail I 
have done, all I have thought. Every action and thought 
have an effect, and this is the sum-total of my progress. - 
I am going on merrily. Thus the problem becomes 
difficult, We all understand that desires are wrong, but 
what is meant by giving up desires ? How can life go on ?' 
It would be the same suicidal advice, which means killing 

the desire and the patient too. So the answer comes. 
Not that you would not have property, not that you* 
would not have things which are necessary, and things 
which are even luxuries. Have all that you want, and 
everything that you do not want sometimes, only know 
the truth and realise the truth. This wealth does not 
belong to an5ffiody. Have no idea of proprietorship, pos- 
sessorship. You are nobody, nor am I, nor anyone else. 
It all belongs to the Lord, because the opening verse told' 
us to put the Lord in everything, God is in that wealth- 
that you enjoy. He is in the desire that rises in your 
mind. He is in these things you buy because you desire 
He is in your beautiful attire, in your beautiful ornaments. 
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That is the line of thought. All will be metamorphosed as- 
soon as you begin to see things in that light. If you put 
God in your every movement^ in your clothes, in your talk,, 
in your body, in your form, in everything, the whole sceno 
changes, and the world, instead of appearing as woe and 
misery, will become heaven. 

“ The kingdom of heaven is within you, ’ it is al- 
ready there, says the Vedanta j so say others, so says every 
great teacher. He that hath eyes to see, let him see, ' 
and “ he that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” It i& 
already there. And that is one of the themes which the 
Vedanta undertakes to prove. It will prove also that the- 
truth for which we have been searchiog all this time 
is already present, it was all the time with us. In our 
ignorance, we thought we had lost it, and went about all 
over the world crying and weeping, suffering misery to find 
the truth and all the time it was sitting in our own hearts. 
Thus do you work. 

If giving up the world is true, and if it is taken in its 
crude, old sense, then it would come to mean this ; that 
we must not work, that we must become idle, that we 
must sit like lumps of earth and neither think nor do any- 
thing, but become fatalists, driven about by every circum- 
stance, ordered about by the laws of Nature, drifted from 
place to place. That would be the result. But that is not 
what is meant. We must work. Ordinary mankind,, 
driven everywhere by false desires, what do they know of 
work ? The man propelled by his own feelings and his own 
senses, what does he know about work ? He works who is- 
not propelled by his own desires, by any selfishness what- 
soever. He works who has no ulterior motive in view. 
He works who has nothing to gain from work, 
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Who enjoys a picture, the seller of the picture or the 
«eer ? The seller is busy with his accounts, what his gain 
will be, how much profit he will realise on the picture, 
His brain is full of that. He is looking at the hammer, 
and watching the bids. Ha is intent on hearing how fast 
the bids are rising. He is enjoying the picture who has 
gone there without any intention of buying or selling. He 
looks at the picture and enjoys it. So this whole Universe 
IS a picture, and when these desires have vanished, men 
will enjoy the world, and then this buying and selling, and 
these foolish ideas of possession will be ended. The money- 
lender gone, the buyer gone, the seller gone, and this 
world the picture, a beautiful painting. I never read of 
any more beautiful conception of God than the following : 

He, the great poet, the ancient poet : the whole Universe 
is his poem, coming in verse and rhymes and rhythms 
written in infinite bliss.” Then alone, when we have given 
up desires, shall we be able to read and enjoy the Universe 
•of God. Then everything will become deified. Nooks and 
corners, byeways and shady places, which we thought so 
unholy, spots on its surface which appeared so black, will 
be all deified. They will all reveal their true nature, and 
we shall smile at ourselves, and think that all this weeping 
and crying has been the child’s and we, the mother, were 
standing there watchinjr. 

Thus, says the Vedanta, do you work. It first 
■^idvises us how to work — by giving up — give up 
the world, the apparent, illusive world. What is meant; 
■by that ? Seeing God everywhere, as said fj.lready. 
Thus do you work. Desire to live a hundred years, 
have all earthly desires, if you will, only deify them, 
convert them into heaven, and live a hundred years. 
Have the desire to live a long life of enjoyment, of 
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■olissfulness and activity on this earth. Thus working, 
you will find the way. There is no other way, If 
a man plunges headlong into foolish luxuries of the 
world without knowing the truth, be has not reached the 
goal, he has missed his footing. And if a man curses the 
world, mortifies his flesh, goes into a forest, and kills 
himself bit by bit, by starving himself, makes his heart 
a barren waste, a desert, kills out all his feeling, 
becomes stern, awful, dried up, that man also has missed 
the Way. These are the two extremes, the two mistakes 
at either end. Both have lost the way, both have missed 
the goal. 

Thus, says the Vedanta, do work, putting God in 
everything, and knowing Him to be in everything thus 
working incessantly, thus holding life a something deified 
as God Himself, and knowing that this is all we have 
to do, this is all we have to ask for, because God is here 
in everything ; where else shall I go to find Him ? In 
every work, in every thought, in every feeling. He is 
already there. Thus knowing, we must work, and this 
is the only way ; there is no other way. Thus the effects 
of work will not bind us down. You will not be injured 
by the effects of work. We have seen how these false 
desires are the causes of all misery and evil we suffer, 
but when they are thus deified, purified, through God, 
when they come they bring no evil, they bring no misery. 
Those who have not learned this secret will have to live 
in a demoniacal world until they discover the secret. 
Persons do not know what an infinite mine of blissful- 
ness and pleasure and happiness is here, in them, around 
them, everywhere, and yet they have not discovered it. 
What is a demoniacal world ? The Vedanta says 
Tgnorance. 
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Says the Yedanta, we are dying of thirst sitting orb. 
the banks of the mightiest river. We are dying oF 
hunger sitting near piles of food. Here is the blissful 
Universe. We do not find it. We are in it ; it is- 
around us all the time and we are always mistaking it.. 
Religions propose to find this out for us. This blissful 
Universe is the real search in all hearts, It has been 
the search of all nations, it is the one goal of religion,, 
and this ideal is expressed in various languages, and all 
the petty differences between religions and religions are 
mere word-struggles, nonsense. It is only difference of' 
language that makes all these differences : one expresses- 
a thought in one way, another a little differently, yet 
perhaps I am saying exactly what you are saying in 
different language. Then I say : “This is my original 
idea,” because I want to get some praise, or to have things 
my own way. That is how struggles conoe in this life of 
ours. 

So more questions arise in connection with this.. 
It is very easy to talk about. From my childhood I have 
heard of this putting God everywhere and everything 
becomes defined, and then I can enjoy everything, but as 
soon as I come into this world, and get a few blows from 
it, everything vanishes. I am going out into the street to 
think that God is in every man, and a strong man comes 
and gives me a push and I fall flat on the footpath. Then 
I rise up quickly, the blood has rushed into my head, and 
my fist is closed and reflection goes. Immediately I become 
mad. Everything is forgotten, instead of encountering 
God I see the devil. We have been told to see God since 
we were born : every religion has taught that — see God in 
everything and everywhere. Do you not remember in the 
Hew Testament how Christ explicitly says so. We have' 
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ali been taught that, but it is whan we come to the practi- 
cal side, that the difficulty begins. You all remember bow 
in JEsop's. Fables a fine big stag is looking at his picture 
reflected in a lake, and says to his child : “ How powerful 
I am, look at my splendid head^ look at my linabs, how 
strong and muscular they are ; how swiftly 1 can run 
and in the meantime he hears the barking of dogs in the 
distance, and immediately takes to his heels, and after he 
has run several miles he comes back panting. The child 
eavs : “ You have just told me how strong you are, how i& 
that when the dogs barked you ran away That is it, my 
son ; when the dogs bark, everything vanishes.” So are 
we all our lives. We are ali thinking highly of poor 
humanity, but as soon as a dog barks we are off, and w© 
run like a mad stag. Then what is the use if such is the 
case, of teaching ali these things? There is the greatest- 
use. The use is this, that nothing is to be done in a day. 

“ This Self is first to be heard, then to be thought 
upon, and then meditated upon.” Everyone can see the 
sky, even the very worm crawling upon the earth, as soon 
as he looks up, sees the blue sky, but how very far away 
it is. The mind goes everywhere, but the poor body takes 
a long time to crawl on the surface of the earth. So it is 
with all our ideals. The ideals are far away, and we are 
here far below. At the same time, we know that we must 
have an ideal, We must even have the highest ideal. And 
we know that unfortunately in this life the vast majority 
of persons are groping through this dark life of ours with- 
out any ideal at all. If a man with an ideal makes 
thousand mistakes, I am sure the man without an ideal 
makes fifty thousand mistakes. Therefore, it is better to 
have an ideal. And this ideal we must hear as much as 
we can, hear till it enters into our very blood circulation, 
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till the ideals tingle with every drop of our blood, till it 
^lls every pore in our body. We must hear it. “ Out of 
the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh/’ and out of 
the fulness of the heart the hand works too. 

It is thought which is the propelling force in us. 
Fill the mind with the highest thoughts, hear them day 
after day, think of them month after month. Never mind 
failures, they are quite natural, they are the beauty of life, 
these failures. What would life be without these failures ? 
It would not be worth having if it were not for the strug* 
gle. Where would be the poetry of life ? Never mind the 
etrugeles, the mistakes. I never heard a cow tell a lie, 
but it is a cow — never a man. So never mind these failures, 
these little backslidings ; have the ideal a thousand times 
and if you fail a thousand times make the attempt once 
more. This is the ideal of a man to see God in everything. 
If you cannot see Him in everything, see Him in one, in 
that thing which you like best, and then see Him in 
another. So on you can go. There is infinite life before 
the soul. Take your time and you will achieve your 
desire. 

“ He that one who vibrates quicker than mind 
attains to more speed than mind can ever attain, to 
whom even the gods attain not or thought grasps. 
He moving everything moves. He is also standing 
still. In Him this all exists. He is moving. He also 
•is the immoveable. He is near and he is far. He is 
inside everything. He is outside of everything, 
interpenetrating everything, whoever sees in every be- 
ing the same, Atman, and whoever sees eveiy thing in 
that Atman, he never goes far from that Atman. 
When all life and the whole Universe are seen in this 
Atman, then he also has attained the secret. There 
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is DO more delusioD for hino, ^iV^bere is any noore 

misery for him who sees this OoeDess in tho Universe? 

That is artotber great theme of the Vedanta, this 
Oneness of life, Oneness of every thing, W^e will see how 
it demonstrates that all our misery comes through 

ignoraiice and this ignorance is the idea of manifoldness, 
this separation between man and man, man and woman, 
man and child, nation from nation, earth from moon, 
■moon from sun, this separation between atom and atom is 
tho cause leally of all the misery, and the Vedanta says 
this separation does not exist, it is not real. It is 
merely apparfnt cn the surface. In the heart of things 
th(re is Unity still. If 3 ou go inside you find that 

Unity between man and man, women and children, 

races and races, high and low, rich and poor, the 
gods and men : all are One, and animals too, if 3013 
go deep enough, ard he who has attained to that has no 
more delusion. He has reached that Unity which we 
call God in theology. Where is any more delusion for 
him ? W^bat can delude him ? He knows the reality 
of everything, the secret of everything, Wb°re is there 
any more misery for him? What does Ire desire? 
He has traced tbe reality of everything unto the Lord, 
that centre, that Unity of ever3tbirg, and that is Eternal 
Bliss, Eternal Ki owdedge, Eternal Existence. Neither 
death nor disease, 1 or sorrow nor misery, nor discontent 
is there. All is Perfect Union^and Perfect Bliss. For 
whom should be mourn then ? In reality, there is no 
death, there is no misery, in itbe centre, the reality, there 
is no one to be mourned for, no one to be sorry for. He 
has penetrated everything, the Pure One, the Formless 
the Bodiless, the Stainless, He the Knower, He the Great 
Poet, the Self* Existent, He who is giving to everyone 
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what he deserves. They are groping in darkness who 
are worshipping this ignorance. Those who are worship- 
ping that world, thinkings of it as of that Existence, are 
groping in darkness, and those who live their whole lives 
in this world, and never find anything better or higher, are 
groping in still greater darkness, 

But he who knows the secret of beautiful nature, 
thinking of pure nature through the help of nature, he 
crosses death, and through the help of that which is- 
pure nature he enjoys Eternal Bliss. “ The Sun, thou 
hast covered the truth with thy golden disc. Do thou 
open that for me so that I may see the truth which 
is inside thee. 1 have known the truth that is inside 
thee, I have known what is the real meaning of thy 
rays and thy glory, and see that which shines in thee, 
the truth in thee I see, and that which is within 
thee is within me also, and I in thee.” 



BHAKTI OR DEVOTION. 

(1) Preparatory. (2) Supreme, 


idea of Personal God has obtained in almost 
L every religion, escept a very few. With the excep' 
tion of the Buddhist and the Jain, perhaps, all the religions 
of the world have had the idea of a Personal God, and 
with it, comes the idea of devotion and worship. These 
two religions, the Buddhist and the Jain, although they 
have no Personal God to worship, have taken up the 
founders of their religions, and worship them precisely 
in the same way as others worship a Personal God. 
This idea of devotion and worship of some being who 
has to be loved, and who can rejdect back the love to 
man is universal, This idea of love and devotion is 
manifested in various degrees, and through different 
stages, in various religions. The lowest stage is that of 
ritualism, when man wants things that are concrete, 
when abstract ideas are almost impossible, when they 
are dragged down to the lowest plane, and made con- 
crete. Forms come into play and, along with them, 
various symbols. Throughout the history of the world, 
we find that man is trying to grasp tbe abstract through 
thought forms, or symbols, and all the external mani- 
festations. of religions — bells, music, rituals, books and 
images — all come under that head. Anything that 
appeals to the senses, anything, that helps man to form 
a corcrete image of tbe abstract is taken hold of, and 
worshipped. 

There have been reformers in every religion from 
^ime to time, who have stood against all symbols and 



rituals, but vain ha ve been their attempts, for, we find that 
so long as man will remain as he is, the vast majority 
of mankind will always want something„concrete to hold on 
to, something around which, as it were, to place their ideas, 
something which will be the centre of all the thought 
forms in their minds. The great attempts of the Moham- 
medans, and of the Protestants (among the Christians) 
have been directed to the one end, of doing away with all 
rituals, and yet we find that even with them, rituals creep 
in. They cannot be kept out ; after long struggle, the 
masses simply change one symbol for another. The 
Mohammedan, who thinks that every ritual, every form, 
image or ceremony, used by a non- Mohammedan is sinful, 
does not think so when he comes to his own temple at 
Kaba, Every religious Mohammedan, whenever he prays, 
must imagine that he is standing -in the temple of Kaba, 
and when he makes a pilgrimage there, there is a blank 
stone in the wall which he must kiss, and all the kisses 
that have been printed on that stone by millions and mil- 
lions of pilgrims, will stand up, as witness for the benefit 
of the faithful at the last Day of Judgment. Then there is- 
the well of Zimzim. Mohammedans believe that the sins 
of whosoever draws a little water out of that well, will be 
pardoned and he will have a fresh body, and live for ever,, 
after the day of resurrection. 

In others we find that the symbology comes in the 
form of buildings. Protestants hold that churches are 
more sacred than other places. This church, as it is,, 
stands for a symbol. Or there is the Book. The idea of 
.the Book to them is much holier than any other symbol. 
The image of the Cross with the Protestants Vakes the 
place of the image of the Saint with the Catholics, it is 
vain to preach against the use of symbols, and, why should 
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W6 proach against thom ? Thore is no reason under the sun 
why man should not use these symbols. They have them 
in order to represent the thing signified behind them. This- 
universe is a symbol in and through which we are trying 
to grasp the thing signified, which is beyond and behind. 
This is tbe lower human constitution, and we are bound to- 
have it so. Yet at the same time, it is true that we are- 
struggling to get to the thing signified, to get beyond the 
material, to the spiritual ; the spirit is the goal, and not 
matter. Forms, images, bells, candles, books, churcheSj, 
temples, and all holy symbols, are very good, very helpful 
to tbe growing plant of spirituality, but thus far and no 
further. In the vast majority of cases, we find that the 
plant does not grow. It is very good to be born in ai 
church, but it is very bad to die in a church. It is very 
good to be born within the limits of certain forms that 
help the little plant of spirituality, but if a man dies with- 
in the bounds of these forms, it shows that he has not 
grown, that there has been no development of the soul. 

If, therefore, any one says that symbols and rituals- 
and forms are to be kept for ever, that man is wrong, but 
if he says that these symbols and rituals are a help to 
the growth of the soul, when it is low and very concrete,, 
ho is right. By the way, you must not mistake this 
development of the soul as meaning anything intellectual, 
A man can be of gigantic intellect, yet spiritually he may 
be a baby, or even much worse than that. You can ex- 
periment it just this moment. All of you have been 
taught to believe in an Omnipresent God. Try to think 
of it. How few of you can have any ideal of what 
omnipresence means ? If you struggle hard, you will get 
the idea of the ocean, if you have seen that, or of the sky 
or a vast stretch of green earth, or a desert, if you have* 
2S 
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seen that. All these are material images, and so long as 
you cannot conceive of abstract as abstract, of the ideal 
as the ideal, you will have to grapple through these forms, 
these material images either inside or outside the brain, it 
matters not. You are all born idolaters, and idolatry is 
good because it is in the constitution of the human 
nature. Who can go beyond it ? Only theiperfect men, 
the God -men. The rest are all idolaters. So long as you 
see this universe before you with its forms and shapes, 
you are all idolaters. Do you get shapes in the brain ? 
You get just a little sensation somewhere in the brain. 
Why do you imagine this universe with all these colors 
and forms and shapes, this immense symbolical universe ? 
This is a gigantic idol you are worshiping. He who 
says he is the body, is a born idolater. You are all 
spirits, spirits that have no form or shape, spirits that 
are infinite, and not matter. Therefore, any one who 
thinks of himself as the body, as material, who cannot 
grasp the abstract, cannot think of himself as he is except 
in and through matter, is an idolater. And yet how these 
people begin to fight with each other, each calling the 
other an idolater ; that is to say, each says bis idol is all 
right, and the other’s is all wrong, 

Therefore, we will get out of these silly notions of 
•spiritual babies, we will get beyond the prattles of men 
who think that religion is merely a mass of frothy words, 
■to whom religion is only a system of doctrines, to whom 
•religion is only a little intellectual assent or dissent, to 
whom religion is believing in certain words which their 
own priests tell them, to whom religion is something 
■which their forefathers believed, to whom religion is a 
•certain form of ideas and superstitions to which they hold 
on because they are their national superstitions. We will 
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(got beyond all these, and look at humanity as one vast 
organism, slowly coming towards light, this wonderful 
plant slowly unfolding itself to that wonderful truth which 
is called God and the first gyrations, tho first motions, to- 
wards this, are always through matter, through ritual. W© 
cannot help it. 

In the heart of all these ritualisms, there stands one 
idea prominent above all the rest — worship of a name. 
Those of you who have studied the older forms of Ohristia- 
nity, those of you who have studied the other religions of 
the world, perhaps have remarked that there is a peculiar 
idea with them all, the worship of name. A name is said 
to be very sacred. “ In the name of the Lord.'’ 
You read that, among the Hebrews, the holy name 
was considered so holy that it could not be pronounced 
by an ordinary man ; it was sacred beyond compare, 
holy beyond everything, It was the holiest of all 
names, and all of them thought that this very name was 
■God. That is also true ; for what is this universe but 
name and form? Can you think without words? Word 
and thought are inseparable. Try, if any one of you. can 
separate them. Whenever you think, you are doing so 
• through word forms. Words are the inner part, and 
thought is the outer part, and the^v must come together ; 
they cannot be separated. The one brings the other ; 
thought brings the word, and the word brings the thought.' 
'Thus, tho whole universe is, as it were, the external 
symbol, and behind that stands the grand name of God, 
Each particular body is a form, and behind that parti- 
cular body is its name. As soon as you think of your 
friend so-and-so, there comes the idea of his body, and 
as soon as you think of your friend's body you get the 
idea of his name. This is in the constitution of man 
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That is to say psychologically, in the mind-stuff of man 
there cannot come the idea of name without the idea of 
form, and there cannot come the idea of form without 
the idea of name. They are inseparable ; they are the 
external and the internal sides of the same wave. As- 
such, names have been exalted and worshipped all over 
the world ; consciously or unconsciously, man found tbe- 
glory of names. 

Again, we find that, in many different religions, holy 
personages have been worshipped. They worship Krishna, 
they worship Buddha, they worship Jesus, and so forth. 
Then there is the worship of saints ; hundreds of them 
have been worshipped all over the world, and why not ? 
The vibration of light is everywhere. The owl sees it in 
the dark. That shows it is there. But man cannot see 
it there. For the man, that vibration is only visible in 
the lamp, in the sun, in the moon. God is omnipresent ; 
He is manifesting Himself in every being, but for men, 
He is only visible, recognisable, in man. When His 
light. His presence. His spirit shines through the human 
face divine, then and then alone can man understand 
Him. Thus, man has been worshipping God through men 
all the time, and must have so to worship as long as he is 
a man. He may cry against it, struggle against it, but as- 
soon as he attempts to realize God, he will find the con- 
stitutional necessity of thinking of God as a man. So, we 
find that these are the three primary points which we havo 
in the worship of God is almost every religion — forms, or 
symbols, names, God-men, All religions have these, but 
then you find that they want to fight with each other. 
One says: “My name is the only name and not yours, and' 
my form is the only form and not yours, and my God- 
men are the only God-men in the world, and yours are- 
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•simply myths.” In modern times, the Christian clergy- 
men have become a little kinder ; so, they say that, in all 
these older religions, the different forms of worship were 
foreshadowings of what was going to happen ; which, 
due course, is the only true form — their own. God tested 
Himself in olden times, tested His powers, by getting 
these things in shape, but He really worked them out in 
Christianity later on. That at least is a good step. Fifty 
years ago they would not have said even that ; everything 
was nothing, except their lown religion and that was 
everything, This idea is not limited to any religion, or 
any nation, or any state of persons ; people are always 
thinking that the only thing to be done is what they 
themselves do, and that is where the study of different 
religions help us. It shows us that the same thoughts 
that we have been calling ours, and ours alone, were 
•present hundreds of years ago in others, and sometimes 
even in a better form of expression than our own. 

There are the external forms of devotion, throuo'h 
which man has to pass, but if he is sincere, if he really 
•wants to reach the truth, he gets higher than these to a 
plane where forms are as nothing. Forms are simply the 
kindergarten of religion, the child’s ^preparation. Temples 
or churches, hooks or forms, are just for the child’s 
•play, so .as to make the spiritual man strong enough to 
take yet higher steps, and these first steps are necessary 
to be taken if he wants religion. With that thirst, fhat 
want for God, comes real devotion, real Bhakti. Who 
wants ? That is the question, Beligion is not doctrines, 
nor dogmas, nor intellectual argumentation; it is being 
arid' becoming ; it is realization, W^e hear everybody 
talking about God and soul, and all the mysteries of the 
universe, but if you will take them one by one and ash; 
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: “ilavo you roulifiod Ood ? H.nvo you soon your- 
Soul V* how uuiny diu-o nay tlioy liavo ? And yo<; they 
nro ul) 'i I romomhor onoo, in .'ludin, roproBonta- 

ol' diiroj’out; HooliH got togoldujs* and began to dipputo,. 
One Hind that tbo only God wan Siva : anotlior paid tlio 
only (;!od wan Viphtni, and ho on, and tboj-o waH no end 
to tluiiv diMeuHfaon, A nago wan puHidrig that way, and 
ho wan invited by the diaputanta to join with them. XIo- 
w<a)t i,hor<^, and the hrat quoation ho aakod waa of tho 
nuin who xvaa (ilairning Siva aa tho gioatoat God : “Xtavo 


yoti aeon Siva? Are you acupiaintod with Xfirn ? If not,, 
Itow do you know lloia tlio groiitoat God ?” Ho aakod 
tho aaroo quoation to tho othor ))a.rty : “jJavo you aeon 
Vialiiui ?" A»>d after aaking tiu'a quoation of all of thorn,, 
it wati iound out t)}iat not one of thorn had lorown any*- 
thirig ol God ; arrd that waa wiry t)ioy wore diaputing ao 
inuoh ; )m,d they j-onlly known, tlroy would not have boon 
diaputing, Whotr a jar ia being filled, it rnakoa a)) aorta 
of noiaoa, but wlion it ia full, it ia oiihn arid ailont ; it haa 
known tho truth. So, tiro very fact of tivoao diaputationa’ 
and ligirtinga among aoota ahowa that tliny do not know 
anything about I'oligion : religion to thorn, ia a. mo)-o maaa 
ol Irothy worda, to bo written in hooka, lilaoh one 
linn’ir'H to write a big book, to make it aa rrmaaivo aa 
poMiiililo, to atoivl Irom everybody ho oan .lay liia handa- 
oil, and never aoknowlodgo hia indobtodnoaa, n.nd tJion 
ho wanlia li() lanneb tiliia hook on tho woi’ld lio make ono- 
nroi’o diaturbanoo in thoao already oxiating hundred 
tlrouaand lighta. 

Tiro vaat majority of men arn athoiafia. I am glad 
that, in modern timoa, another aet of atheiata haa como- 
up in tiho VVoator’n world, tho mator’ialiala, beeauao thoy ai’o 
pinoei’o atheiata ; thoy are bettor’ tha.n tlioao j’oligioua. 
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atheistS; who are insincere ; who talk about religion and 
fight about it, and yet never want it, never try to realize 
it, never try to understand it. Remember those words ol: 
Ohrist — “ Ask and ye shall receive, seek and ye shall find, 
knock and it shall be opened unto you.” Those words were 
literally true, not figures or fictions. They were ground 
out of the heart’s blood of one of the greatest children of 
God who ever came to this world of ours, words which 
came as the fruit of realization, not from books, but from 
a man who had realized God JRimself, and had felt God 
who had spoken with God, lived with God, a hundred times 
more intensely than you or I see this building. Who wants 
God? That is the question. Do you think all this mass 
of people in the world want God, and cannot get Him?' 
That cannot be, What want is there without its object ? 
Do you ever see a man wanting to breathe and there is no 
air for him to breathe ? Did you ever hear of a man who 
wanted to eat, and there was no food outside? Whafe 
creates these desires ? The existence of external things^ 
It was the light that made the eyes ; it was the sound that 
made the ears. So every desire in human beings has been 
created by something which already existed outside, and 
this desire for perfection, for reaching the goal, and get- 
ting beyond nature, how can it be there, until something haS' 
drilled it into the soul of mat, created it, and made it live 
there ? He, therefore, in whom this desire is awakened, 
will reach the goal. But who wants ? We want everything^ 
but God. This is not religion that you see all around you. 
My lady has varieties of furniture from all over the world 
in her parlour, but now it is the fashion to have a Japanese 
something, and she buys a vase and puts it in some corner.. 
Such is religion with the vast majority ; they have all sorts 
of things for enjoyment, and without just a little flavour- 
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of religion, life is nofc all right, because society would criti- 
cise. Society says something ; so, he or she has some reli- 
gion. This is the present state of religion in the world. 

A disciple went to his master and said to him : “ Sir, 
i want religion,” The master looked at the young man, 
and did not speak ; only smiled. The young man came 
every day, and insisted that he wanted religion. But the 
old man knew better than the young man. One day, when 
it was very hot, he asked the joung man to go to the river 
with him and take a plunge. The young man plunged in, 
and the old man who went after him held the young man 
down under the water by force. When the young man 
had struggled for a good while, he let him go, and, when 
the young man came up, asked him what he wanted most 
while he was under the water. “ A breath of air,” the dis- 
ciple answered. “ Do yon want Grod that way ? If you 
do, you will get Him in a moment, Until you have that 
thirst, that desire, you cannot get religion however you 
struggle with your intellect, or your books, or your forms. 
Until that thirst is awakened in you, you are no better 
than any atheist, only that the atheist is sincere and you 
are not. 

A great sage used to say ; “ Suppose there is a thief 
in a room, and somehow he gets ‘to know that there is a 
•vast mass of gold in the next room, and there is only a 
thin partition' between the two rooms, what would be 
the condition of that thief? He would be sleepless, he 
would not be able t.o eat, or do anything. His whole 
mind would be on that gold. How to drill a hole in jo that 
•wall, and get at the wealth would be his whole thought, 
and do you mean to say that, if all these people really 
believed that the mine of happiness, of blessedness, of 
.glory, God Himself, were here, they would again go and 
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do just as usual in the world, without trying to get 
God ?” As soon as a roan begins to believe there is a 
God, he becomes mad with longing to get to Him. 
Others may go their way, but as soon as a man is sure 
that there is a much higher life than that which he is 
leading here, as soon as he feels sure that the senses are not 
all, that this limited, material body is as nothing com- 
pared with the immortal, eternal, undying bliss of the 
Self, he becomes mad until he finds this bliss out for 
himself, and this madness, this thirst, this mania, is 
what is called the “awakening” to religion, and when 
that has come, a man is beginning to be religious. But 
it takes a long time. All these forms and ceremonies, these 
prayers and pilgrimages, these books, bells, candles, and 
priests, are the preparations : they take off the impurities 
from the soul : and when the soul has become pure, it 
naturally wants to get to its own source, the mine of all 
purity, God himself. J ust as a piece of iron which had been 
covered with the dust of centuries, though it was lying 
near a huge magnet all the time, is not attracted, when by 
some cause or other this dust is cleared off, its natural 
attraction is aroused, and the iron is drawn towards the 
magnet ; so this human soul, covered with the dust of ages, 
impurities, wickedness, and sins, after millions of birthsj 
by these forms and ceremonies, by doing good to others, 
loving others, being purified, and when it is purified 
enough, its natural attractions come, and it wakes up and 
struggles towards God. This is the beginning of religion. 

Yet, all these forms and symbols are simply the 
beginning ; not love proper. Love, we hear spoken of 
everywhere. Everyone says love God. Men do not know 
what it is to love ; if they did, they would not talk so 
easily about it. Everyman says he can love, and then in 
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five minutes finds out there was no love in his nature. 
Every woman says she can love, and finds out in thre6> 
minutes that she cannot. The world is full of talk of love^ 
but it is hard to love. ‘Where is love ? How do you know 
that there is love ? The first test of love is that it knows- 
no bargain. So long as you see a man love another to get 
something, you may know that it is not love ; it is shop- 
keeper’s love. Wherever there is any question of buying 
or selling, it is no more love. So when any man is pray- 
ing to God : “Give me this and give me that,” it is not 
love. How can it be ? I give you my little prayer, and yoU' 
give me something in return ; that is what it is, mere 
shop-keeping. 

There was a certain great king who went to hunt in a 
forest, and there he happened to meet a sage. He had a 
little conversation with this sage and became so pleased 
with him that he asked him to accept a present from him. 
“Ho,” says the sage. “I am perfectly satisfied with my 
condition ; these trees give me enough fruits to eat ; these 
beautiful pure streams ‘supply me with all the water I 
want I 1 sleep in these caves. What do I care for your 
presents, though you be an emperor,” The emperor says : 
“Just to purify myself, to gratify me, take some present, 
and come with me into the city.” At last the sage con- 
sented to go with this emperor, and he was brought into 
the emperor’s palace, wherein were gold, and jewellery, and 
marble, and most wonderful things. Wealth and power 
were manifest in this palace, and there that poor sage from 
the forest was ushered in. The emperor asked h^m to wait 
a minute while he repeated his prayer, and he went into a 
corner and began to pray ; “Lord, give me more wealth 
more children,' more territory.” In the meanwhile, the 
sage got up, and began to walk away. The emperor saw 
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him. going, and went after him. “Stay, Sir, you did not 
take my present, and are going away.” The sage turned 
round to him and said ; “Beggar, I do not beg of beggars. 
Ydhat can you give ? You have been begging yourself all 
the time.” That is not the language of love. What is the 
difierence between love and shop-keeping, if you ask God to 
give you this, and give you that ? The first test of love is 
that it knows no bargaining : it always gives. Love takes 
upon itself the stand of a giver and never that of a taker. 
Savs the child of God : “K God wants, I give Him even 
my threadbare coat, but I do not want anything of Him. 

I want nothing in this universe. I ‘love Him because I 
want to love Him, and I ask no favour in return. Who 
cares whether God is almighty or not, because I do not 
want any power from Him, nor any manifestation of 
His power. Sufficient for me that He is the God of love. 

I ask no more questions.” 

The second test is that love knows no fear. How can 
you frighten love ? Does the lamb love the lion ? The 
mouse the cat ? The slave the master ? Slaves sometimes- 
stimulate love, but is it love ? Where do you ever seepove 
in fear ? It is always sham. So long as man thinks of 
God, as sitting above the clouds with reward in one hand 
and punishment in the other, there can be no love. 
With love never comes the idea of fear or anything 
that makes us afraid. Think of a young mother in the 
street and a dog barking at her ; she flies into the next 
house. Suppose the next day she is in the street with- 
her child and a lion is upon the child ; where will be her 
position? Just in the mouth of the lion, protecting her 
child. Love conquered all fear. So also in love to God. 
Who cares whether God is a rewarder or a punisher ? 
That is not the thought of a lover. Think of a judge when 
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he comes home, what does his wife see in him ? Not a 
■judge, or a rewarder, or a punisher, bub her husband, her 
love. What do the children see in him ? Their loving 
father ; not the punisher, or a [rewarder. So the children 
of God never see in Him a punisher or a rewarder. It 
is all outside people, who |have never tested love, that 
begin to fear, and quake their lives out. Oast off all fear 
— these horrible ideas of God as a punisher or rewarder, 
though they may have their use in savage minds. Some 
men, even the most intellectual, are spiritual savages, 
and these ideas may help them. But to men who are 
spiritual, men who are approaching religion, in whom 
spiritual insight is awakened, such ideas are simply child- 
ish, simply foolish. 

The third is still a higher test. Love is always the 
highest ideal. When one has passed through the first two 
•states — when he has thrown off all shop-keeping and cast 
off all fear — ho then begins to realize that love was always 
the highest ideal. How many times in this world we see 
that the most beautiful woman loves the ugliest man. How 
many times we see one of the handsomest of men love a 
very ugly woman. Where is the attraction to them ? Those 
that are standing aside see the ugly man or the ugly woman 
but nob tho lover, to the lover they are the most beautiful 
beings that ever existed. How is it ? The woman who 
was loving the ugly man, loved, as ic were, the ideal of 
beauty which was in her own brain, and projected it over 
this ugly man, and what she worshipped and loved was 
not the ugly man but her own ideal. That man was, as 
it were, only the suggestion and upon that suggestion 
she threw her own ideal, and covered it, and it became 
her object of worship. Now, this applies in every case 
where we love. Think how many of us have very 
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common looking brothers or sisters ; yet the very idea of 
brother makes them to us the handsomest of menj and 
the very idea of sister makes them the handsomest of 
xvomen. 

The philosophy in the background is that each one 
projects his ideal and worships that. This esternal world 
is only the world of suggestion. All that we see, we 
project out of our own minds. A grain of sand gets into 
the shell of an oyster. It begins to irritate the oyster; 
the oyster immediately covers the sand with a secretion 
of its own juice, and the result is the beautiful pearl. This 
is what we are all doing. External things are only the 
bits of sand which are making the suggestions, and over 
these we project our own ideals, and cover the externals. 
The wicked will see this world as a perfect hell, and the 
good will seo it as a perfect heaven. Lovers see this world 
as full of love, and haters as full of hatred, fighters see 
nothing but fighting in the world, peace-makers nothing 
but peace, the perfect man sees nothing but God. So we 
always worship ou r highest ideals, and when we have 
reached the point, when we love the ideal as the ideal, all 
arguments and doubts have vanished for ever. Who cares 
whether a God can be demonstrated or not ? The ideal can 
never escape, because it is a part of my own nature. I 
shall only, question that ideal, when I question my own 
existence, and as I cannot question the one, I shall not 
question the other. Who cares whether science can 
demonstrate to me a God outside of myself, living some- 
where, managing this universe by fits and starts, creating 
it for several days, and then going to sleep for the rest 
of time? Who cares whether God can be Almighty and 
All-Merciful at the same time, or not ? Who cares 
whether He is the rewarder of mankind, whether He 
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looks at US with the eyes of a tyrant, or with the eyes 
of a beneficent monarch ? The lover has passed beyond 
all these things, beyond rewards and punishments, 
beyond fears or doubts, or scientific, or any other 
demonstration. Sufficient unto him is the ideal of 
love, and is it not self-evident that this universe 
is but a manifestation of this love ? What is it 
that makes atoms come and join atoms, sets 
big planets fiying towards each other, attracts man to 
woman, woman to man, human beings to human beings, 
animals to animals, drawing the whole universe, as 
it were towards one centre ? This is what is called 
love. Its manifestation is from the lowest atom to 
the highest ideal, omnipresent, all-pervading, every- 
where is this love, What is manifesting itself as 
attraction in sentient and insentient, in the particular 
and in the universal, is the love of God, It is the one 
motive power that is in the universe. Under the 
impetus of that love, Christ stands to give up his life 
for humanity, Buddha for an animal, the mother for the 
child, the father for the wife. It is under the impetus of 
the same love, that men are ready to give up their lives 
for their country, and strange to say, under the impetus 
of that same love, the thief goes to steal, the murderer 
to murder ; for, even in these causes, the spirit is the one 
but the manifestation is difierent. This is the one 
motive power in the universe. The thief had love for 
gold ; the love was there, but it was misdirected. So, in 
all crimes, as well as in all virtuous actions, behind 
stands that eternal love. Suppose one of you takes out 
a piece of paper from your pocket, and writes a cheque 
for a thousand dollars for the poor of New York, and, at 
the same time, I take a piece of paper, and I try to forge 
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your name. The light will be the same for both ; you 
and I are responsible for the manifestation ; it is not 
light that is to blame. Unattached, yet shining in 
everythin gj the motive power of the universe, without 
which the universe will fall to pieces in a moment, is 
love ; and this love is God. 

“None, 0 beloved, loves the husband for the hus- 
band's sake, but for the Self that is in the husband she 
loves the husband ; none, O beloved, ever loves the wife 
for the wife’s sake, but for the Self that is in the wife, 
'Uo one ever loved anything else, except for the Self.” 
'Even this selfishness, which is so much condemned, 
is but a manifestation of the same love. Stand 
aside from this play, do not m'ix in it, but see this 
wonderful panorama, this grand drama, this wonder- 
ful harmony ; all are manifestations of the same love. 
Even in selfishness, that Seif will multiply, grow and 
grow. That one Self, the one man, will become two 
selves when he gets married, several, when he gets 
children, will become a whole village, a whole city and 
yet grow and grow until he will take the whole world as 
his Self, the whole universe as his Self. That Self in the 
long run will gather all men, all women, all children, all 
animals the whole universe. It will have grown into one 
mass of universal love, infinite love and that love is God. 

Thus, we come to what is called supreme Bhakti, 
supreme devotion, when forms and symbols have fallen 
ofi'. One who has reached that cannot enter into any sect, 
for all sects are in him. What shall he enter ? Such a one 
cannot enter into any temple or church, for all churches 
and temples are in him. Where is the church big enough 
for him ? Such a one cannot bind himself down to 
certain limited forms. Where is the limit for unlimitea 
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Love, with whom he has become one ? In all religions, 
which take up this ideal of love, we find the struggle to 
express it. Although we understand what this love means 
and though we see that everything in this world of 
affections and attractions is but a manifestation, partial 
or otherwise, of that Infinite Love, the expression which 
has been attempted by sages and saints of different 
nations, yet we find them ransacking the powers of langu- 
age until the most carnal expressions stand transfigured. 

Thus sang the royal Hebrew sage, thus sang they of 
India : “0 beloved, one kiss of Thy lips, one that has 

been kissed by Thee, his thirst for Thee increaseth for 
ever. All sorrows cease, and he forgets the past, present 
and future and only thinks of Thee alone.” That is the 
madness of the lover when all desires have vanished. Who 
cares for salvation ? Who cares to be saved ? Who cares to 
be perfect even ? Who cares for freedom, says the lover. 

I do not want wealth, no, not even health ; I do not 
want beauty, do not want intellect ; let me be born again 
and again amid all the evils that are in the world ; I will' 
not complain but let me love Thee and that for love’s 
sake. That is the madness of love which finds its ex- 
pression in these songs, and the highest, most expressive 
strongest, the most attractive human love is that between 
the sexes, and it was, therefore, that language which 
took up. It was the madness of sexual love that was the 
faintest echo of the mad love of the saint. These are they 
who want to become mad inebriated with love of God ; 
“ God intoxicated men.” They want to drink the "Jup of 
love which has been brewed by saints and sages of every 
religion, in which those great lovers of God have poured 
their heart’s blood, into which have been concentrated' 
all the hopes of those who have loved without seeking 
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reward, who wanted love itself. They wanted nothing 
beyond love ; the reward of love is love and what a re- 
ward it is ! It is the only thing that takes off all sorrows, 
the only cup by the drinking of which, this disease of 
the world vanishes. Man becomes divinely mad, and 
forgets that he is man. 

Lastly, we find that all these various systems, 
converge to that one point, that perfect union. We always 
begin as Dualists. God is a separate being, and I am a 
separate being, Love comes in the middle, and man begins 
to approach God, and God, as it were, begins to approach 
man. Man takes up all the various relationships of life, 
as father, as mother, as friend, as lover ; he exists as 
all these and the last point comes when he becomes one 
with the object of worship, I am you, and you are 
I, and worshipping you, I worship myself, and in wor- 
shipping myself, I worship you. There we find the 
highest culmination of that with which man begins. Where 
we begin, there we end. At the beginning it was love for 
the Self, but the claims of the little self made love selfish : 
at the end, came the full blaze of light, when that Self had 
become the Infinite. That God, who, at first, was a body 
somewhere, became resolved, as it were, into infinite Love. 
Man himself was also transformed. He was approaching 
God, he was throwing off all vain desires of which he was 
full before. With desires vanished selfishness also vanish- 
•ed, and at the apex, he found that Love, Lover, and 
Beloved are One. 
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T WO worlds there are in which we live, one the^ 
External, the other the internal. Human progress^ 
has been, from times of yore, almost in parallel lines 
along both these worlds. The search began^in the exter- 
nal, and man at first wanted to get answers for all the 
deep problems from outside nature. Man wanted to satisfy 
his thirst for the beautiful and the sublime from all that 
surrounded him; man wanted’ to express himself and' 
all that was within him in the language of the con- 
crete : and grand, indeed, were the answers, most mar- 
vellous ideas of God and worship, most rapturous expres- 
sions of the beautiful. Sublime ideas came from the- 
external world indeed. But the other, opening out for 
humanity later, laid out before him a universe yet sub- 
limer, yet more beautiful and infinitely more expansive. 
In the Karma Kanda portion of the Yedas we find the- 
most wonderful ideas of religion inculcated. We find the- 
most wonderful ideas about an over-ruling Creator,. 
Preserver and Destroyer and this universe presented be- 
fore us in language sometimes the most soul-stirring. 
Most of you perhaps remember that most wonderful' 
sloha in the Rig Yeda Samhita where you get the descrip- 
tion of chaos, perhaps the sublimest that has ever been- 
attempted yet. In spite of all this we find it is only a- 
painting of the sublime outside, in spite of all this, we 
find that yet it is gross, that something of matter yet clings 

* A lecture delivered at Lahore on the 12th November, 1897. 
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CD tio it. Yet we find that it is only the expression of the 
lDfi.nite in the language of matter, in the language of the- 
finite, it is the infinite of the muscles and not of the mind. 
It is the infinite of space and not of thought. Therefore,, 
in the second portion or Jnana Kanda we find there is 
altogether a different procedure. The first was to search 
out from external nature the truths of the universe. The 
first attempt was to get the solution of all the deep pro- 
blems of life from the material world, Yasyc(,it6 hiTnavanto 
mahatvjam, 

‘•Whose glory these Himalayas declare.” This is 
a grand idea, but yet it was not grand enough for India. 
The Indian mind had to fall back — and the research took 
a different direction altogether from the external, the 
search came into the internal, from matter into mind. 
There arose the cry : “When a man dies, what becomes 
of him ?” Astityeke nayamastiti chaike^ etc. 

“Some say that he exists, others that he is gone ; say, 
O, King of Death what is truth An entirely different 
procedure we find here. The Indian mind got what was 
to be got from the external world, but it did not feel 
satisfied with that ; it wanted to search more, to dig in its 
own interior, to seek from its own soul, and the answer 
came. 

Upanishads, or Vedanta, A’ranyakas, or Rahasya 
is the name of this portion of the Vedas, Here we find 
at once that religion has got rid of all external formali- 
ties. Here we find at once not that spiritual things are 
told in the language of “matter, but that spirituality is 
preached in the language of spirit, the superfine in the 
language of the superfine. Ho more grossness attaches 
to it, no more is there any compromise with things that 
•concern us. Bold, brave, beyond our conception of the 
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present day, stand the giant minds of the sages of the 
Upanishads, declaring the noblest truths that have 
been preached unto humanity, without any compromise, 
without any fear. This my countrymen, 1 want to lay 
'before you. Even the Jnana Kanda of the Yedas is a vast 
•ocean ; many lives are necessary to understand even the 
least bit of it. Truly has it been said of the Upanishads 
'by Ramanuja that the Vedanta is the head, the shoulders, 
the created form of the Vedas, and surely enough it has 
become the Bible of modern India, The Hindus have 
the greatest respect for the Karma, Kanda of the Vedas, 
but for all practical purposes, we know that for ages, by 
^Sruti has been meant the Upanishads and the Upanishads 
alone. We know that all our great Philosophers, either 
Vyasa or Patanjali, or Gautama or even, the great father 
of all Philosophy, the great Kapila himself, whenever they 
wanted an authority for what they wrote, from the 
Upanishads every one of them got it and nowhere else, for 
it is therein that are the truths that remain for ever. 

There are truths that are true only in a certain line 
in a certain direction, under certain circumstances, and 
for certain times, those that are founded on the institution 
of the time : there are other truths that are based on the 
■nature of mau himself that must endure so long as man 
himself endures. There are the truths that alone can be 
■universal, and in spite of all the changes that we are sure 
■must have come in India as to our social surroundings, 
our methods of dress, our manner of eating, our mode 
of worship, even all these have changed, but th.se univer- 
sal truths of the Srutis, the marvellous Vedantic ideas 
stand in their own sublimity, immovable, unvanquishable, 
deathless, and immortal. Yet the germs of all the ideas 
^ihat are developed in the Upanishads have been taught al~ 
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raady in the Karma Randa. The idea of the cosmos, which 
ali sects of V'edantists had to take for granted, the psycho- 
logy which has formed the common basis of all Indian 
schools of thought had’been worked out already and pre- 
sented before the world. A few words, therefore, about it 
are necessary before we start into the spiritual 'portion of 
the Vedanta alone, and I want to clear myself of one thing 
first, that is, my use of the word Vedanta. Unfortunately 
there is a mistake committed many times in modern 
India, that the word Vedanta has reference only to the 
Advaitist system, but you must al'?7ays remember that im 
modern India there are the three Prasihanas for man to 
study. First of all there are the revelations, by which 
I mean the Upanishads, Secondly, among our philo- 
sophies, the Sutras of Vyasa have got the greatest- 
prominence on account of their being the summation of 
all the preceding systems of philosophy ; not that these- 
systems are contradictory to one another, but the one is 
based on theiother, it is a gradual unfolding of the theme 
which culminates in the Sutras of Vyasa ; and between 
the Upanishads and the Sutras which are the- 
systematising of the marvellous truths of the Vedanta,, 
come in the divine commentary of the Vedanta, Sri 
Gita. The Upanishads, the Gita, and the Vyasa Sutras 
therefore, have been taken up by every sect in India 
which wants to claim authority to be orthodox, whether 
Dualist, or Vaishnavist, or Advaitist, it matters little 
but the authorities of each are these three. We find that 
a S inkaracharya, or a Ramanuja, or a Madhwacharya, 
or a Vallabhacharya, or a Chaitanya — any one who 
wanted to propound a new sect — had to take up these- 
three systems and write only a new commentary on 
them. Therefore, it would be wrong to confine the- 
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word Yedanta only to one system which has arisen 
out of the Upanishads. All these have been covered 
‘by the word Yedanta. The Ramanujist has as much 
right to be called a Yedantist as the Advaitist ; in 
iact I will go a little further and say that what we really 
mean by the word Hindu is the word Yedantist , the word 
Yedantist wiil express it too. One idea more I want 
you to note, that although these three systems . have been 

•current in India almost from time immemorial for you 

must not believe that Sankara .was the inventor of the 
Advaitist system ; it existed ages before Sankara was 
•born ; he was one of its last representative. So was the 
Ramanujist system ; it existed ages before Ramanuja 
existed as we already know by the commentaries they 
•have written ; so were all the Dualistic systems that 
have existed side by side with the others, and with my 
httle knowledge I have come to the conclusion that 
they do not contradict each other. Just as in the case 
of the six Darsanas of ours, we find they are a 
grand unfolding of the grand principles, the music begin- 
ning the soft low tones, and ending in the triumphant 
blast of the Advaita, also in these three systems we find 
the gradual working up of the human mind towards 
higher and higher ideals, till everything is merged in that 
•wonderful unity which is reached in the Advaita systeha. 
Therefore, these three ore not contradictory. On the 
■other hand, I am bound to tell you that this has been 
a mistake committed by not a few. We find an Advaitist 
preacher keeps these texts which teach 
especially entire, and gets bold of the Dualistic or 
qualified -dualistic text and tries to bring them into his 
own meaning, Y^e find Dualistic teachers leaving those 
■passages that are expressly Dualistic alone, and getting 
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hold of Advaitic texts and trying to force them into a 
vDualistic meaning; they have been great men, our Gurus, 
yet there is such a saying as dosha^ even the faults 
ofa-GurU; must be told. I am of opinion that in this 
only they were mistaken, 'Wq need not go into text 
torturing, we need not go into any sort of religious dis- 
honesty, we need not go into any sort of grammatical 
twaddle, we need not go about trying to put our own ideas 
into texts which were meant for these ideas, but the 
work is plain and it is easier once you understand the mar- 
vellous doctrine of Adhikara Yedas. It is true that the 
XJpanisha.ds have one theme before them, W^hat is that 
knowing which we know everything else ? ” In modern 
language the theme of the XJpanisbads like the theme of 
every other knowledge is to find an ultimate unity of 
things, for you must remember that knowledge is nothing 
but finding unity in the rnidst of diversity. Each science 
is based upon this; all human knowledge is based upon ^ao 
finding of unity in the midst of diversity ; and if it is the 
task of small bits of human knowledge, which we call our 
sciences, to find unity in the midst of a few different pbeno - 
mena, the task becomes stupendous when the theme 
before us is to find unity in the midst of this marvellously 
diversified universe, different in name and form, different 
in matter and spirit, different in everything, each 
thought differing from every other thought, each form 
differing from every other form, how many plans, 
unending lohas — in the midst of this to find unity, this 
is the theme of the XJpanishads that we understand. 
On the other hand, the old idea of Arundhati Nyaya 
applies. To show a man the Pole Star, one takes the 
nearest star which is bigger than the Pole Star and 
more brilliant, and leads him to fix his mind on that 
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until at last he comes to the Pole Star. This is the task 
before us, and to prove my idea I have simply to show 
you the Upanishads, and you will see it. linearly 
every chapter begins with Dualistic teaching, upasana. 
Later on God is first taught as some one who is 
the Creator of this universe, its Preserver, and unto 
Him everything goes at last. He is One to be worshipped . 
the Kuler, the Guide of Nature, external and internal, yet 
as if he were something outside of Nature and external. 
One step further, and we find the same teacher teaching 
that this God is not outside Nature, but imminent in 
Nature. And at last both ideas are discarded and whatever 
is real is He ; there is no difference. Tat iwam asi^ 
SvetaJceto. That immanent one is at last declared to- be 
the same, that is no compromise ; here is no fear of 
others’ opinions. Truth, bold truth, has been taught in 
bold language, and we need not fear to preach the truth 
in the same bold language to-day, and by the grace of 
God I hope at least to be the bold one who dares to be 
that bold preacher. 

To go back to our preliminaries. There are first two 
things to be understood, one the psychological aspect 
common to all the Yedantic schools, and the other the 
cosmological aspect. To-day you find wonderful discoveries 
of modern science coming upon us like bolts from the blue, 
opening our eyes to marvels we never dreamt of. Man has 
long since discovered what he calls force. It is only the 
other day that man came to know that, even in the midst 
of this variety of forces, there is a unity. Man has just 
discovered that what he calls heat, or magnetism or electri- 
city, or so forth, are all convertible into one thing, and as 
such he ^pressed all that one unit force, whatever you 
may call it?. This has been done even in the Samhita, 
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old and ancient, hoary as the Satnhita is, that very idea of 
force I was referring you to. All the forces, either you 
call them gravitation, or attraction, or repulsion, either 
©zpressing themselves as heat, or electricity, or magnetism ■ 
are nothing, not one step further. Either they express 
themselves as though, reflected from the inner 

organs of man have one organ, and the unit from which 
they spring is what is called the pranoj. Again what is 
‘pTo.ncb ? Prana is spandana or vibration. When all this 
universe will have resolved back into its primal state, what 
becomes of this infinite force ? Do they think that it be- 
comes extinct ? Of course not. If it became extinct, 
what would be the cause of the next wave, because the 
motion is going in wave forms, rising, falling, rising again ? 
Here is the word srishti which expresses the universe, Mark 
that the word is not creation. I am helpless in talking 
English ; I have to translate the Sanskrit words any how. 
It is srishti, projection. Everything becomes finer and 
finer and is resolved back to the primal state from which it 
sprang, and there it remains for a time, puissant, to spring 
forth again. That is srishti, projection, And what be- 
comes of all these forces, the prana ? They are resolved 
back into the primal prana, and the prana becomes almost 
motionless — not entirely motionless, but almost motionless 
— and that -is what is described in the sukta. “It vibrated 
without vibrations,” an anidavatam. There are many diflS.- 
cult texts in the TJpanishads to understand, especially in 
the use of technical phrases. Eor instance, the word vayu 
to move ; many times it means air and many times motion, 
and often people confuse one with the other. We have to 
take care of this. “It existed in that form.” .^nd what 
becomes of what you call matter ? The forces permeate all 
matter ; they all dissolve into ether, from which they again 
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-come out ; and the first to come out was akasa. Whether 
you translate it as ether, or anything else, this is the idea, 
that this ahasa is the primal form of matter. This ahasot- 
vibrates under the action of prana, and when the next 
srishti is coming up, as the vibration becomes quicker, the 
akasa is lashed into all these wave forms which we call 
suns, moons, and systems. 

Yadidain kincha ^agat sarvaiii prana ejati nissritam. 

We read again ; “Everything in this universe has 
been projected, prana vibrating.” You must remark the 
word e^ati because it comes 'from eg,, to vibrate. Nissritam 
— projected, yadidam kincha — whatever is this universe. 

This is a part of the cosmological side. There are 
many details working into it. For instance, how the pro- 
cedure takes place, how there is first ether, and bow from 
the ether come other things, how that ether begins to 
vibrate, and from that •sayii comes, But the one idea is 
here, that it is from the finer that the grosser has come. 
Gross matter is the last to come and the most external 
and this gross matter had the finer matter before it. Yet 
we see that the whole thing has been resolved into two, 
and there is not yet any unity. There is the unity of 
force, prana : there is the unity of matter called akasa. 
Is there any unity to be found among them again ? 
Oan they be melted into one ? Our modern science is 
mute here, has not yet found its way out, and if it is 
finding its way out, just as it has been slowly finding 
the same‘^M prana and the same ancient akasa, it will 
have t"^anety along the same lines. The next inity is 
the that impersonal being, known by its old 

mythologicJ^bj ^me as Brahma, the four-headed Brahma, 
and psychologfi '.lly called mahat. This is where the 
two unite. Whau is called your mind is only a bit of 
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the ma.liai caught in the trap of the brain, and the 
sum-totai of all brains caught in tbe meshes of mahat 
is "vkat you call samashti. Analysis bad to go further ! 
it was not yet complete. Here we were each one of 
us, as it were, a microcosm, and the world taken alto- 
gether is the macrocosm. But whatever is in the vyashti 
we may safely conjecture that a similar thing is happening 
also outside. If we had the power to analyse our own 
minds, we might safely conjecture that the same thing is 
happening in our own minds. TV^hat is this mind, is the 
question. In modern times, in Western countries, as 
physical science is making rapid progress, as physiology 
is step by step conquering stronghold after stronghold of 
old religions, the Western people do not know where to 
stand, because to their great despair modern physiolgoy 
has identified the mind with the brain at every step. And 
that we in India have known always — that was the first 
proposition the Hindu boy should learn — that the mind is 
matter, only finer. The body is gross, and behind the 
body is what we call the sukshma sarim, the fine body 
or mind. This is also material, only finer : and it is not 
the atman. I will not translate this word to you in 
English, because the idea does not exist in Europe ; it is 
untranslatable. The modern attempt of German philoso- 
phers is to translate the word atm%n by the word ‘self,^ 
and until that word is universally accepted it is impossible 
to use it. So call it as self or anything, it is our atman,, 
This atman is the real man behind. It is the atman that 
uses the material mind as its instrument, its antahharana, 
as the psychological term for the mind is. And the mind 
by means of a series of internal organs works the visible 
organs of the body. What is mind ? It was only the 
other day that Western philosophers have come to know 
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that the eyes are not the real organs of vision, but that 
behind these are other organs, the indriyas^ and if these 
are destroyed, a man may have a thousand eyes, like Indra, 
but there will be no sight for him. Aye, your philosophy 
starts with this assumption, that by vision is not meant 
the external vision. The real vision bolongs to the inter- 
nal _organs, the brain centres inside. You may call them 
what you like, but it is not that the indriyas are the 
eyes, or the nose or the ears. And the sum- total of all 
these indriyas plus the manas^ huddhi^ chitta^ aJianhara 
is what is called the mind, and if the modern physiolo- 
gist comes to tell you that the brain is what is called 
the mind and that the brain is formed of so many organs® 
you need not be afraid at all ; tell him your philosophers 
knew it always ; it is the very alpha of your religion. 

Well, then, we have to understand now what is meant 

by this manas, huddhi^ chitta, ahanhara^ etc. First of all 
let there be chitta : it is the mind stuff. That part of the 
makat — it is the generic name for the mind itself, including 
all its various states. Suppose here is a lake, on a 
summer evening, smooth and calm, without a ripple on its 
surface. Let us call this the chitta. And suppose any- 
body throws a stone upon this lake, What happens ? 
First there is the action, the blow given to the water ; next 
the water ascends and sends a reaction towards the stone, 
and that reaction takes the form of a wave. First the 

water vibrates a little and immediatey sends back a reac- 
tion in the form of a wave. The chitta let us compare to 

this lake, and the external objects are like these,;, stones 
thrown into it. As soon as it comes in contact with any 
external object by means of these indriyas — the indriyas 
must be there to take these external objects inside — there 
is a vibration, what is called the manas indecisive. Next 
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ftero 7 ? a reaction, the determinative faculty, Jmddhi, and 
along with this huddhi flashes the idea aha?7i and the 
c-::tcrnal object. Suppose there is a mosquito sitting upon 
mj- hand. This sensation is carried to my cJiitia and this 
vibrates a little ; this is the psychological manas. Then 
there is reaction, and immediately comes the idea that I 
have a mosquito on my hand, and that .[ shall have to 
drive it off. Thus these stones are thrown into the lake, 
but in the case of the lake every blow that comes to it is 
from the external world, while in the case of the lake of 
the mind the blows may either come from the external 
world, or the internal world. This is what is called the 
■ miiahkarna. Along with it you ought tu understand one 
thing more that will help us in understanding the Advaita 
system later on. It is this. All of you must have seen 
pearls, and most of you know how pearls are made. Some 
irritating grain of dust or sand enters into the body of the 
mother-of-pearl oyster, and sets up an irritation there, and 
the oyster’s body reacts towards the irritation and covers 
the little grain with its own juice. That crystallizes and 
forms the pearl. So the whole universe is like that, the 
universe is the pearl which is being formed by us. What 
we get from the external world is simply the blow, Even 
to know that blow we have to react, and as soon as we 
react, we project really a portion of our own mind towards 
the blow and then we come to know of it. It is really our 
own mind as it has been shaped by the blow. Therefore 
it is clear even to those who want to believe in a hard-and- 
fast realism of an external world, and they cannot but 
admit it in these days of physiology, that supposing that 
we represent the external world by “ X ” what we know 
really is “ X ” plus mind, and this mind element is so great 
'that -it has covered the whole of that “X” which has 
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remained unknown and unknowable throughout, and* 
therefore if there is an external world it is always un- 
known and unknowable. What we know of it is 
as moulded, formed, fashioned by our own mind. So with 
the internal world. The same applies as about our 
own soul, the atman. In order to know the atman 
we shall have to know it through the mind, and there- 
fore what little we know of this atman is simply the 
Oilman plus the mind, that is to say, the atman covered 
over, fashioned, and moulded by the mind and nothing 
more. We shall come to this a little later, but we will 
remember it here. 

The next thing to understand is this. The question 
arose, this body is the name of one continuous stream of 
matter. Every moment we are adding material to it and 
every moment material |is getting out of it, like unto a 
river continually flowing, vast masses of water always 
changing places ; at the same time we take up the whole 
in imagination and call it the same river. What do we 
call the river ? Every moment the water is changing, the 
shore is changing ; every moment the trees and plants, the 
leaves, and foliage are changing; what is the river?’ 
It is the name of this series of changes. So with the 
mind. There is the Buddhistic side, the great Kshanika 
Vijnama Vada doctrine, most difficult to understand, 
but most rigorously and logically worked out, and this 
arose also in India in opposition to some part of the 
Vedanta. That had to be answered, and we will see how 
later on, it could only be answered by Advaitism and by 
nothing else. We will see also how, in spite of people’s- 
curious notions about Advaitism, people’s fright about 
Advaitism, it is the salvation of the world, because therein 
alone is the reason of things. Dualism and other things^ 
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are very good as roeans of worship, very satisfying to • 
the mind, may be it has helped the mind onward ; but 
if man wants to be rational and religious at the same^ 
time. .Advaita is the one system in the world for him. 
Well, now, the mind is a similar rjver, continually 
emptying itself at one end, and filling itself at 
the other end. Where is that unity which we call the 
atman ? The idea was this, that in spite of this continuous- 
change in the body, and in spite of this continuous change 
in the mind, our ideas are unchangeable, our ideas of 
things are unchangeable , therefore, as rays of light com- 
ing from different quarters, if they fall upon a screen, or 
a wall, or upon something that is not changeable, then 
and then alone it is possible for them to form a unity, 
then and then alone it is possible for them to form one 
complete whole. Where is the unity in the human 
organs, falling upon which, as it were, the various ideas 
will come to unity and become one complete whole ? 
This certainly cannot be the mind ; seeing that it also 
changes. Therefore, there must be something which is 
neither the body nor the mind, that which changes not, 
the unchangeable,, upon which all our ideals, our sensa- 
tions fail to form a unity, and a complete whole, and 
this is the real soul, the atman of man. And seeing 

that everything material, either you call it fine matter,, 
or mind, must be changeful : seeing that what you 
call gross matter, the external world, must also be 
changeful in comparison to that ; this unchangeable- 
something can no more be of material substance ; there- 
fore it is spiritual , that is to say, it is not matter, indes- 
tructible, unchangeable, 

Next will come the question — apart from those 
old arguments which apply in the external world, the - 
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arguments from Design — who created this external 
world, who created matter, etc.? The idea here is to 
know truth only from the inner [nature of man, and 
the question arises just in the same way as it arose 
about the soul : taking for granted that there is a 
soul, unchangeable, in each man, which is neither the 
mind, nor the body, there is still a unity of idea among 
the souls, a unity of feeling, of sympathy. How is it 
possible that my soul can act upon your soul, where is the 
medium through which it can work, where is the medium 
through which it can acti? How is it I can feel anything 
about your soul ? What is it that is in touch both with 
your soul, and with my soul ? Therefore there is a meta- 
physical necessity of admitting another soul, for it must 
be a soul which acts in contact with all the different souls 
and in matter ; one soul which covers and interpenetrates 
all the infinite number of souls in the world, in and 
through which it lives, in and through which it sympa- 
thises, and loves, and works for one another. And this 
universal soul is Paramatman^ the Lord God of the uni- 
verse. Again, it follows that because the soul is not made 
of matter, since it is spiritual, it cannot obey the laws of 
matter, it cannot be judged by the laws of matter. It is 
therefore deathless and changeless — Nainam chhindanti 
sastrani, etc. “This Self the fire cannot burn, nor instru- 
ments pierce, the sword cannot cut it asunder, the air can- 
not dry it up, nor the water melt ; unconquerable, death- 
less, and birthless, is this Self of man.” What is this Self 
doing then ? We have known that, according to Gita and 
according to Vedanta, this individual Self is also vibAu, is 
according to Kapila, omnipresent. Gf course there are 
sects in India according to which this Self is anu; but what 
they mean is anu manifestation : its real nature in 
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There comes another ideaj startling perhaps, jet a 
characteristically Indian idea, and if there is any idea that 
is common to all our sects, it is this. Therefore I beg you 
to pay attention to this one idea and to remember it, for’ 
this is the very foundation of everything that we have in 
India. The idea is this. You have heard of the doctrine 
of physical evolution preached in the Y^estern world, bj 
the German and the JEnglish savants. It tells us that the 
bodies of the different ani» als are really one, the differ- 
ences that we see are but different expressions of the same 
series, that from the lowest worm to the highest and the- 
most saintly man it is but one, the one changing into the 
other and so on, going up and up, higher and higher and 
higher, until it obtains perfection. We had that also. 
Declares our Yogi Patanjali Jaiyanira ‘parinamaJi : one 
species —the jati is a species — changes into another 
species, evolution ; parinamah means one thing changing 
into another, just as one species changes into another. 
Where do we differ from the European ? Frakrityapurat 
“ By the infilling of Nature.” The European says it is 
competition, natural and sexual selection, etc., that forces 
one body to take the form of another. But here is 
another idea, a still better analysis, going deeper into the- 
thing, and saying : “By the infilling of nature.” What 
is meant by this infilling of nature ? We admit that the 
amoeba goes higher and higher until it becomes a Buddha 
we admit that, but we aije at the same time, as much 
certain that you cannot get any amount of work out of a 
machine until you put it in on the other side. The sum- 
total of energy remains the same, whatever the form it 
may take. If you want a mass of enei-gy at one end 
you have got to put in at the other end, it may be im 
another form, bub the amount must be the same. There- 
28 
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fore if a Buddha is the one end of the change, 
m .ust have been the Buddha also. It the Buddha 

is the evolved euneba, the amoeba . 

•Raddha also. If this universe is the manifesta ion o 
almost infinite amount of energy, when this universe was 
.•ha state oi p,.Uya it must have been he involved 
amount o£ energy. It cannot have been otberw se^ A 
.such it follows that every soul is infinite, Br 
lowest worm that crawls under our feet to the noble. 
Ld greatest saints, all Shave this infinite power, infin. e 

.“rity, and infinite everything. Only the 

Le decree of manifestation. The worm is only manifest- 
ng jut a little bit of that energy; you have manifes^d 
"Le, another god-man manifested still more . tha 

i^all thedffierence. But it is there all the same. Says 

iPAtanjali ; , , .7 s 

Tatah hshetrikavat, 

•‘Just as the peasant irrigating his field.” He has 

little corner that comes into his field and bring 

tte" Horn a reservoir somewhere, and perhaps he ha 

' ta little lock that prevents the water from rushin 

f . Ujg field When be wants water he has simp.y 
into his fiel . ,^3 „„ 

power haslofto be added, it is alread 
power. The p evervoce of us, every beiu 

laHs Mfor»^ such a reservoir of st.ngth 

Llitepower.infinite^ 

■ • nnlv these loclvS, tnese uuvaido 

t m eUreslg what we really are to the fullest. An 
IrZse bodms become more and more finely organise 

,, the ta,uasagu,^a "“tlr I 

"JZ ComTs^rniflsranTtherefore it has been th 
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•our people have been so careful about eating and drinking and 
the food question. It may be that the ideas have been lost, 
just as with our child-marriage— which, though not belong- 
ing to the subject I may take as an example ; if I have 
another opportunity I will talk to you of these, but the 
ideas behind child- marriage are the only ideas through 
which there can be a real civilization. There cannot be any- 
thing else. Just if a man or a woman were allowed the 
•freedom to take up any man ora woman as his wife or her 
husband, if individual pleasure, if satisfaction of animal 
instincts, were to be allowed to run loose in society, the 
result must be evil, evil children, wicked and demoniacal. 
Aye, man in every country is on the one hand producing 
these brutal children, and on the other hand multiplying 
•the police forces to keep these brutes down. The question 
is not how to destroy evil that way, but how to prevent 
•the very birth of evil, and so long as you live in socieoy 
your marriage certainly affects me and everyone else, and 
therefore, society has the right to dicijate whom you shall 
marry, and whom you shall not. And such great ideas have 
been behind the system of child- marriage here ; what they 
call the astrological jati of the bride and bridegroom. And 
in passing I may remark •that according to Llanu a child 
who is born of lust is not an Aryan, The child whose very 
conception and whose death is according to the rules of the 
^edas, such is an Aryan. Yes, and less of these Aryan 
children are being produced in evory country, and the 
■result is the mass of evil which we call Kali Yuga. But we 
■have lost all this ; it is true we cannot carry all these ideas 
-to the fullest length now, it is perfectly true we have 
made almost a caricature of some of these great ideas, It 
is perfectly true that the , fathers and mothers, are not 
■what they were in old times, neither is society so educated 
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as it used to be, neither has society that love for individual 
that it used to have. But, however the working out ma 
be, the principle is sound, and if one work has becom 
defective, if one idea has failed, take it up, and work it ou 
etter ; why kill the principle ? The same applies to th 
food questions ; the work and details are bad, very ba 
indeed, but that does not hurt the principle. The principl 
is eternal and must be there. Work it out afresh an 
make a reform application. 

This is the one great idea of the atman in India whic 
every one of our sects has got to believe only as we wi 
find, the Dualists preach that this atman by evil work 
becomes sanlcocha^ all its powers and its nature beeom 
contracted, and by good works again that nature expand 
And the Advaitist says that the atman never expands 
contracts, but seems to do so, it appears to have beco 
contracted. That is all the difference, but all have the o 
idea that our atman has all the powers already, not th 
anything will come to it from outside, not that anything w 
drop into it from the skies. Mark you, your Yedas a 
not inspired, but expired, not that they came from an 
where outside, but they are eternal laws living in eve 
soul The Yedas are in the soul of the ant, in the soul 
the God. The ant has only to evolve and get the body o 
sage or a Rishi, and the Yedas will come o 
eternal laws expressing themselves. This is one great i 
to understand, that our power was already ours, our sal 
tion is already inside. Say, either that it has become c 
tracted, or say that it has been covered with the veil 
onaya, it matters little ; the idea is there already ; 
must have to believe in that, believe in the possibility 
everybody, even in the lowest man there is the same po 
Jeiiity as in the Buddha. This is the doctrine of the atm 
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But now coinos a fcremondous fight. Horo are the 
Buddhists, who equally analyse the body into a material 
stream and as equally analyse the mind into another, 
And as abouu this atmctn they state that it is unnecessary, 
we need not assume the atman at all. What use of a 
substance and qualities adhering to the substance ? We 
say gunas, qualities, and qualities alone. It is illogical 
to assume two causes where bne will explain the whole 
thing. And the fight went on, and all the theories which 
held the doctrine of substance were thrown on the ground 
by the Buddhists. There was a break-up along the 
line of all those who held on to the doctrine of substance 
and qualities that you have a soul, and I have a soul, 
and every one has a soul separate from the mind and 
body and each one individual. So far we have seen 
that the idea of Dualism is all right, for there is the 
body, there is then the fine mind, there is this atnum 
and in and through all the atman is that paramatm%n, 
God. The difficulty is here, that this atman and 
.paramatman are both so-called substances, to which the 
mind and body and so-called substances adhere like so 
many qualities. ISTobody has ever seen a substance, 
none can ever conceive ; what is the use of thinking of 
this substance ? Why not become a Kshamiha^ and say 
that whatever exists is lihis succession of mental currents 
and nothing more. They do not adhere to each other, 
they do not form a unit, one is chasing the other, like 
waves in the ocean, never complete, never forming one 
unit whole. Man is a succession of waves, and when 
one goes away it generates another and so on, and the 
•cessation of these wave forms is wh.at is called Nirvana, 
ifou see that Dualism is mute before this, it is impossible 
’that it can bring up any argument, and the Dualistie 
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God also cannot be retained here. The idea of a God’ 
that is omnipresent, and yet is a person who creates^ 
without hands, and moves without feet^ and so on, and- 
who has created • the universe as a Kumbhahara^ creates- 
a ghatoj \ — the Buddhist declares that if this is God he is- 
going to fight this God and not worship it. This universe 
is full of misery ; if it is the work of a God, we are 
going to fight this God. And secondly, this God is- 
illogical and impossible, as all of you are aware. We- 
need not go into the defects of the design as all our 
Kshanikas had to declare, and so this personal God fell 
to pieces. Truth, and nothing but truth, you declare- 
is your one word ; Satyameva jayati, 

“Truth alone triumphs, and not untruth.” Through^ 
truth alone the way to Devo.yanam lies. Everybody 
marches forward under that banner ; aye, but it is only 
to smash weak man’s position under his own. You- 
come with your Dualistic idea of God to pick up a 
quarrel with a poor man who is worshiping an image, - 
and you think you are wonderfully rational, you can 
break him up and if he turns round and smashes up- 
your own personal God, and calls that an imaginary 
ideal, where ai’e you ? You fall back on faith and so on 
or raise up the cry of atheism, the old cry of weak man 
— whosoever defeats him is an atheist. If you are to- 
be rational, be rational all along the line, and if not 
allow others the same privilege which you ask for your- 
self. How can you prove the existence of this God?' 
On the other hJind, it can be disproved almost. There 
is not a shadow of proof as to his existence, and" there 
is some proof to the contrary. How will you prove his"^ 
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existence with your God, and hie gunas^ and an icfinite 
number of stuIs which are substance and each soul an 
individual ? In what are you an individual ? You are 
not as a body, for you know to-day better than even 
the Buddhists of old knew that what may have been 
matter in the sun has just now become matter in you, 
and just now will go out and become matter in the 
plants. Where is your individuality, you Mr. So and 
So? The same applies to the mind. Where is your 
individuality ? You have one thought to-night and 
another to-morrow. You do not think the same way 
as you thought when you were a child, and old men 
do not think the same way as they did when they were 
young. Where is your individuality ? Do not say it is in 
consciousness, this ahanhara^ because this only covers a 
small part of your existence. While I am talking to you, 
all my organs are working and I am not conscious of it. 
If consciousness is the proof of existence they do not exist 
then, because I am not conscious of them. Where are- 
youthen with your personal God theories? Kowcan 
you prove such a God ? Again, the Buddhists will stand 
up and declare, not only is it illogical but immoral, for it 
teaches man to be a coward and to seek assistance out- 
side, and nobody can give him such help. Here is the uni- 
verse as man made it, why then depend on an imaginary 
being outside whom nobody ever saw and felt, or got help 
from ? Why then do you make cowards of yourselves, and 
teach your children that the highest state of man is to bo 
a dog to go crawling before this imaginary being, saying 
that you are weak and impure and that you are every- 
thing vile in this universe ? On the other hand the 
Buddhists may urge not only that you tell a lie, but that 
you bring a tremendous amount of evil upon your children 
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for, mark you, this world is one of hypnotism. What- 
ever you tell yourself, that you “believe. Almost the first 
words the great Buddha uttered were ; “What you think, 
that you are ; what you shall think, that you shall be.” 
iff it is true, do not teach yourselves that you are nothing, 
aye, that you cannot do anything unless you are helped 
by somebody who does not live here, who sits above 
the damp clouds. The result will be that you will 
be more and more weakened' every day ; the result 
will be : “We are very impure. Lord, make us pure,” 
and you will h3^pnotise yourselves that way into 
all sorts of vices. Aye, the Buddhists say that 90 per 
cent, of these vices that you see in every society are 
on account of this idea of a personal God, and becoming 
a dog before him, this awful idea of the human being that 
the end and aim of this expression of life, this wonderful 
expression of life, is to become a dog, Says the Bud- 
dhist to the Vaishnavist : If your ideal, your aim and goal 
■is to go to a place called Vaihvnta, where God lives, and 
there stand before him with folded hands all through 
eternity, it is better to commit suicide than do that. The 
Buddhist may urge that that is why he is going to create 
annihilation. Nirvana, to escape this. I am putting these 
ideas before you as a Buddhist time being, 

because nowadays all these Advaitic ideas are said to make 
you immoral, and I am - trying to tell you how the other 
side looks. Let us see both sides boldly and bravely. We 
have seen first of all that this cannot be proved, the idea 
of a personal God creating the world ; is there any child that 
can believe this to-day ? Because Kumhhakara creates 
a ghata, therefore a God created the world. If this is so, 
then your Tcumhhahara is a God also, and if any one tells 
jou that he acts without head and hands, you may take 
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him to a lunatic asylum. “Has ever your God, the Creator 
of the world, personal God and all that to whom you can 
cry all your life, helped you, and what help have you got ? 
is -the new challenge from modern science. They will 
prove that any help you have got could have been got by 
your own exertions, and better still, you need not have 
spent your energy in that crying, you could have done it 
better without that weeping and crying at all. And we 
have seen that, along with this idea of a personal God, 
comes tyranny and priestcraft. Tyranny and priestcraft 
have been everywhere where this idea existed and 
until the lie is knocked on the head, say the Buddhists, 
tyranny will not cease. So long as man thinks he has 
to cower before another strong bbing, there will be priests 
to claim rights and privileges and to make men cower 
before them, these poor men will continue to ask a priest 
to stand as interceders for them. You may knock the 
•Brahmin on the head, but mark me that those who do so 
will stand in their place and will be worse, because these 
have a certain amount of generosity in them, and these 
upstarts are the worst of tyrannisers always. If a beggar 
gets wealth, he thinks the whole world is a bit of straw. 
So these priests there will be, so long as this personal 
-God idea will be, and it will be impossible to think of any 
great morality in society. ' Priestcraft and tyranny will 
go hand in hand, and why was it invented ? Because some 
strong men in old times got people in their hands and said 
you must' obey us or we will destroy you. That was the 
long and short of it — Siibhayam vajrmnudyatum. 

It is the idea of a thunderer, who kills everyone who 
does not obey him, and so on. Next the Buddhist says 
you have been so rational up to this .that you say that 
every thing is the result of the law of harma. You all 
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believe in an infinity of souls, and that souls are without 
birth or death, and this infinity of souls and the belief in 
the law of karma is perfect logic no doubt. There cannot 
be a cause without an effect, the present must have had 
its cause in the past, and will have its effect in the future • 
The Hindu says the karma is jada and not chaitanya^ 
therefore some chaitanya is necessary to bring this cause 
to fruition. Is it that chaitanya is necessary to bring 
the plant to fruition ? If I add water and plant the seed, 
no chaitanya is necessary. You may say there was some 
orginal chaitanya^ but the souls themselves were the 
chaitanya, none else is necessary, If human souls have 
it too, what necessity is there for a God, as the Jains say, 
who believe in souls unlike the Buddhists, and do not 
believe in God. Where are you logical, where are you 
moral ? And when you try to criticise that Advaitism will 
make for immorality, just read a. little of what has been 
done in India by Dualistic sects, and what has been 
brought before law courts. If there have been twenty, 
thousand Advaifcisb blackguards, there will be twenty 
thousand Dwaitist blackguards. Generally speaking,^ 
there will be more Dwaitist blackguards, because it takes 
a better type of mind to understand it (Advaitism), and 
they can scarcely be frightened into anything, Y^hat 
stands for you then ? There is no help out of the clutches 
of the Buddhists. You may quote the Vedas, but he does 
not believe in them. He will say ; “ My Triyetakas say- 

no, and they are without beginning or end, not even 
written by Buddha, for Buddha says he is only reciting 
them ; they are eternal.” And he adds that yours are 
wrong, ours are the true Vedas, yours are manufactured 
by the Brahmin priests, out with them. How do you^ 
escape ? 
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Here is the way to get out. Take up the first objec- 
tion, the metaphysical one, that substance and qualities 
are different. Says the Advaitist, they are not. There is 
no difference between substance and qualities. You know 
the old illustration, how the rope is taken for the snake,^ 
and when you see the snake you do not see the rope at all, 
the rope has vanished. Dividing the thing into substance 
and quality is metaphysical something in the brains o£ 
philosophers, never can there be an effect outside. You see' 
substance if you are an ordinary man, and qualities if you- 
are a great yogi^ but you never see both at the same 
time. So Buddhists, your quarrel about substance and- 
qualities has been but a miscalculation which does not 
' stand in fact, But, if the substance is unqualified, there 
can only be one, If you take qualities off from the soul 
and show that these qualities are in the mind, really, , 
superimposed on the soul, then there can never be two 
souls, for it is qualification that makes the difterence 
between one soul and another* How do you know that 
one soul is different from the other ? Owing to certain 
differentiating marks, certain qualities. And where 
qualities do not exist, how can there be differentiation ? 
Therefore there are not two souls, there is but one, and 
your paraniatman is unnecessary, it is this very soul. 
That one is called paraiuatman^ that very one is called 
jivatman, and so on ; and you Dualists, such as Sankhja 
and others, who say that the soul is omnipresent, vihhu^ 
how can .there be two infinites ? There can be only one. 
What else ? This one is the one infinite Atman, every- 
thing else is its manifestation. There the Buddhist 
stops, but there it does not end. The Advaitist position 
is not like weak positions, only one of criticism. The 
Advaitist criticises others when they come too near him,. 
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jusfc throws them away, that is all, but he propounds 
his own position, He is the only one that criticises 
and does not stop with criticism and showing books. 
Here you are, you say universe is a thing of continuous 
motion. In vyashti every thing is moving, you are 
moving, the table is moving, motion everywhere, sam- 
SdTcc : continues motion, it is jagat. Therefore there 
cannot be an individuality in this jagat, because in- 
dividuality means that which does not change, there 
cannot be any changeful individuality, it is a contra- 
diction in terms. There is no such thing as individu- 
ality in this little world of ours, jagat. Thought 

and feeling, mind and body, beasts and animals and so on, 
are in a continuous state of flux. But suppose you take 
the universe as a whole ; can it change or move ? Certainly 
not, Motion is possible in comparison with something 
which is a little less in motion or entirely motionless. 
The universe as a whole, therefore, is motionless, un- 
changeable, You are, therefore, an individual then 
and then alone, when you are the whole of it, when 
“ I am the universe.” That is why the Yedantist says 
that, so long as there are two, fear does not cease. It 
is only when one does not see another, does not feel 
another, it is only one, then alone death ceases, then 
alone death vanishes, then alone samsara vanishes. 
Adva-ita teaches us, therefore, that man is individual in 
being universal, and in not being particular. You are 
immortal only when you are tbe whole. You are fearless 
and deathless when you are the universe, apd then 
that which you call the universe, is the same that you 
call God, the same that you are existent, the same that you 
are the whole. It is the one undivided existence which is 
taken to be as we see it by people having the same sta-te of 
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mind as we have, looking upon this universe as we see it, 
suns, and moons, and so on. People who have done a little 
better karma and get another state of mind when they die, 
looked upon it as swarga^ and see Indras and so forth. 
People still higher will see it, the very same thing as 
Brahma Loha^ and the perfect ones will neither see the 
earth nor the heavens, nor any loka at all. This universe 
will have vanished and Brahman will be in its stead. 

Can we know this Brahman ? X have told you of the 
painting of the infinite in the Samhita. Here we 
shall find another side taken, the infinite eternal. 
That was infinite of the muscles. Here we shall 
have the infinite of thought. There the infinite was 
attempted to be painted in language positive ; here that 
language failed and the attempt has been to paint it in 
language negative. Here is this universe, and even admit- 
ting that it is Brahman, can we know it ? Ho ! Ho ! You 
must understand this one thing again very clearly. Again 
and again this doubt will come to you, if this is Brahman 
how can we know it ? Vijnataramare kena vijaniyat. “ By 
what, 0 Maitreyi, the knower can be known ; how can the 
knower be known ? ” The eyes see everything ; can they 
see -themselves ? They cannot, because the veiry fact of 
knowledge is a degradation. Children of Aryos, you must 
remember this, for herein lies a big story, All the 
Western temptations that come to you have their meta- 
physical basis on that one thing, there is nothing higher 
than sense knowledge. In the East, we say in our Vedas 
that the knowledge is lower than the thing itself, because it 
is always a limitation ; when you want to know a thing, it 
immediately becomes limited by your mind. They say, 
refer back to that instance of the oyster making pearls and 
see how knowledge is limitation, gathering a thing, bringing 
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ifc into consciousness, and not knowing it as a whole. This 
is true about all knowledge, and can you do that to the 
infinite ? Oan you do that to Him who is the substance of 
all knowledge, Him who is the SaJcshi, the witness, without 
which you cannot have any knowledge. Him who has no 
qualities, who is the witness of the whole universe, the 
witness in our own souls ?, How can you know Him ? By 
what means can you bind Him up ? Everything, the whole 
universe, is such a false attempt. As it were this infinite 
Atman is trying to see his own face, and all the animals, 
from the lowest to the highest of gods, are like so many 
mirrors to reflect himself in, and he is taking up others, 
finding them insufficient, and so on, until in the human 
body he gets to know it is finite of the finite, all is finite, 
there cannot be any expression of the infinite in the finite. 
Then comes the retrograde march, and this is what is called 
renunciation, vairagya. Back from the senses, back, do 
not go to the senses, is the watchword of vairagya. This 
is the watchword of all morality, this is the watchword of 
all well-being, for you must remember that the universe 
begins in tapasya, in renunciation ; and as you go back and 
back, all the forms are being manifested before you, and 
they are left aside one after the other until you remain 
what you really are. This is moJcsha, or liberation. 

This idea we have to understand — Vijnataram ikena 
mjaniyOif. “ How to know the knower ; ” the knower 
cannot be known because if it were known it will not be 
that knower. If you look at your eyes in a reflecting 
mirror, the reflection is no more your eyes, but some- 
thing else, only a reflection. Then if this Soul, this: 
universal, infinite being which you are, is only a witness, 
what good is it ? It cannot live, and move about, and 
enjoy the world, as we do. People cannot understand how 
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-quiescent and good for nothing through such a doctrine 
that you are witnesses.” First of all it is only the witness 
that can enjoy. If there is a husti^ who enjoy it, those 
'who are playing, or those whe are looking on outside ? 
The more and more you are the witness of anything in life, 
the more you enjoy it. And this is anandam, and there- 
fore infinite bliss can only be when you have become the 
witness of this universe, then alone you are a muJcta, It 
is the witness alone that can work without any desire, 
without any idea of going to heaven, without any idea of 
blame, without any idea of praise. The witness alone 
enjoys, and none eke. 

Coming to the moral aspect, there is one thing bet- 
ween the metaphysical and the moral aspect of Advaitism ; 
it is the theory of Every one of these points in the 

Adwaita system requires years to understand and months 
to tell. Therefore you will excuse me if I only just touch 
them en passant. This theory of maya has been the 
most difficult thing to understand in all ages. Let me 
tell you in a few words that it is surely no theory, it is 
the combination of three ideas, Desa-kala-nhnitta — Time, 
Space, and Causation — and which time and space and 
cause have been further reduced into nama rupa. Suppose 
there is a wave 'in the ocean. The wave is distinct from 
the ocean only in its form and name, and this form and 
name cannot have any separate existence from the wave ; 
they exist only with the wave. The wave may subside, 
but the same amount of water remains, even if the name 
and form that were on the wave vanish for ever. So this 
■maya is what makes the difference between me and you, 
between all animals and man, between gods and men. 
In fact, it is this maya that causes the Atman to be 
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caught, as it were, in so many millions of beings, and 
this is only name and form. If you leave it alone, let 
name and form go, it vanishes for ever, and you are what 
you really are. This is onaya. It is again no theory but a 
statement of facts, just as the realist states that this 
world exists ; what he means, the ignorant man, the 
realists, children and so forth is that this table has an 
independent existence of its own, that it does not depend 
on the existence of anything else in the universe, and if 
this whole universe be destroyed and annihilated, this- 
table will remain as it is just now. A little knowledge- 
shows you that cannot be. Everything here in the 
sense world is dependent and interdependent, relative and 
co-relative, the existence of one depending on the other. 
There are three steps, therefore, in our knowledge of 
things ; the first is that each thing is individual and 
separate from every other ; and the next step is to find 
that there is a relation and co-relation between all 
things ; and the next is that there is only one thing which 
we see as many, The first idea of God of the ignorant 
is that this God is somewhere outside of the universe, 
that is to say, the conception of God is extremely 
human ; just He does what a man does, only on a bigger 
scale. And wa have seen how that God is proved in a 
few words to be unreasonable and insufidcient. And- the 
next idea is the idea of a power wa |see manifested every- 
where. This is the real personal God we get in the 

chandi but, mark me, not a God that you make 

the reservoir of all good qualities only. You 

cannot have two gods, God and Satan ; you must 

have only one, and dare to call Him good and 
bad, or have only one, and take the logical con- 
sequences. 
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“Thus we salute Thee, Oh Goddess, who lives in 
every being as peace : who lives in all beings as purity.” 
At the same time we must take the whole consequence of 
it. “All this bliss, Ob, Gargi, wherever there is blis's 
there is a portion of Thee.” You may use it how you 
like. In this light before me you may try to give a poor 
man a hundred rupees, and another man will forge your- 
name, but the light will be the same for both. This is the- 
second stage ; and the third is that the God is neither out- 
side nor inside nature, but God and Nature and soul and 
universe are all convertible terms. You never see two- 
things ; it is your metaphysical words that have- 
deluded you. You assume that 30U are a body and 
have a soul, and that you are both logelher, How can 
that be ? Try in your own mind. If there is a yogi 
among you, he thinks of himself as chaitanya, the 
body has vanished. If ordinary man, he thinks of 
himself as a body ; the idea of spirit has vanished ; but- 
because the metaphysical ideas exist, that man’ has- 
a body and a soul and all those things, you think 
they are all simultaneously there. One thing at a time. 
Do not talk of God when we see matter ; you see the- 
effect and the effect alone, and the cause you cannot see 
and the moment you can see the cause the effect will 
have vanished. Where is this world, and who has taken 
it off ? 

One that is formless and limitless, beyond all com- 
pare, beyond all qualities. Oh sage, Oh learned man, such 
•a Brahman will shine in your heart in samadU:^ 

Where all the changes . of nature cease for ever,, 
thought beyond ail thoughts, whom the Yedas declare] 
who is the essence in what we call our existence, such 1 

Brahman will manifest himself in you in samadhi,'' 

29 
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“ Beyond all birth and death, the Infinite one, 
incomparable, like the whole universe deluged in water 
mahapralaya, water above, water beneath, water on all 
sides, and on the face of the water not a wave, not a 
Tipple, silent and calm, all visions have died out, all 
fights and quarrels and the war of fools and saints have 
ceased for ever ; such a Brahman, will shine in your 
hearts in saniadhir That also comes, and when that comes, 
'the world has vanished. 

We have seen this, that this Brahman, this reality 
is unknown and unknowable, not in the sense of the 
agnostic, but because to know Him would be a bla- 
sphemy, because you are it already. We have also seen 
that this Brahman is not this table and yet this table, 
take off the name and form, and whatever is reality is 
He. He is the reality in everything, 

“ Thou art’in the woman, thou the man, thou the 
young man walking in the pride of youth, thou the old 
man tottering on his stick, thou art all in all, in every 
thing, and I am thee, I am thee.” That is the theme of 
Adwaitism, A few words more. Herein lies, we find, the 
■explanation of the essence of things. We have seen how 
here alone we can take a firm stand against all the on- 
Tush of logic and scientific knowledge and so forth, Here 
at last reason has a firm foundation, and, at the same 
time, the Indian Yedantist does not curse the preceding 
steps ; he looks° back and be blesses them, and he knows 
that they were true, only wrongly perceived, and wrong- 
ly stated. They were the same things, only seen through 
the glass of maya distorted, it may be, yet truth, and 
nothing but truth. The same God whom the ignorant 
man saw outside Hature, the same whom the little- 
knowing man saw was interpenetrating the universe, and 
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^ohe same whom the sage realises as his own self, and the 
whole universe itself, all are the one and the^same being, 
"the same entity, seen from different standpoints of view, 
■seen through different glasses of Tnaya^ perceived by 
-difierent minds and all the difference was caused by 
4hat. Not only so, but one must lead to the other. 
What is the difference between science and common 
■knowledge ? Go out into one of these streets, and if 
something is happening there, ask one of the gonwars 
r^boors) there. It is ten to one that he will tell you it 
■is a ghost causing the phenomenon. He is always going 
after ghosts and spirits outside, because |it is the nature 
•of ignorance to seek for causes outside of effects- If a 
<stone falls it has been thrown by a devil or a ghost, says 
the ignorant man, and the scientific man says it is the 
Jaw of Nature, the law of Gravitation, 

What is the fight between science and religion 
■everywhere ? Religions are encumbered with such a mass 
of explanations which are outside — one angel is in charge 
•of the sun, another of the moon, and so on ad infiriituwi 
and every change is caused by a ghost, the one common 
thing of which is that they are all outside the thing ; and 
science means that cause of a thing is sought out by the 
mature of the thing itself; As bit by bit science is pro- 
gressing, it has taken the explanation out of the hands of 
■ghosts and demons, and therefore Adwaitism is the most 
■ocientific religion. This universe has not been created 
by' any outside God, nor is it the work of any outside 
genius, self-created, < self-dissolved, self-manifesting, one 
infinite existence, the Brahman, the Tat tvjam asi—0 
:Svetabetu, » That thou art.” Thus you see that this, and 
this, and this alone, none else, cm be the only scientific 
religion, and with all; the prattle about science that is going 
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on daily at the present time in modern half-educated 
India, with all the talk about rationalism and reason that I 
bear every day, I expect that whole sects of you will come 
over and dare to be Adwaitists and dare to preach it to the 
world in the woids of Buddha, “for the good of many, for the 
happiness of many.” If jou do not, I take you for cowards.. 
If your cowardice has existence, if your fear is your excuse, 
allow the same liberty unto others, do not try to break up- 
the poor idol worshipper, do not try to call him a devil, do 
not go about preaching unto every man that does not agree 
entirely with you ; know first that you are cowards your- 
selves, and if society frightens you, if your own .supersti- 
tions of the past frighten you so much, how much more- 
will these superstitions frighten them and bind them- 
down who are ignorant. That is the Adwaitists’ position. 
Have mercy on others. Would to God that the whole 
world were Adwaitists to-morrow, not only in theory, hut- 
in realisation ; but if that cannot be, let us do the- 
next best thing, take them all by the bands, lead them- 
always step by step just as they can go, and know that 
every step in all religious growth in India has been pro- 
gressive. It is not from bad to good, but from good to- 
better. 

Something more has to be told about the moral 
relation. Our boys blithely talk nowadays, they learn 
from somebody — Lord knows from whom — that Adwait- 
ists will make people all immoral, because if we are all’ 
one and all God, we need not be moral at all. In tbe first- 
place, that is the argument of the brute, who can only 
e kept down by iLe vhip Jf 3 0URre such a brutes- 
commit suicide fiist rather than be such human beings,, 
if they are to be kept down by the whip. If tbe whip 
goes away, 3 ou will all be demons ! You ought all to- 
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*b0 jusb killed here if such is the case ; there is do help 
■for you ; you must always be living under this whip and 
rod, and there is no salvation, no escape for you. In 
the second place, this and this alone explains morality, 
(Every religion preaches that the essence of all morality 
is to do good unto others. And why? Be unselfish. 
And why ? Some God has said it. He is not for me. 
‘Some texts have told it. Let them all tell it ; that is 
nothing to me; let them all tell it. And if they do, 
what is it? Each one for himself, and somebody for 
the hindermost, that is all the morality in the world, at 
Ileast with many. "What is the reason v/hy I should be 
moral ? You cannot.^explain it except when you come to 
know, 

“ He who sees everyone in himself, and himself in 
•everyone, thus seeing the same god living in all in the 
same manner, the sage no more kills the self by the 
•self.” Know through Adwaita that whomever you hurt 
you hurt yourself : they are all you. Whether you know 
■it or not, through all hands you work, through all feet 
you move, you are the king enjoying in the pilace, you 
are the beggar leading that miserable existence in the 
street, you are in the ignorant as well as in the learned, 
you are in the man who is weak, and you are in the strong ; 
know this and be sympathetic. And that is why we must 
not hurt others. That is even why I do not care whether 
I have gob to starve, because there will be millions of 
mouths eating a,t the same time, and they are all mine. 
Therefore t should nob care what becomes of me and mine, 
for the whole universe is mine, I am enjojing all the bliss 
at the same time ; and who can kill me, and the universe ? 
Herein Adwaita alone is morality. The others teach it, but 
cannot give you its reason. Then so far about explanation 
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What is the gain ? This is to be heard first — s'ro- 
tavyah mantmyah nididhyasitavyah. Take off that veiP 
of hypnotism which you have cast upon the world, send 
not out thoughts and words of weakness unto humanity. 
Know that all sins and evils can be summed up inta 
that one word weakness. It is weakness that is the 
motive power in all evil doing ; it is weakness that is the^ 
motive in all wrong acts ; it is weakness that makes men 
do what they ought not to do ; it is weakness that makes 
them manifest as they are not really. Let them all know’ 
what they are ; let them tell day and night what they' 
arp„ Soham — let them suck with their mothers’ milk, 
this idea of strength— I am He, I am He. And then 
let them think of it, and out of that thought, out of- 
that heart will proceed works such as the world has 
never seen. What has to be done? Aye, this Adwaitism is 
said by some to be impracticable, that is to say, it is not' 
yet manifesting itself on tbe material plane, To a certain 
eztent it is true, for, remember the saying of the Yedas 
Omityekaksharam Brahma, Omiiyekaksharam 'param, 
“Om, this is the great secret: Om, this is great 
possession ; he who knows the secret of this Om, what- 
ever he desires that he gets.” Aye, therefore, first know 
the secret of this Om, that you are the Om ; know the- 
secret of this Tat twam asi and then, and then alone, 
whatever you want shall come to you. If you want to 
be great materially, believe that you are so, I may be 
a little bubble, and you may be a wave mountain-high,, 
but know that for both of us the infinite ocean is'^tho' 
background, the infinite God is our magazine of power 
and strength, and we can draw as much as we libe„, 
both of us, I the bubble and you the mountain-high wave. 
Believe, therefore, in yourselves. The secret of Adwaita> 
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is : Believe in yourselves first, and then believe in 
anything else. In the history of the world, you will 
fin'd ■'that only those nations that have believed in them- 
selves have become great and strong. In the history of 
each nation, you will always find that individuals that 
have believed in themselves have become great and strong. 
Here, in this India, came an Englishman, who was only a. 
clerk, and for want of funds and other reasons he tried to 
blow bis brains out twice, and when he failed he believed 
in himself that he was born to do great things, and that- 
man became Lord Olive, the founder of the Empire. If ho 
had believed the 'padrxs and gone crawling all bis life - 
“ Oh Lord, I am weak, and I am low” — where would he 
have been ? In a lunatic [asylum. They have made 
lunatics of you with these evil teachings. I have seen all 
the world over the bad effects of these weak teachings of 
humility, destroying the human race. Our children aro 
brought up this way, and is it a wonder that they 

become semi-lunatics as they are ? 

This is on the practical side. Believe, therefore, in 
yourselves, and if you want material wealth, work it out : 
it will come to you. If you want to be intellectual, let it 
work out on the intellectual plane, and intellectual giants- 
you shall be. And if you want to attain to freedom let it 
work out on the spiritual plane, and gods you shall be. 

“ Enter into JSirvana^ the blissful. ” The defect was- 
here ; so long the Adwaita has only been worked on the- 
spiritual plane, and that was all ; now the time has come- 
when you have to make it practical. It shall no more be a. 
rahasya^ a secret, it shall no more live with monks in caves 
and forests, and in the Himalayas : it must come down to 
the daily, every day life of the people ; it shall be worked 
out in the palace of the king, in the cave of the lecluse 
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it shall be worked out in the cottage of the poor, by the 
bGggar in the street, everywhere, anywhere it can 

•be worked out. For is not the Gita with us ? 

Svalpamapyasya dharmasya tray ate mahato Ihayat, There- 
fore do not fear whether j ou are a woman or a Sudra, or 
anything, for this religion is so great^ says Lord Krishna, 
that even the least done brings a great amount of good. 
Therefore, children of Aryans, do not sit idle, awake and 
arise, and stop not till the goal is reached. The time has 
come when this Adwaita is to be worked out practically. 
Let us bring it down from heaven unto the earth ; this is 
the present dispensation. Aye, the voices of our fore- 
fathers of old are telling us to stop — stop there, my 
children. Let your teachings come down lower and lower 
until they have permeated the world, till they have entered 
into every pore of society, till they have become the 
common property of everybody, till they have become part 
and parcel of our liYes, till they have entered into our veins 
and mingled with every drop of blood there. Aye, you 
may be astonished to hear, but as practical Yedantists the 
Europeans are better than we are. I used to stand on the 
sea-side of New York and look at the emigrants coming 
from different countries, crushed down, trodden, hopeless, 
with a little bundle of clothes, all their possession, their 
•clothes all in rags, unable to look a man in the face; if they 
saw a policeman they were afraid and tried to get the 
other side of the footpath. And, mark you, in six months, 
those very men were walking erect, well clothed, -looking 
everybody in the face ; and what makes this won.derful 
difference ? Say this man comes from Armenia, or any- 
where else, where he was crushed down beyond all 
recognition, v/here ever} body told him be was a born slave 
•and born to remain in his low state all his life, and the 
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least move he made they would crush him out. There 
everythiug told him : “ Slave, you are a slave, remain 

there. Hopeless you were born, hopeless remain.” Even 
the very air murmured round him : “ There is no hope 

for you, hopeless and a slave remain where the strong 
man crushed the life out of him. And when he landed 
in the streets of New York, he found a gentleman, 
well-dressed, shaking him by the hand it made ,do 
difference that the one was in rags, and the other well 
clad. He went a step further and saw a restaurant 
where there were gentlemen dining at a table, and he was 
asked to take a seat at the corner of the same table. He 
went about, and found a, new life, that there was a place 
where he was a man among men. Perhaps he went to 
Washington, shook hands with the President of the 
United States, and, perhaps, there he saw men coming 
from distant villages, peasants, and ill-clad, all shaking 
hands with the President. Then the veil of rtiaya slipped 
away from him. He is Brahman who has been hypnotis- 
ed into slavery and weakness, once more awake, and he 
rises up and finds himself a man in a world of men. 
Aye, in this country of ours, the very birthplace of the 
Vedanta, our masses have been hypnotised for ages into 
that very state. To touch them is pollution ! To sit with 
them is pollution ! Hopeless you were born : remain 
hopeless ; and the result is that they have been sinking, 
sinking, sinking, and have come to the last stage to which 
a human being can come. For what country is there in 
the world where man has to sleep with the cattle ? And 
for this blame nobody else, do not commit the mistake 
of the ignorant. The effect is here and the cause is here 
too. We are to blame. Stand up, be bold, and take the 
blame on your own shoulders. Do not go about throw- 
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ing mud at others ; for all the faults you suffer you are- 
the sole and only cause. 

Young men of Lahore, understand this, therefore, — 
this great sin, hereditary and national, is on your shoul- 
ders, There is no hope for us. You may make thou- 
sands of societies, twenty thousand political assemblages, 
fifty thousand institutions. These will be of no 
use until there is that sympathy, that love, that 
heart that thinks for all, until Buddha’s heart comes once 
more into India, until the words of Lord Krishna are 
brought to their practical use, there is no hope for us. You 
go on imitating the Europeans and ^ their societies and 
their assemblages, but let me tell you a story, a fact 
that I saw with my own eyes. A company of Burmans 
was taken over to London by some persons here, 
who turned out to be Eurasians, They exhibited 
these people in London, took all the money, and 
then took these Burmans over to the Continent> 
and left them there for good or evil. These poor peopl® 
did not know any word of any European language, 
but the English Consul in Austria sent them over to 
London. They were helpless in London without know- 
ing any one. But an English lady got to know of 
them, took these foreigners from Burma into her own 
house, gave them her own clothes, her bed, and every 
thing, and then sent the news to the newspapers. 
And, mark you, the next day the whole nation was, as it 
wore, roused. Money poured in and these people 
were helped out, and sent back to Burm On 
this sort of sympathy are based all their political and 
other institutions ; it is the rock foundation of love, for 
themselves at least. They may not love the world. They 
may be enemies all round, but in that country, it goes 
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without saying, there is this great love for their own 
people, truth and justice and charity to the stranger at tho 
door. I would be the most ungrateful man, if I did not 
always tell you wonderfully and how hospitably I was 
received in every country in the West. Where is the heart 
here to build upon ? ISTo sooner do we start a little joint 
stock company than we cheat each other, and the whole 
thing comes down with a crash. You talk of imitating 
them, and building as big a nation as they have, But 
where are the foundations? Ours are only sand, and 
therefore, the building comes down with a crash in na 
time. Therefore, young men of Lahore, raise once more 
that wonderful banner of Adwaita, for on no other ground 
can you have that wonderful love, until you see that the 
Same-Lord is present in the same manner everywhere ; un- 
furl that banner of love. “ Arise, awake and stop not till 
the goal is reached.” Arise, arise once more, for nothing 
can be done without renunciation, if you want to help 
others, your own self must go. Aye, in the words of the 
Christians — you cannot serve God and Mammon at the- 
same time. Vairagya — your ancestors gave up the world' 
for doing great things. At the present time there are men 
who give up the world to help their own salvation, 
Throw away everything, even your own salvation, and go 
and help others. Aye, you are always talking bold words, 
but here is practical Yedanta before you. Give up this- 
little life of yours. What matters if you die of starvation, 
you and I and thousands like us, so long as this nation 
lives. The nation is sinking, the curse of unnumbered' 
millions is on our heads, to whom we have been giving 
ditch water to drink when they have been dying of thirst 
and when the perennial river of water was flowing past, 
the unnumbered millions whom we have allowed to starve- 
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afe sight; of plenty, the unnumbered millions to whom we 
have talked of Adwaita and hated with all our strength, 
the unnumbered millions against whom we have invented 
the doctrines of LohacJiara^ to whom we have talked 
theoretically that all are the same, Lord, without 
even an ounce of practice. “ Yet, my friends, it 
must only be in the mind ; never in practice ! Aye, wipe 
off this blot. Arise and awake.” What matters it if this 
little life goes ; every one has got to die, the saint or the 
sinner, the rich or the poor. The body never remains for 
anyone. Arise and awake and be perfectly sincere. Our 
insincerity in India is awful ; what we want is character, 
that steadiness and character that make a man cling on to 
a thing like grim death. 

Nindantu niiinipuna jana yadiva, stuvanfu. 

Let the sages blame or let them praise, let Lakshmi 
come to-day, let her go away, let death come just now 
or in hundred years ; he, indeed, is the sage who does 
not make one false step from the path of right. Arise 
and awake, for the time is passing away when all our 
energies will be frittered away in vain talking. Arise 
and awake, let minor things aad quarrels over little 
details, and fights over little doctrines, be thrown aside ; 
for here is the greatest of all works, here are the sink- 
ing millions. Mark, when the Mahomedans first came 
into India, there were 60 millions of Hindus here; 
to-day there are less than 20 millions. Bvery day they 
will become less and less till the whole disappear. Let 
them disappear, but with them will disappear the mar- 
vellous ideas with all their defects and all their mis- 
representations, of which they still stand as representa- 
tives. And with them will disappear this marvellous 
A.dwaita, the crested jewel of all spiritual thought. 
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Therefore, arise, awake, and with all your hands stretch- 
ed out to protect the spirituality of the world. And 
first of all work it out for your own country. What we 
want is not so much spirituality as a little of bringing 
down of the Adwaita into the material world, first bread 
and then religion. We stuff them too much with 
religion, when the poor fellows have been starving. No 
dogmas will satisfy the craving of hunger, There are two • 
curses here, first, our weakness; secondly, our hatred, 
our dried-up-hearts. You may talk doctrines by the 
millions, you may have sects by the hundreds of millions ; 
aye, but it is nothing until you have the heart to feel, feel 
for them as your Veda teaches you till you find they are 
parts of your own bodies, till you and they, the poor and 
the rich, the saint and the sinner, all are parts of one 
infinite whole which you call Brahman, 

Gentlemen, thus I have tried to place before you • 
only a few of the most brilliant points of the Adwaita 
system, and how that the time has come when it should 
be carried out into practice, not only in this country but 
everywhere. Modern science and its sledge hammer blows 
are pulverising into powder the porcelain foundations of 
all Dualistic religions everywhere. Not only here are the 
Dualists torturing texts till they will extend no longer, 
for texts are not India-rubber, it is not only here that 
they are trying to get into the nooks and corners to pro- 
tect themselves, it is still more so in Europe and America. 
And even there something i of this idea will have to go from 
India. It has already got there. It will have to increase 
and increase, and to save their civilisations too. For in the 
West, the old order of things is vanishing, giving way to a 
new order of things, which is ithe worship of gold, the 
worship of Mammon. Thus this old crude sj stem of 
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religion was better than the i modern system of religion, 
namely, competition and gold. No nation, however strong, 
can stand on such foundations, and the history of the 
world tells us that all that had similar foundations are 
dead and gone. In the first place, we have to stop the 
incoming of such a wave in India, Therefore, preach the 
jAdwaita to every one, so that religion may withstand the 
shock of modern science. Not only so, you will have to 
help others ; your thought will help out Europe and 
.America, But, above all, let me once more remind you 
that here is practical work, and the first part of that is to 
go down to the sinking millions of India. Take them by 
the hand, remembering the words of Lord Krishna : — 

“ Even in this life they have conquered heaven whose 
minds are firm fixed in this sameness, for God is pure and 
the same to all ; therefore, such are said to be living 
.in God.” 



THE VEDANTA IN ITS APPLICATION 
TO INDIAN LIFE=^ 


•i^l^HERE is a word which has become very common as 
£ an application of our race and our religion, 1 
'mean the word “Hindu,” requires a little expla- 
nation in connection with what I mean by Vedanta and 
Yedantism. This word “Hindu” was the name that the 
ancient Persians used to apply to the river Sindhu. 
“Wherever in Sanskrit there is an “S,” in ancient 
Persian it changes into “H” so that “Sindhu” became 
“Hindu’, ; and you are all aware how the Greeks found 
it hard to pronounce “H” and dropped it altogether, 
so that we become Indians and so on. Now this 
word, whatever might have been its meaning in the 
ancient times as the inhabitants of the other side 
•of the Indus, has lost all its force in modern times : 
for all the people that live on this side of the Indus no 
more belong to one religion. There are the Hindus 
proper, the Mahomedans, the Parsees, the Christians, 
some Buddhists and Jams. The word “ Hindu, ” in 
its literal sense, ought to include all these ; but as 
-signifying the religion, it would not be proper to call all 
these Hindus. It is very hard, therefore, to find any 
-common name for our religion seeing that this religion is 
a collection, so to speak, of various religions, of various 
ideas, of various ceremonials and forms, all gathered to- 
gether almost without a name, and without a church ar.d 

* A lecture delivered in Madras, 
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withouc an organization. That only points where, perhaps,, 
all our sects agree is here, that we all believe in the 
Scripture — the Vedas. This, perhaps, is certain that no 
man can have a right to be called a Hindu, who does not 
admit the supreme authority of the Vedas. All these- 
Vedas, as all of you are aware, are divided into two por- 
tions — the Karma Kanda and the GnanaKanda, the 
Karma Kanda including various sacrifices and ceremo- 
nials ; of which the larger part has become disused in the 
present age. The Gnana Kanda, as embodying the spiri- 
tual teachings of the Vedas known as the Upanishads and 
the Vedanta, has always been cited as the highest autho- 
rity by all our teachers, our philosophers and our writers,, 
whether Dualist or Qualified |Monist or Monist. What- 
ever be his philosophy or sect, every one in India has to 
find his authority in the Upanishads, If he cannot, his 
sect would be heterodox, Therefore, perhaps the one 
name in modern times, which would designate every 
Hindu throughout the land would be “Vedantist” or 
“Vaidik” as you may put it; and in that sense 1 always- 
use the words “Vedantism” and “Vedanta,” I want 
to make it a little clearer, for, of late, it has become the 
custom of most people to identify the word Vedanta 
with the Adwaitic system of the Vedanta Philosophy.. 
We all know that Adwaitism is only one branch of the- 
various philosophic systems that have been founded on 
the Upanishads. The followers of the Visishtadwaitic 
system have as much reverence for the Upanishads as 
the followers of the Adwaita, and the Visishtadr'-kitists 
claim as much authority for the Vedanta as the Adwait- 
ist. So do the Dualists ; so does every oth-r sect in 
India ; but the word Vedantist has become somewhat 
identified in the popular mind with the Adwaitist, and. 
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perhaps, with some reason ; because, although we have the 
Yedas for our Scriptures, we have Smritis and Puranas — 
subsequent writings — to illustrate the doctrines of the- 
Yedas ; these, of course, have not the same weight as the 
Yedas. And the law is that, wherever these Puranas and' 
Smritis differ from any part of the Sruti, the Sruti must 
be followed and the Smriti rejected. Now, in the exposi- 
tions of the great Adwaitic philosopher, Sankara, and the; 
school founded by him, we find most of the authorities 
cited are of the Upanishads, very rarely an authority is 
nited from the Smritis except, perhaps, to elucidate a point 
which could hardly be found in the Srutis. On the other 
hand, other schools take more and more refuge in the 
Smritis and less and less in the Srutis, and, as we go to the 
more and more Dualistic sects, we find a proportionate 
quantity of the Smritis quoted, which is out of all propor- 
tion to what we should expect from a Yedantist. It is, 
perhaps, because these gave such predominance to the 
Puranic authorities that the Adwaitist came to be called as 
Yedantist excellence if I may say so. 

However it might have been, as we have seen, the 
word Yedanta must cover the whole ground of Indian 
religious life, and it being the Yedas, by all acceptance it is- 
the most ancient literature that we have ; for, whatever 
might be the idea of modern scholars, the Hindus are not 
ready to admit, that parts of the Yedas were written at one 
time and parts were written at another time. They, of 
course, still held on to their belief that the whole of the 
Yedas were produced at the same time rather — if I may so 
call it — they were never produced, that they always existed 
in the mind of the Lord. Thus, this is what I mean by 
the word Yedanta to cover the whole ground of Dualism, 
of Qualified Dualism and Adwaitism in India. Perhaps,. 

30 
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we may take in parts even of Buddhism, of Jainism too, if 
they would come in — for our hearts are sufficiently large. 
It is they that will not come in ; we are ready ; for upon 
severe analysis you will always find that the essence of 
Buddhism was all borrowed from the same Upanishads : 
even the ethics, the i^o-called great and wonderful ethics of 
Buddhism, were word for word there, in some or other 
books of the Upanishads and so all the good doctrines of 
the Jains were there minus their vagaries. In the Upanishads 
also, we find the germs of all the subsequent development 
■of Indian religious thought. Sometimes it has been urged, 
without any ground whatsoever, that there is no idea of 
'Bhakti in the Upanishads. Those that have been students 
of the Upanishads know that it is not true at all. There 
is enough of Bhakti in every Upanishad, if you will only 
.-seek for that ; but many other ideas, which are found so 
fully developed in later times in the Puranas and other 
Brnritis, are only in germ in the Upanishads. The sketch, 
-the skeleton, was there as it were. It was filled in, in 
•some of the Puranas. But there is not one full-grown 
Indian ideal that cannot be traced back to the same source 
of the Upanishads. Certain ludicrous attempts have been 
made by persons without much Upanishadic scholar- 
•ship to trace Bhakti to some foreign source ; but, 
as you all know, these have all been proved to be failures, 
■and all that you want of Bhakti is there, even in the 
Samhitas, not to speak of the Upanishads — it is there, 
worship and love and all the rest of that ; only the ideals 
of Bhakti are becoming higher and higher. In the 
Samhita portions, now and then, you find traces of that 
religion of fear and tribulation ; in the Samhitas, now 
and then, you find a worshipper quaking before a Yaruna 
or some other gods. How and then you will find they 
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•are very much tortured by the idea of sin, but the 
■TJpanishads have no place for the delineation of these 
things. There is no religion of fear in the Upinishads, 
it is one of Love and one of Knowledge. 

These TJpanishads are our Scriptures. They have 
been differently explained and, .-rs I have told voa 
already, that whenever there is a difference between 
^subsequent puranic literature and the Vedas, the Puranas 
must give way. But it is at the same time true 
that, as a practical result, we find ourselves 90 per cent, 
Puranics, and 10 per cent. Vaidiks, even if that at 
all. And we also find the most contradictory usages 
prevailing in our midst, religious opinions which scarcely 
'have any authority in the Scriptures of the Hindus, 
'prevailing in societies, and in many cases we find with 
astonishment — we read books and see — customs of the 
country that neither have their authority in the Vedas 
authority neither in the Smritis nor in the Puranas but 
are simply local customs ; and yet each ignorant villager 
ohinks that, if that little local custom dies out, he will no 
•more remain a Hindu. In his mind, Vedantism and 
those little local customs have irrevocably become joined. 
In reading scriptures it is hard for him to understand 
that what he was doing has not the sanction of the 
-Scriptures and that the giving up of them will not hurt 
him at all, but, on the other hand, wiil make him a 
better man. Secondly, there is the other difficulty. 
These Scriptures of ours have been very vast. We 
■read in the Mahahhashcbya of Patanjali, that great 
philologial work, chit the Sr,.ma Veda had one thousand 
branches. Where are they all ? Nobody knows. So 
with each of the Vedas, the major portion of these 
■books has disappeared, and it is only the minor portion 
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that remains to us. They were all taken charge of' 
by particular families ; and either these families died 
out or were killed under foreign persecution or some- 
how became extinct ; and wuth them that branch of the 
learning of the Vedas they took charge of, became extinct 
also. This fact we ought to remember as it always forms 
the sheet-anchor in the hands of those who want to preach 
anything new or to defend anything even against the 
Vedas. Wherever we know in India there is a discussion 
between local custom and the Brutis, and whenever it is 
pointed out that the local custom is against the Scriptures,, 
the argument that is forwarded is, that it is not ; that the 
custom existed in the branch of Srutis which has be- 
come extinct ; this has also been a custom. In the midst of 
all these varying methods of reading and commenting on 
our Scriptures, it is very difficult, indeed, to find the thread 
that runs through all of them ; for we become convinced 
at once that there must be some common ground underly- 
ing all these varying divisions and sub-divisions;: 
there must he harmony, a common plan upon which all 
these little bits of buildings have been constructed ; some 
basis common to this apparently hopeless mass of con- 
fusion which we call our religion. Else it could not 
have stood so long, it could not have endured so long. 

Ooming to our commentators again, we find another 
difficulty. The very same Adwaitic commentator, when- 
ever an Adwaitic text comes, preserves it just as it is ;• 
but as soon as a Dualistic text presents itself before him 
be tortures it if he can, brings the most queer meaning 
out of it. Sometimes the “Unborn” becomes a “goat” 

such wonderful changes. “Aja” the “Unborn” is 

explained as “Aja” a goat, to suit the commentator. 
The same way, if not in a still worse fashion, the texts- 
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are handled by the Daalistic eommentator. Every Dualis- 
tic text is preserved, and every text that speaks of non- 
duvlisbic philosophy is tortured in any fashion thay like. 
This Sanskrit language is so intricate, the Sanskrit of the 
'Vedas is so ancient, and the Sanskrit philology so perfect, 
that any amount of discussion can be carried on for ages 
in regard to the meaning of any word. If a Pundit takes 
it into his head, anybody’s prattle can be made into 
correct Sanskrit by force of argument and quotations of 
text and rules. These are the difficulties in our way of 
understanding the Upanishads. It was given to me to 
live with a man who was as ardent a, Dualist, as ardent 
an Adwaitist, as ardent a Bhakta and as ardent a Gnani. 
And living with this man, first put into my head to 
understand the Upanishads and the text of the Scrip- 
tures from an indepeadant and better basis than 
blindly following the commentators ; and, in my humble 
opinion and in my bumble researches, I came to this 
conclusion that these texts are not at all contradictory. 
'So we need not have any fear of text-torturing at all. 
They are beautiful, aye they are most wonderful, and 
they are not contradictory but wonderfully harmonious, 
one idea leading to the other. But the one fact I found 
is that, in all tfae Upanishads, you will find that they 
'begin with Daalistic ideas, with worship and all that and 
they end with a grand flourish of Adwaitic ideas. 

Now, therefore, I find in the light of the man’s life 
that the Dualist and the Adwaitist need not fight each 
otber : each has a place, and a great place in the 
national life : the Dualist must remain ; he is as much 
..part and parcel of the national religious life as the 
Adwaitist ; one cannot exist without the otber ; one 
us the fulfilment of the other ; one is the building, 
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the other is the top ; the one the root, the other ths^ 
fruit and so on. Then agaiin, any attempt to torture* 
the tests of the TTpanishads appears to me very ridi- 
culous, for I begin to find out that the language was* 
so wonderful ; apart from all its merits as the greatest 
philosophy, apart from its wonderful merit as theo- 
logy as showing the path of salvation to mankind,, 
taking Upanishadic literature, they are the most wonder- 
ful painting of sublimity that the world has. Here comes 
out in full force that individuality of the human mind,, 
that introspective intuitive Hindu mind. We have paint- 
ings of sublimity elsewhere in all nations, but almost 
without exception you will find that their ideal is to grasp 
the sublime in the muscles. Take, for instance, Milton,, 
Dante, Homer or an}’ of those Western poets. There are 
wonderfully sublime passages in them ; but there it is 
always grasping for the senses, the muscles — muscle get- 
ting tne ideal of infinite expansion, the infinity of space. 
W^e find the same attempts in the Sa-mhita portion. You 
know some of these most wonderful Rihs, where creation 
is described and so on ; the very heights of expression of 
the sublime in expansion ; the infinite in space is reached ;■ 
but as it were they found out very soon that the Cnfinite 
cannot be reached through that way, that even the infinite 
space and expansion, and the infinite external nature, 
cannot express the ideas that were struggling to find 
expression in their minds, and they fell back upon other 
explanations. The language became new in the Upani- 
shads ; it is almost negative, the language sorsietimes* 
cnaotic, sometimes taking you beyond the senses, going 
half way and leaving you there, only pointing out to you 
something which you cannot sense, and at the same time 
you feel dead certain that it is there. What passages in* 
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the world can compare with this ? (Repeated a Sanskrit 
verse which he translated thus) : ‘‘There the sun cannot- 
illumine, nor the mooHj nor the stars. The flash of light- 
ning cannot illumine the place. What to speak of thiS' 
mortal fire.*’ W^here can you flnd a more perfect expres- 
sion of the whole philosophy of the world 5 the gist of what- 
the Hindu ever thought, the whole dream of human 
salvation painted in language more wonderful, in figures- 
more marvellous ; (Quoted a Sanskrit passage and procee- 
ded to say) ; Upon the same tree there are two birds of 
beautiful plumage, most friendly to each other, one eating 
the fruits, the other without eating, sitting there calm and 
Silent ; the one on the lower branch eating sweet and bitter 
fruits in turn and becoming happy, and unhappy ; but the 
one on the top, calm and majestic, eats neither sweet nor 
bituer, cares for neither happiness nor misery, immersed in 
his own glory, This is the picture of the human soul,. 
Man is eating the sweets and bitters of this life, pursuing 
gold, pursuing his ^ senses, pursuing the vanities of life, 
hopelessly, madly careering he goes. In other places the 
TJpanishads have compared it to the charioteer and the 
mad horses unrestrained. Such is the career of men 
pursuing the vanities of life, children dreaming golden, 
dreams uo find that they were but vain, and old men 
chewing the cud of their past deeds, and yet not knowing 
how to geu out of this network. Thus we are; yet in the 
life of every one there come golden moments, in the midst 
of deepest sorrows, nay, of deepest joy, there come moments 
when, as it were, a part of the cloud that hides the sun- 
light moves away and we catch a glimpse, in spite of 
ourselves, of something beyond, away, away beyond the 
life of the senses, away, away beyond ISTature, in our 
i maginations of happiness here or here after, away beyond ail 
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thirst for gold or for fame or for name or for prosperity. 
Man stops for a moment in this glimpse, he sees the other 

bird calm and majestic, eating neither sweet nor bitter 

fruits, immersed in his own glory, self-content, self-satis- 
fied, as the Gita says : “ Those that have become satisfied 

in the Atman, those who do not want anything 

beyond Atman, what work is there for them? Why 
should they drudge ?” He catches a glimpse, then 
again he forgets, he goes on eating the sweet and bitter 
fruits of life, he forgets everything, again, perhaps after 
a time, he catches another glimpse, perhaps the lower 
bird comes nearer and nearer as blows are received ; if he 
be fortunate to receive hard knocks, then he comes 
nearer and nearer to the other bird, his companion, his 
life, his friend, and as be goes nearer he finds that 
the light from the other bird is playing round his 
own plumage and as it comes nearer and nearer, so 
the transformation is going on. He finds himself 
melting away, nearer and nearer still he has gone, he 
has entirely disa,pp 0 ared. He did not exist; it was but 
the reflection of the other bird, who was there calm and 
majestic on those moving leaves, it was he always, always 
so calm. It was his glory of that upper bird. No more 
fear ; perfectly satisfied, calnsly serere, be remains. In this 
figure the Upanishad takes you from Dualistic to the utmost 
Adwaitic conception. Examples can be added to examples, 
we have no time in this lecture 1 o do that, to show the mar- 
vellous poetry of the Upanishads, the painting of the sub- 
lime, the grand conceptions; but one other idea, the 
language and the thought, and everything come direct, ‘'they 
fall upon you like a sword blade, like a hammer blow they 
come. No mistaking their meanings. Every tone of that 
music is firm and produces its full eflfect ; no gyrations, Dq 
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mad words, no intricacies in which the brain is lost. Signs 
of degradation are not there, no attempts at too much alle- 
gorising, too much piling of adjectives, making it more 
^nd more intricate till the whole of the sense is lost, and 
the brain becomes giddy, and man does not know his 
way out from the maze of that literature, none of them 
yet. If it be human literature, it must be the produc- 
tion of a race, which has not yet lost a bit of its 
national vigour. Strength, strength, is what it talks 
to me from every page. This is the one great thing 
to remember ; it has been the one great lesson I have been 
taught in my life ; strength, it says strength, oh man, be 
noAveak. Aye, are there no human weaknesses, says 
man ; there are, say the Upanishads. But will more 
weakness heal it, would you try to wash dirt with dirt ? 
Will sin cure sin, weakness cure weakness ? Strength, 
oh! man, strength say the Upanishads, stand up and 
be strong ; aye, it is the only literature in the world 
where you find “ nabhayeth,” “ fearless ” used again 
and again; in no other scripture in the world is 
the adjective applied either to God or to man. 
“ Uabhayetb,” “ fearless” and to my mind rises from the 
past the vision of the great Emperor of the West, Alexander 
the Great, and I see as it were in a picture the great 
monarch standing on the banks of the Indus, talking to 
one of our Sanyasins in the forest, and that old man he 
was talking to perhaps naked, stark naked, sitting upon a 
block of stone, and the Emperor, astonished at his wisdom, 
tempting him with gold and honour, to come over to 
Greece. And this man smiles at his gold and smiles at his 
temptations and refuses, and then the Emperor standing 
on his authority as an Emperor says : “ I will kill you, if 

you do not come,” and the man bursts into a laugh, and 
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he says ; You never told such a falsehood in your life as 
you tell just now. Who can kill me ? Me, you kill. 
Emperor of the material world ! Never, for I am spirit 
unborn and undecaying, never was I born and never do I 
die, I am the Infinite, the Omnipresent, the Omniscient, 
and you kill me, child that you are.” Aye, that is 
strength, that is strength. And the more I read the 
IJpanishads, my friends, my countrymen, the inore I 
weep for you, for therein is the great practical applica- 
tion. Strength, strength for us. What we need is 
strength. Who will give us strength ? There are thou- - 
sands to weaken us, stories we have learnt enough, every- 
one of our Puranas, if you press them, give out stories - 
enough to fill three-fourths of the libraries of the world. 
We have all that. Everything that can weaken us as a 
race we have had for the last thousand years. It seems 
as if for the last thousand years national life had this-- 
one end in view, viz,, how to make us weaker and 
weaker till we have become real earthworms, crawling 
at the feet of every one who dares to ptit his foot on us.. . 
Therefore, my friends, as one of your blood, as one that 
lives and dies with you, let me tell you that we want- 
strength, strength and every time strength. And the 
Upanishads are the great mine of strength. Therein 
lies strength enough to invigorate the whole world ; the 
whole world can be vivified, made strong, energised. It 
will call with trumpet voice upon the weak, the miser- 
able, and the down-trodden of all races, creeds and all 
sects to stand on their feet and be free ; freedom, physical - 
freedom, mental freedom, and spiritual freedom ire the 
watchwords of the Upanishads. Aye, this is the one 
Scripture in the world of all others that does not talk of 
salvation but of freedom. Be free from the bonds of ' 
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27ature, be free from weakness ! And it shows to yon 
that you have it already there. . That is another pecu- 
liarity, you are a Dwaitist ; never mind, you have got 
to admit that by its very nature soul is perfect ; only by 
certain actions of the soul it has become contracted. 
Indeed, the theory of contraction and espansion of 
Ramanuja is exactly what the modern evolutionists call 
Evolution and Atavism. The soul goes back, becomes 
contracted as it were ; its powers become potential and 
by good deeds and good thoughts it expands again, 
reveals its natural perfection. With the Adwaitist the 
one difference is that he admits evolution in nature and 
not in the soul. Suppose there is a screen and there is 
a small hole in the screen. I am man standing behind 
the screen and looking at this grand assembly ; I can 
only see very few faces here. Suppose the hole to 
increase; as it increases more and more all this assembly 
is revealed to me, till the hole becomes identified with 
the screen. There is nothing between you and me in this- 
case ; neither you changed nor I changed ; all the change 
was in the screen. You were the same from first to.last;. 
only the screen is changed. This is tbe Adwaitist’s position 
with regard to Evolution — evolution of nature and mani- 
festation of the Self within. Not that the Self can by 
any means be made to contract. It is unchangeable, the 
infinite one. It was covered as it were with a veil, the 
veil of Maya, and this Maya veil becomes thinner and 
thinner more and more, and the inborn natural glory of 
the soul comes out and becomes manifest. This is the 
one great doctrine which the v/orld is waiting to learn from 
India. Whatever people may talk, however they may try 
to boast, they will find out day after day that no more 
can there be a society without recognising this. Do you 
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not see how everything is being revolutionised ? Do you 
not know how it was the custom to take for granted that 
everything is wicked until it proves itself good ? In educa- 
tion, in punishing criminals, in treating lunatics, in the 
treatment of common diseases even, that was the old 
law. What is the modern law ? The modern law 
says the body itself is healthy ; it cures disease of its 
own nature. Medicine can at best only help the storing 
up of the best in the body. What says it of criminals ? 
It takes for granted that, however low a criminal may 
be, there is still the divinity i within, which dies not, we 
must treat criminals, as such. All these things have 
become changed. People now call jails penitentiaries. 
So with everything ; consciously or unconsciously that 
divinity which is inside and outside in India is expressing 
itself, And in your books is the explanation ; men have 
got to take it. The treatment of man to man will 
become entirely revolutionised and these old ideas 
of pointing to the weakness of mankind will have to go. 
They will have received their deathblow within this 
century. Now people may stand up and criticise us. I 
have been criticised from one end of the world to the 
other as one who preaches the diabolical idea, that 
there is no sin ! Very good. The descendants of these 
very men will bless me as the preacher of virtue and 
not of sin. [ am the preacher of virtue, not of sin. I 
glory in being the preacher of light and not of darkness. 
The second great idea which the world is waiting to 
receive from our Upaniehads is the solidarity of this 
universe. These old, old lines of demarcation and 
differentia,tion are vanishing rapidly. Electricity and 
steam power are placing different parts of the world in 
inter-communication with each other and, as a result, we 
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Hindus DO more say that every countr)"^ beyond our own 
land is peopled with demons and hobgoblins ; nor do the 
people of Christian countries say that India is only peopled 
by cannibals and savages. We go out of our country, we 
find the same brother man with the same strong hand to 
help, with the same lips to say godspeed and sometimes 
better than in the country we are born. They, when they 
come here, find the same brotherhood, the same cheers, 
the same godspeed. W^ell, our TJpanishads say that the 
ciuse of all misery is ignorance ; and that is perfectly 
true applied to every state of life either social or spiritual. 
It is ignorance that makes us ba.te each other, it is by 
ignorance of each other that we do not know and oo not 
love each other. As soon as we come to know each other, 
love comes ; it must come, for, are we not one ? Thus we 
find the idea of solidarity coming in, in spite of ourselves. 
Even in Politics and Sociology, problems that were only 
national twenty years before can no more be solved on 
national grounds. They are assuming huge proportions, 
gigantic shapes. They can only be solved when looked 
at in the broader light of international grounds. Inter- 
national organizations, international combinations, inter- 
national laws are the cry of the day. That shows the 
solidarity. In science every day they are finding out 
that view of the matter. A ou speak of matter, the whole 
universe as one mass, one ocean of matter in which you 
and I, the sun and the moon and everything else are but 
the names of different little whirlpools and nothing more. 
Mentally speaking, it is one universal ocean of thought 
in which you and I are similar little whirlpools, and as 
spirit it moveth not, it changeth not. It is the One 
TJnchangeable, Unbroken, Homogeneous Atman. The cry 
lity is coming also, and’ that is in our bookc 
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The explanation of morality, the fountain of ethics, 
that also the world wants ; and this they will get. 

What do we want in India ? If foreigners want 
these things, we want them twenty times more. 
Because in spite of the greatness of the Upanishads, 
in spite of our boasted ancestry of sages, compared 
to many other races I must tell you in plain words 
we .are weak, very weak. First of all is our physical 
weakness. That physical weakness is the cause at 
least of one-third of our miseries. We are lazy; we 
cannot work ; we cannot combine ; we do not love each 
other ; we are immensely selfish ; we are what the women 
of Furope are : not three of us can come together without 
hating each other, without being jealous of each other. 
That is the state in which we are, hopelessly disor- 
ganized mobs, immensely selfish : fighting each other for 
centuries, whether a certain mark is to be put this way 
or certain mark that way ; writing volumes and volumes 
upon such most momentous questions whether the look 
of a man spoils my food or not. These we have been doing 
for the last few centuries. We cannot expect anything 
more except what we are just now, of a race whose whole 
brain energy has been occupied in such wonderfully 
beautiful problems and researches ! And we are not 
ashamed. Aye sometimes we are ; but we cannot do what 
we think. Think we many things and never do till 
parrot like thinking has become a habit and never doing. 
What is the cause of that? Physical weakness. This 
weak brain is not able to do anything : you must /change 
that. Oar young men must be strong first of all. Religion 
will come afterwards. Be strong my young friends, that 
is my advice to you. You will be nearer to Heaven through 
iootball than through the study of the Gita. Bold words 
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are these, I have to say them. I love you. I know where 
the shoe pinches, I have got a little experience. You 
will understand the Gita better with your biceps muscles a 
iittle stronger. You will understand the mighty genius, 
and the mighty strength of Krishna, better with a iittle 
of strong blood in you. You will understand the Upani- 
shads better and the glory of the Atman when your body 
stands firm upon your feet and you feel yourselves as 
men. Thus we have to apply these to our needs. People 
get oisgusted many times at my preaching Adwaitism, 
I do not mean to preach Adwaitism or Dwaitism or any 
ism in the world. The only ism that we require now is 
this wonderful idea of the soul — its eternal might, its 
eternal strength, its eternal purity and its eternal perfec- 
tion. 

If I had a child 1 would from its very birth 
begin to tell it, “ Thou art the Pure one.” You have 
read in one of the Puranas that beautiful story of 
Queen Mathalsa, how as soon as she has a child she 
puts her child with her own hands on the hammock, 
and how as the hammock swings' to and fro, she begins 
ijo sing, “ Thou art the Pure One, the Stainless, Sinless, 
the Mighty One, tho Great One.” Aye, there is much 
in that. Feel that you are great and you become 
great. What did I get as my experience all over 
the world is the question. They may talk about sinners ; 
and if all Englishmen believed that they were sinners 
indeed, Englishmen would be no better than the Negroes 
in Central Africa. God bles.s them that they do not 
believe it. On the other hand, the Englishman believes 
he is born the lord of the world. He believes he is great 
and can do anything in the world. If he wants he can 
go to the sun or the moon and that makes him great, If 
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he had believed his priests that he is a poor little sinner 
going to be barbecued through all eternity, he would not 
be the same Englishman that he is to-day. So I 

find in every nation that in spite of priests and 
superstition the divine within lives and asserts itself. 
We have lost faith. Would you believe me, we have less 
faith than the Englishmen and women, thousand times 
less faith ! These are plain words, but I say them, cannot 
help it. Doh’t you see how Englishmen and women 
when they catch our ideas, become mad as it were, and 
although they are the ruling class, come to India to 
preach our own religion against the jeers and ridicule of 
their own countrymen? How many of you can do that ; 
just think of that : and why cannot you do that ? Is it 
that you do not know it ? Yow know more than they,, 
that is wbyiit is; you are more wise than is good for you, 
that is your difficulty ! It is all because your blood is only 
a pint of tar, your brain is sloughing, your body is weak. 
Change the body, it must be changed, Physical weak- 
ness is the cause and nothing else. You talk of reforms, 
of ideals and all these for the last 100 years and when 
it comes to practice, you are not to be found anywhere ; 
so that you have disgusted the whole world and 'the very 
name of reform is a thing of ridicule to the whole world. 
What is the cause? Is it that you do not know? You 
know too much. The only cause is you are weak, weak, 
weak ; your body is weak, your mind is weak ! You have 
no faith in yourselves ! Centuries and centuries, thousand 
years of crushing tyranny of castes and kings and foreign- 
ers and your own people have taken out all strength- 
from you, my brethern. Like the trodden down and- 
broken, backboneless worms you are ! 
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Who will give us sfcreDgfch ? Let me tell you, 
strength, strength, is what we want. And the first step 
in getting strength is to uphold the Upanishads and. 
bslieve that “I am the soul.” [Here the Swami repeated 
a Sanskrit quotation which he translated thus:] “Me the 
sword cannot cut, Me no instruments pierce ; Me the fire 
cannot burn, Me the air cannot dry ; I am the Omni- 
potent ; I am the Omniscient.” So repeat these blessed 
saving words. Do not say we are weak, we can do any- 
thing and everything, What can'we not do ? everything 
can be done by us ; we have the same glorious soul 
in everyone and let us believe in it. Have faith 
as ISTachiketa at the time of his father’s sacrifice : 
faith came unto Hachiketa ; aye. I wish tha.t faith 
would come unto each of you ; and every one of you 
would stand up a gigantic intellect, a world mover, 
a giant, an infinite god in every respect ; that is 
what I want you to become, This is the strength that 
you get from the Upanishads, that is the faith that you. 
will get and this is there. Aye, but it was only for the 
Sanyasin ! Rahasya ! The Upanishads were in the hands 
of the Sanyasin ; he went into the forest ; Sankara was a 
little kind and says even Grahasthas 'might study the 
Upanishads, it will do them good ; it will not hurt them,. 
But still the idea is, that the Upanishads talk only 
of the forest. As I told you the other day, the only com- 
mentary, the authoritative commentary of the Yedas 
has been made once and for ever by Him, who inspired' 
the Vedas, by Krishna in the Gita. There it is foir 
every one, for every occupation of life. These concep- 
tions of the Vedanta must come, must remain not only 
in the forest, they must not only go into the cave, but- 
they must come to work out in the Bar and the Bench 

31 
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in the Pulpit, the cottage of the poor man, with the 
fishermen that are catching fish and students that are 
studying. 

They call to every man, every woman and child, 
whatever be his or her occupation, everywhere they 
'must be and what for ? The ideals of the XJpanishads, 
How can the fishermen and all these carry them out ? 
The way has been shown. It is infinite ; religion is 
infinite, none can go beyond it : and whatever you do 
that is very good for you. Even the least done brings 
•marvellous result ; therefore let every one do what 
little he can. If the fisherman thinks that he is the 
spirit, he Virill be a better fisherman : if the student 
thinks he is the spirit, he will be a great student. 
If the lawyer thinks that he is the spirit, he will bb a 
better lawyer, and so on, and the result will be, that the 
•castes will remain for ever. It is in the nature of 
society to form itself into groups : and what will go ? 
These privileges ? Caste is a natural something. I can 
perform one duty in social life, you another : you can 
govern a C3untry and I can mend a pair of old shoes, but 
that is no reason why you are greater than I, for can 
you mend my shoes? Nor can I govern the country ? 
The division of work is natural, I am clever in mending 
■shoes, you are clever in reading Yedas, but that is no 
reason why you should trample on my head ; why, if you 
commit murder, you will only be praised, and if I steal 
an apple, I shall be hanged ? This will go. Caste is good. 
That is the only natural way of solving life. Men must 
form themselves into groups, you cannot get rid of that. 
Wherever you go there will be caste. But that does not 
mean that there will be these privileges. They will bo 
knocked on the head. If you teach Yedanta to the fisher- 
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man, he will say : “ram as good a man as you, I am a 
'fisherman, you are a philosopher ; nerer mind, I have (-.he 
same God in me, as you have in you.” And that is what 


we want, no privilege for any one, equal chances for every 
one ; let every one be taught the Divine within, and every 

one will work out his own salvation. Liberty is the first 
condition of growth. 


It IS wrong, a thousand times wrong, if any of you 
dares to say : “I will work out the salvation of this 
•woman or child.” I am asked again and again, what do 
you think of this Widow question and what do you think 
of this Woman question ? Let me answer once for all. 
Am I a widow that you ask me that nonsense ? Am I a 
woman, that you ask me that question again and again ? 
^Who are you to solve Women’s problems and Widows’ 
problems? Are you the Lord God himself, ruling over 
every woman and every widow ? Hands off. They will 
sjlve their own problems. Nonsense! Tyrants, attempt- 
ing to think that you can do anything for any one. 
Hands off. The Divine will look after all. Who are 
3^ou to assume that you know everything ; how dare you 
think. Oh, blasphemers, that you have the right over 
•God. For don’t you know that every soul is the soul of 
•God, Oh blasphemers ! Mind your own Karma, a load of 
Karma is there, is working. Oh, ye blasphemers ! Your 
nation might put you upon a pedestal, your society 
•may cheer you up to the skies, fools may praise jou ; 
•but He sleeps not. He will catch you ; and the punish- 
ment will be sure here or hereafter. Therefore, look 
upon every man and woman and every one as God. 
You cannot help anyone; you can only serve ; serve 
the children of the Lord, serve the Lord himself 
af you have the privilege. If the Lord grants that youi 
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can help any one of His children, blessed you are ; don^fc 
think too much of yourselves, Bipssed you are that 
That privilege was given to you and others had it note. 
Hands off therefore ; none here requires your help. 
True help is only worship. I think there are some poor, 
because of my salvation, 1 will go and worship them : 
God is there : some here are miserable for your and my 
salvation so that we may serve the Lord, coming in the 
shaiie of the disea?ed, coming in the shape of the criminal,^, 
coming in the shape of the lunatic, the leper and the sinner,. 

Bold are my words and let me tell them, for it is the 
greatest privilege in your or my life, that we are allowed' 
to serve the Lord in all these shapes. Give up the idea,, 
by ruling some one, you can do any good to them, But- 
ymu can do just as in the case of the plant ; you can 
supply the grov?ing seed with the materials for the making 
up of its body, bringing to it the earth, the water, the air- 
that it wants. It will take all that it wants by its own- 
nature, assimilate and grow by its own nature. Bring a)I> 
light into' the world ; light, bring light ; let light come 
unto every one, let the task be not finished till every one 
has reached the Lord. Bring light 1:0 the poor, and bring 
light to the rich, for they require it more than the poor : 
bring light to the ignorant and more light to the educated,, 
for the vanities of this two-pence half- penny education of 
our time are tremendous ! Thus bring light to all and 
leave the rest unto the Lord, for, in the words of the 
same Lord ; “ To work you have the right and not the- 
fruits thereof ” Let not your work produce resufits for 
you, and at the same time may you never be without 
work. May He who taught such grand ideas to us, to our- 
forefathers ages before, help us to get strength to carry.- 
into practice His commands. 
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4^ /% very stnail amount- of religious work performed 

brings a very large amounfc of result ” — are the 
‘eternal words of the author of the Giia, and if that state- 
•ment u’^anted an illustration in my bumble life, I am find- 
ing every day the truth of that great saying. My work, 
gentlemen of Kumbakonam, has been very insignificant 
indeed, but the kindness and the cordiality of welcome 
that have met me at every step of my journey from Oolombo 
•.to this city, are simply beyond all espectations. Yet, at 
^the same time, it is worthy of our traditions as Hindus, 
.It is worthy of our race ; for here we a3;e the Hindu race, 
whose vitality, whose life-principle, whose very soul, as it 
•were, is in religion. I have seen a little of the world, 
■travelling among the races of the West and the East ; and 
everywhere I find among nations one great ideal which 
•forms the backbone, so to speak, of that race. With some 
•it is politics, with others it is social culture ; others again 
•have intellectual culture and so on for their national back- 
.ground.' But this our motherland has religion and religion 
-alone for its basis, for its backbone, for the bedrock upon 
which the whole building of its life has been based. Some 
•of you may remember that in my reply to the kind address 
which the people of Madras sent over to me in America, I 
pointed out the fact that a peasant in India has, in many 
respects, a better religious education than many a gentle- 

* In reply to the addresses of welcome presented to Swami 
Vivekananda at Eumbakonam, he delivered this speech, 
which we publish here as it bears upon the mission of the 
'Vedanta in the world , 
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man in the West, and to-day, beyond all doubt, I myself am^ 
verifying my own words. There was a time when I 
would feel rather discontented at the want of information- 
among the masses of India, and the lack of thirst 
among them for information, bub now I understand 
it. Where their interest lies they are more eager 
for information than the masses of any other race 
that r have seen or have travelled among. Ask our' 
peasants about the momentous political change in 
Europe, the upheavals that are going on in European 
society. They do not know anything of these, nor do 
the}’ care to know ; but those very peasants, even in- 
Ceylon, detached from India in many ways, cut off from 
a living interest in India — I found the very peasants- 
working in the fields there had already known that there 
was a Parliament of Religions in” America, and thatone- 
of their men had gone over there, and that he bad 
some success. Where, therefore, their interest is, there- 
they are as eager for information as any other race ; and 
religion is the one and the sole interest of the people in 
India, I am not just now discussing whether it is good- 
to have the vitality of the race in religious ideals or in 
political ideals, but so far it is clear to us, that for good' 
or for evil our vitality is concentrated in our religion. You- 
cannot change it. You cannot destroy one thing and put 
in its place another. You cannot transplant a large grow- 
ing tree from one soil to another and make it immediately 
take root here, For good or evil the religious ideal has 
been flowing into India for thousands of years, fpr good 
or evil the Indian atmosphere has been filled with ideals 
of religion shining for scores of centuries, for good 
or evil we have been born and brought up in the very 
midst of these ideals of leligior, till it has entered into> 
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our very blood , and tingles with every drop of it in our 
veins, and has become one with our constitution, become 
the very vitality of our lives. Can you give such a religion 
up without the rousing of the same energy in reaction, 
without filling the channel which that mighty river has 
cut out for itself in the course of thousands of years ? Do 
you want that the Ganges should go back to its icy bed 
and begin a new course ? Even if that were possible, it 
would be impossible for this country to give up her 
characteristic course of religious life and take up a new 
career of politics or something else for herself. You 
can onlj’ work under the law of least resistance, and 
this religious line is the line of least resistance in 
India. This is the line of life, this is the line of growth 
and this is the line of well-being in India — to follow the 
track of religion, Aye, in other countries religion is only 
one of the many necessities in life. To use a common 
illustration which I am in the habit of using : my lady 
has many things in her parlour, and it is the fashion 
now- a- days to have a Japanese vase, and she must 
procure it : it does not look well without it. So my lady, 
or my gentleman, has many other occupations in life ; 
a little bit of religion also must come in to complete 
it. Consequently she has a little religion. Politics, 
social improvement, in one word, this world is the goal 
of the rest of mankind, and God and religion come in 
quietly as the helpers out of the world. There God is, 
so to speak, the being who helps to cleanse and to 
furnish this world of ours ; that is apparently all the 
value of God for them. Do you not know how, for the' 
last hundred or two hundred years, you have been hear- 
ing again and again out of the lips of men who ought 
to have known better, from the mouths of those who pra- 
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tend, at least, to know better, that ail the arguments they 
produce against the Indian religion of ours is this: that 
our religion does not conduce to well-being in this world 
that it does not bring to us, handfuls of gold, that it does 
Dot make us robbers of nations, that it does not make the 
strong stand upon the bodies of the weak, and feed them- 
selves with the life’s blood of the weak, Certainly our 
religion does not do that, . It cannot march cohorts, under 
whose feet the earth trembles, for the purpose of destruc- 
tion and pillage and the ruination of races. Therefore they 
•say ; What is there in this religion ? It does not bring 
■any grist to the grinding mill, any strength to the muscles ; 
what is there in a religion ? They little dream that is the 
very argument with which we prove our religion to be good 
and true. Ours is the true religion because it does not 
make for thej^world. Ours is the only true religion because 
this little sense-world of three days’ duration is not to be 
our great goal. This little earthly horizon of a few feet is 
not that which bounds the view of our religion. Ours is 
away, bejond, and still beyond ; beyond the senses, beyond 
•space, and beyond time, away, away beyond, till nothing of 
this world is left there and the universe itself btcomes like 
one drop in the transcerdent ocean of the gloiy of the 
soul. Ours is the true religion, because it teaches that God 
alone is true, and that this world is false and fleeting, and 
that ail your gold is oust, and that all your power is 
“finite, and that life itself is oftentimes an evil ; there- 
fore it is that ours is the true religion. Ours is the true 
religion ; because, above all, it teaches renunciation and 
stands up with the wisdom of ages to tell and to declare to 
the nations who are mere children of yesterday in com- 
parison with the hoary antiquity of the wisdom that 
•our ancestors have discovered for us here in India — to tell 
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l;hem in plain words: “ Children, you are slaves of the 
senses, there is only finiteness in the senses ; there is only 
ruination in the senses ; the three short days of luxury 
here bring only ruin at last, Give it all up, renounce the 
love of the senses and of the world ; that is the way of reli- 
gion ; through renunciation is the way to the goal and not 
through enjoyment. Therefore, ours is the only true 
religion. Aye, it is a curious fact that, while nations after 
nations have come upon the stage of the world, played, 
their parts vigorously for a few moments, and died almost 
without leaving a mark or a ripple on the ocean of time, 
here we are living, as it were, an eternal life. They talk a 
great deal of the new theories about the survival of the 
fittest, and they think that it is the strength of the mus- 
cles which is the fittest to survive. If that were true, 
any one of the aggressively known old-world nations 
would have lived in glory to-day, and we, the weak 
Hindus — an English lady once told me, what have the 
Hindus done? they never even conquered one single race ; 
— even this race, which never conquered even one other 
race or nation, lives here three hundred million strong. 
And it is not all true that all its energies are spent, that 
atavism has seized upon every bit of its body ; that is not 
true. There is vitality enough, and it comes out in tor- 
rents and deluges when time is ripe and requires it. 
'We have, as it were, thrown a challenge to the whole 
world from the most ancient times. In the West, they are 
trying to solve the problem how much a man can possess, 
and we are trying here to solve the problem on how 
little a man can live. This struggle and this difference 
has to go on still for some centuries, But if h’story has 
any truth in it, and if prognostications ever prove true, 
it must be that those who train themselves to live on the 
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least supply of things, and to control themselves wellj 
will in the end gain the battle, and that all those who 
run after enjoyment and luxury, however vigorous they 
may seem for the moment, will have to die and become 
annihilated. There are times in the history of a man’s 
life, nay, in the history of the lives of nations, when a 
sort of world-weariness becomes painfully ’ predominant* 
It seems that such a tide of world -weariness has come 
upon the Western World. There too they have thinkers, 
great men ; and they are already finding out that it is ail 
vanity of vanities, this race after gold and power ; many, 
nay, most cultured men and women there, are already 
weary of this competition, this struggle, this brutality of 
their commercial civilisation, and they are looking forward 
towards something better. There is a class which still 
clings on to political and social changes as the only 
panacea for the evils in Europe, but among the great 
thinkers there other ideals are growing. They have found 
out that no amount of political or sccial manipulation of 
human conditions can cure the evils of life, It is only a 
change of the soul itself for the better that will cure the 
evils of life. JSTo amount of force, or Government or legis- 
lative cruelty will change the conditions of a race, but it 
is spiritual culture and ethical culture alone that 

can change wrong racial tendencies for the better. Thus 
these races of the West are eager for some new 
thought, for some new philosophy ; the religion they 
have had, Christianity, although imperfectly under- 
stood and good and glorious in many respects, is, 
as understood hitherto, found to be insufficieiTt, The 
thoughtful men of the West find in our ancient philo- 
sophy, especially in the the new impulse of 

thought they are seeking, the very spiritual food and drink 
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they are hungering and thirsting for, And it is no 
V’onder, 

I have become used to hear all sorts of wonderful' 
claims put forward in favour of every religion under the 
sun. You have also beard, quite within recent times,^ 
claims put forward in favour of Christianity by a great 
friend of mine, Dr. Barrows, that Christianity is the only 
universal religion, Let me consider this question a while 
and la}^ before you my reasons why I think that is the 
Vedanta,, and 'the Vedanta Q.\oTae that can become the 
universal religion of man, and that none else is fitted for 
that role. Excepting our own, almost all the other great 
religions in the world are inevitably connected with the 
life or lives of one or more founders, All their theories 
their teachings, their doctrines, and ethics are built 
round the life of a personal founder from whom they get 
their sanction, their authority, and their power : and 
strangely enough upon the historicality of the founder’s 
life is built, as it were, all the fabric of such religions. If 
there is one blow dealt to the historicality of that life as 
has been the case in modern times with the lives of 
almost all the so-called founders of religion — we know 
that half of the details of such lives is not now seriously 
believed in and that the other half is seriously doubted — 
if this becomes the case, if that rock of historicality, so 
they pretend to call it, is shaken and shattered, the 
whole building tumbles down, broken absolutely, never 
to regain its lost status. Every one of the great 
religions in the world, excepting our own, is built upon 
such historical characters but ours rest upon principles. 
There is no man or woman who can claim to have 
created the Vedas. They are the embodiment of eternal 
principles. Sages discovered them and now and- 
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then the names of these sages are mentioned, just their 
names ; we do not know who or what they were. In 
many cases we do not know who their fathers were, and 
almost in every case we do not know when and where 
they were born. But what eared they, these sages, for 
their names ? They were the preachers lof principle, 
and they themselves, as far as they went, tried to be- 
come illustrations of the principles they preached. 
At the same time, just as our God is an impersonal and 
yet a personal God, so is our religion a most intensely 
impersonal one, a religion based upon principles, and 
yet it has an infinite scope for the play of persons ; for 
what religion gives you more incarnations, more pt’o- 
phets and seers, and still waits for infinitely more ? Says 
the Bhagvad Gita that incarnations are infinite, leaving 
ample scope for as many as you like to come. Therefore 
if any one or more of these persons in India’s religious 
iiistory, any one or more of these incarnations, and any 
one or more of our prophets, are proved not to have been 
'historical, it does not injure our religion a bit ; even then 
it remains there firm ^as ever, because it is based upon 
principles and not on persons. It is vain to try to gather 
all toe peoples of the world around a single personality. 
It is difficult to make them gather together even round 
eternal and universal principles. If it ever becomes 
possible to bring the largest portion of humanity to one 
way of thinking in regard to religion, mark you, it must 
be always through principles and not through persons, 
feb as I have said, our religion has ample scopfs'* for the 
authority and influence of persons. There is that 
most wonderful theory of Ishta which gives you the 
iullest and the freest choice possible among these great 
eligious personalities. You may take up any one of the 
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propbets or teachers as your, guide and object of your 
special adorations ; you are even allowed to think that 
he whom you have chosen is the greatest of the prophets, 
the greatest of all the Avataras ; there is no harm in that 
but } bu must keep on a firm background of eternally 
trueVinciples. The strange fact is here, that the power 
of our incarnations has been holding good with us only 
so far as they are illustrations of the principles in the 
Vedas. The glory of Sri Krishna js, that he has been 
the best preacher of our eternal religion of principles and 
the best commentator on the Vedanta that ever lived in 

India. 

The second claim. of the Vedanta upon the attention 
of the world is that, of all the scriptures in the world, it 
is the one scripture the teaching of which is in entire har- 
mony with the results that have been attained by the 
modern scientific investigations of external nature. Two 
minds in the dim past of history, cognate to each other 
in form, kinship and sympathy, started, being placed m 
different circumstances, for the same goal through different 
routes. The one was the ancient Hindu mind and the 
other the ancient Greek mind. The latter started in search 
of that goal beyond by analysing the external world. The 
former started by analysing the internal world. And 
even through the various vicissitudes of their history it 
is easy to make out these two vibrations of thought 
tending to produce similar echoes from the goal beyond. 
It seems clear that the conclusion of modern materialis- 
tic science can be acceptable, harmoniously with their 
religion, only to the Vedantins, or Hindus as they call 
them. *It seems clear that modern materialism can 
hold its own, and at the same time approach spirituality 
by taking up the conclusion of the Vedanta, It seems to 
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US, and to all who care to know, that the conclusions of 
modern science are the very conclusions the Vedanta 
reached ages ago ; only in modern science they are written 
in the language of matter. This then is another claim 
of the Vedanta upon modern Western minds, its rational- 
ity, the wonderful rationalism of the Vedanta. I have 
mjself been told by some of the best scientific minds of 
the day in the West how wonderfully rational the con- 
clusions of the Vedanta are. I know one of them per- 
sonally who scarcely has time to eat his meals to go out 
of his laboratory, and who yet would stand by the hour 
to attend my lectures on the Vedanta ; for, as he express- 
es it, they are so scientific, they so exactly harmonise 
with the aspirations of the age and with the conclusions 
which modern science is coming to at the present time. 
Two such scientific conclusions drawn from Comparative 
Religion I would specially like to draw your attention 
to ; the one bears upon the idea of the universality of 
religions, and the other on the idea of the oneness of 
things. We observe in the histories of Babylon and 
among the Jews an interesting religious phenomenon 
happening, We find that each of these Babylonian and 
Jewish people were divided into so many tribes, each 
tribe having a god of its own, and that these little tribal 
gods had often a generic name. The gods amq^jg the 
Babylonians were all called Baals, and among them 
Baal Merodac was the chief. In course of time one of 
these many tribes would conquer and assimilate 
the other racially allied tribes, and the natural result 
would be that the god of the conquering tribe would be 
placed at the head of all the gods of the other tribes. 
Thus the so-called boasted monotheism of the Semites 
was created. Among the Jews the gods went by the 
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name of Moloch. Of these there was one Moloch who 
belonged to the tribe called Israel and he was called the 
Moloch Yahha, or Moloch Yava. Then this tribe of 
Israel slowly conquered some of the other tribes of the 
eame race, destroyed their Molochs, and declared its own 
Moloch to be the supreme Moloch of all the Molochs, 
And I am sure most of you know the amount of blood- 
shed, of tyranny, and of brutal savagery that this religious 
conquest entailed. Later on the Babylonians tried to 
destroy this supremacy of Moloch Yahha, but could 
not succeed. It seems to me that such an attempt at 
tribal self-assertion in religious matters might have taken 
place on the frontiers of India also. Here, too, all the 
various tribes of the Aryans might have come into 
conflict with one another for declaring the supremacy to 
their several tribal gods : but India’s history was to be 
otherwise, was to be different from that of the Jews. 
India was to be alone of all lands of toleration and of 
spirituality, and, therefore, the fight between tribes and 
their gods did not take place long here ; for one of the 
greatest sages that was ever born anywhere found out here 
in India even at that distant time, which history cannot 
reach — tradition itself dares not to peep into the gloom 
of that past when the sage arose — and declared : “ He 
who exists is one ; the sages call Him variously ” — Ehcrni 
-mt mpra hahudha, vadanti; one of the most memorable 
sentences that were ever uttered, one of the grandest 
truths that were ever discovered ; and for us Hindus 
this truth has been the very backbone of our national 
existence. For, throughout the vistas of the centuries of 
our national life this one idea, Ekmi sat vipra lahudha 
vadanti, comes down, gaining strength and vigour as it 
rolls along, gaining in volume and in fullness till it has per- 
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meated the whole of our national existence, till it is mingl 
©d in our blood and has become one with us in every grain, 
We love that grand truth in every grain, and our country 
has become the glorious land of religious toleration. It is 
hero and here alone that people built temples, churches for 
the religions which have come in with the object of con- 
demning our own religion. This is one very great principle 
that the world is waiting to learn from us. Aye, 
you little know how much intolerance is vet abroad. 
It struck me more than once that I would have 
to leave my bones on fore-?gn shores owing to the 
prevalence of religious intolerance. Killing a man is 
nothing for religion’s sake: to-morrow they may do it in 
the very hearts of the boasted civilisation of the West, 
if to-day they are not reallj^ doing so. Outcasting in 
its most horrible forms would often come down upon 
the head of a man in the W^est, if b© dared to say a word 
agaiost his country’s accepted religion. They talk glibly 
and smoothly here in criticism of our caste laws. If you 

go to the West and live there as I have done, you will 
know that even the bigi^esb professors you hear of 
are arrant cowards and dare not tell, for fear of public 
opinion, a hundredth pirt of what they hold to be really 
true in religious matters. 

Therefore, the world is waiting for this grand idea of 
universal toleration. It will be a great acquisition to- 
civilisation. Nay, no civilisation can exist long unless this 
idea enters it. No civilisation can go on growing before 
fanaticism stops and bloodshed stops and brutality stops .. 
No civilisation can begin to lift up its bead until we look 
charitably upon each other, and the first step towards that- 
much-needed charity is to look charitably and kindly upon 
the religious convictions of each other. Nay, more, to- 
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understand that, not only should we be charitable towards 
each other, but positively helpful to each other, however 
different our religious ideas a,nd convictions may be. And 
that is exactly what we in India do, as I have just related 
to you. It is here in India that Hindus have built and 
are still building churches for Christians, and mosques for 
Mohammedans. That is the thing to do. In spite of 
their hatred, in spite of their brutality, in spite of their 
cruelty, in spite of their trj^ranny, and in spite of the 
filthy language they are alwaj’s given to uttering, we will 
and must go on building churches for the Christians and 
mosques for the Mohammedans till we conquer through 
love , till we have demonstrated to the world that love 
alone is the fittest thing to survive and not hatred, that 
it is gentleness that has the strength to live on and to 
fructify, but not mere brutality and physical force. 

The other great idea that the world wants from us to- 
day, the thinking part of Europe and the whole world — 
more, perhaps, the lower classes than the higher, more the 
masses than the cultured, more the ignorant than the 
educated, more the weak-than the strong — is that eternal 
grand idea of the spritual oneness of the whole universe. 
I need not tell you to-day, men from this Madras Univer- 
sity, how the modern researches of , Europe have demon- 
strated through physical means the oneness and the 
solidarity of the whole universe, bow physically speaking 
you and I, the sun and the moon and the stars, and all are 
but little waves or wavelets in the midst of an infinite 
ocean of matter, and how Indian psychology had demon- 
strated ages ago that, similarly, both body and mind are 
but mere names or little wavelets in the ocean of matter, 
the Samashti, and how going one step further, it is shown 
in the Vedanta that behind the idea of the unity of the- 
3S 
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“whole show, the real soul is also one. There is but ona 
soul throughout the universe, all is but one existence. 
This great idea of the real and basic solidarity of the whole 
universe has frightened many, even in this country : it 
even now finds sometimes more opponents than adherents ; 
I tell you, nevertheless, that it is the one great life-giving 
idea which the world wants from us to-day and which 
the mute masses of India want for their uplifting, for 
none can regenerate this land of ours without the practi- 
cal application and efiective operation of this ideal of the 
oneress of things. The rational West is earnestly bent 
•upon seeking out the rationality, the raison d'etre, of all 
its philosophy and its ethics ; and you all know well that 
ethics cannot be derived from the mere sanction of any 
.personage, however great and divine he may have been, 
of one who having been born but yesterday has had to 
■die a few minutes after. Such an explanation of the 
■authority of ethics no more appeals to the highest 
of the world’s thinkers ; they want something more 
-than human sanction for ethical and moral codes to 
be binding. They want some eternal principle of truth 
■as the sanction of ethics. And where is that eternal 
•sanction to be found except in the only infinite real- 
ity that exists, in you and in me and in all, in the 
self in the soul ? The infinite oneness of the Soul is 
•the eternal sanction of all morality^ that you and I 
:are not only brothers — every literature voicing man’s 
struggle towards freedom says that, children have preiched 
that for you — but that you and I are really one. This is 
the dictate of Indian philosophy. This oneness is the 
■rationale of all ethics and all spirituality. Europe 
wants it to-day just as much as our down-trodden 
tmasses do, and this great principle is even now un- 
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^consciously forming tha basis of all the latest political 
and social aspirations that are coming up in England, 
in Germany, in France, and in America. And mark 
it, my friends, that in and through all the litera- 
ture voicing man’s struggle towards freedom, towards 
universal freedom, again and again you find the Indian 
Yedantic ideals coming out prominently. In some 
cases the writers do not know the source of their inspira- 
tion, in some cases they try to appear very original, and 
a few there are bold and grateful enough to mention the 
source and acknowledge their indebtedness to it. My 
friend, when I was in America, I heard it once com- 
plained that L was preaching too much of AdjWjAta^ and 
too little of dualism. Aye, I know what grandeur, what 
oceans of love, what infi.nite ecstatic blessing and joy 
there are in the dualistic love theories of worship and 
Teligion. I know it all. But this is not the time with 
us to weep even in joy ; we have had weeping enough ; 
no more is this the time for us to become soft. This 
^softness has been on us till we are dead ; we have 
become like masses of cotton. What our country now 
-wants is muscles of iron and nerves of steel, gigan- 
tic wills which nothing* can resist, which can pene- 
trate into the mysteries and the secrets of the 
universe, and will accomplish their purpose even if it 
meant going down to the bottom of the ocean and meeting 
death face to face in every fashion. That is what we want, 
and' that can only be created, established and strengthened 
by understanding and realising the idea of AdwaAta 
that ideal of the oneness of all. Faith, faith, faith in 
ourselves, faith, faith in God, this is the secret 'of 
greatness. If you have faith in all the 330 millions- 
of. your mythological gods and in all the gods which. 
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foreigaers have now and again sent into your midst, 
and still have no faith in yourselves, there is no 
salvation for you. Have faith in yourselves, and stand up 
on that faith and be strong ; that is what we need. Why 
is it that we 300 millions of people have been ruled for 
the Inst rne thousand years by an}^ and every handful 
of foreigners who chose to walk over our prostrate bodies ?' 
.Because they had faith in themselves and we bad 
sot. Wbat did I learn in the West, and what did I see- 
behind those talks of frothy nonsense of the Ohiistian 
religious sects saying that man was a fallen and hope- 
lessly fallen sinner ? There inside the national hearts 
of both Europe and America resides the tremendous- 
power of the men’s faith in themselves. Ari English 
boy will tell } on — “I am an Englishman, and I will do- 
anything.” The American boy will tell you the same 
and so will every European boy. Can our boys say the 
same thing here? Ho not even the boy’s fathers. We- 
have lost faith in ourselves. Therefore, to preach the 
AdvKtAia aspect of the YedanU'> is necessary to rouse up 
the hearts of men, to show them the elory of their souls, 
It is, Tiherefcre, that I preach the Adioaita, and I do so 
not on sectarian but upon universal and widely accept- 
able grounds. 

It is easy to find out the way of reconciliation that 
will not hurt the dualist or the qualified monisfc. Tbere 
is not one S 3 stem in India which does not hold the 
doctrine that God is within, that divinity resides ivithin 
all things. Every one of our Yedantic systems admits 
that all purity, and perfection and strength are in the 
soul already. According to some this perfection some- 
times becomes, as it were, contracted, and at other times- 
jt becomes expanded again. Yet it is there. According. 
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-to the Adwaita, it neither contracts nor expands, but 
becomes hidden and uncovered now and again, Pretty 
much the same thing in effect. The one may be a more 
logical statement than the other, but as to the result, the 
practical conclusions, both are about the same ; and 
this is the one central idea which the world stands in 
need of, and nowhere is the want more felt than in 
this our own motherland. Aye, my friends, 1 must 
tell you a few harsh words. T read in the newspapers, 
when one of our poor fellows is murdered or ill-treated by 
an Englishman, how the bowls go all over the country ; I 
read and I weep, and the next moment comes to my mind 
"the question who is responsible for it all. As a Vedmiisf 
I cannot but put that question to myself. The Hindu is 
a man of introspection, he wants to see things in and 
through himself, through the subjective vision. 1, there- 
fore, ask myself who is responsible, and the answer comes 
every time, not the English, no, they are not responsible, 
it is we who are responsible for all our misery and all our 
degradation, and we alone are re.“ponsibIe. Our aristocratic 
ancestors went on treading the common masses of our 
country under foot, till they became helpless, till under 
this torment the poor, poor people nearly forgot that they 
•were human beings. They have been compelled to be 
merely hewers of wood and drawers of water for centuries, 
-SO much so that they are made to believe that they are 
born as slaves, born as hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. And if anybody says a kind word for them, with 
all our boasted education of modern times I often find our 
men shrink at once from the duty of lifting up the down- 
trodden. Not only so, but I also find that all sorts of 
most demoniacal and brutal arguments, culled from the 
crude ideas of hereditary transmission and other such. 
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gibberish from the Western world, are brought forward in 
order to brutalise and tyrannise over the poor all the' 
more. In the Parliament of Religions in America there 
came among others a young man, a Negro born, a real' 
African Negro, and he made a beautiful speech. I became 
interested in the 5mung man, and now and then talked to 
him, but could learn nothing about him. But one day in 
England I met some Americans, and this is what they told 
nie — that this boy was the son of a Negro chief in the 
heart of Africa, and that one day another chief became 
angry with the father of this boy and murdered 
him and murdered the mother also to be cooked and eaten,, 
and th?.t he ordered the child also to be cooked and 
eaten : but the boy fled and after passing through great 
hardships, travelling through a distance of several 
hundreds of miles, he reached the seashore, and that there 
he was taken into an American vessel and brought oyer 
to America. And this boy made that speech ! After that 
what was I to think of your doctrine of heredity ; Aye,. 
Brahmins, if the Brahmin has more aptitude for learning 
on the ground of heredity than the Pariah, spend no 
more money on the Brahmin’s education but spend all 
on the Pariah, Give to the weak, for there all the gift 
is needed. If the Brahmin is born clever, he can educate 
himself without help. If the others are not born 
clever, let them have all the teaching and the teachers- 
they want. This is justice and reason as I under- 
stand. These our poor people, therefore, 
to hear and to know what they really are, these down- 
trodden masses of India. Yes, let every man and woman 
and child, without respect of caste or birth or weakness- 
or strength, bear and know that behind the strong and 
the weak, behind the high and the low, behind every on 
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there is that iDficibe Soul assuriug the infinite possibility 
and the infinite capacity of all to become great and good, 
Let us proclaim to every soul — Uttishtata jagrta, prapya 
vamm mbodhata — “ Arise, awake and stop not till 
the goal is reached”, Arise, awake, awake from this- 
hypnotism of weakness. A one is really weak ; the soul 
is infinite, omnipotent, a.ad omniscient. Stand up,, 
assert yourself, proclaim the God within you, do not 
deny. Too much of inactivity, too much of weakness,, 
too much of hypnotism, fas been and is upon our race, 
Oh, Ye modern Hindus, dehjpnotise yourselves. The way 
to do that is found in your own sacred books. Teach- 
yourselves, teach ever)’ one bis real nature, call upon the 
sleeping soul to see how it lises. Power will come, 
glory will come, goodness will come, purity will come,, 
and everything that is escelleot will come, when this- 
sloeping soul is roused to self-conscious activity. Aye,, 
if there is anything in the Gita that I like, it is these two- 
verses, coming out strong as the very gist, the very 
essence, of Krishna’s teachings: “He who sees the- 
Supreme Lord dwelling alike in all beings, the Imper- 
ishable in things that perish, sees indeed. For seeing 
the Lord as the same, everywhere present, he does not 

destroy the self by the self, and then he goes to the 
highest goal.” 

Thus there is a great opening for the Vedanta to do- 
beneficient work both here and elsewhere. This wonderful 
idea of the sameness and omnipresence of the Supreme- 
Soul has to be preached for the amelioration and elevation 
of the human race, here as elsewhere. Wherever there is- 
evil and wherever there is ignorance and want of know- 
ledge, I have found out in my experience that, as our 
scri ptures say, all evil comes by relying upon differences- 
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and that all good comes from faith in equality, in the 
underlying sameness and real oneness of things. This is 
the great Veduntic ideal, To have the ideal is one thing 
and to apply it practically to the details of daily life is 
quite another thing in every case. It is very good to point 
out an idea, but where is the practical way to reach it ? 
Here, naturally, comes the difficult question which has been 
uppermost for centuries in the minds of our people, the 
vexed question of caste and social reformation. I must 
frankly let this audience know that I am neither a caste- 
breaker nor a mere social reformer. I have nothing to do 
directly with your castes or with your social reformation. 
Live in any caste you like, but that is no reason why you 
should hate another caste or another man. It is love and 
love alone tha.t I preach, and I base my teaching on the 
great Yedantic truth of the sameness and omnipresence 
of the soul of the Universe. For the last one hundred 
years nearly, our country has been jdooded with social 
reforms and various social reform proposals. Personally I 
have no fault to find with these reformers. Most of them 
are good well-meaning men, and their aims too are very 
laudable on certain points ; but it is quite a patent fact 
this one hundred years of social reform has produced no 
permanent and valuable result appreciable throughout the 
country. Platform speeches have been sent out by the 
thousand, denunciations have been hurled upon the devot- 
ed head of the Hindu race and its civilisation in volumes 
after volume.^, and yet no good practical result has ueen 
achieved ; and where is the reason for that? The reason 
is not hard to find. It is in the denunciation itself. In 
the first place, as I told 30U before, we must try to keep 
our historically acquired character as a people ; I grant 
'that we have to take a great many things from other 
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nations, that we have to learn many lessons from outside ; 
but I am sorry to say that most of our modern reform 
movements have been inconsiderate imitations of Western 
means and methods of work, and that surely will not do 
for India ; therefore it is that all our recent reform move- 
ments have had no result. In the second place, denuncia- 
tion^ is not at all the way to do good. That there are evils 
in our society even the child can see, and what society is 
there where there are no evils ? And let me take this 
opportunity, my countrymen, of telling you that in com- 
paring the different races and nations of the world I have 
been among, I have come to the conclusion that our people 
are on the whole the most moral and the most highly 
godly, and our institutions are, in their plan and purpose, 
best suited to make juankind happy. I do not, therefore, 
want any reformation. My ideal is growth, expansion, 
development on national lines. As I look back upon the 
history of my country, I do not find in the whole world 
another country which has done quite so much for the 
improvement of the human mind. Therefore, I have no 
words of condemnation for my nation. I tell them *. 
“You have done well! orly try to do better.” Great 
things have been done in the past in this land ; there is 
both time and room for greater things to be done, I am 
sure you know that we cannot stop. If we stop we die. 
'We have either to go forward or to go backward. We 
have either to progress or to degenerate. Our ancestors 
did great things in the past, but we have to grow into 
fuller life and march on even beyond their great achieve- 
ments. How can we now go back and degenerate our- 
selves? That cannot be; that must not be ; g^ing back 
will lead us all to decay aud death. Therefoie, let us go^ 
forward and do yet greater things ; that is vhat 1 have 
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to tell you. I am no preacher of any momentary social 
reform. 1 am not trying to remedy evils, I only ask you 
to go forward and to complete the practical realisation 
of the scheme of human progress that has been 
laid out in the most perfect order by our ancestors, 
I only ask you to work, to realise more and more the 
Veclanfic ideal of the solidarity of man and his inborn 
divine nature. Had I the time I would gladly show 
you how every bit of what we have now to do was laid 
out years ago by our ancient law-givers, and how they 
actually anticipated all the different changes that 
have taken place and are still to take place in our 
national institutions. They also were breakers of caste, 
but they were not like our modern men, They did not 
mean by the breaking of caste that all people in a city 
should ait down together to a dinner of beefsteak and 
champagne, nor that all fools and lunatics in the country 
should marry when, where, and whom they chose, and 
reduce the country to a lunatic asylum, nor did they be- 
lieve that the prosperity of a nation is to be guaged by 
the number of husbands its widows get. I am yet to see 
such a prosperous nation. The ideal man of our ances- 
tors was the Brahmin, In all our books stands out 
prominently this ideal of the Brahmin. In Europe there 
is my Lord the Cardinal who is struggling hard and spend- 
ing thousands of pounds to prove the nobility of his 
ancestors, and he will not be satisfied until he has traced 
his ancestry to some dreadful tyrant, who lived on‘‘'’a hill 
and watched the people passing through the streets, and 
whenever he had the opportunity sprang out on them and 
robbed them. That was the business of these nobility- 
bestowing ancestors, and my Lord Cardinal is not satisfied 
until he can trace his ancestry to one of these. In India 
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on the other hand, the greatest princes seek to trace their 
descent to some ancient sage, dressed in a bit of loin cloth 
living in a forest, eating roots, and studying the Vedas, 
It is there that the Indian prince goes to trace his ances- 
try, You are high caste when you can trace your ancestry 
to a Rishi, and not before that. Our ideal of high birth, 
therefore, is different from that of others. Our ideal is 
the Brahmin of spiritual culture and renunciation. By 
the Brahmin ideal what do I mean ? Tbe ideal Brahmin- 
ness in which worldliness is altogether absent and 
true wisdom is abundantly present. That is the ideal 
of the Hiudu ^race. Have you not heard how it is 

declared that he, the Brahmin, is not amenable to law, 

that he has no law, that he is not governed by kings, 
and that his bod}’' cannot be hurt ? That is perfectly true. 
Do not understand it in the light which has been thrown 
upon it by interested and ignorant fools, but understand 
it in the light of the true and orgina,! Vedantic concep- 
tion. If the Brahmin is he who has killed all selfishness 
and who lives and works to acquire and to propagate 
wisdom and the power of love, a country that is inhabited 

by such Brahmins altogether, by men and women who 

are spiritual and moral and good, is it strange to think 
of that country as being above and beyond all law ? 
Y'hat police, what military are necessary to govern them? 
Why should any one govern them at all ? Why should 
they live under a Government? They are good and noble, 
they are the men of God : these are our ideal Brahmins 
and we read that in the Satya-Yuga there was only one 
caste to start with, and that was that of the Brahmin. 
We read in the Mahabharata that the whole world was 
in the beginning peopled with Brahmins, and that as they 
began to degenerate they became divided into different 
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castes, and that when the cycle turns round they will all 
go back to that Brahminical origin. This cycle is now 
turning round, and I draw your attention to this fact. 
Therefore, our solution of the caste question is not 
degrading those who are already high up, is not running 
amuck through food and drink, is not jumping out of our 
own limits in order to have more enjoyment ; but 
comes by every one of us fulfilling the dictates of our 
Vedantic roligion, by our attaining spirituality, ana by 
our becoming the ideal Brahmin. There is a law laid on 
each one of you here in this land by your ancestors, 
whether you are Aryans, or non- Aryans, Bishis, or 
Brahmins, or the very lowest outcastes. The command 
is the same to you all, and that command is that you 
must not stop at all without making progress and 
that from the highest man to the lowest Pariah 
every one in this country has to try and become the ideal 
Brahmin. This Yedantic idea is applicable not only here 
bub over the whole world, Such is our ideal of caste 
meant for raising all humanity slowly and gently towards 
the realisation of that great ideal of the spiritual man 
who is non-resisting, calm, steady, worshipful, pure, and 
meditative In that ideal there is God. 

How are these things to be brought about ? I must 
again draw your attention to the fact that cursing and 
vilifying and abusing do not, and cannot, produce any 
good. They have been tried for years and years, an.d no 
valuable result has been obtained. Good results can be 
produced only through love, through sympathy. It 
is a great subject, and it requires several 
lectures to elucidate all the plans that I have 
in view, and all the ideas that are, in this connec- 
tion, coming to my mind day after day. I must 
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therefore conclude, only reminding you of this fact, that 
this ship of our nation. Oh Hindus, has been usefully 
plying here for ages. To-day, perhaps, it has sprung a 
few leaks ; to-day, perhaps, it has become a little worn ; 
and if such is the case, it behoves you ard I, children of 
the soil, to try our best to stop these leaks and holes. 
Let us tell our countrymen of the danger, let them 
awake, let them mend it. I will cry at the top of my 
voice from one part to the other of this country to 
awaken the people to know their situation and their 
duty therein. Suppose they do not hear me, still I shall 
not have ore word of abuse for them, not one word of 
curse. Great has been our nation’s work in the past, 
and if we cannot do greater things in the future, let ns 
have this consolation, let us all die and sink together in 
peace. Be patriots, love the race which has done such 
great things for us in the past. Aye, the more I compare 
notes the more I love you, my fellow-countrymen ; you 
are good and pure and gentle ; and you have been always 
tyrannised over ; such is the irony of this material world 
of Maya, Never mind that the spirit will triumph in 
the long run. In the meanwhile let us work and let us 
not abuse our country, let us not curse und abuse the 
weather-beaten and work-worn institutions of our thrice 
holy motherland. Have not one word of condemnation 
even for the most superstitious and the most irrational of 
its institutions, for they also must have served to do us 
good in the past. Remember always that there is not in 
the world one other country whose institutions are really 
better in their aims and objects than the institutions 
of this land, X have seen cases in almost every country 
in the world, but nowhere is their plan and purpose so 
glorious as here. If caste is thus unavoidable, I would 
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rathor havo a casto of purity and culture and self-sacrifice 
than a caste of dollar. Therefore, utter no words of 
condemnation. Close your lips and let your hearts open. 
Work out the salvation of this land and of the whole 
world, each of you thinking that the entire burden is on 
your shoulders. Carry the light and the life of the 
Vedanta to every door and rouse up the divinity that is 
hidden within every soul. Then, whatever may be the 
measure of your success, you shall have this satisfaction, 
that you have lived, worked, and died for a great cause. 
In the success of this cause, howsoever brougnt about, 
centred the salvation of humanity here and hereafter, 
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M ost of us are born believers in a personal religion. 

We talk of principles, we think of theories, and 
that is all right j but every thought and every movement, 
every one of our actions shows, that we can only under- 
stand the principle when it comes to us through a person. 
We can grasp an idea only when it comes to us through a 
materialized ideal person. We can understand the precept 
only through the example. Would to God that all of us 
were so developed that we would not require any example, 
would not require any persons. But we are not ; and 
naturally, the vast majority of mankind have put their 
:SouIs at the feet of these extraordinary personalities, the 
Prophets, the Incarnations of God, — Incarnations wor- 
shipped by the Christians, by the Buddhists, and by 
'the Hindus. , , These are the sign-posts here and 

there, which point to the march of humanity ; these are 
vei:ily gigantic, their shadows covering the earth, — they 
stand undying, eternal 1, As it has been said by Jesus of 
-Razareth ; “ Ro man has seen God at any time, but through 
the Son, And that is true. And where shall we see 
God but .in the Son ? It is true that you and I, and the 
poorest of us, the meanest even, embody that God, even 
reflect that God, The vibration of light is everywhere, 
omnipresent ; but we have to strike the light of the lamp 
befoie we can see the light. The Omnipresent God of the 
'Universe cannot be seen until He is reflected by these giant 
lamps of the earth,: — the prophets, the Man- Gods, the 
uncarnations, the embodiments of God 


• From “ The Message of the Fast.” 
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We all know that God exists, and yet we do 
not see Him. We do not understand Him. Take 
one of these great Messengers of Light, compare 
His character with the highest ideal of God that you 
ever formed and you will find that your God falls short of 
the ideal, and that the character of the Prophet exceeds 
your conceptions. You cannot even form a higher ideal of 
God than what the actually embodied have practically reali- 
zed, and set before us as an example. Is it wrong, therefore, 
to worship these as God ? Is it a sin to fall at the feet of 
these man- Gods, and worship them as the only Divine 
beings in the world ? If the}^ are really, actually, higher 
than all our conceptions of God, what harm is there in 
worshipping them ? Not only is there no harm, but it is 
the only possible and positive way of worship. However 
much you may tr}’, by struggle, by abstraction, by whatso- 
ever method you like, still so long as you are a man in the 
world of men, your world is human, your religion is human, 
and your God is human. A.nd that must be so. Who is 
not practical enough to take up an actually existing thing, 
and give up an idea which is only an abstraction, which he 
cannot grasp, and is difficult of approach except through a 
concrete medium ? Therefore, these Incarnations of God 
have been worshipped in all ages and in all countries. 

Let us therefore find God not only in Jesus of 
Nazareth but in all the great Ones that have preceded 
Him, in all that came after Him, and all that are yet to 
come. Our worship is unbounded and free. They are all 
manifestations of the same Infinite God. They are all pure 
and unselfish. They struggled, and gave up their lives for 
us, poor human beings. They each and all suffer vicarious 
atonement for every one of us, and also for all that are to 
come hereafter. 
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In a sense you are all prophets ; every one of you is 
prophet, bearing the burden of the world on your own 
shoulders. Have you ever seen a man, have you ever seen 
a woman, who is not quietly, patie'ntly, bearing his or her 
little burden of life ? The great prophets were giants — 
they bore a gigantic world on their shoulders. Compared' 
with them we are pigmies, no doubt, yet we are doing the 
same task ; in our little circles, in our little homes we are' 
bearing our little crosses. There is no one so evil, no one' 
so worthless, but be has to bear his own cross. But with 
all our mistakes, with all our evil thoughts and evil deeds,, 
there is a bright spot somewhere, there is still somewhere- 
the golden thread through which we are always in touch 
with the Divine, For, know for certain, that the moment- 
the touch of the Divine is lost, there would be annihilation,. 
And because none can be annihilated, there is always some- 
where in our heart of hearts, however low and degraded’ 
we may be, a little circle of light which is in constant- 
touch with the Divine. 

Our salutations go to all the past prophets, whose- 
teachings and lives we have inherited, whatever might have 
been their race, clime or creed ! Our salutations go to alt 
those God-like men and women, who are working to help 
humanity, whatever be their birth, colour or race ! Our 
salutations to those who are coming in the future, — living; 
Gods, — to work unselfishly for our descendants ! 
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'TTN speaking of the sages of India, my mind goes 
ii back to those periods of which history has no 
record, and tradition tries in vain to bring the secrets 
•out of the gloom of the past. The sages of India have 
been almost innumerable, for, what has the Hindu 
nation been doing for thousands of jears except producing 
sages ? I will take, therefore, the lives of a few of the most 
brilliant ones, the epoch-makers, and present them before 
•you, that is to sa}’, my study of them. In the first place, 
•we have to understand a little about our scriptures. Two 
ideals of truth are in our scriptures, the one is what we call 
•the eternal, and the other not so authoritative,- jet binding 
•under particular ciiGumstanees, and. time, and place. The 
•eternal relations which deal with the nature of the soul 
and of God, and the relations between souls and God, are 
•embodied in what we call the Srutis, the Vedas. The 
•next set of truths is what we call Smritis, as embodied in 
•the works of Manu, Yagnavalkya, and other writers, and 
also in the Puranas, down to the Tantras, This second 
class of books and teachings is subordinate to the Srutis 
inasmuch as whenever any one of these contradicts any- 
thing, the Srutis must prevail. This is the law. The idea 
;is that the framework of the destiny and goal of ma:v has 
'been all delineated in the Vedas, the details have been left 
to be worked out in the Smritis and Puranas. As for 
general directions, the Srutis are enough ; for spiritual life 
nothing more can be said, nothing more can be known. 

* A lecture delivered in MadraOi 
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All that is necessary has been known, all the advice thafe 
is necessary to lead the soul to perfection has been 
completed in the Srutis ; the details alone were left and 
these the Smritis have supplied from time to time» 
Another peculiarity is that these Srutis have many sages 
as the recorders of the truths in them, mostly men, some 
even women. Very little is known of their personalities, 
the dates of their birth, and so forth, but their best 
thoughts, their best discoveries, I should say, are preserved 
there embodied in the sacred literature of our country, the 
"Vedas. In the Smritis, on the other hand, personalities 
are more in evidence. Startling, gigantic, impressive, 
world- moving persons for the first time, as it were, stand 
■before us, sometimes of more magnitude even than their 
•teachings. 

This is a peculiarity which we have to understand — 
•that our religion preaches an Impersonal-Personal God. 
'It preaches an amount of Impersonal laws any 

amount of personality, but the very fountain-head of 
•our religion is in the Srutis, the Vedas, which are 
perfectly impersonal, /'.nd the persons all come in the 
Smritis and Puranas, the great Avatars, incarnations of 
‘God, Prophets, and so forth. And this ought also to be 
observed that except our religion every other religion in 
the world depends upon the life or lives of some personal 
■founder or founders. Christianity is built upon the life 
of Jesus Christ Mohammedanism of Mohammed, 
Buddhism of Buddha, Jainism of the Jains and so on. 
It naturally follows that there must be in all these 
religions a good deal of fight about what they call the 
historical evidence of these great personalities. If 
at any time the historical evidences about the exist- 
-ence of these personages in ancient times become; 
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iveak, the whole building of the religion tumbles down tc^ 
the ground and is broken to pieces. "We escaped this- 
fate because our religion is not based upon a person but- 
on principles. That you obey your religion is not be- 
cause it came through the authority of a sage, no, not- 
even of an incarnation. Krishna is not the authority of' 
the Vedas, but the Vedas are the authority of Krishna^ 
himself. His glory is that he is the greatest preacher- 
of the Vedas that ever existed. So as to other incarna- 
tions : so with all our sages. Our first principle- 

is that all that is necessary for the perfection of 
man and for attaining unto freedom is there in- 
the Vedas. You cannot see anything new. You cannot- 
go beyond a perfect unity, which is the goal of all> 
knowledge; this has been already reached there, and 
It is impossible to go beyond the unity. Religious- 
knowledge became complete when Tat twmi asi was dis- 
covered, and that was in the Vedas. What remained 
-vvas the guidance of people from time to time, according' 
to different times and places, according to different- 
circumstances and environments ; people had to be guided 
along the old, old path, and for this these great teachers 
came, these great sages. Nothing can bear out- 
more clearly this position than the celebrated saying of 
Sri Krishna in the Gita : “ Whenever virtue subsides and 

irreligion prevails I create myself for the protection of 
the good: for the destruction of all immorality I am- 
coming from time to time.” This is the idea in Indid 

What follows? That, on the one hand, there- 
are these eternal principles which stand upon their 
own foundations, without depending on any reason- 
ing even much less on the authority of sages, how- 
^ver^eat, of incarnations, however brilliant they majv- 
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’have been. We may remark that, as this is the 
'unique position in India, our claim is that the "Vedanta 
-only can be the universal religion, that it is already the 
existing universal religion in the world, because it teaches 
.principles and not persons. No religion built upon a 
fperson can be taken up as a tjpe by all the races of man- 
kind. In our own country w'e find that there have been 
•so many grand personages ; in each little city we find 
that so many hundreds of persons are taken up as tjpes 
by the different minds in that one city. How can it be 
possible that one person, as Mahommed or Buddha or 
•Christ, can be taken up as the one type for the whole 
'World ? Nay, that the whole of morality and ethics and 
-spirituality and religion will be true only from the sanc- 
tion of the one person, and one person alone ? Now the 
Vedantic religion does not require any such personal 
•authority ; its sanction is the eternal nature of man, its 
-ethics are based upon the eternal spiritual solidarity of 
•man, already existing, already attained and not to be 
•attained. On the other band, from the very earliest 
'times, our sages have been feeling conscious of this fact 
•that the vast majority^ of mankind require a person. 
They must have a personal God in some form or other, 
'The very Buddha who declared against the existence of 
(Personal God had not died fifty years before his 
difcciples manufactured a personal God out of him. 
This personal God is necessary, and at the same time we 
•know that instead of and better than vain imaginations 
nf a personal God, which in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred are unworthy of human worship, we have in 
this world, living and walking in our midst, living Gods 
mow and then. These are more worthy of worship 
than any imaginary God, any creation of our imagi— 
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nation, that is to say, any idea of God which we caH' 
make, Sri Krishna is much greater than any ideal' 
of God you or I can make. Buddha is a much higher 
idea), a more living and idolised ideal, than any ideal’ 
you or I can conceive 'of in cur minds, and therefore it 
is that they always command the worship of mankind, 
even to the exclusion of all imaginary deities. This our 
sages knew, and therefore, left it open to all Indian- 
people to worship such great personages, ^^such incarna- 
tions, Kay, the greater of these incarnations goes further . 

“ Wherever there is an extraordinary spiritual power mani- 
fested by external man, know that 1 am there*; it is from 
me that manifestation comes,” That leaves the door open 
for the Hindu to woiship the incarnations of all the-, 
countries in the world. The Hindu can worship any sage- 
and any saint from any country whatsoever, and as a fact- 
we know that we go and worship many times in the 
churches of the Christians and many, many times in the- 
Mahomedan mosques, and that is good. Why not ? Ours,, 
as i have said, is the universal religion. It is inclusive 
enough, it is broad enough to include all the ideals. A-IL 
the ideals of religion that already exist in the world can be- 
immediately included, and we can patiently wait for all the- 
ideals that are to come in the future to be taken in the- 
same fashion, embraced in the infinite arms of the religion, 
of the Yedanta. 

This, more or less, is our position with regard to the- 
great sages, the incarnations of God, There are also- 
secondary characters. W^e find the word Kishi again and’ 
again mentioned in the Yedas, and it has become a common 
word at the present time. The E-’shi is the great author-^ 
itj. We have to understand that idea. The definition is- 
5hat the Rishi, is the mcmio'a drashta,. the seer of thought,. 
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^What is the proof of religion ? — this was asked in very 
ancient times. There is no proof in the senses, was the 
declaration, “ From whence words reflect back with 
thought without reaching the goal, there the eyes cannot 
reach, neither can the mind, nor any of the organs.” That 
has been the declaration for ages and ages. Nature outside 
cannot give us any answer as to the existence of the soul,, 
the existence of God, the eternal life, the goal of man, and 
all that. The mind is continually changing, alwa} s in a 
state of flux, it is finite, it is broken into pieces, Whati 
can this nature talk of the infinite, the unchangeable, tbs' 
unbroken, the indivisible, the eternal ? It can never be. 
And whenever mankind has striven in vain to got an 
answer from dull dead matter, history knows how 
disastrous the results have been. How comes, then, 
knowledge which the Vedas declared ? .It comes 
through being a Rishi. This knowledge is not in 
the sensGv'!, but is the senses, the be-all and the end- 
all of the human being. Who dares say that the senses 
are the all in all of man. Even in our lives, in the life 
of every one of us here, there come moments of calmness, 
perhaps, when we see.^ before us the death of one we 
loved, when some shock comes to us, or when extreme- 
blessedness comes to us ; many other occasions there are 
when the mind, as it were, becomes calm, feels for the 
moment its real nature, and a glimpse of the Infinite 
beyond, where words cannot reach, nor the mind 
go, is revealed to us. This is in ordinary life, but it 
has to be heightened, practised, perfected. Men found 
out ages ago that the soul is not bound or limited 
by the senses, no, not even by consciousness. We have 
to understand that this consciousness is only the name- 
of one link in the infinite chain. Being is not identical 
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with consciousness, but consciousness is only one part 
of Being, Beyond consciousness is where the bold search. 
Consciousness is bound by the senses. Beyond that, 
beyond the senses, men must go in order to arrive at 
truths of the spiritual world, and there are even now 
persons who succeed in going [beyond the bounds of the 
senses. These are called Bishis, because they come face 
to face with spiritual truths. The proof, therefore, of the 
Vedas is just the same as the proof, of this table before 
viiQ pvatyalcsliam,, direct perception. This I see with the 
senses, and the truths of spirituality we also see in a 
superconscious state of the human soul. This Rishi state 
is not limited by time, or by place, or by ses, or by race, 
Vatsayana boldy declares that this Bishihood is the 
common property of the descendant of the sage, of the 
Aryan, of the non-Aryan, of even the Mlechb, This is 
the sageship of the Yedas, and constantly ought we to 
remember this ideal of religion in India, which I wish 
other nations of the world also remember and learn, 
so that there may be less fight and less quarrel. It 
is this, that religion is nob in books, nor in theories, 
nor in dogmas, nor in talking, not even in reason- 
ing, It is Being and Becoming. A) e, my friends, until 
•each one of you has become a Bishi and come face to face 
with spiritual facts, religious life has not begun for you. 
Until the super- conscious opexis for 5011, religion is mere 
talk, it is all but preparation. You are talking second 
hand, third-hand, and here .applies the beautiful saying pf 
Buddha when ho had a discussion with some Brahmins. 
They came discussing about the nature of Brahman, and 
the great sage asked; “ Have jou seen Brahman?’ 
“No,” said the Brahman : “ Or your father ?” “ No, neither 
he”, “Or your grandfather?”, “ I don’t think even he 
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saw Hioi” “My friend, whom your father and grand- 
father never saw, how do you discuss about such a 
person, and try to put down each other That is what 
the whole world is doing. Let us say in the language 
of the Y^edanta : “This Atman is not to be reached by 
too much talk, no, not even by the highest intellect, 
no, not even by the study of the Vedas them- 
selves.” Let us speak to all the nations of the 
world in the language of the Vedas, — “Vain are your 
fights and your quarrels ; have you seen God 
whom you want to preach ? If you have not seen, 
vain is your preaching ; you do not know what you say 
and if you have seen God you will not quarrel, your very 
face will shine,” An ancient sage of the Upanishads 
sent his son out to learn about Brahman, and the child 
came back, and the father asked : “What have you 
learnt.” The child replied he had learnt so many 
sciences. But the father said : “That is nothing, go 
back.” And the son went back, and when he returned 
again the father asked the same question, and the same 
number of sciences was the answer from the child. Once 
more he had to go back, and the nezt time he came, his 
whole face was shining, and his father stood up and 
declared : “Aye, to-day, my child, your face shines like 
a knower of God.” W^hen you have known God your 
very face will be changed, your voice will be changed, your 
whole appearance will be changed. You will be a blessing 
to mankind : none will be able to resist the Bishi. That is 
the Rishihood, the ideal in our religion. The rest of all 
these talks, reasonings, and philosophies, and dualisms, and 
monisms, even the Vedas themselves, are but preparation, 
.secondary. The other is primary. The Vedas, Grammar, 
Astronomy, etc,, all these are secondary ; that is supreme 
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knowledge which makes us realise the unchangeable one. 
Those who realised are the sages whom we find in the 
Vedas, and we understand how this Rishi is the name of 
a type, of a class, which everyone of us, as true Hindus, is 
expected to become at some period of our life, and which, 
to the Hindu, means salvation. No belief in doctrines, 
nor going to thousands of temples, nor bathing iu all the 
rivers in the world, but becoming the Risbi, the ct 

drastlia, that is freedom, that is salvation. 

Coming down to later times, there have been great 
world-moving sages, great incarnations, of whom there 
have been man)', and according to Bhagavatam they aho 
are infinite in number, of whom those that are worshipped 
most in India are Rama and Krishna. Rama, the ancient 
idol of the Heroic Ages, the embodiment of truth, of 
morality, the ideal son, the ideal husband, the ideal father 
and above all the ideal King, this Rama has been present- 
ed before us by the gvert sage of Valmiki. No language 
can be purer, none chaster, not.e more beautiful, and at 
the same time simple, than the language in which the 
great poet has depicted the life of Rnnx And what to speok 
of Sita? You may exhaust the literature of the world that 
is past, and i may assure you will have to exhaust the 
literature of the world of the fur.uro before finding another 
Sita. Sita is unique ; the clirrocter was otrce depicted and 
once for all. Riraas have beerq perhaps, several, but Sitas 
never. She is the very t}pe of Uie Indian woman as she 
should be, for all the Indian ideals of a perfected woman 
have got around that one life of Sita ; and here she stands, 
these thousands of years, commanding the worship of every 
man, woman, or child, throughout the length and breadth 
of the land of Aryavartha. There she will always be, 
glorious Sita, purer than purity itself, all patience, and all 
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suffering. She who suffered that life of suffering without 
a murmur, she the ever chaste and ever pure wife, 
she the ideal of the people, the ideal of the gods, 
the great Sita, our national Goddess she must always 
remain. And every one of us knows her too well 
to require much delineation. All our mythology may 
vanish, even our Vedas may depart, and our Sanskrit 
language may vanish for ever, but as long as there will 
be five Hindus Jiving here, speaking the most vulgar 
patois, there will be the story of Sita present, Mark 
my words. Sita has gone into the very vitals of our race. 
She is there in the blood of every Hindu man and woman ; 
we are all children of Sita. Any attempt to modernise 
our women if it tries to take our women apart from that 
ideal of Sita, is immediately a failure, as we see every 
day. The women- of India mjust grew and develop after 
the foot-prints of Sita, and that is the only way, 

The next is He who is worshipped in various formss 
the favourite ideal of men as well as of women, ideal of 
children, as well as grown-up men, I mean He whom the 
writer of the Bhagavad Gita was not content to call an 
incarnation but says ; “■'The other incarnations were but 
parts of the Lord ; He Krishna was the Lord Himself.” 
And it is not strange that such adjectives are applied to 
him when we marvel at the many-sidedness of his char- 
acter. He was the most wonderful sanyasi and the most 
wonderful household? r in one, he had the most wonderful 
amount of Rajas pover and w? s at the same time living in 
the midst of the most wondeiful renunciation, Krishna 
can never be understood until you have studied the Gita 
for he was the embodiment of his own teaching. Every 
one of these incarnations came as a living illustration ofi 
what they came to preach. Krishna, the preacher off 
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the Glfca, was all his life the embodiment of that Song^ 
Celestial ; he was the great illustration of non- attachment. 
He gives the throne to so many people, never cares for 
the throne. He, the leader of India, at whose word 
kings come down from their thrones, never wants to be 
king. He is the simple Elrishna, ever the same Krishna, 
who played with the Gopis. Ah, that most marvellous 
passage of his life, the most difficult to understand 
and which none ought to attempt to understand until 
he has become perfectly chaste and pure, that moso mar- 
vellous expansion of love, allegorised and expressed jD 
that beautiful play at Brindavan, which none can under- 
stand but he that has become mad and drunk deep of 
the cup of love ! Who can understand the throes of 
love of the Gopis— the very ideal of love, love that 
wants nothing, love that even does not- csre for heaven, 
love that does not care for anything in this world, or 
the world to come? And here, my friends, through 
this love of the Gopis has been found the only solu- 
tion of the conflict between the Personal and the Im- 
personal God. We know how the Personal God is the 
highest point of human life ; we know that it is 
philosophical to believe in an impersonal God, imma- 
nent in the universe of whom everything is manifes- 
tation. At the same time our souls hanker after 
somethings concrete, something which we want to grasp, 
at whose feet we can pour our soul, and so or The 
Personal God is, therefore, the highest concepiion of 
human nature : Yet reason stands aghast at such an 
idea. It is the same old question which you find discuss- 
ed in the Brahma Sutras, where you find Draupadi dis- 
cussing with Yudhistira in the forest— if there is a Person- 
al God, all merciful, all powerful, why is this hell of an 
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earth here, why did He create this I He must be a partial 
God There was no solution, and the only solution 
that can be found is in what you read, the love of 
the Gopis, how they hated every adjective that was 
piled on to Krishna ; they did not care to know 
that He was the Lord of Creation, they did not care 
to know that He. was Almighty, they did not car© 
to know that he was Omnipotent, and so forth. The only 
thing they understood was that He was the infinite 
Love, that was all. The Gopis understood Krishna 
only as the Krishna of Brindavan. He, the leader of 
the hosts, the king of kings, to them was the shepherd, 
and the shepherd for ever. “I do not want wealth, nor 
many people, nor do I want learning : no not even do 
I want to go to heaven. Let me be born again and 
again but Lord grant me this, that I may have love for 
Thee, and that for love’s sake.” A great landmark in the 
history of religion is here, the ideal of love for love’s sake, 
work for work’s sake, duty for duty’s sake, for the first 
time fell from the lips of the greatest of incarnations, 
Krishna and, for the first time in the history of humanity, 
upon the soil of India. The religions of fear and of 
temptation were gone for ever, and in spite of the fear of 
hell and temptation to enjoyment in heaven, came the 
grandest of ideals, love for love’s sake, duty for duty’s 
sake, work for work’s sake. And what a love ! I have told 
you just now that it is very difficult to understand the love 
of the Gopis, There are not wanting fools, even in the 
midst of us, who cannot understand the marvellous 
significance of that more marvellous of all episodes, There 
are, let me repeat, impure fools, even born of our blood, 
who try to shrink from that as if from something impure. 
For them I have only to say, first make yourselves pure, 
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and you must remember that be' who tells the history of 
the love of the Gopis is none else but Suka Dev. The 
historian who records this marvellous love of the Gopis is 
one who was born pure, the eternally pure Suka, the son 
of Vyasa. So long as there is selfishness in the heart, so 
long is love of God impossible ; it is nothing but shop-keep- 
ing. “I give you something. Oh Lord, you give me 
something.” And says the Lord, if you do not do this, 
I will take good care of you ” when you die. I will roast 
you all the rest of your lives, perhaps, and so on. So long 
as such ideas are in the brain, how can one understand 
the mad throes of the Gopis’ love : “ Oh for one, one kiss of 
those lips, one who has been kissed by Thee, his thirst for 
Thee increases for ever, all sorrows vanish, and we forget 
love for everything else but for Thee and Thee alone.” 
Aye ! forget first the love for gold, and name and fame, 
and for this little three-penny world of ours. Then, only 
then, ) ou will understand the love of the Gopis, too holy 
to be understood until the soul has become perfectly pure. 
People with ideas of sex, and of money, and of fame, 
bubbling up every minute in the heart, daring to criticise 
and understand the love of the Gopis ! That is the very 
cream of the Krishna incarnation. Even the Gita, the 
great philosophy itself, does not compare with that mad- 
ness, for in the Gita the disciple is taught slowly how to 
walk towards the goal, but here is the madness of enjoy- 
ment, the drunkeness of love, where disciples and teachings 
and books, and all these things have become one, eve*ii the 
ideas of fear and God, and heaven, everything has been 
thrown away. What remains is the madness of love. It 
is forgetfulness of everything, and the lover sees nothing 
in the world except that Krishna, and Krishna alone, when 
the face of every being becomes a Krishna, when his own 
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-face looks like Krishna,* when his own sonl has become 
-tinged with Krishna colour. That was the great Krishna. 
Do not waste your time upon little details. Take up the 
•framework, the essence of the life. There may be many- 
historical discrepancies, there may be interpolations in the 
life of Krishna. All these things may be true, but, at the 
same time, there must have been a basis, a foundation for 
this new and tremendous departure. Taking the life of 
any other sage or prophet, we find that prophet is 
-only the evolution of what had gone before him, we find 
that the prophet is only preaching the ideas that bad 
'been scattered about his own country even in his own 
■times. Great doubts may exist even as to whether that 
prophet existed or not. But here, I challenge any one 
to show whether these things, these ideals — work 
for work’s sake, love for love’s sake, duty for dut}’s sake 
were not original ideas with Krishna, and as such there 
must have been some one with whom these ideas 
•originated. They could not have been borrowed from 
anjbody else, they were not floating about the atmosphere 
when Krishna was born. But the Lord Krishna was the 
'first preacher of this ; firs disciple Yyasa took it up ai,d 
preached it unto mankind. This is the highest idea to picture 
The highest thing we can get out of him is Gopi Janavall- 
ava, the shepherd of Brindavan. When that madness 
comes in your brain, when you understand the blessed 
Gopis, then you will understand what love is. When the 
whole world will vanish, when all other considerations will 
have died out, when you will become pure-hearted with no 
other aim, not even the search after truth, then and then 
:alone will rush before you the madness of that love, the 
:strength and the power of the infinite love which 
-•the Gopis had, that love for love’s sake. That is 
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the goal. When you have got thah, you have got 
everything, 

To come down to the lower stratum, Krishna — the 
preacher of the Gita, Aye, there is an attempt in India 
now which is like putting the cart before the horse. Many 
of our people think that Krishna, as the lover of the Gopis, 
is rather something uncanny, and the Europeans do not 
like it much. Dr, So and So does not like it. Oertainl}^, 
then, the Gopis have to go. Without the sanction of 
Europeans how can Krishna live ? He cannot. In the 
Mahabharata there is no mention of the Gopis except in 
one or two places, and not very remarkable places. In the- 
prayer of Draupadi there is mention of a Brindavan life- 
and in the speech of Sisupal there is again mention of 
this Brindavan. All these are interpolations. What the 
Europeans do not want must be thrown off. They are- 
interpolations, the mention of the Gopis and of Krishna 
too. Well, with these men, steeped in commercialism, 
where even the ideal of religion has become commercial,, 
they are all trying to go to heaven by doing something 
here ; the Banya wants compound interest, wants to lay 
by something here and enjoy it here — certainly the- 
Gopis have no place in such a system of thought. From 
the ideal lover we come down to the lower stratum of" 
Krishna, the preacher of the Gita. Even there, no- 
better commentary has been written or can be written. 
The essence of the Srutis, or of the Upanishads, is hard 
to be understood, seeing that there are so many com- 
mentators, each one trying to interpret in his own way.. 
Then the Lord Himself comes. He who is the inspirer 
of the Srutis, to show us the meaning of it as the prea- 
cher of Gita, and to-day India wants nothing better, 
the world wants nothing better than that method of 
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interpretation. It is a wonder that subsequent inter- 
preters of the Scriptures, even commenting upon the 
Gita, many times could not catch the meaning, many 
times could not catch the drift. For what do you find 
in the Gita, and what even in modern commentators ? 
One non-dualistic commentator takes up an Upanishad, 
there are so many dualistic passages, and he twists and 
tortures them into some meaning, and wants to bring 
them all into bis own meaning. If a dualistic com- 
mentator comes, there are so many non-dualistic tests 
which he begins to torture to bring them all round to 
dualistic meaning ; but you find in the Gita there is no 
attempt at torturing any one of them. They are all 
right, says the Lord ; for slowly and gradually the human 
soul rises up step after step, from the gross to the 
fine, from the fine to finer, until it reaches the absolute, 
the goal. That is what is in the Gita. Even the 
Karma Kanda is taken up, and it is shown that it cannot 
give salvation direct, but indirectly ; that is also 
valid ; images are valid indirectly ; ceremonies, forms, 
everything is valid only with one condition, purity of the 
heart. For a worship is valid and leads to the goal, if 
the heart is pure and the heart is sincere ; and all these 
various modes of worship are necessary, else, why should 
they be here ? Religions and sects are not the work of 
hypocrites and wicked people, who invented all these to 
get a little money, as some of our modern men want to 
think. However reasonable that explanation may seem 
it is not true, and they were not invented that way at 
all. They are the outcome of the necessity of the human 
soul. They are all here to satisfy the hankering and 
thirst of different classes of human minds, and you need 
not preach against them. The day when that necessity 
34 
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will cease, they vanish along with the cessation of that 
necessity, and so long as that necessity remains they must 
•be there in spite of your preaching, in spite of your 
criticisms. You may bring the ’ sword or the gun into 
play, may deluge the world with human blood, but so 
long as there is a necessity for ideals they must remain. 
These forms, and all the various steps in religion will 
remain, and we understand from the Lord Sri Krishna 
why they should remain. 

A rather sadder chapter of India’s history comes 
novsr. In the Gita we already hear the distant sound of 
-conflicts of sects, and the Lord comes in the middle to 
harmonise them all, the great preacher of harmony, the 
.greatest teacher of harmony, Lord Krishna Himself. He 
eays ; “In toe they are all strung like pearls upon a thread.” 
We already hear the distant sounds, the murmurs of 
the conflict, and possibly there was a period of harmony 
and calmness when it broke anew, not only on religious 
.^rrounds, but most possibly on caste grounds— the fight 
.between the two powerful factors in our community, the 
■kings and the priests. And from the topmost crest of 
the wave that deluged India for nearly a thousand 
years we see another glorious figure, and that was 
our Gautama Sakyamuni. You all know about his 
teachings and preachings. We worship Him as God 
incarnate, the greatest, the boldest preacher of moralit 
that the world ever saw, the greatest Karma Yogi ; a 
a disciple of himself, as it were, the same Krishna cam 
to show how to make his theories practical ; there ca 
once again the same voice that in the Gita preache 
*‘The least bit done of this religion saves from gre 
fear. Women or Vaisyas, or even Sudras, all reach 
highest goal.” Breaking the bondages of all, the cha 
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of all, dedaring liberty to all, to reach the highest goal, 
•come the words of the Gita, rolls like thunder the mighty 
voice of Krishna : “Even in this life they have cocqured 
heaven whose minds are firmly fixed upon the 
sameness, for God is pure and the same to all, therefore, 
such are said to be living in God.” “Thus seeing, the 
same Lord equally present everywhere the sage does not 
injure self with self, and thus reaches the highest igoal.” 
As it were to give a living example of this preaching, as 
it were to make at least one part of it practical, the 
preacher himself came in another form, and this was 
Sikyamuni, the preacher to the poor and the miserable, 
he who rejected even the language of the Gods to speak 
fin the language of the people, so that he might reach the 
hearts of the people, he who gave up a throne to live with 
beggars, the poor, and the downcast, he who pressed 
the Pariah unto his breast like a second Rama. All of 
you know about his great work, his grand character. But 
the work had one great defect, and for that we are 
sufi’ering even to-day. No blame attaches to the Lord. 
He is pure and glorious, but unfortunately such high 
ideals could not be well assimilated by the different 
uncivilised and uncultured races of mankind who 
•flocked within the fold of the Aryans. These races, 
with varieties of superstition and hideous worship, 
rushed within the fold of the Aryan and for a time 
appeared as if they had become civilised, but before 
a century had passed, they brought out their snakes, 
their ghosts, and all the other things their ancestors 
used to worship^ and thus the whole of India be- 
came one degraded mass of superstition. The earlier 
’Buddhists in their rage against the killing of animal 
'had denounced the sacrifices of the Vedas ; and these 
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sacrifices were used to be held in every house. There 
was a fire burning, and that was all the paraphernalia 
of worship. These sacrifices were obliterated, and in 
their place came gorgeous temples, gorgeous ceremonies, 
and gorgeous priests, and all that you see in India 
in modern times. I smile when I read books written 
by some modern people who ought to have known better 
that Buddha was the destroyer of Brahminical idolatry. 
Little do they know that Buddhism created Brahminism 
and idolary in India. There was a book written about 
a year or two ago by a Russian gentleman who claimed 
to have found out a very curious life of Jesus Christ, and 
in one part of the book he says that Christ went to the 
Temple of Juggannath to study with the Brahmins, 
but became disgusted with their exclusiveness and their 
idols, and so he went to the Lamas of Thibet instead, 
became perfect, and went home. To any man who 
knows anything about Indian History that very line 
proves that the whole thing was a fraud, because the 
Temple of Juggannath is an old Buddhistic Temple. We 
took this and others over and re-Hinduised them. We 
shall have to do many things like that yet. In Juggan- 
nath there was not one Brahmin then, and yet we are 
told that Jesus Christ came to study with the Brahmins 
there. Thus says our great Russian arcbseologist. 
Thus in spite of the preaching of mercy unto animals, in 
spite of the sublime ethical religion, in spite of the hair- 
splitting discussions about the existence of a plirmanent 
soul, or the non-existence of a permanent soul, the whole 
building of Buddhism tumbled down piece-meal ; and the 
ruin was simply hideous. I have neither the time nor 
the inclination to describe to you the hideousness that 
came in the wake of Buddhism. The most’ hideous cere- 
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monies, the most horrible, the most obscene books that 
human hands ever wrote or the human brain ever con- 
ceived, the most bestial forms that ever passed under the 
•name of religion, have all been the creation of degraded 
Buddhism. 

But India has to live, and the spirit of the Lord 
descended again. H.e who declared that ; “I will come 
whenever virtue subsides” came again, and this time- 
the manifestation was in the South, and up rose that 
young Brahmin of whom it has been declared that at 
the age of 16 he had completed all his v/ritings; the 
marvellous boy, Sankaracharya, arose. The writings 
of this boy of 16 are the wonders of the modern world, 
and thus was the boy. He wanted to bring back the 
Indian world to its pristine purity, but think of the 
amount of the task before him. I have told you a few 
points about the state of things that existed in India. 
All these horrors that you are trying to reform are the 
-outcome of the reign of degradation. The Tartars and 
the Balluchis and all the hideous races of mankind came 
to India and became Buddhists, and assimilated with us, 
and brought their national customs, and the whole of 
our national life became a huge page of the most horri- 
ble and the most bestial customs. That was inheritance 
which that boy got from the Buddhists, and since that 
time to this, the whole world in India is a re- consequence 
of this Buddhistic degradation by the Yedanta. It is 
still going on, not yet finished. Sankara came, a great 
philosopher, and showed that the real essence of Buddhism 
and that of the Yedanta are not very different, but 
that the disciples did not understand the master, and 
have degraded and themselves denied the existence of 
'the soul and of God, and have become Atheists. Thafe 
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■was what Sankara showed, and all the Buddhists began 
to come into the old religion. But then they had be- 
come laden with all these forms ; what could be done ? 

Then came the brilliant Ramanuja — Sankara with' 
his great intellect, I am afraid, had not as great a heart. 
Ramanuja’s heart was greater. He felt for the down- 
trodden, he sympathised with them. He took up the 
ceremonies, the accretions that had gathered, made 
them pure so far as they could be, and instituted new 
ceremonies, new methods of worship, for the people 
who absolutely required these. At the same time, he 
opened the door to the highest spiritual worship, from, the 
Brahmin to the Pariah. That was Ramanuja’s work. 
That work roiled on, invaded the North, was taken up'^ 
by some great leaders there — that was much later, during 
the Mohammedan rule — and the brightest of these pro- 
phets of modern times in the North was Chaitanya, and 
you may mark one characteristic since the time of Rama- 
nuja — opening the door of spirituality to every one. 
That has been the watchword of all the prophets- 
succeeding Ramanuja, as if had been the watchword of 
all the prophets before Sankara. I do not know why 
Sankara should be represented as rather exclusive; I do 
not find anything in his writings which is exclusive. A-s- 
in the case of the declarations of the Lord Buddha, this 
exclusiveness that has been attributed to Sankara’s teach- 
ings is most possibly not due to his teachings but to the- 
incapacity of his disciples. This one great nortliern sage 
Chaitanya I will mention as the last and then finish. He- 
represented the mad love of the Gopis. Himself a Brahmin,, 
born of one of the most rationalistic families of the 
day, himself a professor of logi/i fighting and gaining a-^ 
world-victory — for, this be bad learnt from his childhoo 
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as the higbesfe ideal of life — and yet through the 
mercy of some sage the whole life of that man became- 
changed, he gave up his fight, his quarrels, his professor- 
ship of logic, and became one of the greatest teachers of 
Bbakti the world has ever known. Mad Chaitanya T 

His Bhakti rolled over the whole land of Bengal, bringing 

/ 

solace to every one. His love knew no bounds. The 
saint or the sinner, the Hindu or the Mohammedan, the 
pure or the impure, the prostitute, the street walker — 
ail had a share in his love, all had a share in his mercy,, 
and even to the present day, although greatly degenerated 
as everything does, yet his church is the refuge of the 
poor, of the down-trodden, of the outcaste, of the weak, of 
those who hav(3 been rejected by all society. But at the- 
same time I must remark for truth’s sake that we find 
this. In the philosophic sects we find wonderful 
liberalism. There is not a man who follows Sankara. * 
who will say that all the different sects of India are reallyf 
different. At the same time he was a tremendous- 
upholder of exclusiveness as regards caste. But with, 
every Yaishnavite preacher, we find a wonderful liberal- 
ism as to the teaching '’^f caste questions, but exclusi- 
veness as to religious questions. 

The one had a great bead, the other a large heart,, 
and the time was ripe for one to be born the embodiment 
of both head and heart ; the time was ripe for one to be 
born, who in one body would have the brilliant intellect 
of Sankara and the wonderfully expansive, infinite- 
heart of Chaitanya, one who would see in every sect 
the same working, the same God, as well as see- 
God in every being, one , whose heart would weep- 
for the poor, for the weak, for the outcaste, for 
the down-trodden, for every one in this world, inside. 
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India or outside India, and at the same time, whose grand 
brilliant intellect would conceive of such noble thoughts 
as would harmonise all conflicting sects, not only 
in India but outside of India ; and bring a marvellous 
harmony, the universal religion of head and heart into 
existence, and such a man was born and I had the good 
fortune to sit under his feet for years. The time was 
ripe, it was necessary that such a man should be born, 
and he came, and the most wonderful part of it was that 
his life’s work was just near a city which was full of 
"Western thoughts, which had run mad after these occi- 
dental ideas, a city which had become more Europeanised 
than any other city in India. There he was born, 
without any book-learning whatsoever, he could not 
write his own name — this great intellect, never could 
write his own name — but everybody, the most brilliant 
graduates of our University found in him an intellectual 
giant. That was a curious man. It is a long, long 
story and I have no time to tell anything about him 
to-night. 1 had better stop, only mentioning the great 
Sri Ramakrishna, the fulfilment of the Indian sages, 
the sage for the present time, one whose teaching is just 
now in the present time most beneficial. And mark the 
Divine power working behind the man. The son of a poor 
priest, born in one of the wa}side village unknown and 
unthought of, to-day is worshipped literally by thousands 
in Europe and America, and to morrow will be worship- 
ped by thousands more. Who knows the plants of the 
Lord ? Now, my brothers, if you do not see the hand, the 
finger of Providence, it is because you are blind, born 
blind indeed. If time comes, and another opportunity, I 
will speak to you about him more fully, only let me say 
now that if I have told you one word of truth it was his 
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=and his alone, and if X have told you many things which 
^ere not true, which were not correct, which wore not 
'beneficial to the human race, it was all mine, and on me is 
• ‘the responsibility. 



THE INDIA THAT IS TO BE^ 

{Translated from Bengali) 


Tf IT OWEYER much you may parade your descenfi from; 
il L Aryan ancestors and sing the glories of ancient 
India day and night, and however much you may be- 
strutting in the pride of your birth, you, the upper classes 
of India, — do' you think you are alive ? You are but 
mummies ten thousand years old ! It is among those 
whom your ancestors despised as “walking carrions,” tha 
the little of vitality there is still in India is to be found 
and it is you who are the real “walking corpses.” You 
houses, your furniture look like museum specimen^ 
o lifeless and antiquated they are ; and even an eye-witnCi. 
of 3 our manners and customs, your movements and mod 
of life, is inclined to think he is listening to a gran 
mother’s tale ! When, even after making a person 
acquaintance with you, one returns home, one seems 
think one had been to visit the paintings in an 
gallery ! In this world of Maya, you are the real illusio 
the mystery, the real mirage in the desert, you, 
upper classes of India ! You represent thw past ten 
with all its varieties of form jumbled into one. That 
still seems to see you at the present time, is not 
but a nightmare brought on by indigestion. You are 
void, the unsubstantial nonentities of the future. D 
zens of the Dreamland, why are you loitering any Ion 
Fleshless and bloodless skeletons of the dead body of 
India that you are, — why do you not quickly reduce 

*Written en route to the West to a brother-disciple. 
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selvesOcto dust.^ard disappear in the air ? Aye, in your 
bony fingers are soioe priceless rings of jewel treasured up- 
by your ancestors, and within the embrace of your stink- 
ing corpses are preserved a good many ancient treasure- 
chests. So long you have not had the opportunity to hand 
them over, Now in these days of education and enlighten- 
ment, pass them on to your heirs, aye, do it as quickly as 
you can. You merge yourselves in the void and dis- 
appear, and let New India arise in your place. Let her 
arise — out of the peasants’ cottage, grasping the plough, 
out of the huts of the fisherman, the cobbler and the 
sweeper. Let her spring from the grocer’s shop, from 
besides the oven of the fritter-seller. Let her emanate 
from the factory, from marts and from markets. Let her 
emerge from the groves and forests, from hills and 
mountains. 

Skeletons of the Past, there, before you, are your 
successors, the India that is to be. Throw those treasure- 
chests of yours and those jewelled rings among them, — as 
soon as as you can ; and you — vanish into air, and be seen 
no more, — only keep your ears open : No sooner will you 
disappear than you will hear the inaugural shout of Lenais- 
sant India — ringing with the voice of a million thunders- 
and reverberating throughout the universe — “Wah Guru- 
Ni Fateh” — Victory to the Guru ! 
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'•rlsr Gvery religion, we find one type of self-devotion 

particularly developed. The type of working without 
a motive is most highly developed in Buddhism. Do not 
mistake Buddhism and Brahmanism. In this country you 
are very apt to do so. Buddhism is one of our sects. It 
was founded by a great man called Gautama, who became 
disgusted at the eternal metaphysical discussions of bis 
day, and the cumbrous rituals, and more especially with 
the caste system. Some people say that we are born to a 
certain state, and therefore we are superior to others who 
are not thus born. He was also against the tremendous 
priest-craft. He preached a religion in which there was 
no motive power, and was perfectly agnostic about meta- 
physics or theories about God. He was often asked if 
there was a God, and he answered he did not know. 
When asked about right conduct he would reply, — Do 
good and be good. There came five Brahmins, who asked 
him to settle their discussion. One said. Sir, my Book 
says that God is such and such, and that this is the way to 
come to God ; and so did the others. Me listened calmly to all 
of them, and then asked them one by one; “ Does any one 
of your Books say, that God becomes angry, that He 
ever injures any one, that He is impure ? ‘‘ Ho, ^ir, they 

all teach that God is pure and good.” “ Then, my friends, 
why do you not become pure and good first, that you may 
know what God is,” 

*In the course of a lecture delivered in Detorit, U. S. A. 
wami Vivekananda made the above remarks on Lord Buddha. 
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Of course I do not endorse all his philosophy. I want 
a good deal of metaphysics, [for myself. I entirely differ 
in many respects, but, because I differ, is that any reason 
why I should not see the beauty of the man? He was 
the only man who was bereft of all motive power. There 
were other great men, who all said they were the Incarpa- 
tioDS of God Himself, and that those who would believe in 
them would go to heaven. But what did Buddha say 
with his dying breath ? “ None can help you ; help your- 
self; work out your own salvation.” He said about h’rti- 
self, “ Buddha is the name of infinite knowledge, infinite 
as the sky ; I, Gautama, have reached that state ; you will 
all reach that too if 5mu struggle for it.” Bereft of all 
motive power, he did not want to go to heaven, did not 
want money ; he gave up his throne and everything elfe, 
and went about begging bis bread through the streets of 
India, preaching for the good of imen and animals with a 
heart as wide as the ocean. He was the only man who was 
ever ready to give up his life for animals, to stop a sacrifice. 
He once said to a king : “If the sacrifice of a lamb helps 
you to go to heaven, sacrificing a man will help you better, 
so sacrifice me.” The king was astonished ; and yet this 
man was without any motive power. He stands as the 
perfection of the active type, and the very height to which 
he attained, shows that through the power of work we can 
also attain to the highest spirituality. 

To many the path becomes easier if they believe in 
God. But the life of Buddha shows that even a man 
who does not believe in God, has no metaphysics, belongs 
to no sect, and does not go to any church, or temple, and- 
is a confessed materialist, even he can attain to the highest, 
We have no right to judge him. I wish I had one infini- 
tesimal part of Buddha’s heart. Buddha mayor may not 
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iiave believed in God ; that; does nob matter bo me. He 
■reached the same abate of parfecbion to which obhers'come 
by Bhakti — love of God, Yoga or Joana. Perfection 
does nob come from belief or faith. Talk^ doe? nob^count 
Tor anything. Parrots can do that. Perfecbion comes 
'iiuhrough the disinterested performance of action. 
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5^j^HE wave rises on the ocean ; there is a hollow^ 
A, Again another wave rises, perhaps bigger than the 
former, to fall down again ; similarly, again to rise — 
■driving onward. In the march of events, we notice the 
'rise and the fall. And we generally look towards the 
rise, forgetting the fall. Both are necessary. Both are 
great. 

This is the nature of the universe. Whether in the 
world of our thoughts, the world of our relations, in 
■society, or in our spiritual affairs, the same movement of 
succession, of rises and falls, is going on. Hence the 
liberal ideals, great predominances in the march of events 
are marshalled ahead, to sink down, as it were, to digest, 
to ruminate over the p^ast ; to adjust, to conserve 
together strength for a rise once more and a bigger rise, 

The history of nations also has been like that, The 
great sonl, the Messenger we are to study this afternoon, 
•came at a period of the history of his race which we may 
well designate as a great f^ll. You catch only little bits of 
glimpses here and there of the stray records that have 
been kept of his sayings and doings ; for, verily it has been 
said well that the doings and sayings of that great soul 
would fill the world if they bad been all written down. 
And these eighteen months of his ministry were like one 

* Notes from a lecture delivered by Swami Vivekananda at 
!Los Angelos, California, in 1900. 
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compressed, concentrated age, which it has taken nine- 
teen hundred years to unfold, and who knows how long- 
yet it will take. 

You and I, little men, we are simply the recipients- 
of just a little energy. A few minutes, a few hours, a 
few years at best, are enough to spend it all out, to 
stretch it out, as it were, to its fullest length, and we 
are gone for ever. But mark this giant that came- 
centuries and ages past ; yet the energy that he left upon 
the world is not yet stretched, not yet expended to its- 
full. It goes on, almost adding new vigour as ages pass- 
on. 

Now what you see in the life of Christ is the life 
of all the past. The life of every man is, in a 
manner, the life of the past. It comes to him through 
heredity, through surroundings, through education,, 
through his own reincarnation — the past of the race. 
In a manner, the past of the earth, the past of 
the whole world, is there upon every soul. What 
are we, in ^the present, but a result, an ejffect in the 
hands of that infinite past ? What are we but ’fioating 
wavelets in the eternal current of events, irresistibly 
moved forward and onward and incapable of rest ? 

But you and I, are only little things, bubbles. There- 
are some giant waves always in the ocean of affairs ; and 
in you and I, the life of the past race has been embodied' 
only a little ; but there are giants who embody, as it were 
almost the whole of the past and who stretch out hands 
for the future. There are the sign posts of the march of 
humanity, here and there, gigantic, their shadow covering 
the earth, they stand undying, eternal ! Here they are 
verily. As it has been said by the same Messenger ^ 
“None hath seen God ; but they have seen the Son.” And 
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that is true. And where to see God but in the Son ? It 
is true that you and I, the poorest of us, the meanest,, 
even embody that God, even reflect that God. The vibra- 
tion of light is everywhere omnipresent, but we have to 
strike out the light of the lamp there, and then we human 
beings see that He is omnipresent. The omnipresent God' 
of the universe cannot be seen until He is reflected by 
these giant lamps of the Earth — the prophets, the 
mangods, the incarnations, the embodiments of 
Gods. 

Just think of this. We all know that God exists 
and yet we don’t see Him, we don’t understand Him. 
fake one rf thfse great Messengers of light ; compare 
their character witfi the highest ideal of God yom 
ever formed and you find that your God falls low 
and that that character rises. You cannot even 
form of God a higher ideal than what the actually 
embodied have practically realized, laid before us an 
example. Is it wrong, therefore, to worship these as- 
Gods ? Is it a sin to fall at the feet of these man- 
gods and worship them as the only divine beings im 
the world ? If they are really, actually, higher than 
all my conception of God, what harm if they 
be worshipped ? Hot only is there no harm, but it is the- 
only possible and positive way of worship. Try, however 
you may, by struggle, by abstraction, by whatsoever 
method you may ; but so long as you are a man in the- 
world of men, your world is human, your religion human 
and your God human. And that has got to be. And 
whosoever is not practical enough to take up an actually 
existing thing, has to give up something which he cannot 
grasp, which is an abstraction, away distant and difficult 
of approach except through a concrete medium. There- 
35 
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fore, these incarnations of God have been worshipped in 
all ages and everywhere. 

This afternoon we are to study a bit of the life of the 
•incarnation of the Jews. The Jews were in that state 
which I call a state of fall between two waves : a state of 
conservatism, a state where the human mind is, as it were, 
tired for the time being of moving forward, and is taking 
care only of what is there already ; a state when the 
attention is more upon particulars, upon details, than 
upon great, general and bigger problems of life ; a state 
of realisation rather than of towing ahead ; a state of 
suffering more than of doing. 

Mark you, I do not blame this state of things. We 
have no right to criticise it. Because, had it not been 
for this fall, the nest rise, which was embodied in Jesus 
of ISTazareth, would have been impossible. The Pharisees 
and Sadducees might have been vulgar ; the Pharisees 
and Saddueees — why. they might have been doing things 
which they ought not to have done ; they have been even 
hypocrites ; but whatever they were, these parties were 
the very cause of which the Messenger was the effect. 
The Pharisees and Saddueees were the very impetus 
which came out at the other end as the gigantic brain of 
'the Jesus of Nazareth. 

The attention to formulas, to forms, to every* day 
details of religion, to rituals, may sometimes be laughed 
•at, but within them is strength. Many times in the 
rushing forward we lose much strength. As a fr^ct, you 
know that the fanatic is stronger than the liberal man 
Even the fanatic, therefore, has one great virtue ; he con 
•serves energy, a tremendous amount. As with the indi 
vidual, so with the race, is energy gathered to be conserved 
Hemmed in all around by external enemies, drive 
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to focus in a centre by the Romans, by the Hellenic tend- 
•encies in the world of intellect, by waves from Persia and 
[ndia and Alezandria ; hammed in physicall7, mentally, 
morally, there stood the race with an inherent, conserva- 
tive, tremendous strength, which their descendants have 
not lost even to-day. And the race was forced to con- 
centrate all its energies upon that one focus, Jerusalem 
and Judaism; and, like all power when it is once gathered, 
it cannot remain collected ; it must expend and expand 
itself. There is no power on earth which you can keep 
dong confined within a narrow limit. You cannot 
•compress it so as not to allow of expansion at a sub- 
^sequent period. 

And this concentration of energy amongst the race, 
the Jews, found its expression at the next period in the 
rise of Christianity, The gathered streams collected into 
-a head. Gradually, all those little streams came and 
joined together, beeame a surging wave ; and on the top 
of that wave we find standing the character of Jesus of 
Hazareth. Every prophet thus is a creature of his own 
•times ; the creature of the past of his race ; he, himself, is 
the creature of the future. The cause of to-day is the effect 
of the past and the cause for the future. Thus stands the 
Messenger. In him was embodied all that was best and 
.greatest in his own race ; the meaning, the life, for which 
that race had struggled for ages ; and he, himself, is the 
impetus for the future, not only to his own race but to 
unnumbered other races of the world. 

We must bear another fact in mind : that my point 
of view of the great prophet of Nazareth would be one 
of the Orient. Many times you forget also that; ihe 
Nazarene himself was an Oriental of Orientals, With all 
jour attempts to piint him with blue eyes and yellow 
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hair, still the iNazarene was an Oriental. The similes, the- 
imageries, in which the Bible is written ; the scenes, the- 
locations, the attitudes, the groups : all that poetry and- 
symbol, talk to you of the i orient: the bright sky,, 
the heat, the sun, the desert, the thirsty men and 
animals : well, and the men and women coming with 
pitchers on the bead, to fill at the wells ; the flocks, the- 
ploughmen, the cultivation that is going on ; the mill and- 
wheel, the mill-pond, the mill-stones — all these are to-day 
in Asia. 

The voice of Asia has been the voice of religion.. 
The voice of Europe is the voice of politics. Eich is- 
great in its own sphere, the voice of Europe is the 
voice of ancient Greece. To the Greek mind, his immediate 
society was ail in all. Beyond that, it is Barbarian — none 
but the Greek has the right to live — none else. Whatever- 
the Greeks do is right and correct ; whatever else there 
exists in the world is neither right nor correct nor should 
be allowed to live. It is intensely human in its sympa- 
thies ; intensely natural : intensely artistic, therefore. The 
Greek man lives entirely in this world. He does not care- 
to dream. Even his poetry is practical. His gods and 
goddesses are human beings, intensely human, with all 
human passions and feelings almost as it is with one of us. 
He loves what is beautiful ; what is beautiful in nature ;. 
but, mind you, it is always the external nature : the beauty 
of the hills, of the snows, of the flowers ; the beauty of 
forms and of figures; the beauty in the human fiace, and 
more, in the human form. That is what the Greeks liked ;; 
and the Greeks being the teachers of all subsequent Euro- 
peans, this is the voice of Europe. 

There is another type in Asia. Think of that vast, 
huge, continent, whose mountain tops go beyond the 
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-clouds, almost touchiog the canopy of heaven’s blue ; a 
'rolling desert, thousands upon thousands of miles, where 
we cannot get a drop of water nor a blade of grass will 
row ; forests, interminable rivers rolling down like a fresh 
ocean into the sea. In the midst of all these surroundings, 
the oriental love of the beautiful and of the sublime took 
another turn. It meant inside, and not outside. There is 
also the thirst for nature, and there is also the same thirst 
•for excellence, the same idea of Greek and Barbarian ; but 
it has become a huger circle. In Asia even to day, birth 
• or colour or language never m-^ike a race. That which makes 
a race is its religion. We are all Christians, we are all 
Mahomedans ; we are all Hindus, or all Buddhists. No 
matter if one is a Chinaman, or the other Buddhist is a 
man from Persia, they think that they are brothers, because 
of their religion. Eoligion is the tie, the unity of humanity 
And then, the oriental, for the same reason, is a visionary, 
is a dreamer born. The ripples of the waterfalls, the songs 
of the birds, the beauties of the sun and moon and the 
•stars and the whole earth, are pleasant enough ; but 
they are not sufficient for the oriental mind. He wants 
to dream- a dream beyond. He wants to go beyond 
the present. The present, as it were, is nothing to 
him. And it (the orient) has been the cradle of the 
•human race for ages. And all the vicissitudes of 
fortune are there. Kingdoms succeeding kingdoms : 
empires succeeding empires : human power, glory and 
■wealth, all rolling down there : a Golgotha of power, of 
kingdoms, of learning. No wonder the oriental mind 
looks with contempt upon the things of this world and 
naturally wants to see something that changeth not, 
something which dieth not, something which in the 
midst of this world of misery and death is eternal 
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joyful, undying. An oriental prophet never tires o& 
insisting upon these idols ; and as for prophets you may 
also remember that without one exception all the Messen- 
gers were Orientals. 

We see, therefore, in the life of this great Messenger- 
of life, the first watchword : “ I^ot this life but something' 
higher, and like the true son of the orient, he is practical 
in that. You people of the West are practical in your own 
departments — in military afiairs, in managing political 
circles, you are very practical. There, perhaps, the 
oriental is not ; but he is practical in his own field : he is- 
practical in religion. If he preaches a philosophy, to- 
morrow there are hundreds who will struggle their best 
to make it practical in their lives. If a man preaches 
that standing on one foot would lead to salvation he will 
immediately get five hundred to stand on one foot, just 
for salvation. You may call it ludicrous ; but mark you,, 
beneath their philosophy is that intense practicality. 
In the West, plans of salvation mean intellectual gymnas- 
tics never to be worked up, never to be brought into 
practical life. The preacher who talks the best is the 
greatest preacher. 

So Jesus of lISTazareth, we find him, in the first place 
the true son of the Orient — intensely practical. He has no 
faith in this world and all its belongings ; it is evanescent, 
it goes. ISTo need of text-torturing, as is the fashion in 
the West in modern times ; no need of stretching out texts 
until they will not stretch more. Texts are not India- 
rubber, and even that has its limits. Now no nfaking of 
religion panders to the same vanity of the presen 
day. 

Mark you, let us be all honest. If we cannot follow,, 
let us confess our weakness ; but do not degrade the 
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ideal, do not try to pull the ideal down. One gets sick 
at heart when the different accounts of his life that the 
Western people give are true, I do not know what he was 
not. One would make him a great politician, stumping’ 
the country for a Presidential election ; another, perhaps,, 
would make of him a great military general ; another a 
great patriotic Jew and so on. 

Well, but the best commentary on the life of a great 
teacher is his own life. Is there any warrant in the books 
for all such assumption ? “ The birds have their nests,, 

and the beasts have their lairs, but the son of Man hath 
nowhere to lay down his head.” 

But you cannot do that. Confess and be quiet : but 
don’t try to torture texts. 

That, he says, is the only way to salvation ; he lays 
down no other. 

Let us confess in sackcloth and ashes that we cannot 
do that. We still have fondness for “ me” and “mine.” 
We want property, money, wealth. Woe unto us ! Let 
us confess, and do not put to shame the great Teacher 
of Humanity ; He had no family ties. But do you think 
that man had any physical ideas in him ? Do you 
think that this mass of light, this god and not man, came- 
down to be the brother of animals? And yet they 
make him preach all sorts, even low sexual things.. 
He had none ! He was a. soul ! Nothing but a soul, just, 
working, as it were, a body for the good of humanity 
and that was all his relation to the body. Oh ! not that. 
In the soul there is neither man nor woman. No, no! 
The disembodied soul has no relationship to the animal , 
no relationship to the body. The ideal may be high : 
always beyond us. Never mind : it is the ideal. Let us- 
confess it is so : — but we cannot approach it yet. 
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There he was. ITo o^her occupatioa in life ; no other 
thought except that one, that he was a Spirit, He was 
a disembodied, unfettered, unbound spirit. And not 
only so, but he, vith his marvellous vision, had 
found that every man and woman, whether of Jew 
or of Gentile, whether he was a rich man or poor 
man, whether a saint or a sinner, was the embodiment of 
such an undying Spirit as was his own. And therefore the 
one work his whole life showed was calling upon them to 
realize their own spiritual nature. “Come,” he says, “and 
give up these low and vile dreams that you are low and that 
you are poor. Think not as slaves, that you are tyran- 
nized over and trampled, upon for within you is something 
that can never be tyrannized over, never be troubled, 
never be killed.” Thou art the Son of God ; man im- 
mortal ; a spirit. “Know,” he declared, “the kingdom 
of Heaven is within tbee.” “1 and niy father are one.” 
Dare you stand and say that ? Not only “I am the son 
of God,” but if I am pure enough i will also find in the 
heart of my heart and ni}^ father are one.” That 

was what Jesus of Naziieih snid. He never talks of 
this world and of this life. Nothing to do with it except 
that he wants to get Ijold of the world as it is, give it 
a push and drive it forward a.nd onward till the whole 
•world has reiched unto the t-ffulgent L’trht of God ; till 
e^ery one has realized His spiritual nature, death is vanqui- 
shed and misery is banished. 

We know the different stories that have been written 
about him. We know the scholars and their writings, 
we know the higher criticism ; we know all that has been 
done by study and all that ; we are iiOt heie to discuss 
how much of the New Testament is true ! we are not here 
'to discuss how much of that life is historical. It does 
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not matter at all whether the New Testament was ever 
written within five hundred years of this event , no , it: 
does not matter even how much of that life is true. But 
there is something behind. Even to imitate we want 
something to imitate. To tell a lie you have to imitate a 
truth and that truth is a fact. You cannot imitate that 
which never existed. You cannot imitate that which ypH 
never perceived, can you ? 

But there must have been a nucleus ; a tremendous 
power that came down, a marvellous manifestation of 
power : — and of that we are speaking. So, therefore, we 
are not afraid of all the criticisms of the scholars, It 
stands there, I as an oriental, if I am to worship Jesus 
. of Nazareth, there is only one way left to me ; to worship 
Him as God and nothing else. Think of that. 

No right to worship do you mean to say ? Bring 
him down to all political ideals, and simply pay him a 
little respect, as one of the Presidents of the United 
States, or something else ? Why should we worship au all. 
Our writers say ; — 

“These great children of light, who manifest the 
light themselves, who are light themselves, they being 
worshiped become, as it were, one with us and we become 
one with them.” 

For, you see in three ways man perceives God ; at 
first the low intellect, the little uneducated man, un- 
developed ; with him, God is far away, up in the heavens 
somewhere, sitting there on a throne. He is a great 
judge ; he is a fire : he is a terror. Now, that is good, 
for there is nothing bad. You must remember that 
humanity travels not from error to truth, but from 
truth to truth. It may be, if you like it better, from 
lower truth to higher truth ; but never from error to 
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'-’utb, Suppose you start from Lc-ie and travel towards 
the ram in a straight line. From here the sun looks only 
.'■‘iLaU m siae. Suppose you go forward a million miles; 
i.ae sun Trill be much bigger, and so on and on. At every 
stage the sun is becoming bigger and bigger. Suppose 
tvrent}' thousand photographs have been taken of this 
''ary sun frora different points : 'hese twenty thousand 
when looked upon will certairjlj^ differ each from the 
other. But can you. den37 that each is a photograph 
of tbo same sun ? So all forms of religion, low or 
h;gb, are just different stages towards the eternal 
state of light which is God himself. Some embody a 
lower View, some a higher, and t-liat is all tbo difference. 
iThareiore, the religion of the un'. binkiiig masses must be 
and bare always been, all over ^be world, of a God who 
outside of the universe ; who lives in Heaven ; who 
governs from that place; who is a punisher of tbo bad 
and rewarder of the good, and so on. 

As man advanced, be began to fee! that God was 
omnipresent; tiiat God must be in us, that God ■ 
must be evervwhore. Kg is not a distant God. He is 
cleaA’‘y t,he Soul of our souls. iV.s -.liv sou! is moving my 


'v?.ay, •^0 that -which 3 0U c d’ Oorf 


IS 


he 


i mover, oven of 


my soul, -rsoul v.-ithiu ;mul ! 

And a few individuals veho h.a i develogca] enough 
and were pure enough, went farther, Ar, list they 
found God. Says the New Testament : “Blessed are 
the pure in spirit, for they snail see God,” And at last 
they found God ; they themselves and the Father were 
one. 


You find all these stages taught by the 
Great Teacher in the IS gw Testament. You see the 
common prayer— murk you, it is the common prayer 
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because, it is for the masses, for the uneducated, for the 
illiterate ; “Our Father which art in Heaven, hallowed be 
Thy name,” and so on ; a simple, material ignorant child’s 
simple prayer. 

To a higher circle, to those who ha,d grown a little 
higher here, you have another teaching . “For, as 1 am 
in thee, and ye in me so we are all one in the Father.’ 
Do you remember that ? 

And then, when the Jews asked him what he was he 
declared that He and His father were one ; and the 
Jews thought that was blasphemy. “What do you 
mean by that ? That has been also told by your old 
prophets : “Know ye not that ye are gods ?” 

Mark the same three stages ; it is easier for you to 
begin with the first and end with the last. 

All these are there. But the Messenger had come 
to show the path. It is not in forms that the spirit is ; 
it is not in all sorts of vexatious and knotty problems of 
philosophy that you know the spirit. Better you had no 
learning ; better you never read a ibook in your life. 
These are not at all necessai-y for salvation. Nor wealb 
nor position, nor power ; no, not even learning : but what 
is necessary is that one thing : “Blessed are the pure in 
spirit,” for the spirit in its own nature is pure. How 
else can it be ? It Is of God ; it has come from God.' 
In the language of the Bible : “It is the breath of God 
in the language of the Koran : “it is the soul of God.” 
Do you mean to say that the Spirit of God can be impure 
ever ? But alas, it has been, as it were, covered over 
with the dust and dirt of ages — our own work of good 
and evil ; various works which were not correct, which 
were not true, have covered the same spirit with the 
dust and dirt and ignorance of ages. It is only required> 
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to Gl€-';n away this dust and dirt, and there it is ; it shines 
wGinodjately. “ Blessed are the pure in spirit, for they 

see G-od ; for the ^Kingdom of Heaven is within.” It 
is there. “ Where goest thou to seek for the kingdom of 
God ? ’’ says Jesus of Hszareth, It is there inside you.” 
Olep nsG the spirit and it is there. It is already yours, 
V'/hat is not jours how can you get it ? It is 570urs by 
right; yours. You are the heirs of immortality, sons of 
your Sterna! Father. 

This is the great lesson of the Messenger, And the 
other great lesson which is g'.he basis of all religion, is renun- 
ciation. Yow make the spirit pure. Benunciatian. “Give 
up all that thou hast and follow me,” He said to Yicodemus. 
I'Ticodemus fled. He dared not give up. \Yeare all more 
or less like thp.t. The voice is going on de.y and night. In 
the midst of our pleasures and joys, in the midst of world- 
ly things, wo think that wo have foi gotten everything 
else. There is the pause of a moment and the voice rings 
in the ear: “ Give up all that thou hast and follow me.” 
“ For him that givet.h up this life, he findeth the life 
imraortpl.” Thera it is. In the midst of all our weak- 
DGSS jtlGrfi is a moment of pause and the voice rings: 
“ Give up L 11 that Ihou hast ; give it to the poor and follow 
me.” This is the one ideal he preaches, and this has been 
the ideal preached by all the great prophets of the world : 
renounce. What is meant by this renunciation ? There 
is only one ideal in morality: Unselfishness. Be selfless, 
The ideal is perfect unselfi.5hDess, When a man is struck 
on the right cheek, he turns to the striker the teft also. 
lA^hen a man carries off another’s coat, the other gives 
away his cloak also. 

But we work as best as we can wdthout dragging the 
■ ideal down. Let us confess that here is the ideal: When 
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a man has no more self, no possessions, nothing to call 
“ me or mine,” given up entirely himself, destroj^^ed him- 
self, he is nothing, and he is not himself, that man is 
God Himself ; for the self-will is gone, crushed out, anni- 
hilated. That is the ideal man. We cannot reach that yet : 
yet, let us worship the ideal ; and slowly, with faltering 
steps it may be, struggle to reach the ideal. May be to- 
morrow, may be a thousand years hence, but that ideal has 
to be reached. For it is not only the means, but it is the 
end* It is salvation itself to be unselfish, perfectly selfless; 
for the man dies, and God alone remains. 

One more point. All the teachers of humanity are 
unselfish. Suppose here were Jesus of Hazrreth teaching 
and a man came and told him : What you teach is beauti- 
ful : I believe that it is the way to perfection, and I am 
ready to practise it ; but mind you, 1 will have nothing to 
do with you or your name.” What would be the answer 
of Jesus of Nazareth? “Certainly; go on, brother, be 
good ; advance onward. I do not care whether you give 
me the credit or not. I never have been a shop-keeper. 
I don’t trade in religion, These are truths and truth is 
nobody’s property. Nobody can patent truth. Truth is 
God Himself. Go on.” But what the disciple says now 
is ; — “ No matter whether you practise the teachings or 
not. Do you give credit to the Man, or not? If you 
credit the Master, you will be saved’; if not, that is very 
hard for you.” And thus the whole thing was developed 
and all the struggle and fight is just that. They do not 
know that in imposing that difirerence, they are in a 
manner bringing shame to the very man they want to 
honour — the very man that would have shrunk with shame 
at such an idea. What did he care if there was one man 
in the world that remembered him, or not ? He had to 
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'.'isHvov lUGSGaj^e. He did ic and went away. A.nd 
"!■ \V'rr.tY--thou6Q.nd times if he had twenty thousand lives, 
.'is would have given them up for the poorest man in the 
world : if he had to be tortured millions of times for a 
million sumaritaii women, and if for each one of them the 
sacrifice of his own life would be the only condition of 
salvation, he would havo done it and without having his 
name known to a single man afterwards. Quite unknown, 
silent would he work, just as the Lord works. Just think 
of the disciples ! — whether good or bad — I may be a per- 
fect man perfectly unselfish ; it does not matter, “You 
must give credit to our Teacher, to our Saint ; else, you 
are nobody,” Why ? Wbat is the origin of this supersti- 
tion, this misery; they think that the Lord can manifest 
himself only once, once alone. There is the whole mis- 
take. God manifests himself in man to you. But through- 
out nature what happens once must have been happening, 
and must i happen always. There is nothing in nature 
which is not bound by law ; and that means whatever 
happens once must go on and. mustba^e been going on. 

In India they have the same idea of incarnations of 
God, bu’; her' is one of Ihoir great incarnations, Krishna 
whose sermon, the Bagavad Gita, some of you have read, 
and you would mark the passage : “ Whenever virtue sub- 
sides and immorality prevails, whenever the world is going 
down, I come to help it forward ; and thus I am doing 
from time to time and place to place. Therefore, wherever 
thou findest a great soul of immense power and purity 
struggling to raise humanity, know that I am the^e and 
fall down and worship.” 

Let us, therefore, find God not only in Jesus of 
Hazareth but in all the great ones that have preceded 
him, LH all that came after him, and all that are yet to 
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'Come. Our wor.Khip is unbounded and free. They are all 
manifestations of the same infinite God. They were all 
•pure, unselfish : struggled and g.ave up their lives for us, 
pool? human beings. They all and each of them bore vicar- 
ious atonement for every one of us and also for all that are 
to come hereafter. 

In a sense, you are all, every one of you, one of these 
prophets, bearing the burden of the world on your own 
shoulders* Have you ever seen a man, have you ever seen 
a woman, who is not quietly, patiently, bearing his or her 
'little burden of life ? The great prophets were giants — 
they bore a gigantic world on their shoulders. We are 
punies and pigmies, and yet we are doing the same task ; 
•our little circle in our little homes, our little crosses we are 
bearing. There is none so evil, none so bad, who has not 
some cross somewhere. There is no soul in the world but 
has a skeleton hanging behind ; and with all our mistakes, 
with all our evil deeds and evil thoughts, there is still the 
golden thread somewhere, there is one bright spot some- 
where in which we are always in touch with the divine. 
'For, know for certain, the moment that the touch of the 
divine is lost there would be annihilation. And because 
•none is going to be annihilated, there is always in the heart 
'Of our hearts, however low and degraded we may be, there 
is somewhere one little circle of light which is in constant 
'touch with the divine. 

Thus, our salutations go to all the past prophets, 
whose teachings and lives we have inherited, whatever 
■might have been their race or clime ; our salutations go to 
all those men and women, god-like, who are working to 
'help humanity, whatever be the race, the colour or the 
birth. Our salutation to those who are coming in the future, 
'living Gods, working unselfishly for our descendants. 
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MEST begin by saying that you may have to bear 

j v?ith me a good deal, because I belong to an 
Order of people who never marry ; so ray knowledge of 
women in all their relations, as mother, as wife, as daugh-- 
ter and sister, must necessarily not be so complete as it 
may be with other men. And then, India, I must re- 
member, is a vast continent, not merely a country, and is- 
inhabited b 2 ’ many different races. The nations of 
Eurone are nearer to each other, more similar to each 
other, than the races in India, You may get just a 
rough idea of it if I tell you that there are eight different 
languages in all India. Different languages — not dia- 
lects — each having a literature of its own. The Hindi 
language, nloae, is spoken by 100,000,000 people ; the 
Eengfiji by about 60,000,000, and s(> on. Then, again, 
the four northern Indian languages differ more from the 
scuthe}’a Indian latiguages than any two European lan- 
guages from each other. They are entirely different ; 
as much different as your language differs from the 
Japanese ; so that, you will be astonished to know, when 
L go to southern India, unless 1 meet some people who 
can talk Sanskrit, I have to speak to them in English. 
Furthermore, these various races differ from eogh other 
in manners, customs, food, dress, and in their methods of 
thought. 

Delivered at the Shakespeare Club feouce, in Pasadena 
California, January, 18, 1900. 
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Then, again, there is caste. Each caste has become 
as it were, a separate racial element. If a man lives 
long enough in India, he will be able to tell from the 
features what caste a man belongs to. Then between 
castes, the manners and customs are different. And all 
these castes are exclusive ; that is to say, they would meet- 
socially, but they would not eat or drink together, nor 
intermarry. In these things they remain separate. They 
would meet and be friends to each other, but there it- 
would end. 

Although I have more opportunity than many other 
men to know women in general, from my position and my 
occupation as a preacher, continuously travelling from- 
one place to another, and coming in contact with all 
grades of society (and women, even in northern India,, 
where they do not appear before men, in many places 
would break this law for religion and would come to 
hear us preach and balk to us), still, it would be hazardous 
on my part to assert that I know everything about the 
women of India. 

So, I will try to place before you the ideal, In 
each nation, man or woman represents an ideal, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously being rvorked out. The individual 
is the external expression of an ideal to be embodied. 
The collection of such individuals is the nation, which 
also represents a great ideal ; towards that it is moving. 
And, therefore, it is rightly assumed that to understand 
a nation you must first understand its ideal, for each nation 
refuses to be judged by any other standard than its own. 

All growth, progress, well-being, or degradation is- 
but relative. It refers to a certain standard, and each 
man to be understood has to be referred to that standard- 
of his perfection. You see this more markedly in 
36 
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nc.l'.incs ; r-bs-t one nation tbinks is good might not be so 
r^er.rded by another nation. Oousin-marriage is quite 
ijerinissibie in this country. Now, in India, it is illegal 
not only so, it would be classed with the most horrible 
•incest, ^^idow- marriage is perfectly legitimate in this 
country. Among the higher castes in India it would be 
the greatest degradation for a woman to marry twice, 
So. you see, we work through such different ideas that to 
■iudge one people by the other’s standard would neither 
be iust nor practicable. Therefore we must know what 
the ideal is that a nation has raised before itself, When 
speaking of different nations, we start with a general idea 
that there is one code of ethics and the same kind of 
ideals for all races ; practically, however, when we come 
to judge of others, we think what is good for us must be 
good for everybody ; what we do is the right thing, 
what we do not do, of course in others would be out- 
rageous. I don’t mea.n to say this as a criticism, but 
iust to bring the truth home. When I hear Western 
women denounce the confining of the feet of Chinese 
ladies, they never seem to think of the corsets which 
are doing far more injury to the race. This is just one 
•ezample ; for you must know that cramping the feet 
does not do one-millionth part of the injury to the 
human form that the corset has done and is doing — 
when every organ is displaced and the spine is curved 
like a serpent. When measurements are taken, you can 
note the curvatures. I do not mean that as a criticism, 
but just to point out to you the situation, that^as you 
stand aghast at women of other races, thinking that 
you are supreme, the very reason that they don’t adopt 
^our manners and custons shows that they also stand 
aghast at you. 
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Therefore, there is some misunderstandiDg on both 
fsides, There is a common platform, a common ground 
of understanding, a common humanity, which must be 
the basis of our work. We ought to find out} that com- 
plete and perfect human nature which is working only 
in parts, here and there. It has not been given to one 
man to have everything in perfection. You have a part 
to play ; I, in my humble way, another ; there is one 
who plays a little part ; here, another. The perfection 
is the combination of all these parts. Just as with indi- 
vidual.'’, so with races. Each race has a part to play ; 
each race has one side of human nature to develop ; and 
we have to take all these together ; and, possibly in the 
distant future, some race will arise in which all these 
marvellous individual race perfections, attained by the 
different races, will come together and form a new race 
the like of which the world has not yet dreamed. Beyond 
tsaying that, I have no criticism to offer anybody. I have 
travelled not a little in my life ; I have kept my eyes 
open ; and the more I go about the more my mouth is 
closed. I have no criticism to offer. 

Now, the ideal woman in India, is the mother, the 
mother first, and the mother last. The word woman 
calls up to the mind of the Hindu, motherhood ; and 
‘God is called Mother, As children, every day, when 
we are boys, we have to go early in the morning with a 
little cup of water and place it before the mother, and 
mother dips her toe into it and we drink, 

In the West, the woman is wife. The idea of 
womanhood is concentrated there — as the wife. To the 
ordinary man in India, the whole force of womanhood 
is concentrated in motherhood. In the Western homOj 
the wife rules. In an Indian home, the mother rule 
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Tf r. mother comes into a Western home, she has to be' 
GJ.bordinate to the wife ; to the wife belongs the home. 
A mother always lives in onr homes : the wife must be- 
subordinate to her. See all the difference of ideas. 

Novr. I only suggest comparisons ; I would state- 
facts so that we may compare the two sides. Make this- 
comparison. If you ask, “What is an Indian woman 
as wife ? ” the Indian asks, “Where is the American 
woman as mother ? What is she, the all-glorious, who 
gave him this body ? What is she who kept me in her 
body for nine months ? Where is she who would give me- 
tvrenty times her life, if I had need ? Where is she whose 
love never dies, however wicked, however vile I am ?’ 
Ydhere is she, in comparison with her who goes to the 
divorce court the moment I treat her a little badly ? Oh,. 
American wmmen, w'here is she ?” I will not find her 
in your country, I have not found the son who thinks 
mother is first. When we die, even then, we do not 
-want nur wives and our children to take her place. Our 
mother ? — We'^w^ant to die with our head on her lap 
occ '3 more.j? we die before her. Where is she ? Is 
woman a name to be coupled with the physical body only ?' 
Aye 1 the Hindu mind fears all those ideals which say 
that the flesh must'cling unto the flesh. Ho, no ! Woman!" 
thou shait not be coupled with anything connected with 
the flesh. Thy nanae has been called holy once and for- 
ever. For what name is there which no lust can ever 
approach, no carnality ever come near, than the one word, 
mother ? That is the ideal in India. 

I belong to an^Order very much like what you have 
in the Mendicant Friars of the Catholic Church ; that is- 
to say, we have to go about without very much in the way 
of dress and beg from door to door, live thereby, prea 
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to people when they want it, sleep where we can get a 
place — that way we have to follow. And the rule is 
that the members of this Order have to call every woman 
“mother to every woman and little girl we have to 
say “mother !” that is the custom. Coming to the West 
that old habit remained and I would say to ladies, “Yes, 
mother,” and they are horrified. I couldn’t understand 
why they should be horrified. Later on, I discovered 
the reason : because that would mean that they are old. 
The ideal of womanhood in India is motherhood — that 
marvellous, unselfish, all-suffering, ever-forgiving mother. 
The wife walks behind — the shadow. She must imitate 
the life cf the mother ; that is her duty. But the mother 
is the ideal of love ; she rules the family, she possesses the 
family. It is the father in India who thrashes the child 
and spanks when there is something done by the child, and 
always the mother puts herself between the father and the 
-child. You see it is just the opposite here. It has become 
the mother’s business to spank the children in this country 
and poor father comes in between. You see, ideals are 
different. I don’t mean this .as any criticism. It is all 
-good, this what you do, but our way is what we have been 
taught for ages. You never hear of a mother cursing the 
child ; she is forgiving, always forgiving. Instead of “ Our 
^Father in Heaven,” we say “ Mother ” all the time ; that 
idea and that Vi^ord are ever associated in the Hindu mind 
with Infinite Love, the mother’s love being the nearest 
approach to God’s love in this mortal world of ours. 
“ Mother, oh Mother, be merciful ; I am wicked ! Many 
children have been wicked, but there never was a wicked 
mother : ” so says the great saint Ramprasad. 

There she is — the Hindu mother. The son’s wife 
•comes in as her daughter, just as the mobher’s own daugh- 
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ter married and went out ; so her son married and brought" 
in n.notber daughter, and she has to fall in line under the- 
£crernment of the queen of queens, my mother. Even 
I. T-’ho never married, belonging to an Order that never 
marries, would be disgusted if my wife, supposing I had' 
mrirried, dsred to displease my mother. X would be 
disgusted. Why? Don’t I worship my mother? Why 
should not her daughter-in-law? WTiom I worship, why 
not she ? Who is she, then, thf't would tr}^ to ride over my 
licad and govern my mother ? She has to wait till her 
womanhood is fulfilled : and the one thing that fulfils 
womanhood, that is ■womanliness in woman, is mother- 
hood. Wait till she becomes a mother ; then she will' 
have the same right. That, according to the Hindu mind,, 
is the great mission of woman — to become a mother. But 
oh. how difierent ; Oh, how difieront ! My father and 
mother fasted and prayed, for years and years, so that I' 
would be born. They pray for every child before he is 
born. Says our great law-giver, IManu, giving the- 
definition of an Aryan : “ He is the Aryan, who is born 

tbrou.'-h prayer.” Every child not born through prayer is- 
illegitimate, nccording to the great law-giver. The child' 
must be prayed for. Taose children that ccrae with curses, 
that slip into the world, iust in a moment of inadvertence, 
because that could not be prevented — what can we expect 
of such progeny ? Mothers o'f America, think of that !’ 
Think, in the heart of your hearts, are you ready to be 
women ? Hot any question of race or country, or that false 
sentiment of national pride. Who dares to be proud in 
thi"? mortal life of ours, in this world of woes and miseries?' 
What are we before this infinite force of God ? But I ask 
you the question to-night : “ Do you all pray for the 

children to come ? Are you thankful to be mothers, or not % 
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Do you think that you are sanctified by motherhood, or' 
not ? ” Ask that of your minds. If you don’t, your 
marriage is a lie, your womanhood is false, your education' 
is superstition, and your children, if they come without 
prayer, will prove a curse to humanity. 

See the different ideals now coming before us. From- 
motherhood comes tremendous responsibility. There is- 
the basis, start from that. Wei], why is mother to .be- 
worshipped so much ? Because our books teach that it is 
the pre-natal influence that gives the impetus to the child’ 
for good or evil. Go to a hundred thousand colleges, read 
a million books, associate with all the learned men of the 
world — better off you are when born with the right stamp.. 
You are born for good or evil. The child is a born god or 
a born demon ; that is what the books say. Education and- 
all these things come afterwards — are a mere bagatelle. 
You are what you are born. Born unhealthful, how many 
drug, stores, swallowed wholesale, will keep you well all- 
through your life? How many people of good, healthy lives 
were born of weak parents, were born of sickly, blood- 
poisoned parents? How many? None — none, We come- 
with a tremendous impetus for good or evil : born demons- 
or born gods. Education or/Other things are a bagatelle. 

Thus say our books : direct the pre-natal influence. 
Why should mother be worshipped ? Because she mad© 
herself pure. She underwent harsh penances sometimes- 
to keep herself as pure as purity can be. For, mind you,, 
no woman in India thioks of giving up her body to any 
man ; it is her own. The English, as a reform, have in- 
troduced at present what they call “ Restitution of Conju- 
gal rights,” but no Indian would take advantage of it, 
When a man comes in physical contact with his wife,, 
the circumstances she controls, through what prayers and 
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through what vows ! For that which brings the child is 
the holiest symbol of God himself. It is the greatest pra- 
yer between man and wife, t.he prayer that is going to 
bring into the world another soul fraught with a tremen- 
dous power for good or for evil. Is it a joke ? Is it a 
brute enjoyment of the body ? Says the Hindu : no, a 
thousand times, no ! 

But then, following that, there comes in another idea. 
The idea we started with was that the ideal is the love for 
the mother — herself all-suflering, all-forbearing. The 
worship that is accorded to the mother has its fountain- 
head there. She was a saint to bring me into the world; 
she kept her body pure, her mind pure, her food pure, her 
clothes pure, her imagination pure, for years, because I 
would be born. Because she did that she deserves worship. 
And what nest follows ? Linked with motherhood is wife- 
hood. 

You Western people are individualistic : I want to 
do this thing beca.use I like it ; I will elbow every one. 
Why ? Because I like to. I want rny own satisfaction, so 
I marry this woman, Why? Because I like her. This 
woman marries me. Why ? Because she likes me. 
There it ends. She and I are the only two persons in the 
whole, infinite world, and I marry her and she marries me ; 
nobody else is injured, nobody else responsible. Your 
Johns and your O' anes may go into the fo-est and there 
they may live their lives ; but when they hw-ve to live in 
society, their marriage means a tremendous amount of good 
or evil to us, Their children may be veritable demons, 
burning, murdering, robbing, stealing, drinking, hideous, 
vile. 

So, what is the basis of the Indian’s social order ? It 
as ithe caste law. I am born for the caste; I live for the 
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caste. I do not mean myself, because, having joined an 
Order, we are outside ; I mean those that live in civil 
society. Born in the caste the whole life must be lived 
according to caste regulation. In other words, in the pre- 
sent-day language of your country, the Western man is 
born individualistic, while the Hindu is socialistic — entirely 
socialistic. How then, the books say, if I allow you freedom 
to go about and marry any woman you like, and the woman 
to marry any man she likes, what happens ? You fall in 
love ; the father of the woman was, perchance, a lunatic or 
a consumptive. The girl falls in love with the face of a. 
man whose father was a roaring drunkard. What says the 
law then ? The law lays down that all these marriages 

• would be illegal. The children of drunkards, consumptives, 
lunatics, etc., shall not be married. The deformed, hump- 
backed, crazy, idiotic — no marriage for them, absolutely 
none, says the law. 

But the Mohammedan comes from Arabia and he has 
his own Arabian law ; so the Arabian desert law has been 
forced upon us. The Englishman comes with his law : be 
forces it upon us, so far as be can, AVe are conquered. 
He says, “To-morrow I will marry your sister.” What 

• can we do? Our law says, those that are born of the 
same famil}'’, though a hundred degrees distant, must 
not marry, that is illegitimate, it would deteriorate or 
make sterile the race. That must not be, and there it 
stops. So, I have no voice in my marriage, nor my sister. 
It is the caste that determines all that. We are married 
sometimes when children. Why ? Because the caste says 
if they have to be married any way without their consent, 
it is better that they are married very early, before they 
-have developed this love; if they are allowed to grow up 

apart, the boy may like some other girl, and the girl S(m 
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other boy, and then something evil will happen ; and so... 
says uhe caste, stop it there, I don’t care whether my sister 
IS deformed, or good looking, or bad looking : she is my 
SiSter, and that is enough ; he is my brother, and that is all 
al need to know. So, they will love each other. You may 
say, “Oh, they lose a great deal of enjoyment — those 
exquisite emotions of a man falling in love with a woman, 
and a woman falling in love with a man. This is a sort of 
tame thing, loving each other like brothers and sisters, as 
though they have to.” So be it, but the Hindu says, “We 
are socialistic. For the sake of one man’s or woman’s - 
exquisite pleasure we don’t want to load misery on hundreds 
of others.” 

There they are — married. The wife comes home with 
her husband ; that is called the second marriage. Marriage 
at an early age is considered the first marriage, and they 
grow up separately with women and with their parents. 
When they are grown, there is a second ceremony perform- 
ed, called a second marriage. And then they live together, 
but under the same roof with his mother and father. 
When she becomes a mother, she takes her place in turn as 
queen of the family group. 

hTow comes another peculiar Indian institution. I 
have just oold you that in the firsc.ttvo or three castes the 
widows are not allowed to marry. They can not even if 
they would. Of course, it is a hardship on many. There 
is no denying that not all the widows like it very much 
because non marrying entails upon them the life of a 
student. That is to say, a student must not eat meat or 
fish, nor drink wine, nor dress except in white clc'ihes, and 
so on ; there are many regulations. We are a nation of 
monks — always making penance, and we like it. How, you . 
see, a woman never drinks wine or eats meat. It was 
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hardship on us when we were students, but noton the girlSi 
Our women would feel degraded at the idea of eating meat. 
Men eat meat sometimes in some castes; women never. 
Still, not being allowed to marry must be a hardship to 
many ; I am sure of that. 

But we must go back to the idea ; they are intensely 
socialistic. In the higher castes of every country you will 
find the statistics show that the number of women is al- 
ways much larger than the number of men. Why ? 
Because" in the higher castes, for generation after genera- 
tion, the women lead an easy life. They “neither toil 
nor spin, yet Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of them.” And the poor boys, they die like flies. 
The girl has a cab’s nine lives, they say in India, You 
will read in the statistics that they outnumber the boys in 
a very short time, except now when they are taking to 
work quite as hard as the boys. The number of girls in 
the higher castes is much larger than in the lower. Condi- 
tions are quite opposite in the lower castes. There they 
all work hard ; women a little harder, sometimes, because 
they have to do the domestic work. But mind you, I 
never would have thought of that, but one of your Ameri- 
can travellers, Mark Twain, writes this about India : “ In 
spite of all that Western critics have said of Hindu cus- 
toms, I never saw a woman harnessed to a plow with a 
cow or to a cart with a dog, as is done in some European 
countries. I saw no woman or girl at work in the fields 
in India. On both sides and ahead (of the railway train) 
brown-bodied naked men and boys are plowing in the 
fields. But not a woman. In these two hours I 'have not 
seen a woman or a girl working in the fields.” In India, , 
even the lowest caste never does any hard work. They 
generally have an easy lot compared to the sam© 
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class in other nations ; and as to plowing, they never 
do if, 

iNow, there you '^are. Among the lower classes, the 
number of men is larger ‘than the number of women ; and 
what would you naturally expect ? A woman gets 
more chances of marriage, the number of men being 
larger. 

xlelative to such questions as to widows not marry- 
ing : among the first two castes, the number of women is 
disproportionately large, and here is a dilemma. Either, 
you have a non- marriageable widow problem and misery, 
or the non-husband-getting young lady problem. To face 
the widow problem, or the old maid problem ! There 
you are ; either of the two. Now, go back again to the 
idea that the Indian mind is socialistic. It says, “ Now, 
look here ; we take the widow \ problem as the lesser one.” 
Why ? “ Because they have had their chance ; they have 
basn married. If they have lost their chance, at any 
rate they have had one. Sit down, be quiet, and consider 
these poor girls, they have not had one chance of mar- 
riage.” Lord bless you ! remember once in Oxford 
Street, it was after ten o’ clock, and all those ladies com- 
ing there, hundreds and thousands of them shopping, and 
some man, an American, looks around and be says, “ My, 
how many of them will ever get husbands, I wonder !” So 
the Indian mind said to the widows, “ Well, you have had 
your chance, and now we are very, very sorry that such 
mishaps have come to you, but we cannot help it ; others 
are waiting.” 

Then, religion comes into the question ; the.n Hindu 
•religion comes in as a comfort. For, mind you, our reli- 
.gion teaches that marriage is something bad, it is only for 
'the weak. The very spiritual man or woman would not 
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marry at all. So the religious women say, “Wei], the 
Lord has given me a better chance. What is the use of 
marrying ? Thank God, worship God, what is the use 
of my loving man ?” Of course, all of them cannot put 
the mind on God. Some find it simply impossible. They 
have to suffer ; but the other poor people, they should not 
suffer for them. Now. I leave this to your judgment ; 
but that is their idea in India. 

Next, we come to woman as daughter. The great 
difficulty in the Indian household is the^ daughter. The 
daughter and caste combined ruin the poor Hindu, be- 
cause, you see, she must marry in the same caste, and even 
inside the caste exactly in the same order, and so the poor 
man sometimes has to make himself a beggar to get his 
daughter married. The father of the boy demands a very 
high price for his son, and this poor man sometimes has 
to sell everything just to get a husband for his daughter. 
The great difficulty of the Hindu’s life is the daughter. 
And curiously enough the word daughter in Sanskrit is 
“duhita.” The real derivation is that, in ancient times, 
the daughter of the family was accustomed to milk the 
cows, and so tbe word “duhita” comes from “dooba,” 
to milk ; and the word “daughter” really means a milk- 
maid. Later on, they found a new meaning to that word, 
“duhita,” the milkmaid ; she who milks away all the 
milk of the family. That is the second meaning. 

These are the different relations held by our Indian 
women. As I have told you, the mother is the greatest 
in position, the wife is next and the daughter comes after 
them. It is a most intricate and complicated series of 
graduation. No foreigner can understand it, even if he 
lives there for years. For instance, we have three forms 
of the personal pronoun ; they are a sort of verbs in our 
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iangupge. One is very respectful, one is middling and 
the lowest is just like thou and thee. To children and 
servants the last is addressed- The middling one is used 
with equals. You see, these are to be applied in all the 
intricate relations of life. For example, to my elder 
sister I always throughout my life, use the pronoun apani, 
but she never does in speaking to me ; she says tumito 
me. She should not, even by mistake, say upani to me, 
because that would mean a curse. Love, the love to- 
ward those that are superior, should always be expressed 
in that form of language. That is the custom. Similarly, 
I would never dare address my elder sister or elder bro- 
therj much less my mother or father, as tit or turn or tiimi. 
As to calling our mother and father by name, why 
■would never do that. Before I knew the customs 
of this country, I received such a shock when ithe son, in 
a very refined family, got up and called the mother by 
name ! However, I got used to that. Tbat is the cus- 
tom of the country. But with us, we never pronounce 
the name of our parents when they are present. It is al- 
ways in the third person plural, even before them. 

Thus we see the most complicated meshwork in the 
social life of our men and our women and in our degrees 
of relationship. We don’t speak to our wives before 
our elders ; it is only when we are alone or when in- 
feriors are present. If 1 were married, [ would speak 
to my wife before my younger sister, my nephews or 
nieces ; but not before my elder sister or parents. I can- 
not talk to my sisters about their husbands at all. The 
idea is, we are a monastic race. The whole social; organi- 
zation has that one idea before it. Marriage is thought of 
as something impure, something lower. Therefore, the 
Subject of love would never be talked of, I cannot read 
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-•-a novel before my sister, or my brothers, or my mother, 
•or even before others. 1 close the book. 

Then again, eating and drinking is all in the same 
■ category. We do not eat before superiors. Our women 
never eat before men, except they be the children or 
inferiors. The wife would die rather than, as she says, 
“munch” before her husband. Sometimes, for instance, 
'brothers and sisters may eat together ; and if I and Vny 
sister are eating, and the husband comes to the door, my' 
sister stops, and the poor husband flies out. 

These are the customs peculiar to the country. A 
few of these I note in different countries also. As I 
never married myself, I am not perfect in all my know- 
ledge about the wife. Mother, sisters — I know what they 
are ; and other people’s wives I saw ; from that I gather 

I 

■what I have told you. 

As to education and culture, it all depends upon the 
man, That is to say, whei-e the men are highly cultured, 
there the women are ; where the men are not, women are 
not, Now, from the oldest times, you know, the primary 
education, according to the old Hindu custom, belongs to 
the village system. All the land from time immemorial 
was nationalized as you say — belonged to the Government, 
There never is any private right in land. The revenue in 
India comes from the land, brcause every man holds so 
much land from the Government. This land is held in 
common by a community, it may be of five, ten, twenty, 
or a hundred families. .They govern the whole of the land, 
pay a certain amount of revenue to the Government, main- 
tain a physician, a village schoolmaster, and so on. 

Those of you who have read Herbert Spencer re- 
member what he calls the “ monastery system ” of 
jaducation that was tried in Europe and which in some 
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parts proved a success ; that is, there is one schoolmaster,, 
which the village keeps. These primary schools are very 
rudimentary, because our methods are so simple. Bach- 
boy brings a little mat; and his paper, to begin with, his 
palm leaves. Palm leaves first ; paper is too costly. 
Each boy spreads his little mat and sits upon it, brings out 
his inkstand and his books and begins to write. A little 
arithmetic, some Sanskrit grammar, a little of language and 
accounts, these are taught in the primary school. 

A little book on ethics taught by an old man, we 
learned by heart, and I remember one of the lessons : — 

“ For the good of a village, a man ought to give up 
his family ; 

For the good of a country, be ought to give up his- 
village ; 

For the good of humanity, he may give up his 
country ; 

For the good of the world, everything.” 

Such verses are there in the books. We get them by 
heart, and they are explained by teacher and pupil. These 
things we learn, both boys and girls together. Later on, 
the education difiers. The old Sanskrit Universities are 
mainly composed of bo}s. The girls very rarely went up 
to those Universities ; but there are a few exceptions. 

In these modern days there is a ^greater impetus to- 
wards higher education on the European lines, and the 
trend of opinion is strong towards women getting this- 
higher education. Of course, there are some people in 
India who don’t want it, but those who do want it- carried 
the day. It is a strange fact that Oxford and Cambridge 
are closed to women to-day, so are Harvard and Yale ; 
but the Calcutta University opened its doors to women 
more than twenty years ago. I remember that the year I 
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graduated several girls came out and graduated — the 
same standard, the same course, the same in everything 
as the boys ; and they did very well indeed. And our 
religion does not prevent a woman being educated at all,. 
In this way the girl should be educated ; even thus she 
Should be trained ; and in the old books we find that tho 
Universites were equally resorted to by both girls and b ys,. 
but later the education of the whole nation was neglected. 
What can you expect under foreign rule ? The foreign 
conqueror is not there to do good to us ; he wants his 
money. I studied hard for twelve years and became a 
graduate of Calcutta University ; now I can scarcely make 
® 500 a month in my country. Would you believe it? It 
is actually a fact. So these educational institutions for 
foreigners are simply to get a lot of useful practical slaves 
for a little money — to turn out a host of clerks, post- 
masters, telegraph operators, and so on. There it is. 

As a result, education for both boys and girls is neg- 
lected, entirely neglected. There are a great many things 
that should be done in that land ; but you must always 
remember, if you will kindly excuse and permit me to use 
one of your own proverbs, “What is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander.” Your foreign-born ladies are always 
crying over the hardships of the Hindu woman, and never 
care for the hardships of the Hindu man. They are all 
weeping salt tears. But whom are the little girls married to? 
Some one when told that they are all married to old men 

9 - 

asked, “And what do the young men do ? What ! are all 
the girls married to old men ? We are born old — perhaps 
all the men there.” 

The ideal of the Indian race is freedom of the soul. This 
World is nothing. It is a vision, a dream. This life is one 

of many millions like it. The whole of this nature is 
37 
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-may a, is phantasm, a rest-house of phantasms. That is 
philosophy. Babies smile at life and think it so beautiful 
and good, but in a few years they will have to revert to 
where they began. They began life crying, and they 
will leave it crying. IsTations in the vigour of their 
youth think that they can do anything and everything : 
•"■We are the Gods of the earth. We are the chosen 
people.” They think that God Almighty has given 
them a charter to rule over all the world, to advance His 
.plans, to do anything they like, to turn the world upside 
down. They have a charter to rob, murder, kill ; God 
has given them this, and they do that because they are only 
babes. So empire after empire has arisen, glorious, res- 
plendent, now vanished away — gone, nobody knows where : 
it may have been stupendous in its ruin. 

As a drop of water upon a lotus leaf tumbles about 
and falls in a moment even so is this mortal life. Every- 
where we turn are ruins. Where the forest stands to-day 
was once the mighty empire with huge cities. That is the 
dominant idea, the tone, the colour of the Indian mind. 
We know you Western people have the youthful blood 
-coursing through your veins. We know that nations like 
men have their day. Where is Greece? Where is 
Home ? Where that mighty Spaniard of the other day ? 
Who knows through it all what becomes of India? 
■Thus they are born and thus they die : they rise 
and fall. The Hindu as a child knows of the Mogul 
invader whose cohorts no power on earth could 
stop, who has left in your language the terrible word 
"Tartar.” The Hindu has learned his lesson. ^Te does 
not want to prattle, like the babes of to-day. Western 
people say what you have to say, This is your day. 
Onward, go on, babes ; have your prattle out. This is 
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'the day of the babes, to prattle. We have learned our 
'lesson, and are quiet. You have a little wealth to-day, 
and you look down upon us. Well, this is your day. 
sPrattle, babes, prattle, — this is the Hindu’s attitude, 

The Lord of Lords is not to be attained by itnuch 
■frothy speech. The Lord of Lords is not to be attained 
-even by the powers of the intellect. He is not gained by 
■much power of conquest. That man who knows the 
secret source of things and that everything else itj' 
•evanescent, unto him He, the Lord, comes ; unto none 
•else. India has learned her lesson through ages and ages 
of experience. She has turned her face towards Him. 
.'She has made many mistakes ; loads and loads of rub- 
bish are heaped upon the race. Never mind ; what 
•of that ? What is the clearing of rubbish, the cleaning 
•of cities, and all that ? Does that • give life ? Those 
•that have fine institutions, they die. And what of insti- 
tutions, these tin-plate Western institutions, made in five 
•days and broken on the sixth ? One of these little hand- 
ful nations cannot keep alive for two centuries together. 
And our institutions have stood thc). test of ages. Says 
the Hindu : “Yes, we have buried all the old nations 
of the earth and stand here to bury all the new races also, 
‘because our ideal is not this world, but the other. Just 
as your ideal is, so shall you be. If your ideal is mortal 
if your ideal is of this earth, so shalt thou be. If your 
■ideal is matter, matter shalt thou be. Behold ! our 
'ideal is the Spirit. That alone exists. Nothing else 
<8xists, and like Him, we live forever.” 



:r]]]L kilI.a'j'ton of fui^dhism 

TO HINDUISM. 


7 AM uoi; n HnddhiRt:, jih yon hiivo hoard, iiiM yot I am., 
-7 If China, or .Ta])nn, or Cordon follow liho lioiuihiriitjH of 
1;lio Ci'oat. MnRl'iOr, India worahipa Him aa God inonmivfc, 
o!i (mo'IF. A’'on havo juaf. now hoard that; I am {^oing to 
oritiicaao Ihiddhiam, hut hy th.at I wiah 3^00 to nridoratnnd 
onU’ tdiia : l'’nv hr; it from mo to ovitioiso hitvi whom T.' 
WOl'H hi] ) as God inoarnato on oarth. Tut our viowa upon 
lluddha aro th.ati ho wna not nndoratood pi'opc'rl}' b}^ hia 
disc.iplos, Tho volation hotwoon Mindniam (hy Hindniam,. 
I moan tho roli'p'on of tho Vodaa) atid what ia callod 
Ihidilhism at tho proaont da}', ia tinarl}' tho aamo aa hotwoon 
Unddhism and Christianity, .fcfivs Christ Avaa a ,Tow and 
AVof/iV/a /Fvm?? was a Hindu, hut with this diMoronoo : tho 
d(OVs n'joc.t.od Ji’SHs Christy nay, cvucifiod Him, and tho 
Hindu has (^X(\lti'd SJirJnja Muni to tho aoat of Divinity and' 
wori'liips Him. Ihit tho roal dilloronoo that wo Hindua- 
want to show hotwoon modom Jhiddhiam atid wliat wo 
should rouhn’stiand as tin' toaohin/’R of Lord Jhrdd/ia, lioR- 
j'rinoipidl}’ in this; S/iaki/n Muni oamo to proaoh nothing 
now. llo also, lilco Jrsiis, oamo to fuHil and not to doatroy, 
Apivin, 1 rojio.il,- — S/iai\i/(f Mmii oamo not to doatroy, hut 
ho was T.ho l\d(ilmont, tho logioal oonolusion, tho logical 
dovolo]'n\(Mvt of tho I'oligion of tho Hindua, 

Tho I'oligion of tho Hindus is divided into two parts: 
tho ooromouinl and tho spiritual ; tho spiritual, ’portion is 
specially studied hy tho monks. 

In that thoro ia no caato. A. man from tho highost 
ftiasto and a man from tho lowest may bocomo a monk in 
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India and the two castes become equal. In religion there 
is no caste ; caste is simply a social condition. Shahya Muni 
himself was a monk, and to his glory he bad the large- 
heartedness to bring out the truth from the hidden Vedas 
and throw it broadcast all over the world. He was the first 
being in the world who brought missionarising into 
.practice — nay, he was the first to conceive the idea of pro- 
selytising. 

The great glory of the Master lay in his wonderful 
sympathy for everybody, especially for the ignorant and 
■the poor. Some of bis disciples were Brahmans. When 
Buddha was teaching, Sanskrit was no more the spoken 
•language in India. It was then only in the books of the 
learned. Some of Buddha’s Brahman disciples wanted to 
translate his teachings into Sanskrit, but, he steadily told 
■them : “I am for the poor, for the people ; let me speak in 
the tongue of the people.” And so to this day the great bulk 
of his teachings are in the vernacular of that day in India. 

Whatever may be the position of Philosophy, what- 
ever may be the position of Metaphysics, so long as there is 
such a thing as death in the world, so long as there is such 
a thing as weakness in the human heart, so long as there is 
a cry going out of the heart of man in his very weakness, 
there shall be a faith in God, 

On the philosophic side the disciples of the great 
Master dashed themselves against the eternal rocks of 
l3he Vedas and could not crush them, and on the other 
- side they took away from the nation that eternal God to 
^ which every man and woman clings so fondly. And the 
result was that it had to die its natural death in India, 
and at the present day there is not one man or woman 
who calls himself a Buddhist in India, the motherland of 
Its birth. 
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On the obher hand, Brahminism lost something — that- 
reforming zeal, that wonderful sympathy and charity for" 
everybody, that wonderful leaven which Buddhism brought 
into the masses and which rendered Indian society so 
great that a Greek historian who writes about India wae- 
led to say that no Hindu was known to tell an untruth 
and no Hindu woman was known to be unchaste. 

"We cannot live without you, nor you without us. 
Then believe that separation has shown to us that you- 
cannot stand without the brain and philosophy of the 
Brahman, nor we without your heart. This separation 
between the Buddhists and the Brahmans is the cause of 
the downfall of India. This is why India is populated 
by 300,000,000 of beggars, and that is why India has been 
the slave of conquerors for the last 1,000 years. Let us 
then join the wonderful intellect of the Brahman with the 
heart, the noble soul, the wonderful humanising power of 
the Great Master. 
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^■y^HBRB are two b?g epics in the Sanskrit language? 

which are very ancieot. Of course there are hund- 
reds of other epic poems, as Sanskrit has continued d^f wn to 
the present day as literature, although it has ceased tp be- 
a spoken language more than two thousand years. I am 
speaking to you now of the two most ancient epics as they 
embody the manners and customs, the state of societyj 
civilization, etc., of the ancient Indians, The oldest of 
these is called “ Ramayana” : The Life of Rama. There 
was some poetical literature, before that ; but the most 
part of the Yedas, the sacred books of the Hindus, 
are written in a peculiar sort of metre. But this book is 
deemed by common consent in India as the first beginning 
of poetry. 

The name of the poet or sage is Yalmiki. Later on,. 

• a great many poetical stories were fastened upon the 
ancient poet. At last it became a very beautiful arrange- 
ment without an equal in the literature of the world, 

There was a young man who could not in any way 
support his family. He was strong and vigorous, and be- 
came a highway robber : he held up persons in the street 
and robbed them ; but with that money he supported his 
father and his mother, his wife and his childeren. Continu- 
ally this went on till one day a great saint called Narada 
was passing by : and the robber attacked him also. The 
sage asked the robber : “ Why do you want to rob me 5 : 

it is a great sin. You kill human beings and rob them, 
* A lecture reprinted from the “ Brahmavadin,” May 1903,. 
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What do you do all this sin for?" The robber said: 
‘Why. I want to support my people with this money. 

“ ‘N'ow,” says the sage • “ do you think that they take share 
oryour sin also ? ’’ » Certainly they do.” “ Very good.’ 

says the sage, “ tie me up here ; make me safe ; go home 
and ask your people whether they would share your sin, 
as they share the money you make ” And this man went 
-to his father : “ Father, do you know how I support 
you ? ” “ No, I do not,” “I am a robber ; I have killed 

many persons and robbed a great many. ‘ You my son, 
get ' away ! out-cast ! ” He came to the mother : 
“ Mother, do you know how I support you ? ” “ No.” “ I 
orm n rnbber.” “ How horrible ! ” said the mother. “ But 


do you take part of my sin ? ” “ Why should I ? I never 

committed robbery,” said the mother. Then he 

wife : “ Do you know how I maintain you all ? ” “ No. 

“ Why, I am a highway robber; I have been doing this for 
years and that is how I am supporting and imaintaimng 
you all. And now, are you ready to share my sms ? 

“ Certainly not ; you are the husband : it is your duty to 
support me.” The eyes of the robber opened : “ That is the 
way of the world— even those, my relatives, for whom I 
have been robbing.” His eyes opened. He came back 
where he had bound up the sago, took away his bonds and 
fell at the feet of the saint and said : “ S<^ve me ! what 
should I do ? ” The sage says : “ Give up thy life and give 
up all this delusion. S>^0 none oF these Iovr you : they 
will come and share your prosperity, but the moment you 
are not prosperous, they will be nowhere. None ^ is there 
to share your evils; they will nil share your good; and, 
therefore, worship Him who alone stands by us, whether 
we are doing good or we are doing .evil ; never leaves us 
^ven ; as love never pulls down ; as love knows no barber; 
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no selfishness.” And the sage taught him how to worship. 
,And then this man left everything ; went into a forest , 
and there he went on praying and meditating till he forgot 
himself, until the ants came and built an ant-hill round 
about him and he did not know, was quite unconscious. 
And after years had passed, a voice came : “Arise, sage! 
Sage : “ I am a robber.” “ No more robber. A purified 
sage art thou. Thy old name is gone. But now, since thy 
meditation was so deep and great that thou didst not 
remark even the ant-hills which surround you, henceforth 
thy name shall be Valmiki — one born in the ant-hill.” bo 
he became first a sage. 

As to how he became a poet ; — One day this sage 
Yalmiki was going to bathe in the holy river Ganges, and 
there were a pair of doves wheeling round and round, 
kissing each other, And the sage looked up and he was 
pleased ; but in a second an arrow whisked past and 
killed the male dove ; and as the male dove fell down on 
the ground the female dove went on whirling around the 
dead body of its companion ; and the poet in a moment 
became miserable — looked around, and there he saw the 
hunter, “ Thou wretch without even the smallest 
mercy, thy slaying hand would i.ot t- ven stop for love !” 
“ What was this,” the poet thought. “ What am I 
talking ! I have never spoken in that sort of way.” And 
then a voice came : “ Be not afraid ; this is poetry that 
is coming out of your tongue. Write in this sort 
language the life of Rama.” And that is how the first 
poem was begun. The first verse sprang out of pity, 
from the mouth of Yalmiki, the first poet. And then he 
wrote the beautiful “ Life of Rama.” 

There was an ancient Indian town ; it exists even in 
modern times called Ayodhya, locally called (Oudh — most 
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of you have seen in the map of India — Oudh, That was- 
the ancient Ayodhya. And there in ancient times reigned 
a king called Dasaratha; and he had three queens; but 
the king had not any children. And then the king and 
the queens, like good Hindus, they all prayed and fasted 
and made pilgrimages so that they might have children 
and in good time four children were born. The eldest of 
them was Rama. Now, these four brothers were educated 
by priests as should be : and then, there was in ancient 
India a custom to avoid future quarrel where the king in 
his own life-time used to nominate the eldest son as a 
sort of sub-king, the young-king, as he is called. 

Now there was other king, called Janaka, and this 
king had a beautiful daughter called Sita. This Sita was 
born without parents, She was found in a. field ; she was 
a Daughter of Earth, The word “ Sita ” in ancient Sans- 
krit means the furrow — the furrow made by plough, Tm 
the ancient mythology of India you will find persons born 
only of one parent, of persons born withot parents ; born 
of sacrificial fire, born in the field, dropped from the clouds- 
and so on. They all existed — all that sort of miraculous- 
birth. 

Sita was born without parent=. pure and immaculate. 
She was the Daughter of the Earth, And this Sita was 
brought up by King Janakn. And when she grew up to 
be a young lady, he wanted to get her married. 

There was another ancient Indian custom, what they 
call “ Swavamvara The princesses chose their husbands.. 
They invited a number of princes from diflferent par^ts of the 
country, and the princess went in the midst of tnem and' 
elected the person she liked and then they were married. 

There were numbers of Princes come for the band' 
of Sita, but Sita selected Rama, the son of King Dasaratha. 
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And they were married, Rama came home, and his old 
father thought that the lime had come for him to 
appoint Rama as the young king, and himself retire. And 
everything was ready ; the whole country began feasting 
and jubilating over the affair when the youngest queen" 
Kaikeyi, was reminded by one of her servants of two pro- 
mises which the king had made to her. Sometimes pre- 
vious to that she had pleased the king very much anp" 
the king granted her two boons. “ Ask any two things in 
my power, and I will grant you that,” and she did not' 
ask. So when the time bad come — she had forgotten all 
about that ; but there was a servant in her employ who 
began to work upon her jealousy, till she was almost mad 
with jealousy, and then the servant told her to ask from 
the king the two boons. One would be that her own son, 
Bharata should be on the throne ; and next, that Rama 
should go to the forest, be exiled. Rama was the sou] of 
the old king ; but he was a King, and he could not go 
back on his word. He did not know what to do, and 
Rama came to the rescue, and he willingly offered to go 
into exile and give up the throne, so that bis father might 
not be a liar ; and for fourteen years he went into exile. 
And the Aryans did not know who inhabited these places. 
All the forest tribes of that day they called monkeys and' 
so on, if very ugly. And some that wers called monkeys, 
if strong and powerful, were called demons. 

So, into this forest, inhabited by demons and mon- 
keys, Rama must go. And Sita, she offered to accompany" 
Rama. “ How, you, a princess accompany me and bear 
these hardships ; going into the forest full of unknown- 
dangers !” “ Wherever Rama goes, there go I. What do- 

you talk of ‘princess and royal birth ?’ I go before 
you !” So Sita went. And the youngest brother, he also- 
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went with Rama. They penetrated far into the forest 
tili they had reached the river Jumna. There they built^ 
little cottages ; and Rama and Lakshmana used to hunt 
deer and collect fruits. And between them the three 
lived for some time till there came a demon giantess. 
She was the sister of the giant king of Ceylon ; and 
roaming through the forests at will she found that Rama 
was a very handsome man, and she fell in love at once 
with Rama. But Rama, he was the purest of men. 
TT e was a married man 5 of course he could not return 
back her love ; and in vengeance, she went back to her 
brother, the giant king and told him all about the beauti- 
ful Sita, the wife of Rama. But Rama was the most 
powerful of mortals ; no power was there in giants or 
demons or anybody to conquer him, So the giant king 
had to take to subterfuge. He got hold of another giant 
who was a magician and changed him into a beautiful 
golden deer and the deer went on dancing round about 
the place where Rama, lived, and Sita asked Rama to go 
and capture the deer for her ; and Rama went to the 
forest to capture the deer, leaving Sita in charge of his 
youngest brother and then laid a circle of fire round the 
cottage. He said ; “To-day I see something will befall 
Sita ; and therefore, Sita, 1 tell you, don’t you go outside 
of this magic circle. Some danger may befall if you 
do.” In the meanwhile, Rama bad pieiced the magic 
deer with his arrow, and immediately the deer changed 
its form into a man and died ; and imitating the voice 
of Rama ; “Oh Lakshmana, come to my help !” ^And 
Sita says : “Lakshmana, go out in the forest in help of 
Rama !” “That is not Rama’s voice.” But poor Labsh- 
mana had to go in search of Rama. And as soon as he 
^ went out, the giant king bad taken the form of a mendic- 
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ant monk and stood at the gate and asked for alms. 
“Wait a bit,” said Sita, “till my husband comes and I 
will give you plentiful alms.” “I cannot wait, Madam;. 
I am very hungry ; give me anything you have. Well, 
Sita had a few fruits in tke cottage which she brought 
out ; but this medicant monk said : “Oome out a little 
distance : I cannot come nearer ; ” he was a holy 
person. So, Sita came out of the magic circle ; and im- 
mediately, the giant^s body came , and holding Sita in 
his arms, he called his magic chariot, and putting her in 
that, he fled with Sita, the weeping Sita. Nobody was 
there to help her. She took a few of her ornaments from 
her arms and began to scatter them down. Sbe . 
taken to Lanka in; the island of Ceylon. And because 
she would not even speak to this giant, she chastity 
itself— the giant wanted to punish her : kept her under 
a tree day and night ? she should live under a tree or 
’ consent to be the wife of this giant king. 

Rama and Lakshmana came back and Sita was not 
there! Their grief knew no bounds. They did not know 
what became of her. The two brothers went on seeking 
for Sita. After long searching, they found a group of 
monkeys, and in the midst of those was Hanuman, the 
divine monkey. Have you heard of Hindus worshipping 
the monkey ? You see, by the monkey, and demons they 
mean the aborigines of Southern India. So Rama at last 
fell in with these monkeys : and they told him that they 
saw flying through the skies in a chariot a demon and that 
demon was carrying a most beautiful lady and that she 
was weeping, and where they were she just dropped one of 
her ornaments, and here was the ornament. And Laksh- 
mana took up the ornament and said ; “I do not know 
- whose ornament is that and Rama took it up and said j 
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‘‘Yes, it is Sita’s.” Poor Lakehmana ! The wife of the 
elder brother to us is just like a mother. So much rever- 
ence he had that he never looked upon the arms and the 
neck of Sita. You see, it was an ornament which was round 
the neck of Sita and he had never seen Sita’s neck, so he 
did not know what it was. There is a touch of the old 
Indian custom. 

Then the monkeys told Rama who this demon king 
was and where he lived, and then they wanted to seek for 
him. ISTow, the monkey king and his brother, they were 
fighting for the kingdom. This brother was helped by Rama 
and he regained the kingdom from the other brother who 
had driven him away, and he in return promised to help 
Rama. And they went in search all around but could not 
find Sita. At last Hanuman by one bound from the coast of 
India reached the island of Ceylon, and there went search- 
ing all over, and nowhere could he find Sita. You see, this 
giant king had conquered the gods and the men and the 
women and the whole world and he had collected all the 
beautiful women and put them into a harem, So Hanuman 
went about saying: “Here cannot be Sita. Sita would die 
rather than be in such a place” and went seeking somewhere 
else. And at last he found Sita, pale and thin, like a bit 
of a moon that lies low at the foot of the horizon. Thus 
she was. She was under a tree. And this Hanuman, he 
took a little form and crawled up the tree, and there he 
was and witnessed how the giants came or how they tried 
and how Sita would not even listen to the name of the giant 
king being uttered. 

And this Hanuman presented himself before .Sita, and 
told her that he was the messenger of Rama ; that Rama 
was well, and that he had been sent to find where Sita was 
and that as soon as Rama made it out, he would come wit i? 
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•an army and conquer the giant and recover Sita. And he 
oiEfered Sita that, if Sita wished it, he would take Sita on 
his shoulder and with one leap clear the ocean and go back 
to Rama. But Sita could not. She was chastity itself, 
she would never touch the body of another man except 
that of her husband. So there she remained. And Rama 
had sent her in token his signet ring ; this Haouman 
showed to Sita. And Sita gave a jewel from her hair. 
'With that Hanuman returned. And then the army collec- 
ted, and then they marched towards the southernmost point 
of India : and there they built a huge bridge, which 
still remains to-day called Setu, which Rama’s monkeys 
■built. 

And Rama was God incarnate ; how could he do all 
these things ? He was the incarnation of God, according to 
the Hindus. They believe him to be the fifth or sixth 
incarnation of God in India. 

And now these demons and monkeys, and all these] 
‘Game ; they uprooted whole hills and brought them down 
and put them into the water and ’ covered them with 
•stones and trees, and all, thus making the huge embank- 
ment, And a little squirrel came, and he rolled himself 
in the sand, ran back to the bridge and shook off the 
sand ; and he ran again. He thus put in sand work for 
the bridge of Rama. The monkeys laughed. They were 
bringing whole mountains, whole forests, bringing huge 
'loads of sands, and looking at the little squirrel rolling 
in the sand and shaking himself, they laughed. But 
Rama saw it, and said; “Blessed be the squirrel; he is 
doing his work and he is quite as great as the greatest 
one of you,^’ And then he stroked the squirrel on the 
back. Those are the marks of Rama’s finger you see on 
■the running squirrel’s back. 
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Now, when the bridge was built, the whole army 
of monkeys, led by Hama and his brother, entered'-' 
Oeylon. 

There was tremendous war and bloodshed for several' 
months thore, At last, this demon king wa,s conquered. 
His capital was built entirely of gold, and the palaces, 
houses, and other buildings wore all of gold, solid gold ; 
everything was of gold ; so much so that there are still far 
away villages in the interior of India whore when I tell 
them that I have been (in many places) in Ceylon, they 
say: “ The houses, those are all of gold, are they not? ” If 
you say they are not, they ask : “ Why” the books say it 
was all built of gold.” So, all the cities wore built of gold 
and all this fell into the hands of Hama ; Hama gave them- 
all over to the younger brother of the demon king, who 
was a good soul, and seated him upon tho throne of his 
brother. 

And Sita came back to liirn. But when Sita came 
back, then there ran a murmur among his people.. 

“ Tho tofit ! tho test ! ” they said. Sita must give the test 
that she was perfectly pure, “ Pure ? ” “ She is chastity 

itself,” s.ays Rama. “ Never mind ; we want the test;” and 
they laid up a huge sacrificial fire, and Sita plunged into 
the fire, and Hama lamented thinking Sita was lost : and 
at that moment, the God of Firo himsolf came with a 
throne upon his head, and upon tho throne was Sita. Then 
rejoicing wont all over the army, and Hama, his friends 
and allies and the whole array wore all pleased. 

And Hama returned back to his oapital. He took 
the vows. In old times, tho king had to take cor jain vows 
for tho benefit of his people and had to bow to public 
opinion, and this poor Hama was simply the slave of his- 
people, as wo will find later on. 
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So'Rama regained his kingdom ; Sita was there, and 
a few years passed in happiness, when the people again 
began to murmur : “ This. Sita was outside of India ; she 

was stolen away by a demon. We did not see the test of 
Sita'. Sita must give another test or else she must be 
banished.” And the people insisted that Sita must be 
banished, and Sita was banished. She was made to go 
and to live in the forest with the same sage, a poet, and , 
there Rama’s two children were born, the twins. And the 
poet never told the twins who they were : and brought 
them up and he then composed the poem, set it to music 
and dramatised it. The drama was a very holy thing ; 
in India, it is never looked down upon ; drama and music 
are by themselves religion ; any song, love songs or any 
song, never mind ; if one’s whole soul is in that song, he 
attains salvation, just by that; nothing else he has to do ; 
if a man’s whole soul is in tha.t, his spul gets salvation. 
They say it leads to the same goal. 

So, this Yalmiki, he dramatised the life of Rama ; and- 
he taught his two children to act their parts, and so on. 

And then there came a time when Rama was going 
to have a huge sacrifice the old kings used to perform. 
But no ceremony in India can be performed by an un- 
married man, he must have a wife — the co-religionist. 
That is the translation of the Sanskrit word for wife,. 
Hundreds of ceremonies the Hindu has to perform,, 
and not one can be performed if he has not a wife. 
(You see the priests tie them up together and they go 
round temple and make very great pilgrimages tied 
together.) 

And Rama was without wife; Sita had been banished. 
Then the people asked him to marry again ; and for the^ 
first time in his life, Rama stood against the people, 

38 
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He said : “ This cannot be ; this life is Sita’s : and so 
they made a golden statue of Sita, in order that the cere- 
mony may be performed. =And they arranged even a 
dramatic entertainment, a great festival ; and this great 
■sage poet, he came with his pupils. The sage was there ; 
everything there ; and Rama and his three brothers and 
all the nobles and the people of Oudh were in the audience ; 
and then the life of Rama was being enacted ; his wars 
were enacted ; his wars in the South with the demon kings, 
and all that, till poor Rama, he was nearly maddened, and 
-when the time came for Sita’s exile, Rama did not know 
what to do. And then says the sage ; “ Don’t be grieved 
for I will show you Sita,” and the real Sita was brought on 
to the stage, and Rama jumped onithe stage and embraced 
his wife. 

All of a sudden, the same murmur arose : “ The test I 
-■the test! ” Sita could bear it no longer, “ Here is the 
test” she says and fell down and died. Thus ended the 
life of Sita; and Rama, he also died, but he lived only a 
few days after Sita’s death till he could bear it no longer. 
He gave his throne to his son, and himself plunged into the 
waters of the Sarayu, the mighty river, that washes his 
capital and gave up his body and joined Sita in the other 
world. 

This is the great ancient epic of India ; and Rama 
•and Sita, as you read in the book, they are the model ideals 
of India. Every child, especially girls, they worship Sita. 
The height of ambition of a woman is to be like Sita : 
the pure, the all- suffering ! When you see these ideals, 
you can at once find out the real conditioii of life in 
Xmjia — suffering Sita and stands, as its use, for the race. 
The West says : “ Do. Show your power by doing.” 
India : “ Show your power by suffering.’ The West has 
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-solved the problem, how much a man can have. India is 
solving the problem, how little a man can have. Two 
extremes. Sita is typical of India, the idolized India. And 
whether she ever lived or not, whether the story is true or 
not, it does not matter much. We know that the ideal is 
tihere. There is not another mythological story which has 
gone amongst the whole nation, entered into their very 
life, and tingles in every drop of blood of the race, as this 
ideal of Sita. Sita is the name in India for everything 
that is good, pure and holy ; everything that in woman we 
-call woman. “ Sita, be Sita ! ” If a priest has to bless a 
woman, he says, “ “ Be Sita ? ” and if he blesses a child, he 
says “ Be Sita! ” We are children of Sita; and they are 
all struggling to be Sita — the patient, all-suffering, ever- 
faithful, ever pure wife. Through all this suffering she 
had there was not one harsh word against Rama. She 
took it as her own duty, and performed her part of the 
•duty. Think of the terrible injustice of her being exiled 
•into the forest. But Sita knows no harshness. That is 
again the Indian ideal. Says the ancient Buddha : “ And 
when a man hurt you, if you turn back to hurt, that would 
not cure the first injury ; it would only create in the world 
one more wickedness.” Sita was a true Indian in that. 
Sita never returned injury. Who knows what is true : the 
apparent power and strength as held in the West, or the 
•Eastern one of the real suffering? The West says : “ We 
minimise evil by conquering.” India says : “ We destroy evil 
by suffering, till evil is nothing for us, it becomes positive 
-enjoyment.” Well, great ideals, both. Who knows which 
will survive in the long run ? Who knows which attitude 
will really benefit ? Disarm and conquer animality, 
suffering or doing ? In the meantime, let us not try to 
destroy each other’s ideals. We are both intent upon the 
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same work; annihilation of evil. You take up your 
method ; let them take their method. Let us not destroy 
the ideal. I do not say to the West : “ Take up our 
method.” Certainly not. The goal is the same ; but- 
methods can never be the same. 

And so, after hearing all this — this mythology — the- 
ideals of India, I hope, you will say in the same breath to- 
India : We know the goal, the ideal is all right for us 
both ; you follow your own ideal : you follow your own 
method, in your own way: and Godspeed to you. My 
message in life is to ask the East and the West not to - 
quarrel ; but to say to each other ; Godspeed i 
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r r~*^HE other Epic about which I am going to speak to 
■i you is called “The Mahabharata.” Mahabharata is 
the name of India— Great India. The region of the quarrel 
is not very big, but this epic has been the most popular 
one in India ; and somehow or other it got an authority, as 
Homer’s poem had for the Greeks. As ages went on, 
everybody put something into it till it has become a huge 
book of a hundred thousand verses. All sorts of philoso- 
phical treatises, little bits of history, and several other dis- 
cussions have been added on from time to time till it is a 
vast, gigantic mass ; but through all that runs the old, 

ancient epic, the original story. 

The central story of the Mahabharata is a war, 
'between two families of cousins, one called the Kauravas, 
'the other, the Pandavas — for the Empire of India. 

The Aryans came into India in small companies , 
gradually these tribes began to extend, and then at last 
they became the undisputed rulers of India ; and then 
arose this fight between two branches of the same family 
to gain mastery, Those of you that have studied the Gita 
%now how the book opens with a description of the battle- 
field ; that it was ridged with two armies, arrayed one 
against the other to fight. 

There were two brothers, descendants of the emperor , 
one was called Dhritarashtra, and the other was called 
Pandu. Dhritarashtra was born blind though the elder 

* A lecture reprinted from the “ Brahmavadin,” Aug. 1902. 
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one ; and according to Indian law, no blind, halt or- 
maimed or consumptive, or any other constitutionally dis- 
eased persons can inherit ; they can only get a mainte- 
nance allowance. And so this Dhritaraehtra could not get- 
the throne though he was the elder son, and Pandu be- 
came the Emperor. 

Dhritarashtra had a hundred sons, and Pandu had 
five. Pandu died, and then there arose, after a while,, 
jealousies and quarrels between the two factions. The 
children of Dhritarashtra somehow got hold of the king-' 
dom, and they drove away the children of Pandu ; and, 
these five brothers fied to the forest with their mother 
Xunti. They lived in the forest and went about dis- 
guised : declared that they were priests. Brahmans : and 
lived as Brahman students by begging. And so they went 
on till they came to hear of the approching marriage of a 
princess of a country called the Panchala, 

I told you last night of a peculiar from of ancient 
Indian marriage. They always had a great feat of arms — 
some skill in archery or something of the kind ; and then 
the hero would be selected by the princess. It was called 
Svjayaiimara, choosing of the husband by the princess. 

The princess was famed far and wide for her beauty 
and accomplishments ; and King Draupada was a great 
king, king of the Panchalas, and his daughter was going 
to choose a hero. 

There was placed some mark in the form of a fish 
away above ; under that fish was a wheel with a bole in 
the centre, continually turning around, there was beneath 
a tub of water ; and a man, looking at the reflectiorf of the 
fish in the tub of water, was asked to send an arrow and 
hit the eye of the fish through the wheel and he who 
succeeded would be married to the princess. 
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Now, there came kings and princes, from different 
parts of India, and one after the other they tried, and 
every one failed. You know, there are four castes in 
India ; the highest caste is the hereditary priest, the 
Brahman ; next to him, the caste of Kshatriya, the kin^ 
and the fighters ; next to them are traders or businessmen 
and then, the servants. Now, this princess was, of course, 
one of the second caste, Kshatriya. But these kings and 
princes having failed, her brother stood up and said, 
“ Any other caste, any man, who can hit the mark, him 
will Draupadi make her husband.” 

And there the five brothers were of the Brahman 
caste apparently. The third brother was celebrated in 
archery, the hero of the whole army. Mind jou, in those 
days,, the poem says, it was not mere bows and arrows 
only ; it was magic archery ; one man could fight millions 
of men and burn them at will , and if you send one arrrow 
it will rain and thunder — you can make 'everything burn}, 
and so on. ^ was all divine magic. 

But one fact is most curious in both of these poems 
in both of these peoms, along with these magic arrows 
and other things, you see the cannon already in use ; this 
that you call “ cannon ” — it is an old, old thing used by 
the Chinese and the Hindus. On the walls of the cities' 
were hundreds of curious weapons, made of hollow iron 
tubs, which, with powder and ball, would send a ball that 
could kill hundreds of them. 

It used to be said that the Chinese by magic put the 
devil inside an iron hollow tube and when they applied 
a little fire to a hole, the devil came out with terrific noise' 
and killed many people. 

But they were fighting with magic arrows ; they had 
got arrangements — tactics, even in these old days ; there* 
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were the foot-soldiers termed the fadjO, : then there was 
the cavalry. Tivraga they ^ were called : and there were 
-two other divisions which moderns have lost and given 
up. There were the elephant corps — hundreds and 
hundreds of elephants made into regiments, with men on 
their backs clad in huge sheets of iron mail, and these 
elephants would bear down upon a mass of the enemy. 
Then there were chariots. Of course, you have all seen 
pictures of chariots in old paintings because they are 
used in every country. These were the four divisions of 
the army in those old days. 

But all these princes failed in hitting the mark. 
Then the son of the king Draupada rose up in the midst 
of the court and said that Kshatriyas, the king caste, 
had failed ; now it was to the other castes, Be it a 
Brahman, even a chandala^ whosoever hits the mark, he 
marries Draupadi. 

And among the Brahmans was seated Arjuna, the 
third brother, the hero of the bow. He arose, Now 
Brahmans as a caste are very quiet and rather timid 
people, According to the law, they must not touch an 
instrument, they must not touch a sword, they must not 
go up a tree, must avoid dangerous situations. See what 
quiet, peaceable people they are. 

So, when the other Brahmans saw this man come 
up, they thought that man was going to bring the 
wrath of the Kshatriyaa upon them and that they would 
be all killed. They tried to dissuade him but he would 
■not listen, because he was a soldier, all the same ; and 
he took the bow and arrow in bis hand, sent tha arrow 
looking at the tub of water right through the wheel and 
hit the fish-eye. There was great jubilation; and Drau- 
padi, the princess — the princess must be there with the 
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■garland in her hand and she throws the garland on the 
■head of the man who is her choice — and she threw the 
garland over the head of Arjuna ; he was chosen. 

The other princes, they were very much disgusted 
that a priest should catch this beautiful princess, when 
these kings and princes had failed ; so they wanted to 
^fight, Arjuna. There was a tremendous fight but they 
were all beaten. So they all went back to their homes. 

And the five brothers with the princess, they return-^ 
ed to where they had left their poor mother in a cottage. 
Every day they used to go out to beg, as Brahmans, the 
priestly class have to live by begging, So they used to 
go out and what they got by begging they brought and 
the mother divided it among them. Now, the brother 
of the princess had said : “ Why, who are these people? 
Who is this man whom my sister is going to marry? 
They have not any chariots or horses or anything. Why, 
they go on foot.” But he followed at a distance. And 
thus the five brothers, with the princess, came to the 
cottage where the mother lived, and Dharma says : 
“ Mother, we have got most wonderful alms to-day ; ” 
and the mother says : “ Divide it, luy chiMren'’ — and 

then the mother found out — why, it was a bride ! but 
whatever it be, the mother’s word was there ! It must 
not be wronged ; must be fulfilled — mother’s words. And 
the five brothers married the same one. 

Now, you know, in every society there are stages of 
development, Behind the epic here, there is a wonderful 
glimpse of more ancient historic times. The author of 
the poem mentions the fact ; but he tries to gloss it over 
and find an excuse and a cause because it was a wonderful 
mother’s word, mother’s troth, and so on. Behind that, 
you know in every nation there has been a certain stage, 
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when polyandry prevailed, all the brothers of a family 
marry one wife in common. It still exists in some parts 
of a district in Southern India, I^ow that was evidently 
a glimpse of the polyandrous stage behind. 

So they were married ; and the King Draupada, had 
to reconcile himself to this polyandrous marriage. They 
declared that such a thing is custom among princes and 
these princes having been brought up there it was allowable 
for them. Anyway it was there. 

And then, when the other party found that these had 
returned strong and heroic, they made peace with them and 
gave them half of the kingdom at first ; and then, the five 
brothers, they conquered the whole of India and the 
eldest, Yudhisthira, was declared Emperor of all India. 

And then they held a rajasicya sacrifice, where all- 
kings came and declared one king as their Emperor, 

In that sacrifice kings had to do manual service. If 
he did not, he had to fight. So ail these kings came and 
rendered homage to the eldest brother. And the cousins,, 
who had been their torment, and their children, they also- 
had to come and do the same service. 

But there was the sowing of the future fued. They 
could not bear that, and they worked out a plan. This 
king Yudhisthira was challenged to play at dice. In 
ancient India, if a man of the military caste was challenged 
to fight he must turn back and fight ; even if his own 
father challenged him, be must fight; even if he was 
challenged to play at dice, it was equally honorable to 
play and dishonorable not to accept the challenge. And 
this king, the epic says, Yudhisthira, who was an incarna- 
tion of all virtues, even he, the great sage king, had to 
accept the challenge. And the other prrty, they had made 
false dices. One after the other everything went away tilk 
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lie got from him his kingdom and everything else ; and 
the last stage was that they had to give up not only 
their throne, but go into exile. The five brothers of the 
Pandavas, they had to go. They went into exile, lived in 
the forest for ten or twelve years ; lived by hunting. And 
then they talked with sages — and that part of the poem is 
very interesting — you see here there is scope to put in 
everything — old beautiful stories of ancient India ; religi- 
ous, philosophical, all these are put in there ; how those 
five brothers invited the sages to tell them stories so as to- 
make them bear lightly the burden of their exile. One 
I will tell you : — 

“ There was a king called Asvapati : the\king had a 
beautiful daughter : and she was so good and beautiful- 
that she was called Savitri — it is the name of a celebrated 
prayer of the Hindu — good and pure as prayer. And 
Savitri, she grew older and the father asked her to choose 
a husband for herself. These ancient , Indian princesses 
were very independent, you see. So, Savitri and her 
father went on a tour over India stopping at different 
courts seeing different princes. ITot one of them could 
win the heart of Savitri. 

Then they came to one of those forests in ancient 
India — whole tracts of land reserved ; they were for the 
protection of animals which were not allowed to be 
killed. The animals had lost the fear of men ; the fish 
came and took food out of the hand ; for thousands of 
years nobody had killed any creature there ; and there 
the sages and the broken-down, they returned there and 
lived with the animals, with the deer, and all animals 
and birds ; even the criminals were safe there. When 
a man got tired of life, he used to go to the forest and 
there in the company of sages, talking of religious meditat- 
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ing fcbereon, he passed his life. There was another king. 
He was defeated by his enemies, who took away his 
kingdom and he was blind. So, the poor blind old king 
with his queen and his boy took refuge in the forest. This 
boy s name was Satyavan. It so happened that after having 
visited all these different courts they at last came to this 
hermitage or holy place. Hot even the greatest king could 
pass that way without going there and paying his homage 
to the sages. But they were a peculiar people. Just as in 
jliUrope the greatest priest, the Pope of Rome, for instance, 
would be very glad to trace his descent from some robber 
baron — who was burned on a cliff on the banks of the 
Rhine — the greatest man would be glad to trace his descent 
from those barons, so the greatest Emperor of India would 
only be too glad to trace his descent to some sage who lived 
in forests, clad in rags, and lived on roots and fruits. We 
are all thus children of sages. So, that is the respect that 
is paid there to religion. And even kings, when they pass 
by these hermitages had to go in and pay their respects. 
If they were on horseback, they had to descend and walk ; 
if in a chariot, their armour and all had to be left outside. 
Ho fighting man could enter, unless he came in the dress 
of a priest, quiet and gentle. 

So, this king and his daughter Savitri came, and there 
was Satyavan, the prince, and Savitri’s heart was con- 
quered, She had escaped all the princes and the palaces 
and the courts, but here in the forest refuge of King 
Asvapati, his son stole her heart. 

Well, father and daughter, came back. “ Savitri/’ 
says the father, did you see anybody whom you would 
like to marry.” “ Yes, father.” “ What Prince ? ” “ Ho 
prince ; but that son of the king who had lost his king- 
dom, the prince without a patrimony, who lives the life of 
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the Brabmars, the monastic life, lives in the forest, collect- 
ing roots and herbs, helping and feeding his old father and 
mother living in a cottage.” 

Then, the father consulted the court astrologers and 
they declared it was the most ill-omened choice that was 
ever made; and they said: “Within eighteen months 
from this time, the young man will die,” Then the king 
says : “ Savitri, this young man is going to die in eighteen 
months and you will have to become a widow, think of ) 
that.” “ Never mind, father, you don’t ask <me to be 
impure by marrying another person ; I love that man.” 

Well, Savitri had to marry that young man. The 
father had to come down and Savitri quietly went from 
the palace into the forest, to live with her husband and 
help her husband’s parents. And Savitri knew the exact 
date when this young man was to die and kept it hidden 
from her husband. And they both then went into the 
depth of the forest, collected fruits and flowers, gathered 
faggots, and they came back to the cottage, cooked their 
meals, and helped these old people. Thus went on their 
lives till the fatal day came ; and that day Savitri would 
not allow him just to go even a foot without her ! and 
then the young man says : “ We must collect some 
faggots ” ; and he climbed up a tree ; and in a few minutes 
he says, “ My head is dizzy ” ; and he came down ; and 
the wife says : “ Come, lay your head on my lap,” and he 
laid bis head on the lap of his wife and expired. And 
there she sat and then came the emissaries of Death to 
take away the soul of Satyavan. But they could not 
approach within a mile of where Savitri sat with the dead 
body of her husband, his head on her lap ! it was a zone of 
fire, and not one of the emissaries of Death could come 
within it; they all fled back. They told their king, the God 



of Death, that they couldn’t get the soul of that man. Then 
• came Yama the God of Death, the Judge of the Dead ; — 
he was the first man that died — the first man that died 
vOn earth — and he became the presiding deity over all those 
that die. He judges whether a man is to be punished 
or rewarded after he is dead, A.nd he came. Of course, 
he could come inside that circle ; he was a God. And 
when he came to Savitri he said c ‘^Daughter, give up 
this dead body and let the soul come out, for, know 
•this is the fate of mortals and I am the first of those that 
died. Since then, every one has died ; death is the fate of 
man.” And Savitri walked ofi*. And Yama got hold of 
the soul of the young man and proceeded, and before he 
•had gone far, he heard foot-falls upon the dry leaves. He 
turned back and said : “ Savitri, daughter, why are you 
'following me? This is the fate of mortals.” ‘’Not 
following thee, father,” says Savitri, “but this also is 
the fate of mortals ; she follows where her love takes 
her.” Then says the God of Death : “ Ask a boon 

except the life of your husband.” “ If thou art pleased, 
Oh Lord of Death, may my father-in-law be cured of 
his blindness and made happy,,’ “ Granted, go home, 
daughter.” And i then the King of Death went on with 
the soul of Satyavan .and before he had gone far, again the 
same foot-falls upon the dry leaves. He turns : “ Savitri, 
daughter, still following me ? ” “ Yes, father, cannot help. 

•I am trying all the time to go back but the body goes and 
the mind goes ; the soul is already gone, for in that 
soul is also mine, and when you take the soul the body 
follows, does not it ? ” “ Pleased am I, ask another boon, 
but it must not be the life of your husband.” Let my 
father-in-law regain his lost kingdom,' father, if thou art 
.pleased.” “ Granted, Go home.” And then Yama goes as 
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'before. Savitri follows, Yama turns back; “ Savitrij still 
following ?” “ Cannot help.” “ Now, suppose, Savitri, 

your husband is a sinner and he has to go to hell.” “ Still 
goes Savitri with the one she loves ?” “ Are you ready 

■for that, Savitri ? ” “I am. ” “ Pleased am I, ask for 

another boon, but do not ask for the life of your husband.’’ 

Then, let the family of my father-in-law be not de- 
stroyed ; let the dynasty of kings come to me.” And 
then the God of Death smiled ! “ Daughter, you have got 

me now ; here is the soul of your husband. Go back,' 
•Dove has conquered death at last. Woman never loved 
like you and thou art the proof that even I, the God of 
Death, am powerless against the power of love.” That 
is the story of Savitri. And unless a girl in India be like 
Savitri, she is not considered a wife in the proper sense of 
the word, and she is sure to be born again, it is believed. 
It is this tremendous love that snatched back from the 
jaws of death the soul of her husband. 

Well, hundreds of beautiful episodes like this are in 
the chapter, of the Epic — but I began by telling you there 
were a hundred thousand verses. Now after the Pandavas 
had lived that way in exile, they came back and demanded 
half of the kingdom from the cousins who had taken the 
whole. They would not yield that. Then they wanted 
■only five villages ; not even that was given. So, at last 
preparations were going on for a war ; and it was a most 
curious war : the old Indian custom of the Kshatrias — 
one brother joins this side and the other that side; the 
father on one side, the son on the other ; the man 
'who was the first asked by a party, he was in honor 
bound to join the party and so they were on both 
sides fighting — but the most curious thing was that as soon 
•as evening came they were good friends, going to each 



other’s tents : when the morning came again, however,, 
fighting each other. And that was the awful trait that the 
Hindus carried down to the time of the Mahommedan 
invasion, and they went on doing the same thing with 
these Tartars, and the result was they were crushed out of 
existencje. A man on ho.rse back must not strike one on 
foot, must not poison the weapon, must not do this, must 
not do that ; and as soon as the battle ceases, be friends 
never take undue advantage. And so, the Hindus were 
trained in that way. And when came the foreign invasion 
from Central Asia, they treated the invader in the 
same way six times defeated him and six times sent 
him back to his home with presents for his family,, 
etc. Their code lays down that you must not conquer 
anybody’s country, and when a man is beaten you musk 
send him back to his country. The Mahommedan invader 
treated the Hindu Rajah differently, and when he got him 
once, he killed him without remorse. 

Now, the war went on. The greatest incident of the- 
war was the marvellous poem of the Gita. I would advise- 
you who have not read that poem of the Gita to read it. 
There are quite a number of translations. It is the popular- 
Scripture of India. At the same time, I wish you only 
knew how much it has influenced your own country. You 
all know about your own Emerson ; if you want to know’ 
the source of Emerson’s inspiration, that is this little book, 
the Gita. He went to see Carlyle, and Carlyle made to 
him a present of the book and that little book is responsible 
for all that Concord movement which is still going on now.. 
All the broad movements in America, at the same time, 
originated there, in that Concord party. 

Now the central figure of the Gita is Krishna. Just 
as you worship Jesus of Nazareth as God come down as- 
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Blan, so the Hiadas worship many prophets ; they are not 
content with one or two. Bach sect has one ; and Krishna 
is one of them and Krishna perhaps has a larger number of 
followers in India than any other Incarnation of God. His 
followers hold that he was the most perfect of these pro- 
phets^ Why ? Because, they say, look at Buddha and 
look at the others : they were only monks, they had no 
sympathy for married people. How could they have ; but 
look at Krishna : He was great as a son, as a king, as a 
father, and all through his life he had that marvellous 
carrying out of what he preached. . His work was all inci- 
dental, all the time let the man be at rest, that was the 
idea. H6 says in the Gita : “He who in the midst of the 
greatest activity finds the sweetest peace and in the midst 
of the greatest calmness is most active, he has known the 
secret of life,” And how he shows the way to do it by 
being non-attached, do everything but get not identified 
with anything ; you are the soul, all the time separate 
you are the witness. Do not stick to anything. Our 
misery comes not from work but by our getting attached 
to something. So money, money is a great thing ; earn it 
says Krishna, “struggle hard to get money : but don't get 
attached to it ; you are not money ; money goes and 
comes — why love then a fleeting thing ?” So with 
children, so with wife, husband, fame, everything 
don’t get attached. There is ' only one attachment and 
that belongs to the Lord ; to none other. But work for 
them, do good to them, sacrifice a hundred lives for 
them, but be never attached. His own life was exactly 
that, His first great work was the fight treated of in 
the Mahabharata. Mind you, this book is several thousand 
years old and some parts of his life are very similar to 
that of Jesus of Nazrreth ; he was born of royal birth 
39 
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and how there was a tyrant king, called Kamsa, that there 
was a prophecy current that there will be born of such and 
such a family a prince who will be king. So, Kamsa 
<»rdered all the children to be massacred and how the father 
and mother fled and he was born in a manger, and how 
the light suddenly shone in the prison, and how the child 
epoke and said : “I am the Light of the World, born for the 
good of the world.” And there were other miraculous 
things and the father of the baby crossed the Jumna and 
‘left the baby with the shepherds. You find Krishna 
•symbolically represented with a few sheep, the great shep- 
herd as he is called, how the king ordered the murder of 
all the male children born and how Krishna came and how 
these things went on, how sages came and said that God 
•himself was born — came to pay him the homages. In 
other part the similarity does not continue, but the beauty 
of it is he conquered this tyrant ; never got the throne. 
When it came to being a king, he says : “ I have nothing 

to do with that, I have done my duty and there it rests.” 

And both parties came to Him. He says : “ I don’t 
:aght in this war” ; and then he consented to be the 
charioteer of Arjuna and he drove to the battlefield the 
chariot of the great hero. And then the war lasted eighteen 
days. Yery few were left. But in those days of hand-to- 
hand fight more men were killed than in these days of 
^firearms. 

And then war was proclaimed against the king, the 
great Yudhisthira, the oldest of the five brothers, gentle, 
•quiet, and the purest character on earth — the man who had 
not an enemy, a beautiful character. 

I remember a number of beautiful stories about him 
— How when they were in the forest, the five brothers and 
the queen were once travelling and became thirsty in the 
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-desert ; and then, one after the other, the brothers all 
went in search of water and not one of them returned, 
Then the queen went. E^en she did not return. At last, 
the exiled Emperor, weeping at the loss of his brothers 
and the queen, went in search of them himself and he came 
-to a beautiful lake of water, beautiful lotuses blooming on 
it and as he was going to bring the water, a voice from the 
other side of the lake says : “ Stop,” and he looks down and 
-finds his brothers and his queen dead, the bodies floating 
on the surface of the lake. And he says : “ Who are you?” 
“Whosoever I be answer first my questions and then 
drink the water. “ Ask,”, says the king. He says ; “ I 
have several questions to ask : What is the most wonderful 
■fact in this world ?” “ We see every day men falling off all 
around us, but those that are left behind think that they 
will never die. This is the most curious fact of death ; none 
believes that he will - die,” Another question was asked. 

What is the way of discovering the secret of religion.” 
•“ By argument nothing can be settled ; the scriptures, one 
part contradicts the other. Two sages who do not differ in 
their opinions are not to be called sages at all. The sign of 
the sage is to differ from somebody else. The secret of 
religion is therefore as it were buried deep in a pit.” 
Then the voice says : “ What are we to do then ? Have 
you fseen any great soul in your li^e? If you have, 
follow him, The way to follow is that walked by 
great souls.” And the voice says : “ I am pleased. I am 
the God of Death, I came to test you, How, your 
brothers are there, not one of them is dead ; it is all my 
magic and they all got out of the spell and came back. 
So, that was the nature of the king. We find by his 
answer he was more a philosopher, more a Yogi than 
a king. 
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And after this war was finished he gained his empire 
then came to him the news that Krishna died ; his friend,, 
his prophet, his sage, his counseller, he died ! And the 
king says : “We shall become Sanyasins,” It was a cus- 
tom for old kings to become Sanyasins. In olden India 
when men became very old, they gave up everything. When 
a man did not want to live any more, then he went towards- 
the Himalayas or somewhere else, without eating or drink- 
ing, walked on and on till the body failed ; all the time 
thinking of God, he just marched on till the body gave way. 
Then came the gods, the sages, and they told the king 
that he should go and reach heaven. To go to heaven one 
has to cross the highest peaks of the Himalayas. Beyond 
the Himalayas is Mount Meru. On the top of Mount Meru 
is heaven. Hone ever went there in this body. There the 
gods reside and Yudhisthira was called upon by the gods tc^ 
go. So, the five brothers and the qiieen, they made ready 
and they went on taking the garb of monks and they walk- 
ed from mountain top to mountain top till they came to the 
eternal regions of snow ; and there the queen was the first 
to fall. Yudhisthira, the king, was leading the way. A 
brother who was behind said ; “Behold, oh king, the queen 
has fallen.” The king shed a few drops of tears but did not 
look back. “We are going to meet Krishna,” he says : “no 
time to look back, march on.” After a while, another bro- 
ther says : “Behold Sahadeva has fallen.” The king shed 
a few drops of tears ; “March on. So, one after the other,, 
in the cold and snow, they were all killed ; and alone this- 
emperor was marehing. Looking behind, he saw a little 
dog was following him. And so, the dog and the emperor 
went on, through snow and ice, over hill and dale, climbing; 
higher and higher, till they reached Mount Meru, till they 
began to hear the chimes of heaven, and heavenly flowers- 
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-;vere showered upon him by the gods. And then descend- 
ed the chariot of the gods and he saw several divine forms 
and they asked him ; “Ascend this chariot, greatest ©f 
mortals, thou that art alone given to enter heaven without 
•changing the mortal body.” And Yudhisthira looks ahead 
and'says to his dog ; “Got into the chariot, child.” The 
gods stand aghast : “What ! dog ! the defiled dog ! the dog 
goes to heaven ! Great king, what is this ? Are you mad ? 
Wou are the most virtuous of the human race ; you go to 
heaven in your body !” “But he has been my companion 
through snow and ice. When all my brothers were dead, 

• my queen dead, he alone was left to me. How can I leave 
him ?” “You have to. Whoever heard of such nonsense 
as a dog going to heaven ! He has to be left behind.” “I 
do not go,” says the king, “without the dog.” “Then,” 
says the God, “ on one condition the dog goes to heaven.” 
“Name that.” “You have been the most virtuous of mortals 
and he has been a dog — killing animals ; he is a sinful dog, 
hunting and taking other’s lives. You can exchange for 
him and go, to hell yourself.” ^‘Accepted,” says the king ; 
“let the dog go to heaven.” And at once the scene changed, 
“The dog was no other than Yama.” “Behold, oh king, 
man never was so unselfish as thee, willing to exchange 
heaven with a little dog, resigning all his virtues and 
■willing to go to hell for a dog.” 
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is not th 9 time for a long lecture. But I shall’ 
A speak to you in brief about a few thiugs 'which I 
should like you to carry into practice. Eirst, we have to- 
understand the ideal, and then the methods by which we 
can make it practical. Those of you who are Sannyasins 
must try to do good to others, for Sannyas means that. 
There is no time to deliver a long discourse on “ Renuncia- 
tion,’ but I shall very briefly characterise it as the love of 
death. Worldly people love life. The Sannyasin is to love 
death. Are we to commit suicide then ? Far from it. 
For suicides are not lovers of death, as it is often seen that 
when a man trying to commit suicide fails, he never 
attempts it for a second time. What is the love of death 
then ? We must die, that is certain ; let us die then for a 
good cause. Let all our actions eating, drinking, and 
everything that we do— tend towards the sacrifice of our 
self. You nourish your body by eating. What good is 
there in doing that if you do not hold it as a sacrifice to 
the well-being of others ? You nourish your minds by 
reading books. There is no good in doing that unless you 
hold it also as a sacrifice to the whole world. It is right for 
you that you should serve your millions of brothers rather 
than aggrandise this little self, Thus you must die a 
gradual death. In such a death is heaven; all good is 
stored therein— and in its opposite is all that is diabolical > 


and evil. 

• Eeply to a parting Addresn given to the 
jvmiot Sannyaaine otthe Math (Belur) on the eve of hie leaving 
for the Westforthe second time (9th June, 1899). 
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Then as to the methods of carrying the ideals into 
practical life. First, we have to understand that we must 
not have any impossible ideal. An ideal which is too high 
makes a nation weak and degraded. This happened after 
the Buddhistic and the Jain reforms. On the other hand 
too -much practicality is also wrong. If you have not even 
a little imagination, if you have no ideal to guide you, you 
are simply a brute. So we must not lower our ideal, neither 
are we to lose sight of practicality. We must avoid the 
two extremes. In our country the old idea is to sit in a^ 
cave and meditate and die. To go ahead of others in salva- 
tion is wrong. One must learn sooner or later, that one 
cannot get salvation if one does not try to seek the salva- 
tion of his brothers. You must combine in your life 
immense idealism with immense practicality. You must 
be prepared to go into deep meditation now, and the next 
moment you must be ready to go and cultivate these fields 
(Swamiji said, pointing to the meadows of the Math). You 
must be prepared to explain the difficult intricacies of the 
Shastras now, and the next moment to go and sell the 
produce of the fields in the market. You must be prepared 
for all menial services, not only here, but elsewhere also. 

The next thing to remember is, that the aim of this 
Institution is to make men. You must not merely learn 
what the Rishis taught. Those Rishis are gone, and their 
opinions are also gone with them, S^ou must be Rishis 
yourselves. You are also men as much as the greatest men 
that were ever born — even our Incarnations. What can 
mere book-learning do ? What can meditation do even ? 
What can the Mantras and Tantras do ? You must stand 
on your own feet. You must have this new method — the 
method of man- making. The true man is he who is strong 
as strength itself and yet possesses a woman’s heart. You 
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A T Dacca, the Swamiji delivered two lectures in 
English, the first one was on : “ What have I 

learnt ?” and the second one was on : “ The Religion we are 
born in.” The following is translated from the report in 
Bengali by a disciple, and contains the substance of the 

first lecture : — 

First of all, I must express my pleasure at the oppor- 
tunity afforded me of coming to Eastern Bengal, to acquire 
an intimate knowledge of this part of the country, which I 
hitherto lacked, in spite of my wanderings through many 
•civilised countries of the West : as well as my gratification 
at the sight of majestic rivers, wide fertile plains, and 
picturesque villages in this, my own country of Bengal, 
which I bad not the good fortune of seeing for myself 
before. I did not know that there was everywhere in my 
country of Bengal — on land and water — so much beauty 
and charm. But this much has been my gain, that after 
seeing the various countries of the world I, can now much 
more appreciate the beauties of my own land. In the same 
way also, in search of religion, I had travelled among various 
sects — sects which had taken up the ideals of foreign 
nations as their own, and '1 had begged at the door of 
others, not knowing then that in the religion of my 
country, in our national religion, there was so much beauty 
and grandeur. It is now many years since I have found 
Hinduism to be the most perfectly satisfying religion in the 
world. Hence I feel sad at heart when I see existing 


• A lecture delivered at Dacca, March 1901. 
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••n^ong m} own countrj'mon, profc>'?ing a poorlc-s- faitii fuel. 
- idcpproad indilieronco to our religion though I am vorv 
rrcll aware of the unfavonrablo materialistic conditions in 
v.hich they pass their lives, owing to the diii’usion of 
European modes of thought in this, your great motherland. 

There arc among us at the present day certain re- 
formers who want to reform our religion, rather turn it 
topsy-turvy, with a view to the regeneration of the Hindu 
nation. There are no doubt some thoughtful people among 
them, but there are also many who follow others blindly 
and act most foolishly, not knowing what they are about. 
This class of reformers are very enthusiastic in introducing 
foreign ideas into our religion. They have taken hold of the 
world idolatry’, and aver that Hinduism is not true because it 
IS idolatrous. They never seek to find out what this so-called 


‘idolatry’ is, whether it is good or bad ; only taking their 
clue from this word they are bold enough to shout down 
Hinduism as untrue. There is another class of men among 
us who are intent upon making out some slippery scientific 
explanations of any and every Hindu custom, rite, etc.,, 
and who are always talking of electricity, magnetism, air, 
vibration and all that sort of thing. Who knows, but they 
will perhaps some day define God Himself as nothing but a 
mass of electric vibrations ! However, Mother bless them 


all! Sheitiswhois having Her work done in various 
ways through multifarious natures and tendencies. 

In contradistinction to these, there is that ancient 
class who say : “I do not know, I do not care to know or 
understand all these your hair-splitting ratiocinations ; I 
want God, I want the Atman, I want to go to that Beyond 
where there is no universe, where there is nf' pleasure or 
pain, where dwell the Bliss Supreme who say : "I be- 
lieve in salvation by' bathing in the holy' Ganges with 
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faith;” who say : “Whomsoever you may worship with- 
siogleness of faith and devotion as the one god of the uni- 
verse, in whatsoever form as Shiva, Rama, Yishnu, etc.,, 
you will get Mohsha ^' — to that sturdy ancient class I am 
proud to belong. Then here is a sect who advise us to • 
follow God and the world together. They are not sincere^, 
they do not express what they feel in their hearts. What 
is the teaching of the Great ones ? “Where there is Rama 
there is no Kama ; where there is Kama, there Rama is not.. 
ISTight and day can never exist together.” The voice of the 
ancient sages proclaims to us that “ If you desire to attain 
God, you will have to renounce Kama-Kanchana (lust and- 
possession). This Samsara is unreal, hollow, void of sub- 
stance. Unless you give it up you can never reach God,, 
try however you may. If you cannot do that, own that 
you are weak, but by no means lower the ideal. Do not 
cover the corrupting corpse with leaves of gold !” So 
according to them, if you want to gain spirituality, to attain- 
God, the first thing you have to do is to give up this 
playing ‘hide-and-seek’ with your ideas, this dishonesty 
this ‘theft within the chamber of thought.’ 

What have I learnt ? What have I learnt from this- 
ancient sect ? I have learnt — 

“Yerily, these three are rare to obtain, and come 
only through the grace of God — human birth, desire to- 
obtain Mokhsha, and the company of the great-souled 
ones.” The first thing needed is Manushyatvam, human 
birth, bscause it only is favourable to the attainment of 
Mukti. The next is Mumuhbhyatvam. Though our means- 
of realisation vary according to the difference in sects and 
individuals — though different individuals can lay claims to- 
their special rights and means to gain knowledge, which 
vary according to their different stations in life — yet- 



can be said in general without fear of contradiction*, that 
without this Mumuhshala^ realisation of God is impossible. 
■'What is MumiLkshatnam ? It is the strong desire for 
Moksha — earnest yearning to get out of the sphere of pain 
and pleasure — utter disgust for the world. When that 
intense burning desire to see God comes, then you should 
know that you are entitled to the realisation of the 
Supreme. 

Then another thing is necessary, and that is, the 
-coming in direct contact with the Mahapurushas, and thus 
moulding our lives according to those of the great-soiiled 
• ones who' have reached the goal. Even disgust with the 
world and a burning desire for God are not sujficient. 
Initiation by the Guru is necessary. Why ? Because it is 
the bringing of yourself into connection with that great 
source of power, which has been handed down through 
generations, from one Guru to another, in uninterrupted 
succession. The devotee must seek and accept the Guru 
or spiritual preceptor, as his counseller, philosopher, 
friend and guide. In short, the Guru is the sine qua, 
non of progress in the path of spirituality. Whom then 
shall I accept as my Guru ? — “He who is versed 
in the Yedas, without taint, unhurt by desire; he who is 
best of the knowers of Brahman.” Shrotriya : He who is 
not only learned in the Shastras, but who knows their 
subtle secrets, who has realised their true import in their 
lives. “Reading merely the various scriptures they have 
become only parrots, and not Pandits. He indeed has be- 
come a Pandit who has gained Prema (Divine Love) by 
reading even one word of the Shastras.”Mere book-learned 
•Pandits are of no avail, Now-a-days, everyone wants 
to be a Guru ; even a poor beggar wants to make a gift of 
-a lakh of rupees ! Then the Guru must without be a 
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touch of taint : and he must be Akamahata — unhurt by 
any desire — he has no other motive except that of purely 
doing good to others, he who is the ocean of mercy without 
reason, he who does not impart religious teaching with a 
view to gain name or fame, or anything pertaining to 
selfish interest. And he must be the intense knower of 
Brahman, that is, one who has realised Brahman, even as 
tangibly as an Amlaki-fruit in the palm of the hand. Such 
is the Guru, says the Sruti. When spiritual union is 

f 

established with such a Guru, then comes realisation of 
God — then God-vision becomes easy of attainment. 

After initiation, there should be in the aspirant after 
Truth abhyas or earnest and repeated attempt at practical 
application of the Truth by prescribed means of constant 
meditation upon the chosen ideal. Even if you have a 
burning thirst for God, or have gained the Guru, unless 
you have along with it the ohhyasa, unless you practise 
what you have been taught, you cannot get realisation. 
When all these are firmly established in you, then you will 
reach the goal. 

Therefore I say unto you, as Hindus, as descendants 
of the glorious Arya, do not forget the great idea of our 
religion — the great ideal of the Hindu — which is to go 
beyond this Samsara — not only to renounce the world, but 
to give up heaven too ; aye not only tc give up evil but to 
give up good too ; and thus 'to go beyond this phenomenal 
existence, and ultimately realise the “Sat- Chit- Anandam 
Brahman” — the Absolute Existence, “Knowledge-Bliss, „ 
which is Brahman. 



THE RELIGION WE ARE BORN IN.-=^ 

■j N the rorootG past, our country mado gigantic advancGS 
11 in spiritual ideas. Let us to-day bring before our 
mind seye tbat ancient bistory. But the one great danger 
in meditating over long-past greatness is, that we cease to 
exert ourselves for new things, and content ourselves with 
vegetating upon that by-gone ancestral glory, and priding 
ourselves upon it. We should guard against that. In 
ancient times, there were no doubt, many Rishis and 
Maharishis, who came face to face with Truth. But if 
this recalling of our ancient greatness is to be of real benefit, 
we too must become Rishis like them. Aye, not only that, 
but it is my firm conviction that we shall be even greater 
Rishis than any that our history presents to us, In the 
past, signal were our attainments — I glory in them and I 
feel proud in thinking of them. I am not even in despair 
at seeing the present degradation, and I am full of hope in 
-picturing to my mind what is to come in the future. Why? 
Because, I know the seed undergoes a complete transforma- 
tion, aye, the seed as seed is seemingly destroyed before it 
• develops into a tree. In the same way, in the midst of our 
present degradation lies, only dormant for a time, the 
potential potency of the future greatness of our religion, 
ready to spring up again, perhaps more mighty and glorious 
than ever before. 

Now let us consider what are the common grounds of 
agreement in the religion we are born in. At first sight we 
-undeniably find various diflerences among our sects. Some 

Prom a translation of a lecture delivered at Dacca on the 
1st March, 1901, 
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are Advaitists, some are Visishtadvaifcists, and others are 
Dvaitists. Some believe in Incarnations of God, some in 
Image-worship, while others are upholders of the doctrine 
of the Formless. Then as to customs also, various differ- 
ences are known to exist. The Jats are not outcasted, even 
if they marry among the Mahomedans and Christians, 
They can enter into any Hindu temple without hindrance. 
In many villages in the Punjab, one who does not eat 
■swine will hardly he considered a Hindu. In Hepal, a 
Brahman can marry in the four Varnas ; while in Bengal, 
a Brahman can not marry even among the sub-divisions 
■cf his own caste. So on and so forth. But in the midst 
of all these differences we note one point of unity among 
all Hindus, and it is this, that no Hindu eats beef, In the 
same way, there is a great common ground of unity 
underlying the various forms and sects of our 
■religion. 

First, in discussing the scriptures, one fact stands out 
•prominently — that only those religions which had one or 
•many scriptures of their own as their basis, advanced by 
leaps and bounds and survive to the present day notwith- 
standing all the persecution and repression hurled against 
them. The Greek religion, with all its beauty, died out in 
the absence of any scripture to support it ; but the religion 
of the Jews stands undiminished -- in its power, being 
based upon the authority of the Old Testament. The 
same is the case with the Hindu religion, with its Scrip- 
ture the Yedas, the oldest in the world. The Vedas are 
divided into two, the Karma-kanda and the Jnana-kanda. 
Whether for good or for evil, the Karma-kanda has fallen 
into disuse in India, though there are some Brahmans in 
the Deccan, who still perform Yajnas now and then with 
the sacrifice of goats ; and also we find here and there 
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traces of the Yedic Kriya-kanda in the Mantras used in 
connection with our marriage and Shraddha ceremonies, etc. 
But there is no chance of- its being rehabilitated on its 
original footing. Kumarilla Bhatta once tried to do so 
but he was not successful in his attempt. 

The Jnana-kanda of the Vedas comprises the Upa- 
nishads and is known by the name of Vedanta, the pinnacle 
of the Srutis, as it is called. Wherever you find the- 
Acharyas quoting a passage from the Srutis, it is invari- 
ably from the Upanishads. The Vedanta is now the reli- 
gion of the Hindus. If any sect in India wants to have its 
ideas established with a firm hold on the people, it must 
base them on the authority of the Vedanta. They all have 
to do it, whether they are Dvaitists or Advaitists. Even 
the Vaishnavas have to go to the Gopalatapani IJpanishad 
to prove the truth of their own theories. If a new sect 
does not find anything in the Srutis in confirmation of its 
own ideas, it will go even to the length of manufacturing a 
new Upanishad, and make it pass current as one of the old 
original productions. There have been many such in the 
past. 

Now as to the Vedas, the Hindus believe that they are 
not mere books composed by men in some remote age. They 
hold them to be an accumulated mass of endless Divine- 
Wisdom, which are sometimes manifested or at other times 
remain unmanifested. The Sayanacharya says soraewhere- 
in his work : “ Who created the whole universe out of the 
knowledge of the Vedas ?” No one has ever seen the com- 
piler of the Vedas, and it is impossible to imagine one. The 
Rishis were only the discoverers of the Mantras or Eternal 
Laws ; they merely came face to face with the edas, the 
Infinite mine of knowledge which has been^ there from time 
without beginning. 
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mo are these Rishis ? Yatsayana says : “ He who- 
has atfeained through proper means the direct realisation o£ 
Dharma, he alone can be a Eishi, even if he is a Mlechclia- 
by birth.” Thus it is that in ancient times, Y ashishta, the- 
born of an illegitimate union, Yyasa the son of a fisher- 
man, Harada the son of a maid servant with uncertain 
parentage, and many others of like nature, attained to 
Rishihood. Truly speaking, it comes to this then, that no 
distinction should be made with one who has realised the 
Truth. If the parsons just named all became Rishis, then,. 
0, ye, Kulin Brahmans of the present day, how much 
greater Rishis you can become ! Strive after that Rishi- 
hood, stop not till you have attained the goal, and the 
whole world will of itself bow at your feet ! Be a Rishi 
that is the secret of power. 

This Yeda is our only authority, and everyone has the- 
right to it. Oan you show any authority from this 
Yeda of ours, that everyone has not the right to it ? The 
Puranas, no doubt, say that a certain caste has the right 
to such and such a recension of the Yedas, or a certain 
caste has no ^ right to study them or that this portion- 
of the Yedas'is for the Satyn and that portion is for 

the Kali Yxhga, But, m-ark you, the Yeda does not say 
so; it is only your Puranas that do so. But can the 
servant dictate to the master? The Smritis, Puranas,. 
Tantras — all these are acceptable only so far as they agree- 
with the Yedas; and wherever they pre contradictory 
they are to be rejected as unreliable, But now-a-days we 
have put the Puranas on even a higner pedestal than the- 
Yedas! The study of the Yedas has almost disappeared 
from Bengal. How I wish that day will soon come when 
in every home the Yedas will be worshipped together with 
the Baligrama, the household Deity, when the young, the- 
40 



old, and the women will inaugurate the worship of the 
Vedas. 

I have no faith in the theories advanced by Western 
•savants with regard to the Vedas. They are to-day fixing 
■the antiquity of the Vedas at a certain period, and again 
ijo-morrow upsetting it and bringing it one thousand years 
•forward, and so on. However, about the Puranas, I have 
•told you that they are authoritative only in so far as they 
agree with the Vedas, otherwise not. In the Puranas we 
tfind many things which do not agree with the Vedas. As 
for instance, it is written in the Puranas that some one 
lived ten thousand years, another one twenty thousand 
years, but in the Vedas we find : — “Man lives, indeed, a 
'hundred years.” Which are we to accept in this case ? 
Certainly the Vedas. Notwithstanding statements like 
’these, I do not depreciate the Puranas. They contain 
■many beautiful and illuminating teachings and words of 
•wisdom on Yoga, Bhakti, Jnana and Karma ; those, of 
•course, we should accept. Then there are the Tantras. The 
real meaning of the word Tantra is Shastra, as for 
•example, Kapila Tantra. But the word Tantra is general- 
ly used in a limited sense. Under the sway of kings who 
took up Buddhism and preached broadcast the doctrine 
of Ahimsay the performance of the Vedic Yaga Yajn^s be- 
came a thing of the past, and no one could kill any animal 
in sacrifice for fear of the king. But subsequently amongst 
the Buddhists themselves — who were converts from 
Hinduism — the best parts of these Yaga Yajnas were taken 
up, and practised in secret. From these sprung up the 
Tantras. Barring some of the abominable things in the 
Tantras, such as the Yamachra etc., the Tantras are not so 
bad, as people are inclined to think. There are many high 
and sublime Vedantic thoughts in them. In fact the 
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.Brahmana portions of the Vedas were modified a little, 
^nd incorporated into theiboSy of the Tantras. All the 
iforms of our worship and the eeremonials of the present 
day, comprising the Karmakanda, are observed in accord- 
ance with the Tantras. 

Novr let us discuss the principles of our religion a 
.little. Notwithstanding the differences and controversies 
• existing among our various sects, there are in them too 
several grounds of unity. First, almost all of them admit 
the existence of three things— three entities— Ishavara, 
Atmm and the Jagat. Ishvara is He who is eternally 
creating, preserving and destroying the whole universe. 
Excepting the Sankhyas all the others believe in this. 
Tnen the doctrine of the Atman or the re-incarnation of 
the soul ; it maintains that innumerable individual souls 
having taken body after body again and again, go round 
and round in the wheel of birth and death according 
to their respective Karmas: this is Samsaravada or, ^as is 
commonly called, the doctrine of re-birth. Then there is 
this Jagat or universe, without beginning and without end. 
Though some hold these three as different phases of one 
only, and some others as three distinctly! different entities, 
and others again in various other ways, yet they are all 
unanimous in believing in these »three. 

Here I should ask you to remember that Hindus, 
from time immemorial, knew the Atman as separate from 
Manas, mind. But the Occidentals could never'soar beyond 
the mind. The "West knows the universe to be full of 
happiness, and as such, it is to them a place where they|can 
enjoy the most ; but the East is born with the convictibn 
4hat this Samsara, this ever-changing existence |is full of 
misery, and as such, it is nothing but unreal, not 
worth bartering the soul or 'its ephemeral Joys and 



possessioDS. For this very reason, t e est is ever- 
especially adroit in organised action, and so also, the- 
East is ever bold in search of the mysteries of the internal 
world. 

Let us, however, turn now to one or two other aspects- 
of Hinduism. There is the doctrine of the Incarnations of 
God. In the Vedas we find mention of Matsya Avatara,. 
the Fish Incarnation only. Whether all believe in this 
doctrine or not is not the point ; the real meaning, however,, 
of this Avataramda is the worship of Man — to see God in 
Man is the real God-vision. The Hindu does not go through 
Nature to Nature’s God — he goes to the God of Man 
through Man. 

Then there is Image-worship. Except the Five Deva- 
tas who are to be worshipped in every auspicious Karma 
as enjoined in our Shastras, all the other Devatas are 
merely the name of certain states held by them. But again,, 
these five Devatas are nothing but the dififerent names of 
the one God only. This external worship of images has,, 
however, been described in all our Shastras as the lowest of 
all the low forms of worship. But that does not mean that 
it is a wrong thing to do. Despite the many iniquities- 
that have found entrance into the practices of Image- 
worship as it is in vogue now, I do not condemn it. Aye,, 
where would Ilhave been if I had. not been blessed with- 
the dust of the holy feet of that orthodox, image worship- 
ping Brahman ! 

Those reformers who preach against Image-worship or- 
what they denounce as idolatry— to them I say— Brothers, 
if you are fit to worship God without Form discarding any 
external help, do so, but why do you condemn others who- 
cannot do the same ? A beautiful large edifice the glorious 
relic of a hoary antiquity has out of neglect or disuse fallen. 
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'into a dilapidated condition ; accumulations of dirt 
-and dust may be lying everywhere within it ; may be, 
-some portions are tumbling down to the ground. What 
will you do to it ? Will you take in hand the necessary 
cleansing and repairs and thus restore the old, or will you 
pull the whole edifice down to the ground and seek to build 
another in its place, after a sordid modern plan whose 
^permanence has yet to the established ? We have to reform 
^it, which truly means to make ready or perfect by neces- 
sary cleansing and repairs, not by demolishing the whole ' 
thing. There the function of reform ends. When the work 
•of renovating the old is finished, what further necessity does 
'it serve ? “ Do that if you can, if not, hands off!” The band 
of reformers in our country want, on the contrary to build 
•up a separate sect of their own. They have, however, 
done good work ; may the blessings of God be showered 
on their heads! But why should you Hindus want to 
separate yourselves from the great common fold ? Why 
^should you feel ashamed to take the nanie of Hindu, which 
US your greatest and most glorious possession ? This 
'national ship of ours, ye children of the Immortals, my 
-countrymen, has been plying for ages, carrying civilisation 
and enriching the whole world with its inestimable trea- 
•sures. For scores of shining centuries this national ship 
•of ours has been ferrying across the ocean of life, and has 
’taken njillions of souls to the other shore beyond all 
‘misery. But to-day it may have sprung a leak and got 
•damaged through your own fault or whatever cause it 
■matters not. What would you, who have placed your- 
selves in it, do now ? Would you go about cursing it and 
^quarrelling among yourselves, or would you not all unite 
together and put your best efforts to stop the holes ? Let 
4js all gladlj give our hearts’ blood to do it ; and if we fail 
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in the attempt, let us all sink and die together, with bless- 
ings and not curses on our lips. 

And toithe Brahmans I say : “Yain is your pride of 
superiority of the birth and ancestry. Shake it off. Brah.-- 
manhood, according to your Shaetras, you have no more* 
now, because, you have for so long lived under Mlecha> 
kings. If you at all believe in the words of your own 
ancestors, then go this very moment and make expiation 
by entering into the slow fire kindled by Tusha husks, like- 
that old Kumarilla Bhatta, who with the purpose of killing 
the Buddhists first became a disciple of the Buddhists and 
then killed them and subsequently entered the Tvshanda 
to expiate his sins. If you are not hold enough to do 
fihat, then admit your weakness and stretch forth a helping 
hand and open the gates of knowledge to one and all and 
give the down-trodde.n masses once more their just and 
legitimate rights and privileges.” 



SELFLESSNESS * 


O NE cannot divide the rights of the universe. To tafk 
of ‘‘right” implies limitation. It is not “right” 
but “responsibility.” Bich is responsible for the eviTanjr 
where in the world. No one can separate himself from 
his brother. All that unites with the universal is virtue.. 
All that separtes is sin. You are a part of the Infinite, 
This is your nature. Hence you are your brother’s keeper: 

The first end of life is knowledge ; the second end of 
life is happiness. Knowledge and happiness lead to freedem. 
But not one can attain liberty until every being (ant or 
dog^ has liberty, Not one can be happy until all are happy. 
When you hurt anyone you hurt yourself, for you and 
your brother are one. He is indeed a Yogi (saint) who 
sees himself in the whole universe and the whole universe 
in himself. Self-sacrifice, not self-assertion, is the law of 
the highest universe. The world is so evil because Jesus,’ 
teaching “ Resist not evil ” has never been tried. Selfless'-- 
ness alone will solve the problem. Religion comes only 
with intense self-sacrifice. Desire nothing for yourself,. 
Do all for others. This is to live and move and have your 
being in God. 

• From Clan* Talks in America. 
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Y HEN the Mahomedans first came to this country? 
there were, according to their historical statistics, 
sixty crores of Hindus in India, But to-day those Hindus 
have dwindled into twenty crores. Over and above that 
■with the advent of the Christian power about a lakh of 
.people are turning Christians every year. The advent of 
Bhagavan Sri Bamabrishna, the embodiment of mercy, has 
•been specially for the preservation of this Hindu race and 

religion. 

Our society is built upon the division into castes, All 
societies are built like that. But then, there is some 
difference between our society and other societies. 

Two great forces are constantly working throughout 
-nature. It is the struggle between these two mighty forces 
that brings about alhthe play of diversity and change in 
this world. Inhuman society also these two foicea are 
•continually creating the diversity of casieand will continue 
■to do so. Side by side with the diversity, the distinction 
•of privilege is coming upon human society, like the shadow 
of death. 

Of these two forces, one makes for the distinction of 
.privilege while the other, rising lu opposition to it, is 
•trying to destroy it. 

Diversity is the very life of the world, and this diver- 
•sity of caste is never to be destroyed. In other words, 

* First published in the “Prabhuddha Bharata.” 
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accordiDg to difference in intelligence and power, there is 
bound to be a difference in work among individuals. For 
instance, one is skilled in ruling society, while another is 
capable of sweeping the dust of the street. But the princi- 
pal cause of social evil is, if for this reason, it is claimed 
that the man who can rule society will have the exclusive 
right to all the enjoyments of the earth, while the sweeper 
of the street-dust dies of starvation. If there be a hundr 
red thousand more castes than there are now in our count- 
ry, it will lead to good rather than evil. For, the more 
castes there are in a country, the richer is it in crafts and 
industries. But the fight is going on against that form of 
caste which, like the shadow of death on society, consists 
in difference in privilege. The more is a race defeated in 
this struggle, the more does it come to misery : and the 
more is it victorious in this, the more does it rise in the 
scale of progress. 

What is called politics in society is nothing but the 
struggle between the privileged and non- privileged classes, 
brought on by this difference in enjoyments. 

Vanquished in this gigantic s^.ruggle of difference in 
privilege, India has fallen — almosc liloitbs, 

Therefore it is a far cry for India to establish relations 
of equality with foreign nations, — until she succeeds in 
restoring equality within her own bounds, she has no hope 
of reviving. 

In other words, the gist of the thing is, that the divi- 
sion into castes, such as the Brahmana and the Kshatrija," 
is not at fault, but it is the difference in privilege that has 
proved the great bane of our society. 

Hence our object is not to destroy caste distinctions, 
but to equalise the distinction of privilege. Our chief vow 
of life is to see that everyone, down to the Ohandala, is 
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helped to attain the right to Dharma, Artha, Kama and^ 
Moksha (Virtue, Wealth, Desire and Liberation). 

India shall again awake, and the tidal wave that has 
emanated from this centre will, like a great inundation,, 
overflood the whole of mankind and heave it forward to the 
gates of Mukti. 

The lustre of Western light is now illumining India 
to a certain extent. Slowly the report of the effort and 
life- struggle, among the great nations of the West, for- 
abolishing the distinction and inequality of privilege, is 
finding its way into this sleeping nation and kindling a ray 
of hope in the depressed hearts of the people of our coun-- 
try even. The majesty of the Atman, the common right 
of mankind, is slowly enteriqg into the arteries of this 
country through various channels, good or bad, The non- 
privileged classes are demanding back their forfeited rights. 
If at this juncture, learning and religion, etc., remaiili 
confined to a particular class or classes, that learning and 
that religion will die. 

Three dangers are confronting us; 1. the non-Brahmin' 
classes will unite and create a new religion like Buddhism 
in the o'lden times : 2. they will embrac ^ a foreign 

religion ; or 3. all religious ideas will disappear from Inlia 
for good. 

In the first alternative, all the efforts for the reali- 
sation of its goal by this most ancient civilisation •will be 
rendered fruitless. This India will be again reduced to 
puerile inanity, will forget all her past glories and advance- 
towards progress at a snail’s pace, after long ;^)eriods. In 
the second alternative, Indian civilisation and the Aryan 
race will very soon be extinct. For, whenever anyone- 
steps out of the fold of Hinduism, we not only lose him,„ 
but have an enemy the more, * ^ ^ In the third* 
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alternative, great danger lies in this, that whenever thsft 
special object on which rests the foundation of an> 
individual’s or a nation’s life is destroyed, the individual or 
that nation is also destroyed. The life of the Aryan race- 
is founded on religion, and when that is destroyed, the- 
down-fall of the Aryan race is inevitable. 

A running stream chooses the line of least resistance,, 
by itself. The current of social well-being also flows along 
the line of least resistance, of its own accord. Hence we 
must lead society also along that side. 

India is full of many races and religions, indigenous 
and of foreign importation. The Aryan religion and- 
Aryan ideas have not yet found their way into nrost of 
them. 

Therefore we shall avert this great danger by first 
Aryanising India and giving her Aryan rights, and by 
inviting all without distinction to the Aryan scriptures- 
and modes of spiritual practice. For this reason, we must 
first accord full rights to the Aryan religion to those castes- 
which have slightly fallen away from it for want of the 
necessary Samskarss, by giving them Samskaras again, A. 
man feels interest in things to which he has a right.. 
Otherwise the non-Brahmin castes will discard the Aryan 
religion on the ground that, it is the special monopoly of 
the Brahmins. Similarly, we must broaden Hindu society 
by giving Samskaras to all classes down to the Chandala 
and alien races such as the Mlechchhas as well. 

But we must proceed in this slowly. For the present,, 
we should give Samskaras to those who, though qualified 
according to the Shastras, are devoid of the necessary 
Samskaras through their own ignorance. 

In this way there shall be an extensive preaching of 
the scriptures and religion, and numerous preachers thereof.. 
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The ideal of this world is that state when the whole 
world will again be Brahmana in nature ; when there will 
be no necessity of the Sudra, Vaisya and Kshatriya 
powers ; where man will be born with Yoga powers ; when 
spiritual force will completely triumph over material force ; 
when disease and grief will no more overtake the human 
body, the sense organs will no more be able to go against 
the mind ; when the application of brute force will be 
completely effaced from men’s memory, like a dream of 
primeval day ; when love will be the only motive power in 
all actions on this earth ; — then only the whole of mankind 
will be endowed with Brahminical qualities and attain 
, Brahmanhood. Then only the distinction of caste will 
be at an end ushering in the Satya-Yuga [Golden Age] 
visualised by the ancient Rishis. We must adopt only that 
kind of caste* division which gradually leads to this goal. 
That division into caste which is the best way to the aboli- 
tion of caste should bo most cordially welcomed. 
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W HAT little work has been done, has been due, not 
to any inherent power residing in me, but the 
cheer, the good-will, the blessings, that followed me on my 
path in the West from this our sacred and most beloved 
Mother-land. Some good has been done, no doubt, but 
that especially to myself, for what before was but a person- 
al opinion, has now gained the conviction of certainty, has 
now attained the power and strength of demonstration. 
Before I left India, I thought that this was Punya Bhumi, 
the land of Kcivmcb, To-day I stand here to say, with con- 
viction, that it is so, that if there is any land on this earth 
that can lay claim above all others to be the blessed Punya 
Bhuini, the land to which all must sooner or later, come, 
to account for their KaTnia^ the land to which every soul 
that is wending its way God'ward must come to attain its 
perfection, the land where humanity has developed farthest 
towards gentleness, generosity, purity, and calm, the 
land above all of introspection and of spirituality, it is 
India. Here, from most ancient times, have been born 
the founders of religion, deluging the earth again and ag.ain 
with the pure and perennial waters of spiritual truth. 
Here have begun those tidal waves of philosophy that have 
traversed oceans. East and W est. North and South, and 
now here again must rise that wave which is to spiritualise 
the material civilization of the modern world. Here are 
the life-giving waters with which shall be quenched the 


^ Address delivered at Colombo. 



burning fire of materialism that is consuming the hearts of 
millions in other lands. Believe me, my friends, this is yet 
to be. 

So far I think I have seen ; so far those of you who 
are already students of the history of races are aware also. 
The debt which the world owes to this our mother-land is 
■immense, Taking country with country there is not one 
race on this earth to which the world owes so much as to 
that of the patient Hindu, the mild Hindu. “ The mild 
Hindu” is a phrase sometimes used as an expression of 
reproach, but if ever such concealed a wonderful truth it is 
■here. For the “ mild Hindu ” has been the blessed child 
of God always. Civilizations have arisen in other parts of 
the world. In ancient and modern times alike, great ideas 
have emanated from strong races. In ancient and modern 
times ideas have been carried forward from one race to 
another. In ancient and modern times the seeds of truth 
and power have been cast abroad by the advancing tides of 
■national life, but mark, my friends, it has been always with 
the blast of war trumpets, and with the march of embat- 
tled cohorts. Each idea had to be soaked in a deluge of 
blood ; each idea had to advance on the blood of millions 
of our follow beings, each word of power had to be followed 
by the groans of millions, by the wails of orphans, by the 
tears of widows. Such in the main has been the method 
of other nations. But India has existed for thousands of 
•years. Here was activity when as yet Greece was not, 
when Romo had not been thought of, when the fathers of 
modern Europeans themselves lived in the German forests 
•and painted themselves blue. Even earlier, in a past of 
which history has no record, and into which tiVtdition dares 
not peep, began the march of ideas out from India, But 
every word from here, was spoken with blessings behind it. 
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and peace before ifc. We of all the nations of flie world 
have never been conquerors, and because the blessing of 
this is upon up, do we live. There was a time when at the 
,march of great Greek battalions the earth trembled. They 
are vanished now from the face of the earth. There was a 
time when the Roman eagle floated over everything worth 
having in this world ; everywhere went Rome trampling 
• on the head of humanity ; the earth trembled at the name 
•of Rome. But the Capitoline Hill is a mass of ruins now, 
the spider weaves its web where Osesars ruled. Other' 
nations equally glorious have come and gone seizing a few 
hours of exultant and exuberant domination, and of 
boisterous national life, and then vanishing like ripples on 
the face of the ocean. 

In such fashion have these others made their mark on 
iihe face of humanity. But you so live, that if Manu came 
back to-day, he would not bo astonished, would not find 
-himself in a foreign land. The same laws rule us still, laws 
adjusted and thought out through thousands and thousands 
^f years, customs the outcome of the experience of centu- 
Hes, that seem to be eternal ; and as the days have gone 
by, the blows of misfortune that have been delivered upon 
them, seem only to have served the purpose of making 
them stronger and more enduring. And the centre of all 
this, the heart from which the blood flows, the main-spring 
of the national life lies, believe me, in one simple fact. 
To the other nations of the world religion is but one among 
the many interests of life. They have politics, they have 
the enjoyments of social life, they have all that wealth can 
buy, and power can bring. They have all that the senses 
can enjoy, and among all these various pleasures and sear- 
ching after more, to give a little more edge to the cloyed 
appetites — among all this, there is also a little bit of religion* 
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But here, in [ndia, religion is the one and the only occupa- 
tion of life. That there has been a Chino- Japanese War, 
how many of yen hnow ? Very few, if any. That there 
are tremendous political movements and socialistic 
movements trying to transform Western society, how 
many of you know ? Very few, if any. But that 
there was a Parliament of Religions in America, that 
there was a Hindu Sannyasin sent over there, I am 
astonished to find even the eooly knows. That shows the 
way the wind blows, shows where the national life is. I 
have read many books written by globe-trotting travellers 
Avho wail at the ignorance of the Eastern masses, but I 
have found out that this is at once true and untrue, You see 
a Western ploughman in England, or America or Germany, 
Ask him what party he belongs to, and he can tell you 
whether he is a Radical or a Conservative, and for whom 
he is going to vote. In America he knows whether he is 
Republican or Democrat, and even something about the- 
silver question. But ask him about his religion. That he 
goes to church, is all be knows. That he goes to Church 
and perhaps that his father belonged to a certain denomi- 
nation. No more. 

Come to India, and take one of our ploughmen. “ Do 
you know anything about politics?” “ What is that?” 
he says. He does not understand the socialistic move- 
ments, the relation between capital and labour. He never 
heard of such things in his life. He works hard, and 
earns his bread ; what more ? But “What is your religion ?” 
“ Why look, my friend ! I have marked it on my fore-head ?” 
He can give me a good hint or tw’o on questions of 
devotion. That has been my esperience. This is our 
nation’s life. As individuals have each their own peculi- 
arities, so has each his own method of growth, his own lifo 
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marked out for him, as wc Hindus would saj, by his 
infinite past- life, by all bis past Karma ; because in this 
world, the infinite past ushers in the present, and the way 
in which we use the present, w'ill determine the future, Thus 
everyone who is born has a bont, a direction in which be must 
go, a destiny through which he must live, and Vvhat is true of 
the individual is equally true of the race. Bach racej. 
similarly, has a peculiar bent, each race has a peculiar ' 
raison d'etre^ each race has a miesion^of its own to fulfil in 
the life of the world. Exch race has to work out its own 
result, to fulfil its own errand. Political greatness or 
military power, was never the mission of our race ; it never 
was, and, niai k my words, never wull be. But there has- 
been the other mission given to us, — to conserve, to pre- 
serve, to accumulate as it were in a dynamo, all the- 
spiritual energy of Humanity, and that concentrated energy 
is to pour forth in a deluge on the world v.^henevGr circums- 
tances are propitious. Let the Persian and the Greek, the- 
Roman and the Arab, or the modern Englishman march 
his battalions, conquer the world, and link the different 
nations together, and the philosophy and spirituality of 
India will prove itself ready to flow along these new-made 
channels into the veins of the nations of the world. The 
calm Hindu’s brain must poqr out its own quota to the 
sum total of human progress, India’s gift to the world 
the light spiritual. 

Thus, we read in the past history that whenever 
there arose a great conquering nation uniting the 
different races of the world, binding India with the other 
races, taking her out, as it were, from her loneliness, from 
her aloofness from the rest of the world into which she 
again and again cast herself, wherever such a thing was 
brought about, the result was the flooding of the world 
41 
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with Fcdiari spiritual idea?. At the beginiqing of this 
■century, Schopenhauer, the great German philosopher, 
studying from a not very clear translation of the "Vedas 
made from an old translation into Persian, and thence by 
a young Frenchman into Li-tin, sajs “There has been no 
study in the worll, excepting in the original, so ennobling 
ns that of Upanishads. These have been the solace of my 
life ; these will be the solace of my death and then this, 
great German sage foretold that “The world is about to see 
a revolution in thought more extensive and more powerful 
-than that which was witnessed by the Renaissance of Greek 
literature,” and to-day his predictions are coming to pass. 
Those who keep their eyes open, those who understand the 
Tvorkings in the minds of the different nations of the West, 
those who are thinkers and study the different nations, 
will find the immense change that has been produced in 
the tone, the procedure, in the methods, and in the liter- 
ature of the world by this slow, never-ceasing permeation 
•of Indian thought. Bub there is another peculiarity as T 
kave already hinted to you. We never preached our 
thoughts with fire and sword. If there is one word in 
the English language to represent the gift of India unto 
the world, if there is one word in the English language 
to stylo the effect which the literature of India produces 
upon mankind, it is this one word “fascination.” It is the 
opposite of anything that takes you suddenly, throws on 
you, as it were, a charm all of a sudden. To many, 
Indian thought, Indian manners, Indian customs, Indian 
philosophy, Indian literature, are repulsive /At the first 
eight, but let them persevere, let them read, let them be- 
come familiar with the great principles underlying these 
ideas, and it is ninety-nine to one that the charm will be 
upon them, fascination will be the result. Slowly and 
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-silently, as the gentle dew that falls in the morning, un- 
rseen, unheard, yet producing a most tremendous result, 
has been the work of this calm, patient, all-suffering, 
spiritual race upon the world of thought, 

Once more history is about to repeat itself, for to-day 
•under the fierce light of modern science, when old, apparent- 
ly strong and invulnerable beliefs have been shaken to their 
very foundations, when the special claims laid by different 
sects upon the allegiance of mankind have all been blown 
to atoms and vanished into air — when the sledge-hammer 
■blows of modern antiquarian researches are pulverising all 
sorts of antiquated orthodoxies like masses of porce- 
lain — when religion in the West is only in the 
•hands of the ignorant, and the intelligent look 
down with scorn on everything belonging to it, here 
-comes the philosophy of India, here comes the 

highest religious aspirations of the mind of India, where 
the grandest philosophical facts have been the practical 
•spirituality of the people. This is coming naturally to the 
rescue, the oneness of all, the immense Infinite, the idea 
•^of the Impersonal, the wonderful idea of the eternal soul of 
man, of the unbroken continuity in the march of beings, 
the infinity of the universe. For our old sects looked upon 
the world as a little mud puddle, and thought that time 
‘began but the other day. There and only there, in our old 
books, and throughout our history was the grand idea 
.governing all the search for religion, the infinite range of 
time, space and causation, and above all the infinite glory 
of the spirit of man. When the modern tremendous 
theories of evolution and conservation of energy and so 
forth are dealing death blows to all sorts of crude 
theologies, what can hold any more the allegiance of 
nultured humanity but these most convincing, broadening,^ 
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and ennobling ideas, that can only be found in that most- 
marvellous product of tbe soul of man, the wonderful voice- 
of God, the Vedanta. 

At the same time I must remark that what I mean by 
our religion working upon the nations outside of India is- 
only the principles, the back-ground, the foundation upon- 
which that religion is built. The detailed workings, the- 
minute points which have been worked out through 
centuries of social necessity, little raticcirations about- 
manners and customs and social well-being do not rightly 
find a place in the category of religion. We know, at the 
same time, that what our books lay down in these rfspects- 
is only for the time being, for we find there a clear dis- 
tinction made between the two sets of tiutbs, the one- 
which abides for ever, and is built upon tbe very nature of 
man and the universe, as for example — the nature of God,, 
perfection, or the principles of cosmology, of the infinitude 
of creation, how that it is no creation but the wonderful 
law of the cyclical procession, and so on, things that are- 
eternal principles founded upon facts which are universal in 
nature, while there is the other set of truths, the minor 
laws more properly belonging to the Puranas, to the- 
Siuritis, and not to the Srutis, guiding tbe working of our 
everyday life. These have nothing to do with the other,, 
the former set of things. Even in our own time these 
have been changing. Customs of one age, of one yuga, have 
not been the customs of another, and as yuga comes after 
yuga, they will still have to change. Great Kishis will 
appear and lead us into the new manners and c,ustoms that 
are suited to such new environment. 

The great principles underlying all this wonderful.^ 
infinite, ennobling, expansive view of man, and God, and tbe 
woi’id, have been produced in India, and in India alone man. 
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■did not stand up and fight for a little tribal God. “My God 
is true and yours is not true ; let us have a good fight over 
it.” It was only here that such ideas did not occur. These 
-great underlying principles being based upon the 
oternal nature of man are as potent to-day for the working 
out of the good of the human race as they were thousands 
of years ago, and they will remain so long as this earth 
■remains, so long as the law of Karma remains, so long as 
we are born as individuals and have to work out our own' 
destiny by our individual power. 

And above all, what India has to give to the world is 
this. If we watch the growth and development of reli- 
■gions in different races, wa shall always find this, that 
-each tribe at the beginning has a god of its own. If the 
tribes are allied to each other these gods will have a generic 
name, as that of all the Babylonian gods for example. 
When the Babylonians were divided into many tribes they 
had the generic name of Baal for their Gods, just as the 
-Jewish tribes had different gods with the common name of 
Moloch. You will find at the same time that as one of 
•these tribes becomes superior to the rest and lays a claim 
to its own king being the king over all, it naturally wants 
also to preserve its own god as the god of all the tribes. 
Baal Merodach, said the Babylonians, was the greatest god ; 
all the others were inferior ; Moloch- Yaveh was the 
superior to all other Molochs ; and these advances had to 
be decided by the fortunes of battle. The same struggle 
was here, in India also the same competing gods have been 
struggling with one another for supremacy, but the great 
good fortune of this country and of the world was that 
there came out in the midst of the din and confusion, a 
voice which declared Ekam sat vipra hahudha vadanti (“Ho, 
whom the sages have called by various names is one”). It is 
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nob that Siva is superior to Vishnu, not that Yishnu is every- 
thing and Siva is nothing, but it is the same One whom- 
you call either Siva or Yishnu, or by a hundred other- 
names. The names are different, but it is the same One, 
The whole history of India you may read in these few' 
words. The whole history has been a repetition in empha- 
tic language, with tremendous power, of that one central 
doctrine. It was repeated in the land till it entered into- 
the blood of the nation, till it began to tingle with every 
drop of blood that flowed in the nation’s veins, till it be- 
came one with the life, part and parcel o^f the material’ 
of which it was composed, till the land was transmuted^ 
into the land of most wonderful toleration, giving it the 
right to welcome all religions as well as all sects into her. 
all-absorbing compass. 

And herein is the explanation of a remarkabla- 
phenomenon witnessed only in India, which is that of 
v,arious sects, apparently hopelessly contradictory, living 
3^et in such harmon}^ together. You may be a dualist, and' 
I ihay be a monist. You may believe that you are tiie 
eternal servant of God, and another may declare that he is- 
one with God Himself, yet both of them are good Hindus.. 
How is that possible ? Read then — Ekam sat vipm hahudhm 
vadanti (That which exists is one ; the sages call it by variou& 
names). Above all others, my countrymen, this is the one- 
grand truth that we have to teach to the world. Eren the- 
most highly educated of the other countries turn up their 
noses at an angle of forty-five degrees and call our religion 
idolatry. They never stopped to think what a mass of 
superstition there was in their own heads. It /’is still so 
everywhere, this tremendous sectarianism, this lowness and- 
narrowness of the mind. The thing which a man has is the 
only thing worth having ; the (nly life worth living is his- 
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own little life of dollar-worship aod coammon-worsbip ; tbe 
only little possession worth having is his own, and nothing, 
else. If he can manufacture a. little clay nonsense or 
invent a machine, that is to be admired beyond the greatest' 
possessions. That is the case over the whole worla, im 
spite of education and learning. But education has yet to- 
begin in this W/orld, and civilis-ition — civilisation has begun, 
nowhere yet, ninety-nine decimai nine per cent, of the 
human race are more or lets [savagrs still. We may read' 
of these things in different becks, wo hear of toleration in. 
religion and all that, but very little of it is there yet in the 
world, take my experience for that ; ninety-nine per cent.., 
do not even think (>f it. There is tremendous religious 
persecution yet, in every country m which I have been, and 
the same old objectior s ore raised against learning any- 
thing new. Just the little toleration that is yet to be seen 
amongst men, just the little sympathy that may be in the 
world yet for religious thought, is practically here onl}’, in 
the land of the Aryas, and nowhere else. It is here that 
Hindus build temples for Mohomedans and Christians ; 
nowhere else. If you go to othfer countries and ask 
Mohamedans, or people of other religions to build a temple 
for you, see how they will help. They will instead try to 
break down your temple and ) ou tco, if they can. This 
therefore is the one great lesson that the world wants most,, 
that the world has yet to learn from India, tbe idea, not 
only of toleration, but of sympathy, as has found its- 
expression in the Siva Mahimna Stoira — “ D;fferent. 
rivers, taking their start from different mountains, run- 
ning straight or crooked, at last come into the ocean, so, oh 
Siva, all men are coming unto Thee ! ” — Though they 
may take various roads, all are on Thy way ! — Some ma3' 
run a little crooked, while others run straight, but at last,, 
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oh, Lord, they will all come unto Thee. Then and then alone 
is your Bhahti and lealisation of Siva complete, when you 
not only see Him in the- Lingnm, but in everythiag and 
everywhere as has been said in the Srimad Bhagabat, “ He 
JS the sage, he the lover of Hari, who sees Hari in every- 
thing at)d in everyone.” Thus if you are a real 
lover of Siva or Hari 30U must see Him in everything, 
and in everyone. You must see that every worship is 
given unto Him whatever may be the name or the form, you 
-must see that all knees bending towards the Kaaba, or 
kneeling in a Ohristian Church, or a Buddhist Temple, are 
kneeling unto Him — whether they know it or not, whether 
they s.re conscious of it or not, — that in whatever name or 
'form they are offered, all flowers in all altars are laid at 
His Feet, for He is the one Lord of all, the one Soul of all 
-souls. He knows iafinitely better what this world wants 
than you or I, It is impossible that all difference can 
•cease ; they must ex'st ; without variation life must cease. 
It is this clash, this differentiation of thought, that makes 
ior light, for motior, for progress. Differentiation, infini- 
tely contradictory, must remain, but it is not necessary 
that we should hate each other therefore. It is not neces- 
sary^ therefore, that wa should fi^ht each other. Thus we 
have to learn the one central trii&h again that Wf^s f xpeiienc- 
ed only here, in our own raotherlnnd, and that has once 
more as in the past, to be preached fmm India, Why ? 
Because not only was it in our books, but it runs through 
■every phase of our national literature,, and is in the nation- 
al life. Here and here alone is it practised every day, and 
any man whose eyes are open can see that it is so here 
and here alone. So we are the fit people to teach religion. 
There are other and higher lessons that India can teach, but 
ttihey are only for the learned. But this one lesson of mild- 
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ness, gentleness, forbearance, toleration, sympathy, and 
brotherhood, this great truth, “ They' call Thee by various 
names ; but Thou art One ” — everyone — man, woman and 
child,, learned or unlearned, without respect of race, or 
■ creed, or caste, must learn from India. 
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the reformers I will point out, I am a greater re- 
X former than any one of them. They want to re- 
form only little bits. I want root and branch reform. 
Wbere we differ is exactly in the method. Their’s is the- 
method of destruction, mine is that of construction. I do 
not believe in reform ; I believe in growth, I do not dare 
to put myself in the position of Ood and dictate unto our 
society: “This way you shall move and not that way. ’ 
I simply want to do my humble work, like the squirrel in 
the case of the building of llama’s bridge which was quite - 
content to put on the bridge his little quota of sand dust. 
This is my pesition. This wonderful national machine has 
worked through ages; this wonderful river of national life 
is flowing before us, ^t¥^ho knows and dares say whether 
it is good, and how it shall move? Thousands of circum- 
stances are crowding around it, giving it a special impulse,, 
making it dull at times and quicker at o-thers. Who dares 
command its motion ? Ours is only to work, as the Gita 
says, and stand by contented. Feed it with the fuel it • 
wants, but the growth is its own ; none can dictate its 
growth to it. Evils there areplentiiul in our society. So 
are there evils in every other society too. Here the earth 
is soaked sometimes with widow’s tears ; there in the ■ 
"West the air is pomoned with the breath of the sobs of the 
unmarried. Here poverty is the great bane of life ; there 
the life weariness of luxury is the great bane that is upon 

® From the lecture on “ My Flan of Campaign ’’ delivered ' 
in Madras. 
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the race. Here men want to commit suicide because they 
have nothing to eat. There they commit suicide because' 
they have so much to eat. Evil is everywhere, like 
rheumatism. Drive it from the foot, it goes to the head,, 
drive' it from there, it goes somewhere else. It is a ques- 
tion chasing it from place to place ; that is all, AyOs- 
children to remedy evil is true way. Our philosophy 
teaches tha-t evil and good are eternally conjoined, the- 
obverse and the reverse of the same medal. Have one, you 
have to get the other : make one billow in the ocean, it 
must be at the cost of some hollow somewhere, Hay, all 
life is evil. Ho breath can be created without killing some 
one else, not a morsel of food can be eaten without depriv- 
ing somebody of it. This is the law. This is philosophy. 
Therefore, the only thing we can do is to understand tha’t 
all this work against evil is more subjective than objective. 
The work against evil is more educational than actual, 
however big men may* talk. Aye, this is the first idea to 
be realised with respect to work against evil, and this ought 
to make us calmer, this ought to take fanaticism out of our 
blood ; and bheo the history of the world teaches us that 
wherever there have been fanatical reforms the only 
result was that they defeated their own ends. Ho 
greater upheaval for the establishment of right and 
liberty can be imagined than the war for the abolition 
of slavery in America. You all knew about it. And 
what has been its result ? The slaves are a hundred times 
worse to-day than they were before the abolition. 
Before the abolition these poor negroes were the- 
property of somebody, and, as properties, they had to 
be looked after so that they might not deteriorate. 
To-day they are the property of nobody. Their live& 
are of no value : they are burnt alive on mere pretenc es 
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They are shot down ; no law for their murderers, for they 
are niggare, they are not human beings, they are not even 
animals, and that is the effect of such a violent taking 
away of evil by law or by fanaticism. Such is the testimony 
of history against every fanatical movement, even for doing 
good. I have seen that. My own esperience taught me 
that. Therefore, I cannot join any one of these condemn- 
ing societies. "Why condemn? There are evils in every 
society ; everybody knows it ; every child of to-day knows 
it : he can stand upon a platform and give us a harangue 
• on the evils in Hindu society. Every uneducated foreigner 
who comes in globe-trotting, takes a vanishing railway 
view of India, and lectures most learnedly on the awful 
evils in India. We admit it. Everybody can show what 
evil is, but he is the friend of mankind who finds a way 
out of the difficulty. Like the drowning boy who cried to 
the philosopher, when the philosopher was lecturing him ; 
■“ Take me out of tho water first,” so^^our people cry : “We 
have had lectures enough, societies enough, papers enough, 
vhere is the man who lends us a hand to. drag us out ? 
Where is the man who loves us really ? Where is the man 
that has sympathy with us?” Aye, that man is wanted. 
That is where I differ entirely from these reform movements. 
A hundred years they have been here. What good has been 
done esceptiog the creation of a most vituperative, a most 
condemnatory literature? Would to God it was not 
there ! They have criticised, condemned, abased the 
orthodox until the orthodox have caught their tone, and 
paid them in their own coin, and the result is the 
•creation of a literature in every vernacular which is the 
shame of the race, the shame of the country. Is this 
reform ? Is this leading the nation to glory ? Whose 
‘fault is this ? 
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Thera is then, another great consideration. Here, in 
India, we have always been governed by kings ; kings have 
made all our laws : now the kings are gone and there is 
none left to take their place. The Government dares not ; 
it his to fashion its ways according to the growth of public 
opinion. It takes time, quite a long time, to make a 
healthy, strong, public opinion which will solve its own 
problems, and in the interim we shall have to wait. The 
whole problem of social reform, therefore, resolves itself 
into this : Where are those who want reform ? Make 
them first. Where are the people ? The tyranny of the 
nainority is the worst tyranny that the world ever sees. A 
few men who think that certain things are evil will not 
make a nation move. Why does not the nation move ? 
First educate the nation, create your legislative body, and 
then the law will be forthcoming. First create the power, 
the sanction from which the law will spring. The kings 
are gone ; where is the new sanction, the new power of the 
people? Bring it up. Therefore, even for social reform, 
the first duty is to educate the people, and you have to 
wait till that time comes. Most of the reforms that have 
been agitated for during the last century have been orna- 
mental. Every one of these reforms only touches the 
first two castes, and no other. Toe question of widow 
marriage would not touch seventy per cent, of the Indian 
women, and all such questions only reach the higher classes 
of Indian people who are educated, mark you at the expen- 
se of the masses. Every effort of these classes has been 
spent in cleaning their own houses, making themselves nice 
and looking pretty before foreigners. That is no reforma- 
tion. You must go down to the basis of the things, to the 
very roots, That is what 1 call radical reformation. Put the 
fire there and let it burn upwards and make an Indian na- 
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tion. Andrthe problem is not easy. It is a big and a vast 
.problem before us. Be not in a hurry, and, mark my words, 
this problem has been known these several hundred years. 
To-day it is the fashion to talk of Buddhism, and 
Buddhistic agnosticism, especially in the South. Little 
do they dream that this degradation which we have in our 
hands to-day has been left by Buddhism. This is the 
legacy which Buddhism left in our hands. You read in 
books written by men who had never studied the rise and 
fall of Buddhism that the spread of Buddhism was owing to 
the wonderful ethics and the wonderful personality of 
'Gautama Buddha. I have every respect and veneration 
for Lord Buddha, but mark my words, the spread of Budd- 
hism was less owing to the personality of the great preacher 
and more owing to the temples that were built, the idols 
-that were erected and gorgeous ceremonies that were put 
before the nation. Thus Buddhism progressed. The 
little fireplace in the houses in which were poured the 
libations was not strong enough to hold its own against 
these gorgeous temples and ceremonies, and later on the 
whole things degenerated. It became a mass of filth of 
which i cannot speak before this audience but those who 
want to know it may look into those big temples, full of 
sculptures, in Southern India, and this is all the inheritance 
we have from the Buddhists. Then arose the great reform- 
er, Sankaracharya and his followers and .;^all these 
hundreds of years, since his rising to the present day, has 

been tho slow bringing back of the Indian masses to the 
pristine purity of the Vedantic religion. These reformers 
knew well the evils which existed, yet they did not conoemn. 
They did not say;’ All that you have is wrong, and 
you must throw it out.’ It could never be so. To-day I 
.i^ad that my friend, Dr. Barrows, says that in 300 years 
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Ohristianity overthrew the Homan and Gre^ religious 
influences. That is not the word of a man who has seen 
Europe, and Greece, and Rome. The influence of Roman 
and Greek religions is all there, even in Protestant count- 
ries, only with changed names, old gods coming in a new 
fashion. They change their names; the goddesses become' 
Mar3’S and the gods become saints, and the ceremonials 
become new ; even the old title of Pontifex Maximus is 
there. So these wholesale changes cannot be. They are 
not so easy, and Sankaracharya knew it. So did Ramanuja, 
These changes cannot be. The only other way left to them 
was slowly to bring up the masses to the highest ideal of 
the existing religion. If they had sought to apply the other 
method they would have been hypocrites for the very funda- 
mental doctrine of their religion is evolution, the soul going 
up towards the highest goal, through all these various stages 
and phases, and all these stages and phases therefore are 
necessary and helpful, and v/ho dares condemn them ? 

It has become a trite saying, and every man swallows 
it at the present time without questioning that idolatry is 
wrong. Aye, I once thought so, and for the penalty 
of that I had to learn my lesson sitting at the feet 
of a man who got his everything from idols ; I allude to 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. Hindus, if such Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsas are produced by idol worship what will you 
have — the reformer’s creed or any number of idols ? X 
want an answer. Take a thousand idols more if you can. 
Produce Ramakrishna Paramahamsas through idol worship. 
Godspeed you ! Produce such noble creatures by any means 
you have. And idolatry is condemned. Why? Nobody 
knows except that some hundreds of years ago some man 
of Jewish blood happened to condemn it, that is, he hap- 
^)0ned to condemn everybody else’s idols except his own. 
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Zf God is represoTi^'ed in any boaufciful form, or any sym- 
bolic form, said the it was awfully bad ; it was sin. 

Bub if He was lepresented in the form of a chest, with 
two angels sitting on each side, and a cloud hanging over 
it, it was the Holy of Holies, If God comes in the form 
of a dove, it is the Holy of Holies, but if He comes in the 
form of a cow it is heathen superstition ; condemn it, 
That is how the world goes. That is whj’ the poet says i 
“ What fools we mortals are !” That is why it is difficult 
to look through each other’s eyes, and that is the bane of 
humanity. That is the basis of hatred and jealousy, of 
quarrel and of fight. 

Boys, moustached babies, who never went out of 
Madras, standing up and wanting to dictate laws to three- 
hundred millions of people with thousands of traditions 
at their back ! Are you not ashamed ? Stand back from such 
bla‘=pbemy and learn first your lessons ! Irreverent boys, 
simply because you can scrawl a few lines upon a paper 
and get some fool to pubh’sh it for you, you think you are 
the educators of the world, you think you are the public 
opinion of India ! Is it so? Therefore, this I have to tell the 
social reformers of Madras, that I have thel greatest respect 
and love for them. I love them for their great hearts and 
their love for their country, for the poor, for the oppress- 
ed. But what I would tell them with a brother’s love 
is that their method is not right. It has been 
tried these hundred years and has failed, T^jet us try 
some new method, and that is all. Did India want 
reformers ever? Do you read the history of India?' 
Who was Ramanuja? Who was Sankara? Who was 
Nanak ? Who was Chaitanya ? Who was Kabir ? Who 
was Dadu? Who were all these great preachers, one follow- 
ing the other, a galaxy of stars of the first magnitude ?' 
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Did nofe RamaDuja feel for the lower classes ? Did not he 
try all his life to admit even the Pariah to his community ?' 
Did he not try to admit even Mahomedans to his own 
fold ? Did not Ranak confer with Hindus and Maho- 
medans, and try to bring about a new state of things ? 
They all tried, and their work is going on, The difference 
is this. They had not the fanfaronade of the reformers of 
to-day ; they had not the curses on their lips the modern 
reformers have. Their lips pronounced only blessings.. 
They never condemned. They said unto the people that 
the race must always grow. They looked back and they 
said ; “ O Hindus? what you have done is good, but my 
brothers, let us do better.” They did not say ; “ You have 
been wicked, now let us be good.” They said : “ You have- 
been good, but let us now be better.” That makes a whole 
world of difference, We must grow according to our natural- 
growth. Yain it is to attempt the lines of action foreign 
societies have engrafted upon us. Impossible it is. Glory 
unto God that it is impossible, that we cannot be twisted 
and tortured into the shape of other nations. I do not 
condemn the institutions of other races ; they are good for 
them, but not for us. What is meant for them may be 
poison for us. This is the first lesson to learn. With 
other sciences, other institutions and other traditions 
behind them, they have got their present systems. We 
with our traditions, with thousands of years of karma 
behind us, naturally, we can only follow our own bent, run 
in our own grooves, and that we shall have to do. 
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f solution 

ii this form, 


of the caste problem in India assumes 
not to degrade the higher castes, not to 


out-crush the Brahman. The Brahminhood mind is the 


ideal humanity in India, as wonderfully put forward by 
Sankaracharya at the beginning of his commentary of the 
Gita where he wants to speak about the reason for Krishna’s 


coming as a preacher for the preservation of Brahminhood, 
of Brahminness. That was the great end. This Brahman, 
the man God, he who has known Brahman, the ideal man, 
the perfect man, must-remain ; he must not go. And with 
all the defects of the caste now, we know that we must all 


be ready to give to Brahmans this credit, that from them 
have come more men with the reil Brahminness in them 


ishan from other castes. That is true. Tnat is the credit 


due to them from all these castes. We must be bold 


enough, must be brave enough to speak of their defects, but 
at the same time wo must give the credit that is due to 
them. Remember the old English proverb : ‘Give every 
man his due.’ Therefore, my friends, it is no use fighting 
among the castes, What good will it do? It will divide 

* A 

'US all the more, weaken us all the more, degrade us all 
the more. The days of eijclusive privileges and ex- 
clusive claims are gone, gone for ever from the soil of 
India, and it is one of the great blessings of the British 


From the lecture on “ The Future of India" delivered in 
Madras. 
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■Rule of India. Even to the Mahomedan Rule we 
owe that great blessing, destruction of exclusive privi- 
lege. That Rule was, after all, not all bad ; nothing is all 
bad, and nothing is all good. The Mahomedan conquest of 
India came as salvation to the down-trodden, to the poor. 
That is why one-fifth of our people have become Mahome- ' 
dans, it was not ail the sword that did it. It would 
be the height of madness to think it was all the work of 
sword and fire. And one-fifth — one half — of your Madras 
-people will become Christians if you do not take care. Was 
there ever a sillier thing before in the world than what I 
saw in the Malabar country ? The poor Pariah is not al- 
lowed to pass through the same street as the high caste 
man, but if he changes his name to a hodgepodge English 
•name it is all right : ora Mahomedan name it is all right. 
What inference would you draw except that these Malabaris 
are all lunatics, their homes so many lunatic asylums 
and that they are to be treated with derision by every race 
in India until they mend their manners and know better. 
;Shame upon them that such wicked and diabolical customs 
are allowed : their own children allowed to die of starva- 
tion and as soon as those children belong to somebody 
else, feeding them fat. Yet with all this there ought to be 
no more fight between the castes. The solution is not by 
bringing down the higher but by raising the lower up to 
the level of the higher. And that is the line of work that 
is found in all our books, in spite of what you may hear 
;from some people whose knowledge of their own scriptures 
anu whose capacity to understand the mighty plans of 
the ancients are only zero, These would not understand, 
but those do that have brains, that have the intellect 
to understand the whole scope of the work, to stand 
^aside for a moment and look at the wonderful prooession. 
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of the national life through ages and ages as laid down^^, 
as can be traced bit by bit through all the boohs 
ancient and modern. What is the plan ? The ideal 
at one end is the Brahmin and the ideal at the other 
end is the Chaudala, and the whole work is to raise the 
Ohandala.up to the Brahmin. Slowly and slowly you find 
more and more privileges granted to them. There are 
books where you read such fierce words as these : “ If the- 
Sudra hears, fill his ears with molten lead, and if he 
remembers a line cut him to pieces, If he sa} s to 
the Brahmin, ‘you Brahmin’ cut his tongue out,”' 
Diabolical old barbarism, no doubt, it goes without 
saying, but do not blame the law-givers, who simply- 
recorded the customs of some section of the commu- 
nity. Such devils arose among those ancients. There 
have been devils everywhere more or Jess in all ages. 
Then you find that this is toned down a little ; only — do 
not disturb them but do not teach them higher things. 
Then slowly we find in other Smritis, especially those- 
that have full power nov/ that if the Sudras imitate the 
manners and customs of the Brahmins they are best oflT, 
they ought to do that. Thus it is going on. I have no 
time to place before you all these workings, how they can 
be traced in detail ; but coming to plain facts we find that 
all the castes are to rise slowly and slowly ; however, there 
are thousands of castes and some are even getting - 
admission into Brahminhood ; for what prevents any caste 
from declaring they are Brahmins ? Thus caste, with 
all its rigour, has been made in that way. Say there 
are castes here with ten thousand people each. If these 
put their heads together and say we will call ourselves 
Brahmins, nothing can stop them ; who is to say nay ?‘ 
I see. it in my own life. Some castes become strong^ 
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••and 8.S soon as they all agree -s^ho is to say nay ? Because 
whatever it be, each caste is exclusive of the other. It 
does not meddle with the other’s affairs, even the several 
divisions of one caste do not meddle with the other 
divisions and those great epoch-makers, Sankaracharya and 
others, were great caste- makers. I cannot tell you all the ^ 
wonderful things they manufactured, and some of you may 
■be angry with me. But in my travels and experiences I 
have been tracing them out, and most wonderful results 
I have arrived at. They would sometimes get whole hordes 
of Beluchees and make them Kshatrias in one minute, 
whole hordes of fishermen and make them Brahmin^ in one 
minute. They were all Rishis and Sages and we have to 
how down to their memory. Well, be you all Rishis and 
■sages. That is the secret. More or less we shall all be 
Rishis. What is meant by a Rishi, the pure one ? Be 
.pure first, and you will have the power. Simply saying 
“I am a Rishi ” will not do, but when you are a Rishi, 
you will find they will obey you somehow or other. Some- 
thing mysterious comes out from you which makes them 
follow you, makes them hear you, makes them unconscious- 
ly, even against their will, carry out your plans, That is 
the Rishihood. Now, these are not details of course. 
Details have to be worked out through generations. But 
this is just an idea in order to show you that these quarrels 
should not be. I am extremely sorry that in modern times 
there is so much fight between the caste. This must go. 
It is useless on both sides, on the side of the higher caste, 
•especially the Brahmins, because the day for these privileges 
•and exclusive claims is gone. The duty of every aristocracy 
is to dig its own grave, and the sooner it does the better. 
The more it delays, the more it will foster and die a worse 
40ath. It is the duty of the Brahmin, therefore, to work 
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for the salvation of the rest of mankind in India. If he 
does that and so long as he does that he is a Bralimioj, 
but he is no Brahmin when he goes about making 
money. 

You should give help only to the rightful Brahmin j- 
who deserves it ; that leads to heaven, but sometimes gifts 
to another person who does not deserve them lead to the- 
other place, says our scripture. You must take care of that. 
He only is the Brahmin who has no secular employment. 
Secular employment is not for the Brahmin but for the 
other castes. To the Brahmins I appeal that they must- 
work hard to raise the Indian people by teaching them 
what they have, by teaching out of the culture that they 
have accumulated for centuries. It is the duty clearly of 
the Brahmins of India to remember that they are reall}’’ 
Brahmins. As Manu says, all these privileges and honours 
are given to the Brahmin because “ with him is the 
treasury of virtue,” You must open that treasury and 
distribute it to the world. It is true that he was the oldest 
preacher, as he has been called, to the Indian human races, 
because he was the first to give up all for the higher 
realization of life before others could come. It was not his 
fault that he marched ahead of the other castes. Why did 
not the other castes understand and do likewise? Why 
did the others first sit dov.m and be lazy, and make the 
race between the hare and the tortoise ? But it is one 
thing to gain an advantage, and another thing to preserve it 
for evil use. Whenever power is used for evil it is diabolical ; 
it must be used for good. So this accumulated culture of 
age, 9, of which the Brahmin has been the trustee, he must 
now give the people at large, and it was because he did not 
give it to the people at large that the Mahomedan invasion 
happened. It was because he did not open this treasury 
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to the people at first, that for a thousand years, we are 
trodden under the heals of every one who chose to come- 
into India, it was for that we have become degraded, and: 
the first question must be the breaking open the cells that 
hide the wonderful treasures which our common ancestors 
accumulated. Bring these treasures out, aud give them to 
every body, and the Brahmin must do it first. There is an 
old superstition in Bengal that if the cobra that bites sucks 
out his own poison, the patient must survive. Well then,, 
the Brahmin must suck out his own poison. To the non- 
Brahmin castes I say, wait, be not in a hurry. Do not be 
getting hold of every opportunity of fighting the Brahmin, 
because I have shown you it wss your own fault. Who 
told you not to be spiritual, and great Sanskrit scholars ? 
What have you been doing all this time ? Why have you 
been lazy and now fret and fume because somebody had 
more brains, more pluck and go than you ? Instead ol; 
wasting your energies in these vain discussions and quarrels 
in the pages of our newspapers now and then, instead of 
trying to fight and quarrel in your own homes — it is 
devilish, sinful, wicked — use all your energies in acquiring 
the culture which the Brahmin has and the thing is done. 
Why do you not become Sanskrit scholars ? Why do you- 
not spend millions to bring Sanskrit education among all 
the castes of India ? That is tbe question. The moment 
you do that, you are equal to the Brahmin, That is th& 
secret in India, Sanskrit and prestige come together in- 
India, soon as you have that, no more dare anybody 
say anything against you. That is the one secret ; take up- 
that. The whole universe, to use the ancient Advaitisfe 
simile, is in a state of self-hypnotism. It is the will 
that is the power. It is the man of strong will that 
throws, as it were, a halo round him and brings all other 
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peopld to the same state of vibration as he has in his own 
mind. Such gigantic men appear and what is the idea ? 
That when man 5 ^ of us have the same thought, we become 
so powerful, Why is it that organisatiocs are so powerful ? 
Why is it, to take a case in hand, that 40 millions of 
Englishmen rule 300 millions of people here ? You say 
•organisatioaiis material. What is the psychological expla- 
nation ? These 40 millions can put their wills together 
and that means infinite power and you 300 millions are 
each separate from the other. Therefore to make a great 
future India, the whole secret lies in that organisation, 
accumulation, co-ordination of powers of will. Already 
before my mind raises one of the marvellous verses of the 
Atharvana Yedas Samhita which says: “Be you all of one 
mind, be you all of one thought, for in the days of yore, 
the gods being of one mind were enabled to recieve obla- 
tions.” That the gods can be worshipped by men was 
because they were of one mind, and that is true. Being of 
one mind is the secret of society. And the more you go on 
fighting and quarrelling on all sorts of nonsense as Dravi- 
dian and Aryan, and all such nonsense as the question of 
Brahmins and non-Brahrnins and all that, the further you 
are off from that accumulation of energy and power which 
is going to make the future India, For mark you the future 
India depends entirely upon that, this is the secret accu- 
mulation of the will-powers, co-ordination bringing them 
all, as it were, into one focus. B ich Cliiriaman thinks his 
own way, and a handful of Japanese think all in the same 
way, and you know the result. That is how it goes 
throughout the history of the world. You find compact 
'little nations always governing and ruling huge unwieldy 
nations in every case and it is natural, because it is easier 
'for the little compact nations to bring their ideas into the 
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same focus, and they become developed. And the bigger 
the nation, the more unwieldy it is : in it men are born, as 
it were, a disorganised mob and cannot put their heads 
together. All these quarrels must stop. 



EDUCATION ON NATIONAL LINES.^ 


W B must have a hold on the spiritual and secular 
education of the nation. Do you understand that ?' 
You must dream, you must talk, and you must think and 
you must work. Till then there is no salvation for the 
race. This education that you are getting now has some 
good points but it has a tremendous evil at its back, and 
this evil is so great that tlbe good things are ail weighed 
down. In the first place, it is not a man-making educa- 
tion, it is merely and entirely a negative education. A 
negative education or any training that consists of negation 
is worse than death. The child is taken to school and the 
first thing he learns is that his father was a fool, the 
second his grandfather was a crazy lunatic, the third that 
all bis teachers were hypocrites, the fourth that all the 
sacred books were lies ! By the time he is 16, he is a mass 
of negation, lifeless and boneless. And the result is that 
fifty years of such education have rot produced one man 
in the three Presidencies. Every original man that has 
been produced has been educated elsewhere and not in this- 
country, or they have gone to the old universities 
once more to cleanse tliernsf'lves of superstitions. This 
is not education. Eduction is not the amount of 
information that is put into your brain and"' running 
riot there, undigested, making a battle of Waterloo 
all your life. We must have life-building, man-making, 
character making, assimilation of ideas. If you have 
assimilated fine ideas and made them your life and char- 


From the lecture on “ The Future of India.” 
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acter, you have more education than any man who can give 
by heart a whole library. “The ass carrying its load of 
sandalwood knows only the Aveight and not the value of the 
sandalwood.” If education means information, the libraries 
are the greatest sages in the world and encjclopEedias are 
the Eishis. The ideal, therefore, is that we must have the 
whole education of our country, spiritual and secular, in our 
own hands and it must be on national lines, through 
national methods, as far as practical. Of course, this is 
very big scheme, a big plan. I do noj know v^^hether it will 
ever work itself out but we must begin the work. How? 
For instance, take Madras. Yfe must start a temple, must 
have a temple, for, with Hindus religion must come first. 
Then you say, all sects will quarrel [about the temple. We 
will make a non- sectarian temple giving only “Om” as the 
symbol, the greatest symbol of any sect, If there is any 
sect here which believe that “Om” ought not to be the 
symbol it has no right to be Hindu. All will have the 
right to interpret ideas, each one according to his own 
sect, but we must have a common temple. You can 
vour own images and things in other places, but do not 
quarrel with the other people. There should be taught 
there the common grounds of different sects and at the- 
same time the different sects should have perfect liberty to 
come there and teach their doctrines, wdlh only one res- 
triction — not to quarrel with other sects. Say what you 
have to say, the world wants it ; but the world has no time 
to hear what 3 ou think about other people ; keep that to 
yourselves. Secondl3', along with this temple there should 
be an institution to train teachers and preachers. These’ 
teachers must go about preaching both religion and secular 
knowledge to our people ; they must carry both as we have 
been already carrying religion from door to door. Let us 
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alorg with religion carry secular education from door to 
door That can be easily done. Then the work will 
erfond through these bands of teachers and preachers and 
gradually we shall have similar temples m other centre 
until we have covered the whole of Indio. a 
plan. It may appear, gigantic. But that is needed 

Money is nothing. Bor the last twelve years o my i 
I did not know where the next meal would come from, 
but money and everything I want, must come, because 
they are my slaves and not I theirs ; money and every- 
thing else must come. Must, that is the word. Where are 
the men? That is the question. Young men of a ras, 
mv hope is in you. I have told >ou what we 
become. Do you respond to the call of your na ion . 
Each one of you has a glorious future it you dare M.eve 
me. Have the tremendous faith in yourselves which 1 
had when I was a child and I am working it out. Have 
that faith each one in yourself, that eternal power is 
lodged in every one of our souls. You will revive the 
whole of India. Aie, we will go to every country un er 
the sun and our ideas must be within the next ten years 
a component of the many forces that [are working o 
make up every nation in the world. We must enter 
into the life of every race inside India and outside 
India : we will work. That is bow it should be. I want 
young men. Say the Vedas, "It is the strong the 
healthy, of sharp intellect and young that wih reach ' e 
Herd.” This is the time to decide your future wi 
this energy of youth, when you have not been worked 
out, not become faded, but still in the freshness and 
vigour of j outb. Work ; this is the time for the freshest, 
the most untouched and uusmelled fresh dowers, ^oue to 
be laid af the feet of the Lord. He receives. Get up, 
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therefore, greater works are to be doue than picking 
quarrels and becoming lawyers and other things. Far 
greater is this sacrifice of yourselves for the benefit of your 
race, for the welfare of humanity, for life is short. What is 
in this life ? You are Hindus and there is the instinctive 
belief in you that life is eternal. Sometimes I have young 
men in Madras corning and talking to me about Atheism. 

I do not believe a Hindu can become an atheist. He may 
read European books and persuade himself he is a 
materialist, but only for five months, mark 30U. It is not 
in your blood. You cannot believe what is not in your 
constitution ; it would be a hopeless task for you. Do not 
attempt that sort of thing. I once attempted when I was 
a boy ! But" it could not be. Life is short, but the soul is 
immortal and eternal, and therefore one thing being certain, 
death, let us take up a great ideal and give up the whole 
life to it. Let this be our determination, and may He, the 
Lord, who “ comes again and again for the salvation of the 
His own people,” speaking from our scriptures — may the - 
preat Krishna bless us and lead us all to the fulfilment of 
our aims ! 



THE CONQUEST OF THE WORLD BY 
INDIAN THOUGHT.^= 


W ITH all my love for India, and with all my 
patriotism and veneration for the ancients, I 
cannot but think that we have to learn many things 
from the world, We must be always ready to sit at the 
feot of all to learn great lessons ; for, mark jou, every 
one can teach us great lessons. Says our great law- 
giver, Manu : “Receive some good knowledge even from 
the low born and even from the man of lowest birth, 
learn by service the road to heaven.” We, therefore, as 
true children of Manu must obey his commands and be 
ready to learn the lessons of his life or the life hereafter 
from any one who can teach us. At the same time we 
must not forget that v/e have also to teach a great lesson 
to the world. We cannot do without the world outside 
India: it was our foolishness that we thought we could 
and we have paid the penalty by about a thousand years 
of slavery. That we did not go out to compare things 
with other nations, did not mark the workings that 
have been all around us, has been the one great 
cause of this degradation of the Indian mind. We 
have paid the penalty ; let us do it no m,ore. All 
such foolish ideas that Indians must not go out of 
India are childish. They must be knocked on the 
head ; the more you go out and travel among the nations 
of the world, the better for you and for your country. If 

* From the lecture on “ The Work before Ua” delivered in 
Madras. 
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you had done that for hundreds of years past you would 
not be here to-day at the feet of every country that wants 
:to rule India. The first manifest elOfeet of life is expan- 
sion. You must expand if you want to live, The moment 
you have ceased to expand death is upon you, danger is 
ahead. I went to America and Europe to which you so 
kindly allude ; I had to go because that is the first sign of ' 
the revival of national life, expansion. This national 
reviving life, expanding inside, threw me off and thousands 
Avill be thrown off in that way. Mark my words, it has got 
to come if this nation lives at all. This expansion, there- 
fore, is the greatest of signs of the revival of national life, 
and through this expansion our quota of offering to the 
general mass of human knowledge, our part of the general 
upheaval of the world, is going out to the eternal world. 
Again, this is not a new thing. Those of you who think 
■that the Hindus have been always confined within the four 
walls of their country through all ages are entirely mis- 
taken ; they have not studied the whole books, they have 
not studied the history of the race aright. 

I am an imaginative man, and my idea is the conquest 
of the whole world by the Hindu race, There have been 
great conquering races in the world. We also have been 
great conquerers. The story of our conquest has been 
■described by the great Emperor of India, Asoka, as the 
conquest of religion and of spirituality. Once more the 
world must be conquered by India. This is the dream of 
my life, and I wish that each one of you who hears me to- 
day, will have the same dream in your minds, and stop not 
till you have realised the dream. They will tell you every 
day that we had better look to our own homes first, then 
go to work outside. But I will tell you in plain language 
that you work best when you work for others. The best 
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work that you ev^r did for yourself was when you worked 
for others, try to disseminate your ideas in foreign langu- 
ages, beyond the seas, and this very meeting is proof how 
that is helping your own country, the attempt to enlighten 
other countries with your thoughts. One fourth of the 
effect that has been produced in this country by my going- 
to England and America would not have been produced had 
I confined my ideas only to India. This is the great ideal 
before us, and everyone must be ready for it, the conquest 
of the whole world by India is nothing less than that, and 
we must all gat ready for it, strain every nerve for it. Let 
foreigners come and fiood the land with their armies, never 
mind. Up India, and conquer the world with your spiri- 
tuality ! Aye, as has been declared on this soil, first, love 
must conquer hatred, hatred cannot conquer itselL 
Materialism and all its miseries can never be conquered by 
materialism. Armies when they attempt to conquer 
armies only multiply and make brutes of humanity. Spiri- 
tuality must conquer the West. Slowly they are finding 
it out that what they want is spirituality to preserve them 
as nations. They are waiting for it, they are eager for it. 
Where is the supply to come from ? Where are the men 
ready to go out to every country in the world with the 
messages of the great sages of India ? Where are the men 
who are ready to sacrifice everything so that this me.ssag8 
shall reach every corner of the world ? Such heroes are 
wanted to help the spread of truth. Such heroic workers 
are wanted to go abroad and help to disseminate the great 
truth of the Yedanta. The world wants it ; without it the 
world will be destroyed. The whole of the Western world 
is on a volcano which may burst to-morrow, go to pieces 
to-morrow. They have searched every corner of the world 
and have found no respite. They have drunk deep of the 
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cup of pleasure and found ifc vanity. Now is the time tO' 
work for India’s spiritual ideas penetrating deep into the 
West. Therefore, you young men of Madras, I specially 
ask you to remember this, we must go out, we must con- 
quer the world through our spirituality and philosophy. 
There is no other alternative ; we must do it or die. The 
only condition of national life, of awakened and vigorous 
national life is the conquest of the world by Indian 
thought. 

You hear of claims made by every one of the different 
religions as being the universal religion of the world. Let 
me tell you, in the first place, that perhaps there never 
will be such a thing, but if there is a religion which can 
lay that claim, it is only ours and none else, because every 
other religion depends on some person or persons, All the- 
other religions have been built round the life of what they 
think a historical man and what they think the strength 
of religion is really the weakness ; for, smash the histori- 
cality of the man and the whole building tumbles to the 
ground. Half the lives of these great centres of religions 
have been broken into piece.c, and the other half doubted' 
very seriously. As such, every tiuth that had its only 
sanction in their words vanishes into air again. But the- 
truths of our religion, although we have persons by the- 
bushelful, do not depend on them. The glory of Krishna 
is not that He was Krishna, but that He was the great 
teacher of Vedanta. If He had not been, His name would 
have died out of India as the name Buddha has. Thus, 
our allegiance is to 'the principle always and not to the- 
persons. Persona are but the embodiments, the illustra- 
tions of the principles. If the principles are there, th e- 

persons will come by the thousands and millions. If tho 
43 
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principle is safe, persons'and Buddhas by the hundreds 
and thousands will be born. But if the principle is lost 
and forgotten and the whole of national life tries to cling 
round a so-called historical person, woe unto that religion, 
danger unto that religion. Oars is the onl}^ religion, there- 
fore, that does not depend on a person or persons ; it is 
based upon principles. 



THE HIMALAYAS/'-- 


^ I is the land of dreams of our fathers, in which 

1 was born Parvafci, the mother of India. This is 
the holy land, where every ardent soul in India wants to 
come at the end of its life and to close the last chapter 
of its mortal career. There on the tops of the mountains 
of this blessed land, in the depths of its caves, on the 
banks of its rushing torrents, have been thought out the 
most wonderful thoughts, a little bit of which has drawn 
:S0 much admiration even from foreigners, and which have 
been pronounced by the most competent of judges to be 
incomparable. This is the land in which, since my very 
-childhood, I have been dreaming of passing my life, 
and, as all of you are aware, I have attempted again and 
again to live here for ever, and, although the time was not 
ripe, and I had work to do and was whirled outside of this 
holy place, yet it is the hope of my life to end my days 
-somowhere in this father of mountains, where Rishis lived, 
where philosophy was born. Perhaps, my friends, I shall 
not be able to do it in the same way that it was my 
-plan before — that silence, that unknownness, yet I 

sincerely pray and hope, and almost believe, my 
last days will be here of all places on earth. Inhabitants 
of this holy land, accept my gratitude for the kind 
praise that has fallen from you for my little work 
•in the West. Bat, at the same time, my mind does not 
want to speak of these works, either in the East or in the 

‘ ’-^5* From the Reply to the Address of Welcome presented at 
Almora after the Swami’a return from America, 
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West. As peak after peak of this father of mountains- 
began to appear before my sight, all those propensities to 
work, that ferment that had been going on in my brain 
for years seemed to quiet down, and instead of talking 
about what had been done, and what was going to be done, 
the miod reverted to that one eternal theme which the 
Himalayas always teach us, that one theme which is 
reverberating in the very atmosphere of the place, that one 
theme the murmur of whose dreams 1 hear, the one thing 
that I hear in the rushing whirlpools of its rivers — renun- 
ciation : '^Sarvamhosti hhaycmwitaon hhuvikrmam hair ay y a 
mevabhayam — every thing in this life is fraught with fear. 
It is renunciation that makes one fearless.” Yes, this is 
the land of renunciation. The time will not permit me, 
and the circumstances are not proper, to speak to you fully. 

I shall have to conclude, therefore, by pointing out to you 
that these Himalayas stand for that renunciation, and the 
grand lesson we shall ever teach unto humanity will be^ 
renunciation. As our forefathers used to be attracted to- 
wards the latter days of their lives, so strong souls from 
all quarters of this earth, in time to come, will be attract- 
ed to this father of mountains, when all this fight between- 
sects, and all those differences in dogmas, will not be- 
remembered any more, and quarrels between your religion 
and my religion will have vanished altogether, when man- 
kind will understand that there is but one eternal religion 
and that is the perception of the Divine within, and the- 
rest is mere froth ; such ardent souls will come here 
knowing that the world is but vanity of vanities, know- 
ing that everything is useless except the worship of the 
Tiord and the Lord alone. Eriends, you have been very 
kind to allude to one idea I have yet in my brain, to 
start a centre in the Himalayas and, perhaps^ I have- 
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•sufficiently explained myself why it should be so, why, 
above all this is the spot which I want to select as one of 
the great centres to teach this universal religion. These 
.mountains are associated with the best memories of our 
u’ace, if these Himalayas are taken away from the history 
of religious India, there will be very little left behind. 
Here, therefore, must be one of those centres, not merely 
of activity, but more of calmness, of meditation and of 
^peace, and I hope some day to realise it. 



DR. PAUL DEUSSEN.-'^^ 


ORB than a dacadG has passed since a young GernoaiLi 
student, one of the eight children of a not very 
well-to-do clergyman, heard on a certain day Professor 
Lassen lecturing on a language and literature new — very 
new even at that time — to European scholars, namely’ 
Sanskrit. The lectures were of course free ; for even now 
it is impossible for any one in any European XJniversity^ to- 
make a living by teaching Sanskrit unless indeed the Uni- 
versity backs him. 

Lassen was almost the last of that heroic band of 
German scholars (for, heroic certainly they were — what 
interest except their pure and unselfish love of knowledge 
could German scholars have had at that time in Indian 
literature ?), the pioneers of Sanskrit scholarship in 
Germany. The veteran Professor was expounding a chapter 
Sakuntala ; and on that day there was no one there 
more eagerly and attentively listening to Lassen’s exposi- 
tion than our young student. The subject-matter of the 
^^xposition was of course interesting and wonderful, but 
more wonderful was that strange language, the strange 
sounds of which, although uttered with all those difficult 
peculiarities that Sanskrit consonants are subjectcfH to in 
the mouths of unaccustomed Europeans, had a strange fas- 
cination for him. He came to his lodgings, but that night 
sleep could not make him oblivious of what he had heard. 
A glimpse of a hitherto unknown land had been given to 
bim, a land far more gorgeous in its colour than any he 

" Reprinted from the Brahmavadin,’'^ 1896, 
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had yet seen, and having a power of fasciraticn never yet 
esperienced by his young and ardent soul. 

Naturally, his friends were arxicusly locking forward 
to the ripening of his brilliant parts, and expected that be 
would soon enter a learned profession which might bring 
him respect, fame, and above all, the convenience and the 
decency of a good pay. But then there was this Sanskrit, 
The vast majority of European ecbolais hod not even heard 
of it then; as for making it pay — I have already said that 
such a thing is impossible even now. 'Yet his desire to 
learn it was strong. It has unfortunately become bard for 
us, modern Indians, to understand how it could be like- 
that ; nevertheless, there are to be met with in Benares- 
and Nadya and other places even now some old as v/ell as 
young persons among our Pandits^ and mostly among the 
Semyasins, who are mad with this kind of thirst for knov?- 
ledge for its own sake. Students, not placed in the midst 
of luxurious surroundings and materials of the modern 
Europeanised Hindu, and wdth a thousand times less facili- 
ties for study pouring over manuscripts in the flickei’ing 
light of an oil-lamp night after night, which alone would 
have been enough to completely destroy the eyesight of 
students of any other nation ; travelling on foot hundreds 
of miles, begging their way all along, in search of a rare 
manuscript or a noted teacher ; and wonderfully con- 
centrating all the energy of their body and mind upon 
their one object of study, year in and year out till 
the hair turns grey and the infirmity of age over- 
takes them ; — such students have not, through God’s 
mercy, as yet disappeared altogether from our country, 
\Vhatever India now has as a proud poesession has been 
undeniably the result of such labour on the part of her 
worthy sons in dajs gone by; and the truth of this re- 
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•mark will become at once evident on comparing the depth 
and solidity as well as the unselfishness and the earnest- 
ness of purpose of India’s ancient scholarship with the 
results attained by our modern Indian Universities. 
Unselfish and genuine zeal for real scholarship and honest, 
earnest thought must again become dominant in the life of 
our countrymen, if they are ever to rise to occupy among 
'nations a rank worthy of their own historic past. It is 
"this kind of desire for knowledge which has made Germany 
•what she is now — ^nne of the foremost, if not the foremost, 
•among the nations of the world. 

Yes, the desire to learn S-anskrit was strong in the 
hearts of this German student. It was a long uphill 
work — this learning of Sanskrit ; with him too it was the 
•same world old story of successful scholars and their hard 
work, their privations and their indomitable energy — and 
also the glorious conclusion of a really heroic achievement, 
Ue thus achieved success ; and now — not only Europe but 
:all India knows this man, Paul D^.-'Ussen, who is the Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Kiel. I have seen 
Professors of Sanskrit in America and in Europe. Some of 
them are very sympathetic towards Yedantic thought. I 
admire their intellectual acumen and tbeh’ lives of unselfish 
labour. But Paul Deussen — or, as he prefers to bo 
■called in ‘Sanskrit, Devn, Sena — and the veteran Max 
Muller have impressed me as being the truest friends of 
India and Indian thought. It will always be among tho 
■most pleasing episodes in my life — my first visit to this 
•ardent Yedantist at Kiel, his gentle wife who travelled 
with him to India, and his little daughter, the darling of 
his heart — and our travelling together through Germany 
•and Holland to London and the pleasant meetings we had 
un and about London. 
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The earliest school of Sauskritists in Europe entered 
'into the study of Sanskrit with more imagination than 
■ critical ability, They knew a little, espected much from 
that little, and often tried to make too much of what little 

• they knew. Then in those days even such vagaries as the 

• estimation of Sahuntula as forming the high watermark of 
Indian philosophy were not altogether unknown. These' 
•were naturally followed by a reactionary band of superficial 
critics more than real schools of any kind, who knew little 
or nothing of Sanskrit, expected nothing from Sanskrit 
•studies, and ridiculed everything from the Eist. While 
criticising the unsound imaginativeness of the early school 

'to whom everything in Indian literature was rose and 
musk, these, in their return, went into speculations which, 
to say the least, were equally highly unsound and indeed 
very venturesome. And their boldness was very naturally 
helped by the fact that these over-hasty and uns} mpathetic 
scholars and critics were addressing an audience vhose 
entire qualification for pronouncing any judgment in the 
matter was their absolute ignorance of Sanskrit, What a 
medley of results from such critical scholarship ? Suddenly 
on one fine morning, the poor Hindu woke up to find that 
everything that was his was gone ; one strange race had 
: snatched away from him his arts, another his architecture, 
and a third whatever there was of his ancient sciences ; 
why, even his religion w'as not his own ? yes — that too 
bad migrated into India in the wake of a Peblevi cross of 
•.stone ! ! After a feverish period of a Peblevi treading- 
,on-each-other's-toGs of original research a better state of 
things has dawned, Jt has now been found out that mere 
adventure without some amount of the capital of real 
-scholarship produces nothing but ridiculous failure even in 
“the business of Oriental- research, and that the traditions in 
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India are not to be rejected with supercilious contempt as' 

there is really more in them than most people ever dream- 
of. 

There is now coming into existence in Europe a new 
» type of Sanskrit scholars, reverential, sympathetic, and' 
learned— reverential because they .are a better stamp of 
men, and sympathetio because they are learned. And the- 
link which connects the new portion of the chain with the^ 
old one is of course our Max Muller. We Hindus certainly 
owe more to him than to any other Sanskrit scholar in the- 
West, and I am simply astonished when I think of the 
gigantic task which he, in his enthusiasm, undertook as a 
3’oung man and brought to a succeasful conclusion in his 
old age. Think of this man without any help, pouring 
over old manuscripts, hardly legible to the Hindus them- 
selves and in a language to acquire which takes a life-time 
even in India — without even the help of any needy 
Pandit. 

If Max Muller is thus the old pioneer of the 
new movement, Deussen is certainly one of its younger 
advanced guard. Philological interest had hidden long 
from view the gems of thought and spirituality to be 
found in the mine of our ancient scriptures. Max Muller 
brought out a few of them and exhibited them to the- 
public gaze, compellizig attention to them by means of 
his authority as the foremost philologist. Deussen, 
unhampered by any philological learnings and pc'isessing 
the training of a philosopher singularlj^ well versed in 
the speculations of ancient Greece and modern Germany,, 
took up the one and plunged boldly into the metaphysical 
depths of Upanishads^ found them to be fully safe and 
satisfying, and then — equally boldly — declared the fact- 
before the whole world. Deussen is certainly the freest'- 
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among scholars in fehe expression of his opinion about the 
Fedanta. He never stops to think about the “ What they 
would say” of the vast majority of scholars. We indeed 
require bold men to tell us bold words about truth in this 
world ; and nowhere is this more true now than in Europe 
where, through the fear of social opinion and such other 
causes, there has been enough, in all conscience, of the 
whitewashing and apologising attitude among scholars 
towards creeds and customs, which, in all probability, not 
many among them really believe in. The greater is the 
glory therefore to Max Muller and to Deussen for their 
bold and open advocacy of truth ! May they be as bold in 
, showing to us our defects, the later corruptions in our 
thought-systems in India, especially in their application to 
our social needs. J ust now we very much require the 
help of such genuine friends as these to check the grow- 
ing virulence of the disease, very prevalent in India, of 
running either to the one extreme of slavish panygerists 
who cling to village superstition as the innermost essence 
of Sastras or to the other extreme of demoniacal denoun- 
cers who see no good in us and in our history, and will* 
if they can, at once dynamite all the social and spiritual 
organisacion of our ancient land of religion and philosophy. 



MAX MULLER— A VEDANTIST 


S WAMI Vivekananda, writing to the Brahmavadin 
about his visit to Professor Max Muller, said among 
other things ; — 

What an extraordinary man is Prof. Max Muller ! 
He was first induced to enquire about the power behind, 
which led to the sudden and momentous changes in the life 
of the lato Keshava Chandra Sen ; and since then he has 
been an earnest student and admirer of the life and teach- 
ings of Sri Ramakrishna. “ Ramakrishna is worshipped 
by thousands to-day, Professor,” I said. “ To whom else 
shall worship be accorded, if not to such?” was the answer. 
The Professor was kindness itself ; he asked Mr. Sturdy 
and myself to lunch with him and showed us several 
Colleges in Oxford and the Bodleian Library. He also 
accompanied us to the railway station ; and all this he 
did because, as he said, “ It is not everyday one meets a 
disciple of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa.” That was really 
a revelation to me. That nice little house in its setting of 
a beautiful garden, the silver-headed sage, with a face calm 
and benign, and a forehead smooth as a child’s in spite of 
seventy winters and every line in that face speaking of a 
deep seated mine of spirituality somewhere behi’^id ; that 
noble wife, the helpmate of his life through his long and 
arduous task of exciting interest, over-riding opposition and 
contempt, and at last creating a respect for the thoughts 
of the sages of ancient India — the trees, the flowers, the 
calmness, and clear sky — all these sent me back inimagina- 
"tion to the glorious days of ancient India, the days of our 
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BraJimarishis and Rajariskis, the days of the great Vana- 
prasthas, the days of Arundhatis and Yasishtas. 

It was neither the Philologist nor the Scholar that I 
saw, but asoul that is every day realising its oneness with 
the a heart that is every moment expanding to 

reach oneness with the universal. Where others lose them- 
selves in the desert of dry details, he has struck a well of 
life. Indeed his heart-beats have caught the rhythm of 

the Upanishads. “ Know thyself and leave off all other 
talk.” 

Although a world-moving scholar and philosopher, his 
learning and philosophy have only led him higher and 
higher to the realisation of the spirit: bis lower knowledge 
has, indeed, helped him to reach the higher. Tnis is real 
learning. Knowledge gives rise to humility. Of what 
use is knowledge if it does not show us the way to the 
highest ? 

And what love he bears towards India ! I wish I had 
a hundredth part of that love for my own motherland. An 
extra-ordinary and at the same time intensely active mind 
has lived and moved in the world of Indian thought for 
fifty years or more, and watched the sharp interchange of 
light and shade in the interminable forest of Sanskrit 
literature with keen interest and heart-felt love, till they 

have all sunk into his whole soul and coloured his whole 
being. 

Max Muller is a Yedantist of Yedantists. He has, 
indeed, caught the real soul of the melody of the Yedanta 

in the midst of all its settings of harmonies or discords 

the one light that lightens up the sects and creeds of the 
world, the Yedanta, the one principle of which all religions 
are only applications. And what was Ramakriehna Para- 
mahamsa ? The practical demonstration of this ancient 
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principle, embodiment of India that is past, and fore- 
shadowing of the India that is to be, the bearer of spiritual 
light unto nations. ‘The jeweller alone can understand thf/J 
worth of jewels this is an old proverb. Is it a wonder 
that this Western sage does study and appreciate every 
new star in the firmament of Indian thoughts before even 
the Indians themselves realise its magnitude? 

“When are you coming to India? Ev^ery heart there 
would welcome one who has done so much to place the 
thoughts of their ancestors in the true light,” I said. 
The face of the aged sage brightened up — there was almost 
a tear in his eye, a gentle nodding of the head ; an'd slowly 
the words came out : ‘*I would not return then, you would 
have to cremate me there.” Further question seemed an 
unwarrantable intrusion into realms wherein are stored the 
holy secrets of man’s heart. 

Who knows but that it was what the Poet has said : — 
“He remembers with his mind the friendship of 
former births, firmly rooted in his heart.” 

His life has been a blessing to the world : may it be 
many, many years more, before he changes the present 
-^.plane of his existence. 



LETTER TO SISTER NIVEDITA. 


WAMI Vivekananda addressed the following letter to 

Miss Noble, from Almora on the 29th July, 1897, in 
reply to her note informing him that she was determined 
to come to India and see things with her own e\es : — 

Let me tell you frankly that I am now convinced 
that you have a great future in the work for India. What 
was wanted was not a man but a woman ; a, real lioness, to 
work for the Indians, women specially. 

India cannot yet produce great women, she must 
borrow them from other nations. Your education, sincerity, 
purity, immense love, determination and above all, the 
Celtic blood make you just the woma,n wanted. 

Yet the difficulties are many. You cannot form any 
idea of the misery, the superstition, and the slavery that 
■are here. You will be in the midst of a mass of half- 
naked men and wom.en with quaint ideas of caste and 
isolation, shunning the white skin through fear or hatred 
and hated by them intensely. On the other hand, you will 
be looked upon by the white as a crank and every one of 
your movements will be watched with suspicion. 

Then the climate is fearfully hot ; our winter in most 
•places being like your summer, and in the south it is always 
blazing. 

Not one European comfort is to be had in places out 
of the cities. If in spite of all this you dare venture into 
the work, you are welcome, hundred times welcome. As 
for me, I am nobody here as elsewhere, but what little in- 
ffiuence I have shall be devoted to your service. 
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You must think well before you plunge in, and after- 
work, if you fail in this or get disgusted, on my part 1 
promise you I will stand hy you unto death vfhsWi&Y yoM 

\ 

work for India or not, whether you give up Yedanta or 
remain in it. “The tusks of the elephant come out but 
never go back — so are the words of a man never retract- 
ed. I promise you that. Again I must give you a bit of 
warning. You must stand on your own feet and not be- 
under the wings of anybody else. 



SPIRITUAL THOUGHTS OF INDIA 
IN ENGLAND 


^ II ■^HE following is a lecture delivered by the S warn i in- 
introducing Miss Margaret Noble at a meeting at 
the Calcutta Star Theatre oa Friday, the 11th March 
1898 

Ladies and Gentlemen : — When I was travelline^ 
through the F-Hstern parts of Asia one thing specially 
struck me that is, the prevalence of Indian spiritual 
thought in Eastern Asiatic countries. You may imagine 
the surprise with which I noticed written on the walls of 
Chinese and Japanese temples our celebrated symbols 
Namo^ and possibly it will please you all the more to know 
that they are all in Bengali characters even in the present- 
day, standing as a monument of missionary energy and 
zeal displayed by our fore-fathers of Bengal. (Cheers). 

Apart from these Asiatic countries the work of India's 
spiritual thoughts is so widespread and clear that even in 
Western countries, going deep below the surLce, I found' 
traces of the same influence still present. It has now- 
become an historical fact that the spiritual ideas of the- 
Indian people travelled towards both the East and the- 
West in days gone-by. Everybody knows now how much- 
the world owes to India spiritually, and what a potent- 
factor in the present and the pist of humanity have been 
the spiritual poweis of India. These have taken place in 
the past. 1 find another most remarkable phenomenon, 
and that is, that the most stupendous powers of civilization- 

and progress towards humanity and social progress have' 
44 
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'been efifected by that one wonderful race — I mean the 
Anglo-Saxon. I may go farther and tell you that had it 
not been for the power of the Anglo Saxons, we would not 
have met here to-day to discuss as we do" the influences of 
•our Indian spiritual thoughts. And coming towards our 
own country, coming frona the West to the East, I find the 
same Anglo- Sixon powers working here with all their 
defects and peculiarl)^ characteristic good features, to see 
that at last the grand result is achieved. The British 
idea of expansion and progress is forcing us up, and let us 
remember that the civilization of the West has been drawn 
from the fountain of the Greeks, and that the great idea of 
Greek civilizition is that of ex])ression. In India, thinh 

but unfortunately sometimes we think so deep that there 

is no power left for expression. Gradually, therefore, it came 
to pass that our force of expression did not manifest itself 
before the world, and what is the result of that ? The result 
is this — wo worked to hide everything we had. It began 
first with individuals as a faculty of biding, and it ended by 
becoming a national habit of hiding — there isisuch lack of 
power of expression with us that we are now considered a 
dead nation. Without expression, how can we live ! The 
backbone of Western civilization is “expansion and expres- 
sion.” This side of the work of the Anglo-Saxon race in 
India to which I draw your attention is calculated to rouse 
our nation once more to express itself — and is exciting it to 
bring out its hidden treasures before the world Jby using 
■the means of communication provided by the same mighty 
race. The Anglo-Saxons have created a future for India and 
the space through which our ancestral ideas are now ranging 
is simply phenomenal. Aye, what great facilities had our 
iorefathers when they delivered their messages of truth', and 
salvation? Aye, how did the great Buddha preach the 
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•noble docbriae of universal brotherhood ? Thera were even 
uhea great facilities here in our beloved India for the 
attainment of real ha-ppiness, and we could easily send out 
ideas from one end of the world to the other, and now we 
■h'ive reached the Anglo-Sixon race This is the kind of 
inter iction now going on, and we find that our message is 
heard, and not only heard but is being responded to 
(cheers). Already England has given us some of her great 
intellects to help us in our mission, (cheers.) Every one has 
heard and is perhaps familiar with my friend, Miss Muller, 
who is now here on this platform. (Loud applause.) This 
lady, born of a very respectable family and well educated, 
has given her whole life to us out of love for India, and 
has made India h?jr home and her family. Every one of 
you is familiar with the name of that noble and distinguish- 
ed Irish woman who has also given her whole life to 
work for the good of India and India’s regeneration. I 
•mean Mrs. B8.sant. (Loud Cheers). To-day, gentlemen, 
you meet on this platform two ladies from America who 
■have the same mission in their heart; and I can assure 
you that they also are willing to give av/ay their lives to 
•do the least good to our poor country. (Cheers). Gentle- 
men, I take this public opportunity of reminding you of 
the iiaaie of one great countryman of ours — one who has 
seen England and America, one in whom I have great con- 
•fidence, and whom I respect and love much, and who 
would have been present here but for an engagement in the 
•up-country— a man who is really an intellectual giant, 

working steadily and silently for the good of our country 

a man of intense spirituality — I mean Mr. Mohini Mohuh 
-Chatterji. (Cheers). And now England has sent us 
another gift in Miss Margaret Noble, from whom we 
• expect much ; and without words any more of mine I 
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introduce to you Miss Noble, whom you shall hear im- 
mediately, (Cheers.) 

The Swami rose amidst loud and continued cheers and^ 
said : — I have only a few words to bay. We have had an^ 
idea, gentlemen, just now that we, Indians, can do- 
something and amongst ithe Indians we Bengalis may' 
laugh at this idea, but I do not ; and my mission in life is 
to rouse struggle in you. Whether you are an Advaitin,. 
whether you are a qualified Monist or Dualist, it does not 
matter much. But let me draw your attention to one' 
thing which unfortunately we have always forgotten.. 
That is, I say, ‘ Oh man, have faith in yourself, and that 
is the way by which we can have faith in God. Oh man,, 
w'hether you are an Advaitist or a Dualist, whether you 
are a believer in the system of Yoga or believer in Sankara- 
charya, whether you area follower of Vyasa or Yisvamitra^ 
it does not matter much,” But the thing is that on this- 
point Indian thought diflTers from that of all the rest of the- 
world, (Cheers). Let us remember for a moment that,, 
whereas in every other religion pnd in every other country 
the power of the soul is entirely ignored — the soul is almost 
a zero, powerless, weak, and dead, we in India consider the- 
soul to be eternal, and bold that it will remain perfect 
through all eternity. 

tif vr? ^ 

Remember your great mission in life. We Indians,, 
and specially those of Bengal, have been invad'id by a 
vast amount of foreign ideas that are eating into the very 
vitals of our national religion. Why are we so backward 
now-a-days ? Why are the mnety-nine per cent, of us^ 
made up of entirely foreign elements and ideas ? This has' 
to be thrown out if we want to rise in the scale of nations,. 
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W0 want to rise we must also remember that we have 
many things to learn from the West. We must learn 
from the West her arts and her sciences. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, from the West we have to learn the sciences of 
physical nature, while on the other hand the West has to 
come to us to learn and assimilate religion and spiritual 
knowledge. We Hindus must believe that we are the 
•teachers of the world. Gentlemen, we have been clamour- 
ing here for’ getting political rights and many other such 
things. Very well ; rights and privileges and other things 
•can only come through friendship, and friendship can only 
■be expected between two equals. When one of the parties 
is always a beggar, what fi’iend ship can there be? It is all 
•very well to speak so, but I say that without mutual co- 
operation we can never make ourselves strong men. So, I 
must call upon you to go out to England and America, not 
as beggars but as teachers of religion. The law of exchange 
must be applied to the best part of our power. If we 
'have to learn from them the ways and methods of making 
ourselves happy in this life, why in return, should we not 
give them the methods aud ways that would make them 
happy for all eternity ? Work above all for the good of 
humanity. Give up the so-called boast of your narrow 
orthodox life. Death is waiting for every one, and mark 
you this — the most marvellous historical fact that all the 
nations of the world have to sit down patiently at the feet 
-of India to learn the eternal truths embodied in her 
literature, India dies not. China dies not. Japan dies 
not. Therefore, we must always remember the backbone of 
our spirituality, and to do that we must have a guide who 
will show the path to us, that path about which I am 
talking just now. If any of you, gentlemen, do not believe 
•nt, if there be a Hindu boy amongst us who is not ready to 
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believe that his religion has spirituality, I do not call him- 
a Hindu, I remember in one of the villages of Kashmere^. 
while talking to an old Mahumedan lady, I asked her in a 
mild tone, “what religion is yours”? She replied in her- 
own language, “Praise the Lord ! By the mercy of God h- 
am a Mussulman.” And then I asked a Hindu, “What is- 
your religion? ” He only replied — “I am a -Hindu.” (cheers),. 
I remember that grand word of the Katha JJpanishad — 
“ Sraddha " or marvellous faith. An instance of sraddJm 
can be found in the life of achikeias. To preach the- 
doctrine of sraddha or genuine faith is the mission of my 
life. Let me repeat unto you that this faith is one of the- 
potent factors of humanity, and of all religions. Pirsfy 
have faith in yourself, knowing that one may be consider- 
ed a little bubble and another may be mountain-high, but 
behind both the bubble and the mountain-high, there is the 
infinite ocean. Therefore, there is hope for every one»- 
There is salvation for everyone. Every one must sooner- 
or later get rid of the bonds of Maya, This is the first- 
thing. Infinite hope begets infinite aspiration. If that- 
faith comes to us, it will bring back our national life to the* 
days of Vyasa and Arjuna — the days when all our sub- 
lime doctrines of humanity were preached. To-day we are- 
far behind-band in spiritual insight and spiritual thoughts. 
India has plenty of spirituality, so much so that her spiri- 
tual greatness has made India the greatest nation of the- 
existing races of the world ; and if traditions and jbopes are- 
to be believed, these days will come back once more to us,, 
and that depends upon you. (Cheers.) You, young men of 
Bengal, do not look up to the rich and great men who- 
have money. The poor did all the great and gigan- 
tic work of the world. (Cheers). You, poor men 
of Bengal, come up you can do everything, (Cheers)) 
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Many will follow your example, poor though you are.. 
Be steady, and above all be pure and sincere to the- 
very- backbone. Have faith in your destiny. (Cheers ). 
You, young men of Bengal, are to work out the salvation, 
of India. Mark that, whether you believe it or not. Do. 
not think that it will be done to-day or to-morrow; I be- 
lieve in it as I believe in my own body and my own soul 
(Cheers). Therefore, my heart goes to 3 on, young men of 
Bengal. (Loud laughter). It depends upon you who 
have no money ; because you are poor, therefore, you will 
work. Because you have nothing, therefore, 3 ou Avill be 
sincere. Because you .are sincere, you will be ready to 
renounce all. That is what lam just now telling you. 
Once more I repeat this to you. This is your mission in 
life, this is my mission in life. X do not care what philo- 
sophy you would take up : only I am ready to prove here 
that throughout the whole of India, there runs a mutual 
and cordial string of eternal faith in the perfection of 
humanity, and I believe in it m3 self. A.nd let that faith 
be spread over the whole land. 



AN APPEAL TO INDIANS.* 


ITT has been said before that India is slowly awakening 

through her friction with the outside nations ; and as 
the result of this little awakening is the appearance, to a 
■certain extent, of free and independent thought in modern 
India. Oa one side is modern Western science dazzling 
the eyes with the brilliancy of myriad suns and driving in 
the chariot of hard and-fast facts collected by the applica- 
tion of tangible powers direct in their incision : on the 
other are the hopeful and strengthening traditions of her 
•ancient forefathers in the days when she was at the zenith 
■of her glory — traditions that have been brought out of the 
pagos of her history by the sage of her own land and out- 
side, that run for numberless jears and centuries through 
her every vein with the quickening of life drawn from uni- 
versal love — traditions thit reveal unsurpassed valour, 
superhuman genius, and supreme spirituality, which are 
the envy of the gods — these insp’re her with future hopes. 
On one side rank roaterialism, plenitude of fortune, accu- 
mulation of g'gantic power and intense sense-pursuits, 
have through foreign literatine caused a tremendous 
stir; on the other, through the confounding din of all these 
discordant sounds, she hears in low, yet unmistakable, 
accents the heart-rending cries of her ancient gods, cutting 
her to the quick. There lie before her various strange 
luxuries introduced from the West — celestial drinks, 
■costly well-served food, splendid apparel, magnificent 

* Extract from an English translation of a Bengali contri- 
bution to the lldbhodana. 
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3)laces, new modes of conveyance — new manners, new 
fashions, dressed in which moves about the well- 
educated girl in shameless freedom — all these are 
arousing unfelt desires in her ; again the scene changes and 
in its place appear with stern presence Sita, Savitri, austere 
religious vows, fastings, the sage’s recluse, the orange garb 
of the semi- naked, homeless Sannyasin, Samadhi and the, 
search after the Self. On one side in the independence is 
Western societies based on self-interest ; on the other is 
the extreme self-sacrifice of the Aryan society. In this 
violent conflict, is it strange that Indian society should be 
tossed up and down ? Of the West, the goal is individual 
independence; the language — mono37.making education: the 
means — politics; of India, the goal is — Mukti; the language — 
the Veda ; the means — renunciation, For a time Modern 
India thinks, f.s it were — “ I am running this wordly life 
of mine in vain expectation of uncertain spiritual welfare 
hereafter, which has spread its fascination over me ; and 
again, lo! ?pd!-bound she listens: “Here, in this world 
of death and change, 0 man, where is thy happiness?” 

On one side the New India is saying : “We should 
have full freedom in the selection of husband and wife ; be- 
cause the marriage in which are involved the happiness and 
misery of all our future life, we must have the right to de- 
termine according to our own freewill.” On the other hand 
Old India is dictating: “Marriage is not for sense enjoyment 
but to perpetuate the race. This is the Indian conception 
of marriage. By the producing of children, you are con- 
tributing to, and are responsible for, the future good or 
evil of the society. Hence, society has the right to dictate 
whom you-shall marry and whom you shall not. That 
form of marriage obtains in society, which is conducive 
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most fco its well-beiDg ; do you give up your desire of indi“- 
vidual pleasure for the good of the many ?” 

On one side, New India is saying : “ If we only adopt • 
Western ideas, Western language. Western food. Western 
dress and Western manners, we shall be as strong and: 
powerful as the Western Nations ; ” on the other. Old India, 
is saying, “ Fools ,! by imitation, other’s ideas never be- 
come one’s own — nothing, unless earned, is your own,. 
Does the ass in the lion’s skin become the lion?” 

On one side New India is saying : “ What the West- 
ern nations do are surely good, otherwise how did they 
become so great ?” On the other side Old India is saying 
“ The flash of lightning is intensely bright, but only for a 
moment ; look out, boys, it is dazzling your eyes. Be- 
ware!” 

Have we not then to learn anything from the West ?:' 
Must we not needs try and exert ourselves for better 
things. Are we perfect ? Is our society entirely spotiefs,. 
without any flaw ? There are many things to learn, we 
must struggle for new and higher things till we 
die — struggle is the end of human life. Sri Ramakrishna. 
used to say : Fata din hanchi, tata din sihhi — “As long 
as I live, so long I learn.” That man or that society 
which has nothing to learn is already in the jaws of death. 
Yes, learn we must many things from the West — but tbere- 
are fears as well. 

A cortairi young man of little understanding used- 
always to blame Hindu Shastras before Sri Ramakrishna. 
One day he praised the Bhagavad Gita, on which SriHama- 
krishna said : “ Methinks some European pandit has prais- 
ed the Gita, and so he has also followed suit.” 

O India ! this is )our terrible danger. The spell of 
imitating the West is getting such a stronghold upon jou.^i 
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that what is good or what is bad, is no Tonger decided by 
reason, judgment, discrimination, or reference to the- 
Shastras. Whatever ideas, whatever manners the white 
men praise or like, are good ; whatever things they dislike- 
or censure are bad ! Alas ! What can be a more tangible 
proof of foolishness than this ? 

The Western ladies move freely everywhere — therer 
fore that is good ; they choose for themselves their 
husbands — therefore that is the highest step of advance- 
ment ; the Westerners disapprove of our dress, decoration, 
food and ways of living — therefore they must be very bad ; 
the Westerners condemn image worship as sinful surely — 

then image- worship is the greatest sin, there is no doubt 
of it ! 

The Westerners say that v/orshipping a single deity is 
fruitful of the highest spiritual good — therefore let us- 
throw our gods and goddesses into the river Ganges ! The 
Westerners hold caste distinctions to be obnoxious — there- 
fore, let all the different castes be jumbled into one ! The 
AVesterners say that child-marriage is the root of all evils 
— therefore that is also very bad, of a certainty it is. 

We are not discussing here whether these customS' 
deserve countenance or rejection ; but if the mere dis- 
approval of the Westerners be the measure of the abomin- 
ableness of our manners and customs, then it is our duty to - 
raise our emphatic protest against it. 

The present writer has to some extent personal ex- 
perience of Western society. His conviction resulting; 
from such experience has been that there is such wide 
divergence between the Western society and the Indian as 
regards the primal course and goal of each, that any sect in 
India, framed after the Western mode, will miss the aimo.. 
We have not the least sympathy with those who — never. 
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having livad in Western society and, therefore, utterly 
ignorant of the rules and prohibitions regarding the 
association of men and women that obtain there, and which 
act as safeguards to preserve the purity of the Western 
women — allow a free rein to the unrestricted intermingling 
of men and women in our society. 

I observed in the West also that the children of 
weaker nations, if born in England, give themselves out as 
Englishmen, instead of Greek, Portuguese, Spaniard, etc., 
as the case may be. All drift towards the strong : that 
the light of glory which shines in the glorious may anyhow 
fall and reflect on one’s own body, i. e., to shine in the 
borrowed light of the great, is the one desire of the weak. 
When I see Indians dressed in European apparel and 
costumes, the thought comes to my mind — perhaps, they 
feel ashamed to own their nationality and kinship with the 
ignorant, poor, illiterate, down- trodden people of India ! ! 
Nourished by the blood of the Hindu for the last fourteen 
centuries, the Parsee is no longer a “ Native ” ! Before the 
arrogvncs of the cisteless, who pretend to be and glorify 
themselves in being Brahmins, the true nobility of the old 
heroic, high-class Brahmin melts into nothingness ! Again, 
the Westerners have now taught us that those stupid, 
ignorant, low-caste millions of India clad only in a loin 
cloth are non- Aryans! ! They are, therefore, no more our 
kith and kin 1 ! ! 

Oa India I with this slander of others, with this base 
imitation of o';hers, with this dependenco on others, this 
slavish weakness, this vile detestable cruelty wouldst 
thou with these provisions only scale the highest 
pinnacle of civilisation and greatness? Wouldst thou attain, 
by means of thy disgraceful cowardice, that freedom 
deserved only by the brave and the heroic? Oh India! 
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forget not that the idiaal of thy womanhood is Sitaj. 
Savitri, Dimayanti; forgeft not that the God thou wor- 
shippest is the great Ascetic of ascetics, the all-renouncing 
Sankara, the Lord of Uma : iforget not that thy marriage, 
thy wealth, thy life are not sense-pleasure, aro not for 
thy individual personal happin ss ; forget not that thou art 
born as a sacrifice to the Mother altar ; forget not that 

f 

thy social order is but the reflex c!!)f the Infinite Universal 
Motherhood; forget not that ^he lower chsses, the ' 
ignorant, the poor, the illiterate, tho^ cobbler, the sweeper 
are thy flesh and blood, thy brothers. Thou brave one, be ■ 
‘bold, take courage, be proud that tho ^ art an Indian and 
proudly proclaim — “ [ am Indian ; ffevery Indian is my 
brother.” Say — “ The ignorant Ind'fiaD, the poor and 
destitute Indian, the Brahmin Indian, the"® Pariah Indian, 
is ray brother.” Thou too, clad with ,but a’^fag round thy 
loins, proudly proclaim at the top of thy ; “ The 

Indian is my brother — the Indian is my life, India’s God, 
and Goddess are ray God, India’s society is the cradle of 
my infancy, the pleasure-garden of my youth, the sacred 
haven, the Baranasi of my old age.” Say, brother, — “ The 
soil of India is my highest heaven, the good of India is my 
good ” and repeat and pray day and night — “O Thou Lord 
of Gouri, 0 Thou Mother of the Universe, vouchsafe 
manliness unto me ; O Thou Mother of Strength, take 
away my weakness, take away my unmanliness, and — 
MAKE ME A MAN!” 



WORK AND ITS SECRET * 

O NE of the greatest le*'^ ° s I have learned in my life 
is to pay as much notL'htion to the means of work as 
to its end. Ke was a gr3at man from whom I learned it 
and his own lifo was a practical demonstration of this great 
principle. I have been always learning great lessons from 
that one principle ; and it appears to me that all the secret 
of success is there — to pay as much attention to the means 
as to the end. 

Our great defect in life is that we are so much drawn 
to the ideal ; the ^il is so much more enchanting, so much 
more alluring, ao much bigger in our mental horizon, that 
WG lose sight of the details altogether. 

P/uo' whenever failure comes, if we analyse it critically, 
ninety-nine per cent, of cases, we shall jBnd that it was 
because we did not pay attention to the moans. Proper 
attention to the finishing, strengthening, of the means is 
what we need, With the means all right, the end must 
come, Wo forget that it is the cause that produces the 
effect ; the effect cannot come by itself ; 'and unless the 
causes are exact, proper and powerful, the effect will not 
be produced. Once the ideal is chosen and the means 
determined, we may almost let go the ideal; because we 
are sure it will be there when the means Lre perfected. 
When the cause is there, there is no more difficulty about 
the effect, the effoct is bound to come. If we take care of 
the cause, the effect will take care of itself. The realisation 
of the ideal is the effect. The means are the cause ; atten- 

* Delivered at Los Angles, California, January 4, 1900. 
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tion to the meB'oF, therefore, is the great secret of life. We 
also read this in the Gita and learn that we have to work, 
constantly work with all our power ; to put our whole mind 
in the work, w'hatever it be, that we are doing. At the 
same time w^ must be unattached. That is to say, we must 
not be drawn away from the work by anything else ; still, 
we must be able to quit the work whenever we like. 

If we examine our own lives, we find that tbe greatest 
cause of sorrow is this : We take up something and put 
our whole energy on it ; — perhaps it is a failure, and yet 
•we cannot give it up. We know that it is hurting us ; that 
any further clinging to it is simply bringing misery on us ; 
•still, we cannot tear ourselves away from it. The bee came 
to sip the honey, but its feet stuck to the honey-pot and it 
could not get away. Again and again we are finding our- 
selves in that state : that is the whole secret of existence. 
Why are we here ? We came here to sip the honey ^ and 
we find, our hands and feet sticking to it. We are caught 
though we came to catch. We came to enjoy ; we are be- 
ing enjoyed. We came to rule ; we are being ruled. We 
came to work ; we are being worked. All the time we find 
that. And this comes into every detail of our life. We 
are being worked upon by other minds and we are always 
struggling to work on other minds. We want to enjoy the 
pleasures of life ; and they eat into our vitals. We want 
to get everything from Nature, but we find in the long run 
that Nature takes everything f.rom us — depletes us and 
•casts us aside. 

Had it not been for this, life would have been all sun- 
shine. Never mind ! With all its failures and successes, 
with all its joys and sorrows, it can be one succession of 
•sunshine, if we only are not caught. 
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That is the one cause of misery ; we are attached ; we 
are being caught. Therefore, says the Gita : Work con- 
stantly ; work, but be not attached ; be not caught. 
Reserve unto yourself the power of detaching 3 ourself from- 
everything, however beloved, however much the soul might 
yearn for it, however great the pangs of misery } ou feel, if 
you were going to leave it ; still reserve the power of leav- 
ing it whenever you want. The weak have no place here- 
in this life or in any other life, W^eakness leads to slavery. 
Weakness leads to all kinds of misery, physical and mental. 
Weakness is death. There are hundreds of thousands of 
microbes surrounding us, bub they can not barm us unless- 
we become weak, until the body is ready and predisposed- 
to receive them. There may be a million microbes of misery 
floating about us. Never mind. They dare nob approach 
U9 : they have no power to get a hold on us until the mind 
is weakened. This is the great fact : strength is life ; weak- 
ness is death. Strength is felicity, life eternal, immortal 
weakness is constant strain and misery : weakness is death. 

Attachment is the source of all our pleasures. We are 
attached to our fiiends, to our relatives ; we are attached 
to our intellectual and spiritual works ; we are attached to- 
external objects, so that we may get pleasure from them. 
What, again, brings misery but this very attachment ? We- 
have to detach ourselves to earn joy. If only we had' 
power to detach ourselves at will, there would nob be any 
misery. That man alone will be able to get the best of 
nature, who having the power of attaching hirnself to a 
thing with all hi.s energy, has also the power to detach- 
himself when he should do so. The difficulty is that there 
must be as much power of attachment as that of detach- 
ment. There are men who are never attracted by any- 
thing : they can never love : they are hard-hearted and’ 
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apathetic ; they escape most of the miseries of life. But 
the, wall never feels misery : the wall never loves ; is never 
hurt ; but it is the wall after all. Surely it is better to be 
attached and caught than to be a wall. Therefore the man 
who never loves, who is hard and stony escaping most of 
the miseries of life, escapes also its joys. We do not want 
that : that is weakness ; that is death. That soul has not 
been awakened that never feels weakness, never feels 
misery ; that is a callous state. We do not want that. 

At the same time we not oi ly want this mightly 
power of love, this mighty power of attachment — the power 
of throwing our whole soul upon a single object, losing our- 
selves and letting ourselves be annihilated, as it were, for 
other souls— which is the power of the gods: but we want to 
be higher even than the gods. The perfect man can put hi& 
whole soul upon that one point of love, yet he is unattach- 
ed. How comes this ? There is another secret to learn. 

The beggar^is never happy. The beggar only gets a 
dole with pity and scorn behind it ; at least with the 
thought behind, that the beggar is a low object. He never 
really enjoys wbat he gets. 

We are all beggars. Whatever we do, we want a 
return. We are all traders. We are traders in life, we 
are traders in virtue, we are traders in religion. Alas f 
and we are also traders in love. 

If you come to trade, if it is a question of give-and- 
take, if it is a question of bu} -and-sel), abide by the laws 
of buying and selling. There is a bad time and there is a, 
good time : there is a rise and a fall in prices : alwa3 s you 
expect the blow to come. It is like looking at the mirror. 
Your face is reflected ; you make a grimace — there is one 
in the mirror ; if you laugh, the mirror laughs. This is 
buying and selling, giving and taking. 

45 
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Wri get G-iughfc. How ? Not by what we give, but by 
what we expect. We get misery in return for our love ; 
•not from the fact that we love, but from the fact that we 
want love in return. There is no misery where there is no 
want. Desire, want, is the father' of ail misery. Desires 
are bound by the laws ef success and failure, Desires must 
bring misery. 

The great secret of true success, of true happicess 
then, is this : the man who asks for no return, the per- 
fectly unselfish man, is the most successful. It seems to be 
■a paradox; do we not know that every man who is 
unselfish in life gets cheated, gets hurt ? Apparently, yes. 
‘‘ Ohrist was unselfish, and yet he was crucifi.ed.” True; 
but we know that His unselfishness is the reason, the cause 
of a great victory — the crowning of millions upon millions 
of lives with the blessings of true success. 

Ask nothing, want nothing in return. Give what you 
have to give : it will come back to you — but do not think 
of that now. It will come back multiplied a thousandfold 
——but the attention must be on that. Y^ou have the power 
to give : give, and there it ends. Learn that the whole life 
is giving ; that nature will force you to give. So, give 
willingly. Sooner or later you will have to give up. You 
come into life to accumulate. With clenched bands you 
want to take. But nature puts a hand on 5^0Dr throat and 
•makes your hands open. Whether you will -it or not 
you have to give. The moment you say : ‘'’I will 
not,” the blow comes : you are hurt. None is there 
but will be compelled in the long run to give up 
■everything. And the more one struggles against this 
law the more miserable be feels. It is because we 
•dare not give, because we ar^ not resigned enough to 
accede to this grand demand of Nature, that we are 
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miserable. The forest is gone, but we get heat in return. 
'The- Sun is taking up water from the ocean, to return it 
in showers. You are a machine for taking and giving: 
you take in order to give. Ask, therefore, nothing in 
return ; but the more you give, the more will come to 
you. The quicker you can empty the air out of this room,, 
the quicker it will be filled up by the external air ; and if you 
-close all the doors and every aperture, that which is within 
will remain, but that which is outside will never come in, 
and that which is within will stagnate, degenerate and 
become poisoned. A river is continually emptying itself 
into the ocean and is continually filling up again. Bar not 
the exit into the ocean. The moment you do that, death 
•seizes you. 

Be therefore not a beggar ; be unattached. This is the 
most terrible task of life : You do not calculate the dangers 
on the path. Even by intellectually recognising the diffi- 
-culties, we really do not know them until we feel them, 
'Erom a distance wo may get a general view of a park: 
well, what of that? We feel and really know it when we 
are in it. Even if our every attempt is a failure, and v. o 
■bleed and are torn asunder, yet through all this we have to 
preserve our heart — we must assert our god head in the 
midst of all the difficulties. Nature wants us to react, to 
return blow for blow, cheating for cheating, lie for lie, to 
hit back with all our might. Then it requires a super- 
- divine power, not to keep control, to be unattached. 

Everyday wa renew our determination to be unattach- 
ed. We cast our eyes back and look at the past object 
•of our love and attachment, and feel how every one of them 
•made us miserable ; we went down into the depths of des- 
pondency because of our ‘love’! We found ourselves mere 
•slaves in the hands of others. We were dragged down and 
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down ! And we make a fresh determination : “Hence- 
forth I will be master of myself ; henceforth [ will have- 
control over myself.” But the time comes and the same 
story once more ! Again, the soul is caught and cannot get 
out. The bird is in a net struggling and fluttering. This- 
is our life. 

I know the difficulties; tremendous they are; and' 
ninety per cent, of us become discouraged and lose heart' 
and in our turn often become pessimists and cease to 
believe in sincerity, love, and all that is grand and noble.. 
So we find men who, in the freshness of their lives, have- 
been forgiving, kind, simple, and guileless, become in old 
age lying masks of men. Their minds are a mass of' 
intricacy. There may be a good deal of external policy, 
possibly; they are not hot-headed; they do not speak., 
hut it would be better for them to do so ; their hearts 
are dead and therefore they do not speak. They do not 
curse, nor become angry ; but it would be better for them- 
to be able to be angry ; a thousand times better to be able 
to curse. They cannot. There is death in the heart, for 
cold hands have seized upon it, and it can no more act,, 
even to utter a curse, even to use a harsh word. 

All this we have to avoid : therefore I say, we require 
super-divine power. Super-human power is not strong 
enough. Super-divine strength is the only way ; the one- 
way out. By it alone can we pass through all these intri- 
cacies, through these showers of miseries, unscathed : we- 
may be cut to pieces, torn asunder, yet our hearts must 
grow nobler and nobler all the time. 

It is very difficult, but we can overcome the difficulty 
by constant practice. We must learn that nothing can- 
happen to u.®, unless we make ourselves susceptible to it. I 
have just said no disease can come to me until the body is- 
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^ready ; it does cot depend on the germs alone but upon a 
-certain pre-disposition which is already in the body. We 
;get only that for which we are fitted. Let us give up our 
ipride and understand this, that never is misery undeserved. 
There never has been a blow undeserved : there never has 
■been an evil for which I did not pave the way with my own 
•hands. We ought to know that. Analyse yourselves and 
you will find that ever}? blow you have received, came to 
■you because you prepared yourselves for it. You did half 
and the external world did the other half: that is how ths 
•blow came. That will sober us down At the same time, 
■from this very analysis will come a note of hope and the 
•note of hope is “ I have no control over the external world; 
but that which is in me and nearer unto me, my own. 
world, is in my control. If the two together are required 
to make a failure, if the two together are necessary 
to give me a blow, I will not contribute the one which 
is in my keeping and how then can the blow come ? 
If I get real control over m3 self, the blow will never 
come. 

Wg are all the time from our childhood trying to lay 
the blame upon something outside ourselves, We are always 
standing up to set right other people and not ourselves. 
If we are miserable, we say “ Oh, the world is a devil’s 
•world,” We curs© others and say “What infatuted fools?” 
’But wh}' should we be in such a world if we really are so 
.good ? If this is a devil’s world we must be devils also ; 
why else should we be here? “Oh, the people of the 
world are so selfish.” True enough but why should we be 
‘found in that company if we be better ? Just think of that. 

We only get what we deserve. It is a lie when w© 
-say the world is bad and we are good. It can never be so. 
ilfi is a terrible lie wa tell ourselves. 
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This is the first lesson to learn ; be determined not to- 
curse anything outside, not to lay the blame upon any one- 
outside : but be a man ! stand up ! lay the blame on your- 
self. You will find that is always true. Get hold of 

yourself ! 

Is it not a shame that at one moment we talk so much- 
of our manhood, of our being gods : that we know every- 
thing, we can do everything, we are blameless, spotless, tbe- 
most unselfish people in the world; and at the next moment 
a little stone hurts us ; a little anger from a little Jack 
wounds us : any fool in the street makes these gods 
miserable ! Should this be so if we are such gods ? It is- 
true that the world is to blame ? Could God, who is the- 
purest and the noblest of .souls, be made miserable by any 
of our tricks ? If you are so unselfish, you are like God,, 
what world can hurt you ? You would go through the 
seventh hell unscathed, untouched. But the very fact that- 
you complain, and want to lay the blame upon the exter- 
nal world, shows that. you feel the external world— the 
very fact that you feel, shows that you are not what you- 
claim to be. You only make your offence greater by 
helping misery upon misery, imagining that the external 
world is hurting you and crying out : “,0b, this devilV 
world ! This man hurts me ; that man hurts me !,’ and' 
so forth. It is adding lies to misery. 

We are to take care of ourselves. That much we can 
do ; and give up attending to others fora time. Let us- 
porfect the means ; the end will take care of itself. For 
the world can be good and pure, only if our lives are good 
-and pure. It is an effect ; and we are the means. There- 
fore let us purify ourselves ! Let us make turselvts perfect,. 
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T ET New India arise — out of the peasant’s cottage 

^ holding the plough, out of the huts Ci the fisbeiDDan^ 
the cobbler and the sweeper. Let her spring from tbe^ 
grocer’s shop, from beside the oven of the fritter-feller. 
Let her emanate from the factor}’, from the marts and from 
markets. Let her emerge from gioves and forests, fiom 
hills and mountains. Toe common yeople have sulTered 
oppressions for thousands of 3 ears — suftcred thim without 
a murmur, and as a ?esult have got wonderful fortitude. 
The3Hiave suffered eternal miser), which has given them 
unflinching vitality. L’ving on a handful of oatmeal they 
can convulse the world ; give them only half a piece of 
bread, and the whole world will not be big enough to 
contain their energy ; they are endowed with the in- 
exhaustible vitality of a Rakta-bija t And besides, they 
have got the wonderful strength that comts of a puie and 
moral life, which is not to be found anywhere else in the 
world. Such peacefulness, such contentment, .such love, 
such power of silent and incessant work and such manifest- 
ation of lion’s strength in times of action — where else will 
you find these ? 

Those uncared-for lower classes of India — the peasants, 
the weavers and the rest, who are sligh'ed by foreign 
nations and looked down upon by their own people — it is 

* Written en route to the West to a brother-disciple 
Translated from the Bengalee. 

t A powerful demon mentioned in the Durga-Saptasati. 
every drop of whose blood produced another demon like him. 
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they who from time immemorial have been working 
silently, without even getting the remuneration of their 
labours! But how great changes are taking place slowly, 
all over the world in pursuance of Nature’s law ! 
'Oountries, civilisations and supremacy are undergoing 
■revolutions. Ye labouring classes of India, as a result of 
your silent, constant labours Bab} Ion, Persia, Alexandria, 
■Greece, Rome, Venice, Genoa, B>ghdad, Samarkand, Spain, 
Portugal, France, Denmark, Holland and England have 
successively attained supremacy and eminence ! And you? 
cares to think of you 1 

My derr Swami, }our ancestors wrote a few philoso- 
■phical works, penned a dczen or so of Epics or built a 
number of temples — that is all, and you rend the skies 
with triumphal shouts ; while those whose heart’s blood 
■has contributed to all the progress that has been made in 
the world — well, who cares to praise them ? The world- 
corqnering hernr-.s of spirituality, w^ar and poetry are under 
■tliG eyes of all and they r.' ceive the homage of mankind ; 
•but where nobody looks, no one gives a woid of encourage- 
ment, -whero everybody hate.c — that amid such circum- 
stances, displ lying boundless patience, infinite love, and 
dauntless practicality, cur pro’etariat, are doing their duty 
in their homes day and night, without the slightest 
emurmur — well, is there no heroism in this ? 

Many turn out to be Iwroes when they have got some 
-great task to perform. Even a coward easily gives up his 
3ife, and the most selfish man behaves disinterestedly, 
when there is a multitude to cheer them on ; but blessed 
iindeed is he who manifesf-s the same ur selfishness and 
•devotion to duty in the smallest of acts, unnoticed by any 
— and it is you who are actually doing this, }e ever- 
trampled labouring classes of India ! I bow to you. 
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S WAMI Vivekananda’s epistles to his numerous friends 
' and admirers contain many pathetic appeals for the 
elevation of the masses. The following extracts are scatter- 
ed over a number of epistles published in the fifth volume 
of the Mayavati Edition of the Swamiji’s complete works: — 

I 

To what a ludicrous state are we brought ? If a hhcmcji 
comes to anybody, as a hhangi, he would be shunned as 
the pkgue : but the sooner does he get a cupful of water 
poured upon his head with some mutterings of prayers by 
a Pcidri^ and get a coat to his back, no matter how thread- 
bare, and come into the room of the most orthodox Hindu, 

1 don’t see the man who then dare refuse him a chair and 
a hearty shake of the hands! ! Irony can go no farther. 
And come and see v^^hat they, the Padris^ are doing here 
in the Dakshin (Dtcean). They are converting the lower 
classes by lakhs; ai d in Travancore, that most priest-rid- 
den country in India — v/here every bit of land is owned by 
the Brahmans, and the females, even of the royal family, 
hold it as high honour to hve in concubinage with the 
Brahmans — nearly ono-fourth has become Christian ? And 
1 cannot blame them ; what part have they in David and 
what in Jesus ? When, when, 0 Lord, shall man bo brother 
to mai! ? 

II 

India wants the sacrifice of at least a thousand of her 
young men — men, mind, and not brutes. The English 
-Government has been the instrument brought over here 
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by the Lord, to break your crystallised civilisation, and^ 
Madras supplied the first men, who helped in giving the^ 
English a footing. How many men, unselfish thorough- 
going men, is Madras ready now to supply, to struggle 
unto life and death to bring about anew state of things — 
sympathy for the poor — and bread to their hungry moutbs- 
— enlightenment to the people at large — and struggle unto 
death to make men of them who have been brought to the^ 
level of beasts by the tyranny of your forefathers ? 

Ill 

And, oh, how my heart ached to think of what we- 
think of the poor, the low in India. They have no chance,, 
no escape, no way to climb up. The poor, the low, the- 
3inner in India have no friends, no help — they cannot 
rise, ti’y however they may. They sink lower and lower 
every day, they feel the blow, showering upon them by a 
cruel society, and they do not know whence the blow 
comes. They have forgotten that they too are men. And- 
the result is slavery. Thoughtful people within the last 
few years have seen it, but unfortunately laid it at the 
door of the Hindu religion, and to them, the only way of 
bettering is by crushing th's grandest religion of the 
world. Hear me, my friend, I have discovered the secret 
through the grace of the Lord, Religion is not at fault.. 
On the other hand your religion teaches you that every' 
being is only your own self multiplied. But it was the 
want of pr.mtical application, the want of sympathy — 

o'* 

the want of heart. The Lord once more came to you as 
Buddha and taught you how to feel, how to sym- 
pathise with the poor, the miserable, the 'sinner, but 
you heard Him not. Your priests invented the horrible* 
story that the Lord was here for deluding demons 
with false doctrines ? True, indeed^ but we are the demons- 
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not tbosa that believed. And just as the Jews denied the. 
Lord Jesus and are since that day wandering over the 
world ns home-ess beggars, tyrannised over by everybody, 
so you are bond-slaves to any nation that thinks it wortn- 
while to rule over you. Ab, tyrants ! you do not know 
that the obverse is tyranny^ and the reverse, slavery. The 
slave and the tyrant are synonymous. 

B and G may remember one evening at 

Pondicherry, we were discussing the matter of sea voyage 
with a Pandit, and I shall always remember bis brutal 
gestures and his Kopctdiua (never) ! Tbey^ do not know 
that India is a very small part of the world, and the whole 
world looks down with contempt upon the three hundred 
millions of earth-worms crawling upon the fair soil of India 
and trying to oppress each other. This state of things 
must be removed, not by destroying religion, but by 
following the great teachings of the Hindu faith, and 
joining with it the wonderful sympathy of that logical 
development of Hinduism — Buddhism. 

A hundred thousand men and women, fired with the 
zeal of holiness, fortified with eternal faith in the Lord, 
and nerved to lion’s courage by their sympathy for the 
poor and the fallen and the down-trodden, will go over the 
length and breadth of the land, preaching the gospel of 
salvation, the gospel of help, the gospel of social raising- 
up — the gospel of equality, 

Ho religion on earth preaches the dignity of humanity 
in such a lofty strain as Hinduism, and no religion on 
earth treads upon the neck of the poor and the low>’ in such 
a fashion as Hinduism. The Lord has shown me that 
religion is not at fault, but it is the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees in Hinduism, hypocrites who invent all sorts of 
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engines of tyranny in the shape of doctrines of Paramarthic 
and Vyavaharic. 

Despair not, remember the Lord, says in the Gita: 

“ To work you have the right, but not to the result.” Gird 
up your loins, my boy. 1 am called by the Lord for this. 

X have been dragged through a whole life full of crosses and 
tortures, I have seen the nearest and dearest die, almost 
of starvation — I have been ridiculed, distrusted, and 
have suffered for my sympathy for every man 
scorn. Well, my boy, this the school of misery, which is 
also the school for great souls and prophets for the cultiva- 
tion of sympathy, of patience, and above all, of an indomi- 
table iron will which quakes not even if the universe be 
(pulverised at our feet. I pity them.' It is not their fault. 
They are children, yet veritable children though they be 
■great and high in society, Their eyes see nothing beyond 
their little horizon of a few yards — the routine work, eat- 
ing, drinking, earning and begetting, following each other 
in mathematical precision. They know nothing beyond, 
happy little souls. Their sleep is never disturbed. Their 
nice little brown studies of lives never rudely shocked by the 
wail of woe, of miser}', of degradation and poverty that has 
'.filled the Indian atmosphere — the result of centuries of op- 
pression. They little dream of the ages of tyranny, mental, 
moral and physical, that has reduced the image of God to a 
mere beast of burden; the emblem of the Divine Mother, to 
a slave to bear children ; and life itself, a curse. But there 
are others who see, feel, and shed tears of blood in their 
hearts, who think that thereis a remedy for it, and who are 
ready to apply this remedy at any cost, even to the giving 
up of life. And “Of such is tho kingdom of Heaven.” Is 
it not then natural, my friends, that they have no time 
-to look down from their heights to the vagaries of these 
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contcii!pt:ib1e little insectp, ready every moment to spit 
their little venoms ? 

Trust not to the so-called rich, they are more dead 
than alive. The hope lies in you — in the meek, the lovely, 
but the faithfal. Have faith in the Lord ; no policy, it is 
nothing. Feel for the miserable and look up for help — it 
slinll come. I have travelled twelve years with this load in 
my heart and this idea in my head, I have gone from door 
to door of the so-called rich and great. ’With a bleeding 
heart I have crossed half the world to this strange land 
seeking for help. The Lord is great. I know He will help 
mo. I may perish of cold or hunger in this land, but I 
bequeath to }ou, joung men, this sympathy, this struggle 
for the poor, the ignorant, the oppressed. Go now this 
minute to the temple of Partbasarathi, and before .Him 
who was friend to the poor and lowly cowherds of Gokul, 
who never shrank to embrace the pariah Guhak, who 
accepted the invitation of a prostitute in preference to that 
of the nobles and saved her in His incarnation as Buddha — 
yea, down on your faces before Him, and make a great 
sacrifice ; the sacrifice of a whole life for them, for whom 
He comes from time to time, whom He loves above all, the 
poor, the lowly, the oppressed. Yow then to devote your 
whole lives to the cause of the redemption of these three 
hundred millions, going down and down every day. 

It is nob the work of a day, and the path is full of the 
most deadly thorns. But Partbasarathi is ready to be our 
Sarathi, we know that, and in His name and with eternal 
faith in Him, set fire to the mountain of misery that has 
been heaped upon India for ages — and it shall be burned 
down. Come then, look it in the face, brethren, it is a 
grand task and we are so low. But we are the sons of 
Light and children of God. Glory unto the Lord, we 
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will succeed. Hundreds will fall in the ‘the struggle — 
hundreds will be ready to take it up. I may die here un- 
successful, another v.dll take up the task. You know the 
disease, you know the remedy, only have faith. Do not 
look up to the so called rich and great ; do not care for the 
heartless intellectual writers, and their cold blooded news- 
paper articles. Faith — sympath}^ fiery faith .and fiery 
sympathy ! Life is nothing, death is nothing — hunger 
nothing, cold nothing. Glory unto the Lord — march on, 
the Lord is our General. Do nob look to see who falls — 
forward — onward ! Thus and thus we shall go on, brethren. 
One falls, and another takes up the work. 

IV 

See R — and others from time to time and urge them 
to sympathise with the masses of India, Tell them how 
they a.re standing on the neck of the poor, and that they 
are not fit to be called men if the}' do not try to raise them 
up. Be fearless, the Lord is with you, and He will yet 
raise the starving and ignorant millions of India. 

V 

If anybody is born of a low caste in our country he is 
gone for ever, there is no hope for him. "Why, what a 
tyranny it is ! There are possibilities, opportunities and 
'hope for every individual in the country. To-day he is 
poor, to-morrow he may become rich and learned and res- 
pected. Here every one is ansious to help the poor. In 
-India there is a howling cry that we are very poor, but 
how many charitable associations are there for the well- 
being of the poor ? How many people really weep for the 
■sorrows and sufferings of the millions of poor in India? 
Are y^e men ? What are we doing for their livelihood, for 
their improvement ? We do not touch them, we avoid 
their company. Are we men ? Those thousands of Brah- 
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-raacs— what are. they doing for the low, down- trodden 
masses of India? “ Don’t- touch,” “ Don’t-touch,” is tbs 
only "phrase that plaj-s upon their iip'* ! How mean and 
degraded has our sternal religion become at their hands ! 
Wherein does our religion lie now ? In “ Don t-i-ouchism 
■alone, and nowhere else ! 

VI 

I have received El ’s letters. With the cjuesticn 

whether caste shall go or come I have nothing to do. My 
'Idea is to bring to the door of the meanest, the poorest, the 
noble ideas that the human races have developed both in and 
out of India, and let them think for themselves. Whether 
there should be caste or not, whether women should be 
.perfectly free or not, does not concern me. “ Liberty of 
thought and action is the only condition Oi life, or growth 
.and well-being.” Where it does not ©Hist, the man, the 

-race, the nation must go down, 

Caste or no caste, creed or no creed, any man, or class 
or caste, or nation, or institution which bars the power of 
free thought and the action of an individual — even so long 
as that power does not injure others — is devilish and must 

.go down. 

My whole ambition in life is to set in motion a machi- 
nery which will bring noble ideas to the door of every body 
and then let men and women settle their own late. Let 
"them know what our forefathers as well as other nations 
have thought on the most momentous questions of life. 
■Let them see specially what others are doing now, and 
then decide. We are to put the chemicals together, the 
^crystallisation will be done by Nature according to her laws. 
Work hard, be steady and have faith in the Lord. Set to 
work, I am coming sooner or later, Keep the motto before 
^ou “Elevation of the masses without injuring the religion.” 
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Preach the idea of elevating the masses by means of a 
central college, atid bringing education as well as religion 
to the door of the poor by means of missionaries trained in 
this col ege. Try to interest everybody. 

VIII 

I am no metaphysician, no philosopher, nay, no saint. 
But [ am poor. I love the poor. I see what they call 
the poor of this country, and how many there are who 
feel for them ! What an immense difference in India ?' 
Who feels there for the two hundred millions of men and 
women sunken for ever in poverty and ignorance ? 
Where is the way out? They cannot find light or 
education. Who will bring the light to them — who 
will travel from door to door bringing education to them ? 
Let these people be your God — thirtk of them, work for 
them incessantly — the Lord will show you the way. Him,. 
I call a Mahatman, whose heart bleeds for the poor, other- 
wise he is a Daratman, Let us unite our wills in contin- 
ued prayer for their good. We may die unknown, unpitied, 
unbewailed, without accomplishing anything — but not one 
thought will be lost. It will take effect sooner or later. 
My heart is too full to express my feeling : you know it,, 
you can imagine it. So long as the millions live in hunger 
and ignorance, I hold every man a traitor, who having been 
educated at their expense, pays not the Ipast heed to them 1 
I call those men — who strut about in their finery, having 
got all their money by grinding the poor — wretches, so- 
long as they do not do anything for those two hundred 
millions who are now no better than hungry savages ! We 
are poor, my brothers, we are no- bodies, but such have 
been always the instruments of the most High. The Lord' 
bless }ou all. 
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IX 

When you have succeeded in this paper, start verna- 
cular ones on the same lines in Tamil, Telugu, Canaresej. 
etc, We must reach the masses. The Madrassis are good,, 
energetic and ail that, but the land of Sankoracharya has- 
lost the spirit of renunciation, it seems. 

X 

A press representative asked the Swamiji — 

“What are your views with regard to the Indian- 
masses ?” 

“Ob, we are awfully poor, and our masses are very- 
ignorant about secular things. Our masses are very good 
because poverty here is not a cri.ooe. Our masses are not 
violent. Many times I urns near being mobbed in America 
and England, only on account of my dress. But I never 
heard of such a thing in India ss a man being mobbed 
because of peculiar dress. In every other respect our masses 
are much more civilised than the European masses.” 

“What will }Ou propose for the improvement of your 
masses ?” 

“We have to give them secular education. We have 
to follow the plan laid down by our ancestors, that is, to 
bring all the ideals slowly down among the masses. Baise 
them slowly up, raise them to equality. Impart even 
secular knowledge through religion.” 

“But do you think, Swamji, it is a task that can be 
easily accomplished ?” 

‘Tt will, of course, have gradually to be worked out 
But if there are enough self-sacrificing young fellows who 
I hope, may work with me, it can be done tomorrow. It 
all depends upon the zeal and the self-sacrifice brought to. 
the task.” 

46 
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“But if the present (degraded condition is due to their 
past Karma, Swamji, how do you think the}^ could get out 
of it easily, and how do you propose to help them ?” 

The S'vamji readily answered : “Karma is the eternal 
assertion of human freedom. If we can bring ourselves 
down by our Karma, surely it is in our power to raise our- 
selves by it. The masses besides have not brought them- 
selves down altogether by their own Karma so that we 
should give them better environments to work in. I do- not 
propose any levelling up of castes. Oaste is a very good 
thing. Oaste is the plan ^ve want to follow. What caste 
really is, not one in a million understands. There is no 
•country in the world without caste. In India from caste 
WG reach to the point where there is no caste. Oaste is 
based throughout on that principle. The plan in India is 
to make every body Brahman, the Brahmap being the ideal 
of humanity, If you read the history of India you will 
•find that attempts have always been made to raise the 
lower classes. Many are the classes that have been [raised. 
Many more will follow till the whole will become Brahmin. . 
That is the plan. We have only to raise them without 
bringing down onybody. And this has mostly to be done 
by the Brahmans themselves, because it is the duty of 
every aristocracy to dig its own grave ; and the sooner it 
does so the better for all. Ko time should be lost. Indian 
•casto is better than the caste which prevails in Europe or 
America, I do not say it is absolutely good. Where will 
you be if there were no caste ? Where would be your 
learning and other things, if there were no caste ? There 
would be nothing left for the Europeans to study if caste 
had never existed ! The Mohammedans would have smash- 
ed everything to pieces. Where do you find the Indian 
Society standing still ? It is always on the move. Some 
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times, as in the times of foreign invasions^ the movement 
has been slow, at other times quicker. This is what I say 
to my countrymen. I do not comdemn them. I look into 
their pas^ I find that under the circumstances no nation 
■could do more glorious work. I tell them that they have 
■ done well. I only ask them to do better," 



THE METHOD OF WORK IN INDIA>‘ 


W HEN the Mahomedans first came to this country,. 

there were, according to their historical statistics,. 
sixty crores of Hindus in India. But to-day those Hindus- 

have dwindled into twenty crores. Over and above that,. 

with the advent of the Christian power about two ciores of 
people have become Christian and about a lakh of people- 
are turning Christians every year. The advent of Bhaga- 
van Sri Ramakrishna, the embodiment of mercy, has been 
specially for the preservation of this Hindu race and 
religion. 

Our society is built upon the division into castes. All 
societies are built like that. But then, there is some dif- 
ference between our society and other societies. 

Two great forces are constantly working throughout- 
nature. It is the struggle between these two mighty 
forces that brings about all the play of diversity and' 
change in this world. In human society also, these two 
forces are continually creating the diversity of caste ana 
will continue to do so. Side by side with the diversity,, 
the distinction of privilege is coming upon human society,, 
like the shadow of death. 

Of these two forces one makes for the distinction of 

privilege, while the other rising in opposition to it is trying 

to destroy it. 

® Thene observations were dictated by the Swami Vivek- 
ananda in his life-time for the guidance of the monaotic order 
he founded. They are translated and reproduced in part here 
as they have a more general interest for all workers for the- 
good of India. — Ed. Prabuddha Bharata. 
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Diversity is the very life of the world, and this diver- 
sity of caste is never to be destroyed. In other words^ 
accordiog to difference in intelligence and power there is 
bound to be a difference in work among individuals. For 
instance, one is skilled in ruling societ}’, while another 
is capable of sweeping the dust of the street. But the 
principal cause of social evil is, if for this reason, it is 
claimed that the man who can rule society will have the 
exclusive right to all the enjoyments of the earth, w 
the sweeper of the street-dust dies of starvation. If there 
be a hundred thousand more castes than there are now in 
our country, it will lead to good rather than evil, For the 
more castes there are in a country, the richer is it in crafts 
and industries. But the fight is going on against that form 
of caste which, like the shadow of death on society, consists 
in difference in privilege. The more is a race defeated 
in this struggle, the more does it come to misery, and the 
more is it victorious in this, the more dees it rise in the 
scale of progress. 

What is called politics in society is nothing but the 
struggle between the privileged and non- privileged 
classes, brought on by this difference in enjoy- 
ments. 

Vanquished in this gigantic struggle of difference in 
iprivilege, India has fallen — almost lifeless. 

Therefore, it is a far cry for India to establish rela- 
’tions of equality with foreign nations, — until she succeeds 
in restoring equality within her own bounds, she has no 
hope for reviving. 

In other words, the gist of the thing is, that the divi- 
sion into castes, such as the Brahmana and the Kshatriya 
is not at fault, but it is the difference in privilege that has 
(proved the great bane of our society. 
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Hence our object is not to destroy caste distinctionSj. 
but to equalise the distinction of privilege. Our chief vow 
of life is to see that everyone, down to the Ohandala, be 
helped to attain the right of Dharma, Artha, Kama and 
Moksha (Virtue, Wealth, Desire and Liberation). ® * 

India shall again awake, and the tidal wave that has 
emanated from this centre will, like a great inundation 
ovorflood the whole of mankind and heave it forward tc- 
the gates of Mukti. 

The lustre of Western light is now illumining India to 
a certain extent, Slowly the report of the ejffort of life- 
struggle, among the great nations of the West, for abolish- 
ing the distinction and inequality of privilege, is finding its 
way into this sleeping nation and kindling a ray of hope in 
the depressed hearts of the people of our country even. The 
majesty of the Atman, the common rights of mankind,, 
is slowly entering into the arteries of this country, through 
v-irious channels, good or bad. Tbe non-privileged classes 
are demanding back their forefeited rights. If at this junc- 
ture learning and religion etc, remain confined to a parti- 
cular class or classes, that learning and that religion will die. 

Three dangers are confronting us *. (1) the non- 
Brahmin classes will unite and create a new religion like 
Buddhism in the older times ; (2) will embrace a foreign 
religion ; or (3) all religious ideas will disappear fronr 
India for good. 

In the first alternative all the efforts for the realisation 
of its goal by this most ancient civilisation will be rendered 
fruitless. Thus India will be again reduced to puerile 
inanity, will forget all her past glories and advance towards 
progress at a snail’s pace, after long periods. In the second 
alternative, Indian civilisation and the Aryan race will 
very soon be extinct. For whenever anyone steps out of 
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the fold of Hinduisra, we not only lose him but have an 
enemy the more. * ^ In the third alternative, great 

danger lies in this, that whenever tl at specifil object on 
which rests the foundation of an individual's or a nation’s 
life, is destroyed, the individual or that nation is also 
destrojed. The life of the Aryan race is founded on reli- 
gion, and when that is destroyed the downfall of the Aryan 
race is inevitable. 

A running stream chooses the line of least resistance, 
by itself. The current of social w^pII being also flows along 
the line of least resistance, of its own accord. Hence we 
must lead society also along that line. 

India is full of many races and religions, indigenous 
and of foreign importation. The Aryan religion and Ar3'an 
ideas have not yet found their way into most of them, 

Therefore we shall avert this great danger by first 
Aryanising India and giving her Aryan rights and by 
inviting all without distinction to the Aryan scriptures 
and modes of spiritual practice. For this reason, we must 
first accord full rights to the Aryan religion to those castes 
which have sligtly fallen away from it for want of the 
necessary Simskaras.'*' bj' giving them Samaskaras again. 
A man feels interest in things to which he has a right. 
Otherwise the non- Brahmin castes will discard the Arjan 
religion, on the ground that it is the special monopoly of 
the Brahmins. Similarly, we must broaden Hindu society 
by giving Samskaras to all classes down to the Obandala,. 
and alien races such as the Mlecbchas, as well, 

But we must proceed in this slowly. For the present 
we should give Samskaras 'to those who though qualified 
according to the Shastras, are devoid of the necessary 
Samskaras though their own ienorance. 

* Purification by ceremonials such as Upanayana etc. 
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In this way there shall be an extensive preaching of 
the scriptures and religion, and numerous preachers thereof. 
The ideal of this world is that state when the whole 
world will again be Brahmana in nature, when there will 
be no necessity of the Sudra, .Yaisya and Kshatriya 
powers; when man will be born with Yoga powers; when 
spiritual force will completely triumph over material force ; 
when disease and grief will no more overtake the human 
body ; the sense organs will no more be able to go against the 
mind ; when the application of brute force will be comple- 
tely effaced from men’s memory, like a dream of primeval 
days ; when love will be the only motive power in all 
actions on this earth ; — then only the whole of mankind 
will be endowed with Brahminical qualities and attain 
Brahmanabood. Then only the distinction of caste will 
be at an end, ushering in the Satya-Yuga (Golden Age) 
visualised by the ancient Risbis. We must adopt only 
that kind of caste-division v;hich gradually leans to this 
goil. That division into caste which is the best way to the 
abolition of caste should be most cordially welcomed. 



THE HINDU MIND.--= 

Hindu mind was ever deductive and never synthe- 
.1 tic or inductive. In all our philosophies wo always 
find hair-splitting arguments, taking for granted some ge- 
neral proposition, but the proposition itself may be as 
childish as possible. Nobody ever asked or searched the 
truth of these general propositions. Therefore, independ- 
ent thought we have almost none to speak of, and hence 
the dearth of those sciences which are the result of obser- 
vation and generalisation. And why was it thus ?.From 
two causes : The tremendous heat of the climate forcing 
us to love rest and contemplation better than activity, 
and ithe Brahmans as priests never undertaking journeys 
or voyages to distant lands. There were V03 agers 
and people who travailed far ; but they were almost always 
traders, i e., people from whom priestcraft and their own 
sole love for*gain, hadi taken alwa3 8 all capacity for intel- 
lectual devolopment. So their ob.'-ervationp, instead of add- 
ing to the store of human knowledge, rather degenerated 
it.* For, their observations were bad, and their accounts 
exaggerated and tortured into fantastical shapes, until they 
passed all recognition. 

So you see, we must travel, we must go to foreign 
parts. We must see how the engine of society works in 
other countries, and keep free and open communication 
with what is going on in the minds of other nations if we 
really want to be a nation again. 


From the Swami’s Epistles. 




INDIAN COMMERCE AND HUMAN 
CIVILISATION-^ 


O F all the causes which have worked for [the present 

state of human civilisation from the ancient timeS; 
the commerce of India is perhaps the most important» 
From time immemorial India has beaten all other coun- 
tries in point of fertility, and commercial industries. Up 
till a century ago, the whole of the world’s demand for 
cotton cloth, cotton, jute, indigo, lac, rice, diamond and 
pearls used to be supplied from India. Moreover, no other 
country could produce such excellent silk and woollen fabrics 
like the kincob etc., as India, Again, India has been the 
land of various spices, such as cloves, cardomom, pepper, 
nutmeg, mace, etc. Naturally, therefore, from tbe very 
ancient times, whatever country became civilised at any 
particular epoch, depended upon India for those commodi- 
ties. This trade used to follow two main routes — one was 
through land, via Afghanistan and Persia, and the other 
was by sea, — through the Red Sea. 

Most people are ignorant of the extent to which the 
opulence of ancient countries like Babylon, Persia, Greece 
and Rome owed to Indian commerce. After the downfall 
of Rome, Baghdad in the Mahomedan territory, and 
Menice and Genoa in Italy, became the chier Western 
marts of Indian commerce. And when the Turks made 
themselves masters of the Roman Empire and closed the 
trade route to India for the Italians, then Columbus (Chris- 
tophoro Colombo), a Genoese, tried to explore a new route 
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to India across the Atlantic, which resulted in the dis- 
covery of the American Continent, Even after reaching 
America, Columbus could not get rid of the delusion thau j.u 
was India. It is therefore that the aborigines of America 
are to this day designated as Indians. 

The Portuguese, in the meantime, discoverea a new 
route to India, doubling Africa, The fortune of India, 
smiled on Portugal ; — then came the turn of the French, 
the Dutch, the Danes, and the Eeglish. Indian commerce? 
Indian revenue and all are now in the possession of the 
English ; it is therefore that they are now the formost of 
all nations. But now, Indian products are being grown in 
countries like America and else^^here, even better than in 
India, and she has therefore lost something of her prestige. 
That India, the India of ’’natives” is the chief means and' 
resource of their wealth and civilisation, is a fact which the 
Europeans do not want to admit, or even understand. We 
too, on our part, must not cease. to bring it home to them^ 



THE REAL GURU. 


A real guru is one who is born from time to time 
as a repository of spiritual force which he transmits 
to future generations through successive links of Guru and 
Sishya. The current of this spirit force changes its course 
from time to time, just as a mighty stream of water opens 
up a new channel and leaves the old one for good. Thus it 
is seen that old sects of religion grow lifeless in the course 
of time and new sects arise with the fire of life in them. 
Men who are truly wise commit themselves to the mercy 
of that particular sect through which the current of life 
flows. Old forms of religions are like the skeletons of once 
mighty animals preserved in museums. They should be 
regarded with due honour. They cannot satisfy the true 
cravings of the soul for the Highest, just as a dead mango 
uree cannot satisfy the craving of a man for a bunch of 
luscious mangoes. 

The one thing necessary is to be stripped of our vani- 
ties — the sense that we possess any spiritual wisdom, and 
to surrender ourselves completely to the guidance of our 
Guru. The Guru only knows what will lead us towards 
perfection. We are quite blind to it. We do not know 
anything. This sort of humility will open the door of our 
heart for spiritual truths. Truth will never come.into our 
minds so long as there will remain the faintest shadow of 
Ahamkara. All of you should try to root out this devil 
■from your heart. Complete self- surrender is the only way 
to spiritual illumination. 



THE STORY OF THE BOY GOPALA. 


« c mother ! I am so afraid to go to school through 
the woods alone ; other boys have servants or 
somebody to bring them to school or take them home 
— why cannot I have some one to bring me home?” — thus 
said Gopalj a little Brahman boy; to his mother one winter 
afternoon when he was getting ready for school, The 
school hours were in the morning and afternoon. It was 
dark when the school closed in the afternoon and the path 
lav through the woods. 

Gopal’s mother was a widow. His father who had 
lived as a Brahmin should, never caring for the goods of 
the world, studying and teaching, worshipping and helping 
others to worship, died when Gopal was a baby. And the 
poor widow retired entirely from the concerns of the 
world — even, from that little she ever had, — her soul given 
entirely to God, and waiting patiently with prayers, fast- 
ing, and discipline, for the great deliverer death, to meet 
in another life, him who was the eternal companion of her 
joys and sorrows, her partner in the good and evil of the 
beginningless chain of lives. She lived in her little cot- 
tage. A small rice field her husband received as sacred 
gift to learning brought her sufficient rice and the piece 
of land, that surrounded her cottage, with its clumps of 
bamboos, a few cocoanut palms, a few mangoes and lichies, 
with the help of the kindly village folks brought forth 
sufficient vegetables all the year round. For the rest, she 
worked hard every day f or hours at the spinning wheel* 
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She was, long before fehe rosy dawn touched the tuffced 
heads of the palms, long before the birds had begun to 
warble in their nests, sitting in her bed— a mat on the 
ground covered with a blanket — repeated the sacred 
names of the holy women of the past, saluted the ancient 
sages, recited the sacred names of ISTarayana, the refuge 
of mankind, of Siva the merciful, of Tara the Saviour 
mother and above all prayed to Him her most loved 
Krishna, who took the form of Gopala, a cowherd to teach 
and save mankind, and rejoiced that by one day she was 
nearer to him who has gone ahead and with him nearer to 
Him the cowherd by a day. 

Before the light of the day she had her bath in the 
neighbouring stream, praying that her mind be made as 
clean by the mercy of Krishna, as the water did clean her 
body. Then she put on her fresh-washed white cotton 
garment, collected some dowers, rubbed a piece of sandal- 
wood on a circular stone with a little water to make a 
■fragrant paste, gathered a few sweet-scented Tulsi leaves 
and retired into the little room in the cottage, kept apart 
-for worship. In this room she kept her baby 
cowherd ; and on a small wooden throne, under a 
small silk canopy, on a small velvet cushion, almost covered 
with flowers, was placed a bronze image of Krishna as a 
baby. Her mother’s heart could only be satisfied by con- 
ceiving God as her baby. Many and many a time her 
learned husband had talked to her of Him who is preached 
in the Yedas, the formless, the infinite, the impersonal, 
She listened with all attention and the conclusion was 
always the same, — it must be true what is written in the 
Vedas, but, oh ! it was so immense, so far off, and she, 
only a weak, ignorant woman : and then, it was also writ- 
4)en : “In whatoever form one seeks me, I reach him in 
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febafe form, for all roankind are but followiag tbe paths I 
laid down for them,” — and tha.t was enough. She wanted 
to know no more! And there she was, — all of the devotion, 
of faith, of love her heart was capable of was there in 
Krishna, the baby-cowherdj and all that heart entwined 
round the visible cowherd, this little bronze image. Then 
again she had heard ; “Serve me as you would a being of 
hash p-nd blood, with love and purity, and I accept that 
all.” So she served as she would a master, a beloved teacher 
above all, as she would serve the apple of her eye, her only 
child, her son. 

So she bathed and dressed the image, burned incense 
before it and for offering ? — oh, she was so poor ! — but 
with tears in her eyes she remembered her husband reading 
from the books : “I accept with gladness even leaves and 
'flowers, fruits and water, whatever is offered with love,” 
and she offered : “ Thou for whom the world of flowers 

bloom, accept my few common fl.ower.e, thou who feedest 
the universe, accept my poor offerings of fruits. I am 
■weak, I am ignorant. I do not know how to approach 
thee, how to worship thee, my God, my cowherd, my child ; 
let my worship be pu^e, my love for thee selfless ; and if 
there is any virtue in worship let it be thine, grant me 
only love, love that never asks for anything — “ never 
: seeks for anything but love.” Perchance the mendicant in 
ibis morning call was singing in the little yard : 

Thy knowledge, man ! I value not, 

It is thy lovep'fean; 

It is thy love that shakes my throne, 

Brings God to human tear. 

Por love behold the Lord of all. 

The formless, ever free, 

Is made to take the human form 
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To play and live with thee. 

What learninfjf, they of Vrinda’s groves, 

The herdsmen ever got ? 

What science, girls that milked the kine ? 

They loved, and me they bought. 

Then in the Divine the mother-heert found her earthly' 
son Gopala, named after the Divine cowherd. And the- 
soul which would almost mfchanically move among its- 
earthly surroundings, — which, as it were, was constantly 
floating in a heavenly ether ready to drift away from con- 
tact of things material, found its earthly moorings in hc-r 
child. It was the only thing left to her to pile all her 
earthly jo}s and loves on. Were not her movements, her 
thoughts, her pleasures, her very life for that little one, 
that bound her to life ? 

For )ears she watched over the day-to-day unfolding 
of that baby life with all a mother’s cnre ; and row that he 
was old enough to go to school, how bard she worked for 
months to get the necessaries for the young scholar. 

The necessaries however were few. In a land where 
men contentedly pass their lives poring over books in the 
light of a mud lamp, with an ounce of oil in which is a thin 
cotton wick and a rush mat the only furniture about them, 
the necessaries of a student are not many. Yet there were 
some, and even those cost many a day of hard work to the 
poor mother. 

How for days she toiled over her wheel to buy 
Gopala a new cotton Dhoti and a piece of cotton- ''Chadar, 
the under and upper covering, — the small mat in which 
Gopala was to put his bundle of palm leaves for writing, 
his reed pens, and then carry the mat rolled up under his 
arm to be used as his seat at school, — and the inkstand, 
and what joy to her it was, when on a day of good omen 
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Gopala attempted to write his first letters, only a mother’s 
heart, a poor mother’s, can know. 

-But to-day there is a dark shadow in her mindc 
Gopala is frightened to go alone through the wood. Never 
before had she felt her widowhood, her loneliness, her 
poverty so bitter. For a moment it %vaa all dark, but she 
recalled to her mind what she heard of the eternal promise : 
“ Those that depend on me giving up all other thoughts, 
to them I carry myself whatever is necessary.” And she 
was one of the souls who can believe. 

So the mother wiped her tears and told her child that 
he need not fear. For in those woods lived another son of 
hers tending cattle, and also called Gopala ; and if he was 
ever afraid passing through them, he had only to call on 
brother Gopala ! 

The child was that mother’s son and he believed. 

That day, coming home from school through the wood, 
Gopala was frightened and called upon his brother Gopala 
the cowherd : “ Brother cowherd, are you here ? Mother 
said you are and I am to call on thee : I am frightened 
being alone.” And a voice came from behind the trees : 
“ Don’t be afraid, little brother, I am here, go home with- 
out fear.” 

Thus every day the boy called and the voice answered. 
The mother heard oP it with wonder and love ; and she 
instructed'her child to ask the brother of the wood to show 
himself the next time. 

The next day the boy, when passing through the 
wQods called upon his brother. The voice came as usual, 
but the boy asked the brother in the woods to show him- 
self to him. The voice replied “ I am busy to-day, brother, 
and cannot come,” But the boy insisted and out of the 
shades of trees came the Cowherd of the Woods, a boy 
47 
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-dressed ia fehe garb of cowherds, with a lifctle crown on his 
head in which were peacock’s feather, and the cowherd’s 
flute in his hands. 

And they were so happy : they played together for 
•hours in the woods, climbing trees, gathering fruits and 
flowers — the widow’s Gopala and the Gopala of the woods, 
till it was almost late for school. Then the widow’s Gopala 
want to school with a reluctant heart, and nearly forgot all 
•his lesson, his mind eager to return to the woods and play 
with his brother. 

Months passed this wise. The poor mother heard of 
it day by day, and in the joy of this Divine mercy, forgot 
■her widowhood, her poverty, and blessed her miseries a 
•thousand times. 

Then there came some religious ceremonies which the 
teacher had to perform in honour of his ancestors. These 
village teachers managing alone a number of boys and re- 
ceiving no fixed fees from them, have to depend a great 
deal upon presents when the occasion requires it. 

Bach pupil brought in his share, in goods or money, 
and Gjpala, the orphan, the widow’s son ! — the other boys 
smiled a smile of contempt on him when they talked of the 
presents they were bringing. 

That night Gopala’s heart was heavy and he asked his 
mother for some present for the teacher, and the poor 
mother had nothing. 

But she determined to do what she has been doing all 
iier life, to depend on the Cowherd, and told .'ier son to 
ask from his brother Gopalajn the forest for some present 
for the teacher. 

The next day after Gopala had met the cowherd boy 
in the woods as usual and after they had some games to- 
gether, Gopala told his brother of the forest the grief that 
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-~fis in his mind and begged him to give him something to 
present his teacher with. 

“ Brother Gopala, ” said the eov/berd, “I am only a 
cowherd yo-'i see, and have no money, but take this pot of 
cream as from a poor cowherd and present it to your 
teacher. 

Gopala quite glad that he now had something to give 
his teacher, more so because it was a present from his 
brother in the forest, hastened to the home of the teacher 
and stood with an eager heart behind a crowd of boys 
handing over their presents to the teacher. Many and 
varied were the presents they had brought, and no one 
thought of looking even at the presents of the orphan. 

The neglect was quite disheartening ; tears stood in 
the eyes of Gopala, when by a sudden stroke of fortune 
the teacher happened to taka notice of him. He took the 
small pot of cream from Gopala’s hand, and poured the 
cream into a big vessel, when to his wonder, the pot filled 
up again ! Again he emptied the contents into ,a bigger 
vessel, again it was full and thus it went on, the small 
pot filling up quicker than he could empty it. 

Then amazement took hold of every one, and the 
teacher took the poor orphan in his arms and enquired 
about the pot of cream, Gopala told his teacher all about 
his brother cowherd in the forest, how he answered his call, 
how he played with him, and how at last he gave him the 
pot of cream. 

The teacher asked Gopala to take him to the woods 
and show him his brother of the woods, and Gopala was 
only too glad to take his teacher there. 

The boy called upon his brother to appear but there 
was no voice even that day. He called again and again. Ho 
answer. And then the boy entreated his brother in tho 




GREEK AND INDIAN ART. 


secret of Greek Art is its imitation of Nature 


B even to the minutest details ; whereas the secret of 
Indian Art is to represent the ideal, The energy of the 
'Greek painter is spent in perhaps painting a piece of flesh 
and he is so successful that a dog is deluded into taking 
-it to be a real bit of meat and so goes to bite it, NoWj^ 
what glory is there in merely imitating Nature ? Why 
not place an actual bit of flesh before the dog. 

The Indian tendency, on the other hand, to repre- 
sent the ideal, the super- sensual, has become degraded 
into painting grotesque images. Now, true Art can be 
compared to a lily which springs from the ground, takes 
its nourishment from the ground, is in touch with the 
ground, and yet is quite high above it (when full-blown). 
‘So Art must be in touch with Nature — and wherever 
that touch is gone Art degenerates — yet it must be above 
Nature. 



TI-iE SAXXYASIX. 


T X oxpb.nation of the term Sp.rnynein, the iV. 

»j 

~ the course cf one of hi? lecturc=: in Boston, F"'-i'.; : — 

TThen p. mon hns fulfilled the duh'e^ p.nd 
of that stage, cf life in '^vhich ho is bern, end iii= 
aspirations lead him to seek a spiritual life, and to abandon 
altogether the vYorldl;.* pursuits of possession, f.urf, or 
power : — when bv the growth of insight into the r.'^furc 
of the world, he sees its impermanence, its strife, it- 
misery, and the paltrj' nature of its priros, and tiirn= awav 
from all these — then he seeks the True, the Eternal Love, 
the Refuge, He makes complete renunciation (Sannyasa) 
of all wordly position, property and name, and wanders 
forth into the vrorld to live a life of self-sacrifice, and to 
persistently seek spiritual knowledge, striving to excel in 
love and compassion, and to acquire lasting insight. Gain- 
ing these pearls of wisdom by years of meditation, dis- 
cipline and inquiry, he, in his turn becomes a teacher, and 
hands on to disciples, lay or professed, who may seed: them 
from him, all that ho can of wisdom and beneficence. 

A Sannvasin cannot belonc to anv religion, for his 
is a life of independent thought, which draws from ak 
religions ; his is a life of realisation, not merely of theory 
or belief, much les= of dogma. 



IDEALS OF WOMANHOOD. 


f c TT SHOULD verj much like our women to have your 
ii intejJectualityj but not if it must be at the cost of 
foolishness,” said Swami Mivekananda in New York. “ I 
admire you for all that you know, but I dislike the way, 
uhat you cover what is bad with roses and call it good. 
Moralioy and spirituality are the things for which w© 
strive, Our women are not so learned but they aie more 
pure, lo all women every man save her husband should 
be as her son, 

To all men ev’ery woman save his ov'n wife should be 
as his mother. When 1 look about me and see what you 
call gallantry, my soul is filled with disgust. Not until- 
you learn co ignore the question of ser, and to meet on a 
ground of common humanity, will your women really 
develop. Until then they are playthings, nothing more. 
All this is the cause of divorce. Your men bow low and 
offer a chair, but in another breath they offer compliments. 
They say ; ‘ Ob, madam, bow beautiful are your eyes ! ^ 

Wbat right have they to do this? How dare a man 
"Venture so far and how can you women permit it ? Such 
things develop the less noble side of humanity, They do- 
not tend to nobler ideals, 

W^e shoul 1 not think that we are men and women^. 
but only that v/e are human beings, born to cherish and to 
•help one another. No sooner are a young man and a 
young woman left alone than he pays compliments to hefj 
and perhaps before he takes a wife he has courted 200- 
women. Bah ! If I belonged to the marrying set I could 
find a woman to love without all that ! 
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“ When I was in India and saw these things from the 
■outside I was told it is all right, it is mere pleasantry, and 
I believed it. But I have travelled since then, and I know 
it is riot right. It is wrong, only you of the West^ shut 
your eyes and call it good. The trouble with the nations 
■of the West is that they are young, foolish, fickle and 
wealthy. What mischief can come of one of these qualities, 
'but when all three, all four, are combined, beware ! ” 

But severe as the Swami was upon all, Boston received 
the hardest blow : 

“ Of all, Boston is the worst. There the women are 
all faddists, all fickle, merely bent on following something 
new and strange.” 

“ Where is the spirituality one would especb in a 
■country,” he said in America, “ which is so boastful of its 
civilisation ?” 



A DIALOGUE/-^ 


D isciple— S ir, iDlease ten me about the Math for 
* women you desire to establish. I feel greatly 
enthusiastic to know about it. 

Swamiji. — On the other side of the Ganges a big plot 
of land would bo acquired where unmarried virgins or 
Brahmacharini widows will remain ; devout daughters of 
householders will also be able to stay for a period. Men 
will have no concern with this Math, The elder Sadhus of 
the male Math will manage the affiirs of this Math from a 
distance. There shall be a school attached to this female 
Ma,th, in which religious scriptures, literature, Sanskrit, 
grammar, should be taught and even some amount of 
English education should be given. Other matters also, 
such as the sewing and needle-work, culinary p<,rt, all works 
of household management, nursing, and upbringing of 
children will also be taught. Japa, worship and meditation 
shall remain as part of the teaching. 

Those who will be able to live here renouncing home 
and family ties will be provided with food and clothing 
from this Math. Tnose who will not be able to do that 
will be able to study in this Math as day-scholars. If 
desired, by the permission of the head of the Math the 
latter will be allowed to stay in the Math for a period and 
during their stay will be maintained by the Math. The 
elder Brahmacharinis will take charge of the training of 
the girl students in Brahmacharya. After five or siz 
years’ stay in the Math, the guardians of the girls may 

* The Prabuddha Bharata, J anuary 1920 , 
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marry fchem. If deemed fit for Yoga and religious life, 
witn the permission of their guardians they will be allowed 
to stay in the Math taking the - vow of celibacy. These 
celibate nuns will in time be the teachers and preachers of 
the Math. In villages and towns 'they will open centres 
and strive for the spread of female education. By the 
agency of such preachers of character imbued with the 
religious spirit, there will be the spread of real female 
education in my country. So long as students will remain 
m association with the female Math, Brahmacharya will be 
the basic idea of this Math. 

Spirituality, sacrifice and self-control will, be the 
ornaments of the pupils of this Math ; and service or Seva 
pharma will be the ideal of their life-work. Seeing such 
peal characters, who will not respect them, and have faith, 
m them ? If the lives of the women of this country bj 
moulded in such ideals, then will there again be the 
appearance of such ideal female characters as Siba, Saviiri 
and Gargi. In the strong bonds of Desachara (local 
customs) rendered lifeless and inert, the women of the 
country have come to such straits which you could only 
understand if you visited ‘Western countries. You are 
responsible for this miserable condition of women, and it is 
in your hands to ranse again the women of the country. 
Therefore I say, set to work. What will it do merely to 
memorise a few scriptures like the Yedas and the Yedanta? 

Disciple.— Sir, if girl students after being . trained in 
the Math marry, how will one find ideal char:icters in 
them ? Will it nob be better if such a rule is made that 

those who will obtain education in the Math shall not 
marry ? 

Swamiji, Can that be done all at once ? In the 
beginning they are to be given education and left to them- 
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selves, After that they will act as they think best. After 
marriage and entering the world they will inspire their 
husbands with noble ideals and be the mothers of heroic • 
sons. But the guardians of the students in the female 
Math will not be allowed to even mention the name of the 
marriage of their daughters before they attain the age of 
fifteen — this rule must be observed. 

Disciple. — Sir, then those girl students will not com- - 
mand reputation in society. Nobody would like to marry 
them. 

Swamiji. — Why will not they be wanted in marriage ? 
You have not understood the course of society even now. 
Such learned and accomplished girls will not stand in want 
of bridegrooms. Society now*a-days does not follow the 
practice of child-marriage-^nor will follow in future. Even 
now, don’t you see ? ? 

Disciple. — But whatever you say, there will be violent 
opposition and protest agranst this in the beginning. 

Swamiji, — Let it be^ what is there to fear in that?’ 
Righteous work initiated with moral earnestness and cour- 
age, if confronted with obstruction, will awaken the moral 
power of the initiators the more (to bear dov7n the opposi- 
tion and carry it to success). That which has no obstruc- 
tion, no opposition, only takes men to the path of moral- 
death. Struggle is the sign of life. 

Disciple. — Yes, that is so. 

Swamiji. In the highest truth of the Parabrahman,. 
there is no distinction of sez. We, in the relative plane- 
of “ I ” and “ thou,” notice this difference of sez. The 
more the mind becomes introspective and inward, the more- 
that idea of difference vanishes. DItimately when the mind- 
is merged and is one with the homogeneous and undiffer- 
entiated Brahman, then such idea as that this is a man, or 
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that a woman, doas not rsmain all. "VVe have seen this 
practically embodied in the life of Sri Ramakrishna. There- 
fore do I say that though outwardly there may be 
difference between men and women, in their real nature 
there is no difference. Therefore if a man can be a knower 
of Brahman, why cannot woman attain to the same 
knowledge ? Therefore I was saying, if one amongst 
women becomes a knower of Brahman, then by the radiance 
of her personality, thousands of women will be inspirited, 
awakened to truth, and great well-being of the country and 
society will ensue. Do you understand ? 

Disciple. — Sir, your teachings have opened my»ey8s. 

Swamiji. — Not fully yet. When you will realise the 
all-illumining truth of the Atc.^an, then will you see that 
this difference of men and womi. n has vanished altogether ; 
then will you look upon all worn* n as the manifestation of 
the Brahman. We have seen in .;5ri E-amakrisbna this idea 
of divine Motherhood in every woman, of whatever caste 
■she might be, or whatever que.libies she might possess. 
Because I have seen, therefore I tell you so much to be 
'likewise and open centres of education for women in 
villages, and try to uplift them. If the women are 
raised, then their sons and daughters will by their 
noble actions glorify the name of the country — then 
will culture, knowledge, Shakti and devotion awaken in the 
country. 

Disciple. — But, sir, it appears some contrary results 
■have come out of the present female education. With a 
little of education, they learn to wear gowns and chemises, 
and take to luxuries and frivolities, but how far they are 
advancing in the spirit of sacrifice and renunciation self- 
^jontrol, austerity, Brahmacharya and other qualities cou- 
-ffucbive to Brahmagnana, does not appear clearly. 
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Swamiji. — In the beginning a few mistakes like that 
are unavoidabie. When a new idea is preached in the 
country, some not being able to grasp ihe idea aright go 
wrong like that. What does that matter to the well-being 
of society at large ? But those who in the beginning have 
strenuously endeavoured for even the little of female educa- 
tion that now obtains, is there any doubt of the greatness 
of their heart ? But the truth, do you know, is that some 
defect and deficiency must creep in learning or culture 
which is devoid of a religious basis. 

But now female education is to be spread with religion 
as the centre. All other learning besides religion will be 
secondary to it. In the female education which has obtain- 
ed up till now, religion has been made a secondary concern, 
hence those faults you were speaking of have arisen. But 
no blame attaches therefore to women, Reformers having 
advanced to impart and spread female education without 
being Brahmagnanis, have taken a false step, Founders 
of all good works, before they initiate and enter on their 
desired work, ought to attain to tho knowledge of the 
Atman. Otherwise, defects will arise in their works. 

Disciple, — Yes, sir, it is observed that many educated 
women spend their time in reading novels ; but in Eastern 
Bengal, even with education women have not given up 
their religious practices and observances. Is it so here in 
this part ? 

Swamiji.— Good and evil are in every country. Our 
work is — doing good works in our lives and holding an 
example before others. FTo work succeeds by condemnation. 
That only repels people. Let anybody say what he likes, 
don't contradict anybody. In this world of Maya what- 
ever work you will do, will be associated with some defect. 
— “All works are covered with defects like fire covered 
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with smoke,” Bub will you on that account sit actionless ? 
As much as you can, you must do some good work, 

Disciple. — What is the good work. 

Swamiji — What helps the manifestation of Brahman 
is eood work. All works can be done, if not directly, at 
least is indirectl}^ helpful to the manifestation of the truth 
of the Atman. Bub following the path laid down by 
Bishis, the knowledge of the Atman manifests quickly ; on 
the contrary, doing of works which have been indicated 
by scriptural writers as wrong, brings only bondage of the 
soul .and this bondage of delusion does not sometimes 
vanish for many lives. But in all ages and places, freedom 
is sure to be attained by Jivas ultimately. For the Atman 
is the real nature of the Jiva. Can anybody give up bis 
own Swarupa ? If you fight with your shadow for a thou- 
sand years, can you drive it away from you ? — it will always 
remain with you. 

Disciple. — But, Sir, according to Sankaracharya 
Karma is antagonistic to Gnana. He has refuted the 
or intermingling of Gnana and Karma in many 
ways. So how can Karma be helpful to the manifestation 
of Gnana ? 

Swamiji. — Sankara after saying so has again indicated 
Karma as subsidiary help to the manifestation of Gnana 
and the means for the purification of the Sattva ele- 
ment. But I do nob contradict the conclusion of San- 
kara that in absolute transcendent knowledge there 
is no touch of any work. But so long as rr'an is 
■within the realm of the consciousness of work, doer of 
work, and tho object of work he is powerless to sib idle 
without doing some work. So, as work is thus the inevita- 
ble nature of Jiva, then why do you not do such works as 
are helpful to the manifestation of the knowledge of tho 
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Atman ? That all work is tainted with ignorance may be 
true from the transcendent standpoint, still within Yya- 
vohara — normal relative consciouness, works have a great 
fitness and efficacy in human life. When you will realise 
the Atman, in that state the doing of work or its non- 
performance will be within your control and whatever you 
will do m that state will be good work, conducive to the 
good and well-being of Jivas and the world. With the 
manifestation of Brahman even the breath of your life will 
be to the good of Jivas. Then you will not have to work 
from the level of the lower ego by means of conscious 


planning. 

Disciple. — Yes, it is a beautiful conclusion reconciling 
Karma and Gcana from the Yedantic standpoint. 

At this time the bell for the evening meal rang and 
S^ramiji asked the disciple to go and partake of the meal. 
The disciple prostrating at the feet of Swamiji before 
departure prayed with folded hands, “Bless me that I 
may attain to the Knowledge of Brahman in 'unis lixe. 
Swamiji putting his hand on his head said, Don t rear 
-my son. You are not like an ordinary worldly man— 
■neither a householder nor a Sannyasin — a new type.” 



JAPAN. ^ 


Japanese are one of the cleanliest people on. 

1^ earth. Ev^erything is so neat and tidy. Their 
streets are nearly all broad and straight, regularly paved. 
Their cage-like neat little houses, their pine- covered ever- 
green little hills forming the background of almost every 
town and village, the short statured, fair-'skinned, quaintly 
dressed Japs, their movements, attitudes, gesture, every 
thing is picturesque. Japan is the land of the pictures- 
que. Every house almost has a garden at the back, very 
nicely laid out according to Japanese fashion, with small 
shrubs, grass plots, small artificial waters and small stone- 
bridges. 

The Japanese seem now to have fully awakened 
themselves to the necessity of the present times. They 
have now a thoroughly organised army equipped with guns 
which one of their own officers has invented and which are 
said to be second to none. They are continuously increasing 
their navy. X have seen a tunnel boied by a Japanese- 
engineer, nearly a mile long. The match factories are 
simply a sight to see. And they are bent upon making 
everything they want in their own countr 3 ^ There is a 
Japanese line of steamers plying between China and Japan 
and which will shortly be running between Bombay and 
Yokahama. ^ 

I saw quite a lot of temples. In every temple there 
are some Mantras written in old Bengalee characters in 
Sanskrit. Only a few of the priests know Sanskrit. But 


® From a letter written from Japan in 1893. 
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they are an intelligent sect. The modern rage for progress 
has penetrated even the priesthood. 1 can’t V'rite what I 
have in my mind about the Japs in a short letter. Only I 
want that number of our young men must pay a visit to 
Japan and China every year, especially the Japanese ta 
whom India is still the dream land of everything high and 
good. And, you, what are you ? Boobies talking twaddle 
all your lives, vain talkers, what are you ? Come, see these 
people and go and hide your faces in very shame. 

Come, be men. Come out of your narrow holes and 
have a look abroad. See how nations are on their march.. 
Do you love man ? Do you love your country ? Then 
come, let us stiuggle for higher and better things. Look 
not back — no, not oven if you see the dearest and nearest 
cry — look not back, but forward march. 

India wants the sacrifice of at least a thousand of her 
young men — men, mind and not brutes. The English 
Government has been the instrument brought over here by 
the Lord to break your crystallized civilization and Madras 
supplied the first men who helped in giving the English a 
footing — how many men, unselfish and thorough going men 
is Madras ready now to supply, to struggle unto life and 
death to bring about a new state of things — sympathy for 
the poor — and bread to their hungry mouths — enlighten- 
ment to the people at large and struggle unto death to 
make men of them who have been brought to the level of 
beasts by theityranny of your forefathers ? 



THE GOAL OF LIFE 

think thife tbis world is the end and aim of life is 
.i brutal and degenerating. Any man who starts in 
life with that idea degenerates himself. He will never rise 
higher, he will never catch a glimpse of what is behind, he 
will always be a slave to the senses. Better die than live 
that life. Slaves of this world, slaves of the senses, let us 
rouse ourselves ; there is something higher than this sense- 
life. Do you think that man, the Infinite Spirit, was born 
to be a slave to his eyes, his nose and his oars ? There is 
an Infinite, Omniscient Spirit behind, that can do every- 
thing, break every bond ; that Spirit we are, and we get 
that power through Love. We cannot of course get it in 
a day. We must take man where he stands and help 
him upward. Man stands in materialism ; you and I are 
materialists. So we have to take ourselves where we are 
as materialists, and accepting the help of matter go®' on 
slowly until we feel ourselves Spirit, understand the Spirit 
and find that this world which we call infinite is but a 
gross esbernal form of that world which is behind. 

Bub something besides that is necessary. We read in 
the Sermon on the Mount : “ Ask and it shall be given 

you, seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened 
•unto you,” The. difficulty is, who seeks, who wants ?' Let 
us ask ourselves this question every day : Do ^we want 
•God ? We may need all the books in the universe, but this 
■love is not to be had by the power of speech, not by the 
highest intellect, not by the study of the various sciences. 

* From the “ Message of the East, ” 
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He Tvbo desires God ■will get Love, linto him God gives 
Himself. 

If 3rou want to love, love God. Who cares for these 
things of the world ? God is the Goal of our life. This 
world and this body have their ov/n value, a secondary 
value, as a means to an end. Unfortunately too often we 
make the world the end and God the means. We find 
people going to church and saying : “ God, give me so and , 
so, God, heal my disease.” They want nice healthy bodies 
and because they hear that someone will do this work for 
them, they go and pray to Him. Bhakti has a higher ideal. 

We have slowly to work throagh the world and the 
senses to reach God. As oil poured from one vessel to 
another falls in an unbroken line, as chimes coming from a 
distance fall upon the ear as one continuous sound, so 
should the mind fiow towards God in one continuous 
stream. We should not only impose this practice on the 
mind but our senses too should be employed. Instead of 
hearing foolish things, w© must hear about God, Instead 
of talking foolish words, we must talk of God. Instead of 
reading foolish' books, we must read good Ones which tell of 
God. The mind too must be cheerful. Despondency is not 
religion, whatever else it may be. Being pleasant always 
and smiling takes you to God, nearer than any prayer. 
How can minds that are gloomy and dull love ? Every 
man has his own burden to bear. If you are miserable, 
try to be happy, try to conquer it. 

Never be weak. You must be strong ; you have 
infinite strength within you. Hew else will you conquer 
anything ? How else will you come to God ? Be strong, 
stand up and seek the God of love. This is the highest 
-strength. This love of God cannot be reached by the 
’■■weak ; therefore be not weak, either physically, mentally. 
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morally or spiritually. The Lord alone is true, everything- 
else is untrue ; everything else should be rejected for ths- 
sake of the Lord. Vanity of vanities, all is vanity, Serve * 
the Lord and Him alone. 



P0£?1S, 


I-P'MN TO THE DRTXE MOTHER- 


0, Thou most beautiful, whoso holy hands 
Hold pleasure p.nd hold pain ! Door of good, 
Who art Thou ? — The water of existence 
Dy Thee is whirled and tossed in mighty waves. 
Is it, 0 Mother, to restore again 
This universe’s broken harmony 
That Thou, without cessation, art at work ? 


0, may the Mother of tho universe.— 

In whose activity no respite rest'^, 

Incessently distributing the fruits 
Of action done, guiding unceasingly 
All action yet to come. — bestow Her boon 
Of blessing on me, Her child, for evermore. 

I realise, I know that it is Thou 

Who boldest in Thy hands dread Karma’s strands. 


Bo it irdieront Katuro, uncreate. 

Or Destiny, some unforseen Firr't Cause, 

(Which lacking, nothing is accounted for) 

Whoso chain of Will, untrammelod, guides earth’s laws, 
■j,Iay She, tho primal Guide, ray shelter be ! 

" Compooed in Sanckrit by.Swami Vivekananda. 
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Manifestations of Her glory show 
In powers of immeasurable might, 

Throughout the universe, powers that swell 
The sea of birth and death, forces that change 
And break up the unchanged and change again. 

Lo, where shall ws seek refuge save in Her ? 

Alike to friend and foe Thy lotus-eyes ; 

Ever Thine animating touch brings fruit 
To fortunate and unfortunate alike ; 

The shade of death and immortality. 

Both these 0 Mother, are Thy grace supreme. 

Mother Supreme, O, may Thy gracious face 
ISTevor be turned away from me, Thy child ! 

What art Thou ? Mother. All. How praise Thee then 
My understanding is so little worth 
Presumptuous ’twere to seize with hands of mine 
The sole Supporter of the universe ! 

So at Thy blessed feet, — contemplated 
By all that embrace the Good and the abode 
Of fearlessness, worshipped by service true, — 

There at Thy blessed feet, 1 refuge take. 

There who since birth, hath ever led me on 
Through paths of trouble to perfection's goal. 

The other- wise, in Her own sweet, playful ways. 

She, who has always through my life inspired 
My understanding. She, my Mother, She, 

The All is my resort, whether my work 
O’erflow with full fruition, or bear none. 



SONG OF THE SANYASIN, 


Wake up the note ! the song that had its birth 
Far off. where worldly taint could never reach ; 

In mountain caves, and glades of foresu deep, 
Whose calm no sigh for lust or wealth or fame 
Could ever dare to break ; where rolled the stream 
Of knowledge, truth and bliss that follows both. 
Sing high that note, Sanyasin bold ! say, 

Om tat sat, Om ! ” 


Strike off thy fetters! Bonds that bind thee down, 

Of shining gold, or darker, baser ore ; 

Love, hate — good, bad — and all the duel throng. 
Know, slave is slave, caressed or whipped, not free. 
For fetters though of gold, are not less strong to> bind 
Then, off with them, Sanyasin bold 1 say, 

“ Om tat sat, Om ! ” 


Let darkness go ; the wi]l-o’’th 0 -wisp that leads 
With blinking light to pile more gloom on gloom. 
This thirst for life, forever quench ; it drags 
From birth to death, and death to birth the souL 
He conquers all who conquers self. Know this 
And never yield, Sanyasin bold ! say, 

“ Om tat sat. Om ! ” 
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Who SOWS must reap, ” they say, and ‘‘cause must bring 
The sure effect, Good, good ; bad, bad ; and none 
Escape the law. And whose wears a form ’ 

Must wear the chain.” Too true ; but far beyond 
Both name and form is Atman, ever free, 

Know thou art That, Sanyasin bold ! say, 

“ Om tat sat, Om ! ” 


They know no truth who dream such vacant dreams 
As father, mother, children, wife and friend. 

The sexless Self ! whose father He? whose child ? 
Whose friend, whose foe is He who is but One? 

p 

The Self is all in all, none else exists; 

And thou art That, Sanyasin bold ! say, 

“ Om tat sat, Om ! ” 


There, is bub one — The Fiee — The Knower — Self! 
Without a name, without a form or stain. 

In him is Maya, dreaming all t.he dream 
Tne Witness, He appears as nature, soul ; 

Know thou art That, Sanyasin boli 1 say, 

“ Om tat sat, Om I ” 


Where seekost thou that freedom, friend, this worM 
Kor that, can give ? In books and temples 
Vain they search. Thine only is the hand that holds 
The rope that drags thee on ; then cease lament ; 

Lot go thy hold, Sanyasin bold 1 s-\y, 

“On feat sat, Om ! ” 
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Say peace to all. From me no danger be 
To aught that lives. In those that dwell on high, 
In’jthcse that lowly creep, I am the Self of all. 

All life, both here and there, do I renounce, 

All heavens, earths and hells, all hopes and fears. 
Thus cut thy bonds, Sanyasin bold ! say, 

“ Om tat sat, Om ! ” 


Heed then no more how body lives or goes 
Its task is done. Let Karma float it down ; 

Let one put garlands on, another kick 
This frame : say naught. Ho praise or blame can be 
Where praiser, praised, and blatner, blamed are one. 
Thus be thou calm, Sanyasin bold ! say, 

“ Om tat sat, Om ! ” 


Truth never comes where lust and fame and greed 
Of gain reside. Ko man who thinks of woman 
As his wife can ever perfect be ; 

Kor he who owns however little, nor he 

Whom anger chains, can ever pass through Maya's gates 

So give these up, Sanyasin bold ! say, 

“ Om tat sat, Om ; " 


Have thou, no home. What home can hold thee, friend ? 
The sky thy roof 5 the grass thy bed : and food. 

What chance may bring, well cooked or ill, judge not, 

Ho food or drink can taint that noble Self 
Which knows itself. The rolling river be 
"Thou ever, Sanyasin bold ! say, 

“ Om tat sat, Om ! ” 
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Few only know the truth ; the rest will hate 
And laugh at thee, great one ; but pay no heed. 
Go thou, the free, from place to place, and help 
Them out of darkness, Maya’s veil, without 
The fear of pain or search for pleasure. Go 
Beyond them both, Sanyasin bold ! say, 

“ Om tat sat, Om ! ” 

Thus, day by day, till Karma’s powers spent 
Release the soul for ever. No more is birth. 
Nor I or thou, nor God or man. The I 
Became the All, the All is I and bliss, 

Know thou art That, Sanyasin bold ! say, 

“ Om tat sat, Om ! ” 



TO A FRIEND 


Weeke darkcesss is taken as light, 

Misery as happiness, 

Where disease passes for health, 

Where the new-born’s cry shows it’s alive ; 

Dost thou, wise, expect happiness here ? 

A glaring mixture of heaven and hell. 

Who can fly the world ? 

Tied in the neck with Karma’s rope. 

Say, where can the slave escape ? 

Yoga and sense-pleasure. 

Family life and Sannyas, 

Devotion and worship and earning riches, 
Vows, renunciation and austerities severe, 

X have seen through them all ; 

I know there’s not a jot of happiness. 

Life’s cup of Tantalus ; 

The nobler your heart. 

Be sure, the more your misery. 

Though large hearted Lover unselfish, 

No room in this world for thee ; 

Can a marble figure brook the blow 
That an iron mask can bear ? 

Oouldst thou be as one inert object, 
Honey-mouthed, but poison in heart, 

Devoid of truth and worshipping self, 

Then thou wouldst have a place in this world. 

Rendered from a Bengali poem by the Swami. 
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TO A FRIEND 


Pledging life for learning, 

I spent half my days ; 

For love, as one insane, 

I clutched at shadows lifeless : 


Friendless, clad in rags. 

Feeding from door to door. 

The frame broken under austerities’ weight. 
What riches have I earned ? 


Listen, I speak my heart to thee, 

I have found in my life this truth supreme — 
Buffeted by waves this whirl of life, 

One ferry takes across 


The formulas of worship, the control of breath. 
Science, philosophy, systems varied, 
Renunciation and possession 

Are but delusions of the mind ; 

Love, Love, that is the only thing. 


Jiva and Brahman, man and God, 
Ghosts and wraiths and spirits all, 
Devas, beasts, birds, insects and worms. 
This love dwells in the heart of all. 

Say, who else is the God of Gods ? 

Say, who moves all ? 

The mother dies for her young, 


The robber robs ! 

The impulse Love ! ! 



TO A FKIEK’D 
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Beyond the ken of speech and mind, 

It dwells in weal and woe : 

It is that which comes, 

As the all-powerfui, al3-destroyer, Kali, 
And as the mother. 

Disease, bereavement, the pinch of poverty, 
Virtue and vice. 

The results of actions good and bad, 

All are but IT’s worship : 

Say, what does a Jiva do ? 

Deluded is he, who pleasure seeks, 

Lunatic he who misery wishes, 

Mad he too who longs for death 
Immortality — vain desire. 

Far however far you go. 

Mounted on the mental car, 

It’s not the same ocean worlds 
Joy and woe whirling on. 

Listen, bird, devoid of wings. 

It’s not the way to escape ; 

Time and again you get blows, 

Why then attempt the impossible ? 

Let go knowledge, 

Prayers, offerings and strength, 

For Love self-less is the sole resource r. 

Lo, the insect teaches 
By embracing the flame, 
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Base insect, 

Blinded, by beauty charmed. 

Your soul is drunk with Love : 

0 Lover, 

Oast into the fire thy dross of self. 
Say, 

Comes happiness ever to a beggar ? 
What good, being object of charity ? 
Give away, nor ask in return. 

Should there be wealth in the heart. 

Heir to the Infinite thou art, 

In the heart is the ocean of Love, 

“ Give,” “ Give,” — whoever asks back 
His ocean dwindles to a drop. 

Lrom Brahman to the worm. 

And the atom minute, 

Everywhere is the same All- Love ; 

Do, friend, offer 

Mind, soul, body at their feet, 

His manifold forms before thee 
Leaving, where seekost for God ? 
Who loves all beings, 

He serves his God. 



THE HYMN OF CREATION/-' 


One mass, 

Devoid of form, oame and colour, 
Tiaieless, devoid of past and future, 
'Spaceless, devoid of all, 

Where rests hushed 
Even speech of negation. t 

Voiceless, 


From thence, 
Floweth the river causal, 

In the form of desire r.adiant. 

Its -v'aters angrily roaring 
The constant roar, 

“ I am,” “ I am.” 


In that ocean, 

Of desire limitless, 

Appear -waves, countless, infinite, 

Of -what forms diverse, 

Of what power manifold, 

Of what repose. 

Of what movements varied, 

Who can tell ? 

* Rendered from a Bengali Song composed by the Swami. 

t “iVeii, Neti," “not this, not this,” Brahman cannot be 
described in nny other way. 
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Million moons, million suns, 
Springing from that ocean, 

Rushing with din tumultuous. 

Covered the firmament. 

Drowning the points of heaven, 

In light efifulgent. 

In it 

Live what beings. 

Dull and quick, unnumbered. 

Pleasure and pain. 

Disease, birth and death ! 

The sun He is. 

His the ray, 

(Hay) the sun is He, 

And He the ray. 



^^AND LET SHYAMA DANCE THERE, 


Beauteous blossoms ravishing with perfume, 

Swarms of maddened bees buzzing around ; 

The silver moon — a shower of smile, 

Which dwellers of heaven 
Smile upon the homes of earth ; 

The soft south-wind, whose magic touch 
Ope’s memory’s folds ; 

Rivers and brooks, rippling lakes 
With Bhramaraa t wheeling 
Round weaving lotuses unnumbered ; 

Roaming cascades — a streaming music — 

To which echo mountain caves. 

Warblers, full of melody, 

Hidden in leaves, love discourse ; 

The rising orb, the painter divine. 

With golden brush but lightly touches 
The canvas earth, 

A wealth of colours floods the ground 
— A museum of hues — 

Waking up a sea of sentiments. 

The roll of thunder, the crash of clouds. 

The war of elements covering earth and sky ; 

Darkness vomitting darkness. 

The Pralaya j wind angrily roaring 

In bursts, flashes the blood red terrific lightning 

* Rendered from a Bengali Poem by the Swami. 

t A beetle somewhat like a bumble-bee, which liveB solely 
on honey. 

t The time of cosmic destruction. 

49 
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“and let shyama dance there” 

Monster waves, thundering, foaming, 

Rush to leap mountain peaks ; 

The earth booms furious, reels. 

Sinks down, hurled from its place ; 

Piercing the ground, stream forth flames. 
And mighty ranges blow up into atoms, 


A lovely villa, on a lake of blue — 

Festooned with water-lilies ; 

The heart-blood of grapes 
Oapped with white foam 
Whispering softly ; 

The melody of the harp floods the ears, 

Growing desire, by its air ; time and harmony rich 
What stirring of emotions ! 

How many hot sighs of love ! 

And tears coursing down ! 

The red lips of the youthful fair, 

The two blue eyes — two oceans of feeling ; 

The two hands eager to advance 
— Love’s cage — 

In which the heart lies captive. 


The martial music bursts. 

The ground shakes under the warrior’s tread ; 
The roar of cannon, the rattle of guns, 
Tolumes of smoke, the gruesome battlefield ; 
The thundering artillery vomitting fire : 
Shelia burst and blow up 
Fllephants and horses mounted. 



“and let SEYAITA DANCE THEEB” 

■tThe earfcli trembles ; 

A. million cavalry charge, 

And capture the enemy’s ordnance, 

Piercing through the smoke and the shower of shells 
And the rain of bullets ; 

Forward goes the flag 
— The emblem of victory — 

'With blood streaming down the staff, 

Followed by the rifles, drunk with war-spirit ; 

Lo ! the ensign falls but the flag advances 
On the shoulder of another ; 

Under his feet swell heaps of the slain, 

But he falters not. 

The flesh craves for pleasure, 

The senses for sweet strains of song, 

The mind for peals of laughter, 

The heart pants to reach beyond sorrow ; 

Who cires exchange the soothing moonlight 
For the burning rays of the noontide sun ? 

The wretch with a scorching heart 
— Even he loves the sweet moon ; 

All thirst for joy, 

Breathes there the wretch 
Who hugs sorrow to his bosom ? 

Misery in his cup of happiness, 

Tenom in that of nectar. 

Poison in his throat ; 

Yet he clings to hope 

All are scared by the Terrific, 

But none seek Elokeshi * Whose form is Death. 
"The frightful sword, reeking with blood, 

They take from Her hand, and put a lute instead I 

^ She with untied hair,’ a name of Sail. 


“and let shtama dance thebe 






!l!hou Kali, the All-deatroyer. Thou alone art True.. 

The pleasant Yanamali^ is Thy shadow’s shadow. 

Terrible Mother, cut the core, 

Illusion dispel — the dream of happiness, 

The fondness for the flesh. 

True, they garland Thee with scalps, 

But shrink back in fright 
And call Thee All-merciful 
At Thy thunder-peal of laughter, 

At Thy nudeness uncovered as space, 

Their hearts cower, but they say 

“It. is the demons that the Mother kills ! ” 

They pretend they wish to see Thee 
But at Thy sight, they flee, 

Thou art Death, 

Thou distributest plague and disease 

Vessels of venom filled by thine own hands — 

To each and all. 

You insane ! cheating yourself, 

You turn not your head 

Lest you see the Mother Terrible 

You court hardship in the hope of happiness, 

You put on the cloak of devotion and worship 
To achieve your selfish ends. 

The blood from the severed head of a kid 
Fills thee with fear — 

Your heart throbs at the sight 
A coward compassionate t 

A strange state of things 1 Who will see the truth ? 

■ o Literally, He garlanded with wild flowerc, The ahepherd 
Kriohna in His aspect of youthful cport. 

t The idea io that the brave alone can be compasBionate 
and not the coward, 
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©reak the harp, free thyself 

'From the mighty attraction — the win of love, the 
charm of sex. 

Forward, with the ocean’s cry ! 

Tears thy drink pledge life — let the body fall. 

Here awake ! Shake off thy dreams, 

Death stands at thy head, 

Does fear become thee ? 

A load of misery — this Becoming^ know this 
To be thy God ! 

His temple, among corpses and the funeral pyres ; 
'Unending battle. His worship, and constant defeat, 

/Let that not unnerve thee ; 

Shattered be self, hope and name, 

Make thy heart a burning-ground, 

And let Shyamaf dance there. 


^ The wheel of constant birth and death, hence the World, 
t The Dark One, Kali, 




SONG OF THE FREE 


The wounded snake its hood unfurls, 
The flame stirred up doth blaze, 

The desert air resounds the calls 
Of heart-struck lion’s rage — 


The cloiid puts forth its deluge strength 
Tfhen lightning cleaves its breast. 

When the soul is stirred to its inmost depth 
Great ones the unfold their best I 


Let eyes grow dim and heart grow faint 
And friendship fail and love betray, 

Let Fate its hundred horrors send 
And clotted darkness block the way — 


All nature were one angry frown 
To crush you out — still know my sou? 
You are Divine — March on and on 
Nor right nor left but to the goal I 


Nor angel I, nor man nor brute. 
Nor body, mind, nor he nor she. 
The books do stop in wonder mute 
To tell my nature ; — I am He ! 


® An unpublislisd Poem by the Swami Vivekananda. 
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Before the sun, the moon, the earth, 
Before the stars or comets free, 

Before e'en Time has had its birth 
I was, I am and I will be ! 

The beauteous earth, the glorious Bun, 

The calm sweet moon, the spangled sky, 
Causation’s laws do make them lun, 

They live in bonds, in bonds they die — 

And mind its mantle dreamy net 
Oasts o’er them all and holds them fast. 

In warp and woof of thought are set 
Earth, hells and heavens, or worst or best^ 

Knew these are but the outer crust — 

All space and time, all eiSect, cause, 

I am bayond all sense, all thought, 

The Witness of the Universe ! 

ISTot two or many tis but One 
And thus in me all one’s I have, 

I cannot hate, I cannot shun 
Myself fro til me — I can but love ! 


Erom dreims awake, from bonds be free I 
Be not afraid — This mystery, 

My shadow, cannot frighten me ! 

Know once for all that I am He ! 



TO THE AWAKENED INDIA. * 


•Once more awake ! 

For sleep it was, not death, to bring thee life 
Anew, and rest to lotus-eyes, for .visions 
Daring yet. The world in need awaits, O Truth ! 
No death for thee ! 

[Resume thy march 

With g intle feet that \vould not break the 
Peaceful rest, even of the road-side dust 
That lies so low. Yet strong and steady. 

Blissful, bold and free. Awakener ever 
Forward ! iSpeak thy stirring words. 

Thy home is gone 

Where loving hearts had brought thee up, and 
Watched with joy thy growth. But Fate is strong; 
This the law — all things come back to the source 
Their strength to renew, 

'Then start afresh 

From the land of thy birth, where vast cloud belted 
Snows do bless ar.d put their strength in thee 
For working wonders anew. The heavenly 
iRiver tunes thy voice to her own immortal song 
Deodar shades give thee eternal peace. 

And all above, 

Himala’s daughter Dma, gentle, pure. 

The Mother that resides in nil ns Power 


o From the Prahuddha Bharata. 
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And Jife, Who works all works, 

Makes of one the world. Whose mercy 
Ope’s the gate to Truth, and shows 
The One in All, gives thee untiring 
Strength, which leads to Infinite I(Ove, 

■ They bless thee all, 

The seers great whom age nor clime 
dan claim their own, the fathers of the 
Race, who felt the heart of Truth the same. 
And bravely taught to man ill -voiced or 
Well. Their servant, thou hast got 
The secret — ’ tis but One, 


Then speak, 0 Love ! — 

Before thy gentle voice serene, behold how 
Visions melt, and fold after fold of dreams 
Departs to void, till Truth and Truth alone 
In all its glory shines — 

And tell the world — 

Awake, arise, dream no more 1 

This is the land of dreams, where Karma 

Weaves unthreaded garlands with our thoughts, 

Of flowers sweet or noxious — and none 

Has root or stem, being; born in naught, which 

The softest breath of Truth drives back to 

Primal nothingness. Be bold, and face 

The Truth ! Be one with it ! Let visions cease, 

Or, if you cannot, dream then truer dreams, 

W^hich are Eternal Love and Service Eree. 



KALI THE MOTHER. 


The stars are blotted out, 

The clouds are covering clouds, 

It is darkness vibrant, resonant, 

In the roaring, whirling wind 
Are the souls of a million lunatics — 

Just loose from the prison house — 
Wrenching trees by the roots, 

Sweeping all from the path. 

The sea has joined the fray, 

And swirls up mountain- waves. 

To reach the pitchy sky. 

The flash of lurid light 
Reveals on every side 

A thousand, thousand shades 
Of Death begrimed and black — 

Scattering plagues and sorrows, 

Dancing mad with joy. 

Come, Mother, come f 

For Terror is thy name. 

Death is in Thy breath. 

And ever shaking step 

Destroys a world for e’er. 

Thou ‘ Time’, the All-Destro}er ! 

Come, O Mother, come T 

Who dares misery love 

And hug the form of Death 
Dance in Destruction's dance 

To him the Mother comes,. 



HOLD ON YET A WHILE, BRAVH 
HEART. 


If the sun by the cloud is hidden a bit, 

If the welkin shows but gloom, 

Still hold on yet a while, brave heart, 

The victory is sure to come. 

No winter was but summer came behind, 

Each hollow crests the wave. 

They push e«ch other in light and shade ; 

Be steady then and bra's^, 

The duties of life are sore indeed, 

And its pleiisures fleeting vain, 

The goal so shadowy seems and dim. 

Yet plod on through the dark, brave heart, 
With all thy might and main. 

Not a work will be lost, no struggle vain. 
Though hopes be blighted, powers gone ; 

Of thy loins shall come the heirs to all. 

Then hold on yet a while, brave soul, 

No good is e’er undone. 

Though the good and the wise in life are few,. 
Yet theirs are the reins to lead. 

The masses know but late the worth ; 

Heed none and gently guide. 

With thee are those who see afar. 

With thee is the Lord of might, 

All blessings pour on thee, great soul, 

To thee may all come right. 


® Written to H. H. the Maharajah of Khetri, Rajputana. 




NIRVANASHATKAM, OR SIX STANZAS 
ON NIRVANA * 


I atn neither the mind, nor the intellect, nor the ego, nor 

the mind-stuff ; 

I am neither the body, nor the changes of the body ; 

1 am neither the senses of hearing, taste, smell or sightj 
Nor am 1 the ether, the earth, the fire, the air ; 

I am Existence Absolute, Knowledge Absolute, Bliss 

Absolute ; — ■ 

lam He, I am He, {Skivokam^ Shivoham.) 

I am neither the Prana, nor the five vital airs ; 

I am neither the materials of the body, nor the five sheaths; 
Neither am 1 the organs of action, nor object of the senses, 
I am Existence Absolute, Knowledge Absolute, Bliss 

Absolute ; — 

I am He, lam He, {Shivoham^ Shivoham,) 

I have neither aversion iior attachment, neither greed nor 

delusion ; 

Neither egotism, nor envy, neither Dharma nor Moksha; 

I am neither desire, nor objects of desire, 

I am Existence Absolute, Knowledge Absolute, Bliss 

Absolute ; — 

I am He, I am He. {Shivoham, Shivoham.) 

I am neither sin nor virtue, neither pleasure nor pain ; 

Nor Temple nor worship, nor pilgrimage nor Scriptures, 
Neither the act of enjoying, the enjoyable nor the enjoyer,; 


® A poem of Sankaracharya, translated by Swami Vivekananda. 
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I am Existence Absolute, Knowledge Absolute, Bliss- 

[Absolute ; — 

am He, I am He. (Shivoham, Shwoham.) 
have neither death, nor fear of death nor caste ; 

Hor was I ever born, nor had 1 parents, friends and 

[relations ; 

I have neither Guru nor disciple ; 

I am Existence Absolute, Knowledge Absolute, Bliss 

[Absolute ; — 

I am He, I am He. {Shivoliam^ Shivoham.) 

I am untouched by the senses, I am neither Mukti nor 

[Knowable ; 

I am without form, without limit, beyond space, beyond 

[time ; 

lam in • every thing ; I am the basis of the universe; 

[everywhere am I ; 

I am Existence Absolute, Knowledge Absolute, Bliss 

[Absolute : — 

I am He, I am He, {Shivoftamy Shivoham.) 



A HYMN TO THE DIVINITY OF SRI 
RAMAKRISHNA. 


( Rendered from a Bengali Song composed by Swami 

Vivehananda.) 

"We salato Thee ! 

Lord ! Adored of the world : 

Samsara’s boadage breaker ; taintless Thou ; 
sEmbodiment of blessed qualities. 

Thou transcendent, ThcfS bearest all Gunas ; human form 
Thee we salute and adore ! 

Refuge of mind and speech, Thou art beyond 
The reach of either. Radiance art thou 
In all radiance that is. The heart’s cave 
Is by Thy visitance resplendent made. 

Yerily Thou art that which dispelleth 
The deepest darkness of Tamas in man. 

•Lo ! In variety of melody 

Forth* breaking in fine harmony most sweet, 

Hymns of Thy devotees, accompanied 
By Mridanga^-' playing with music’s grace, 

Fill the air, in evening worship to Thee. 

•One glancing vision at Thine eyes divine, 

Cleared by the collyrium of Jnana, 

Defies delusion. O Thou blotter-out 


A kind of drum. 
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Of all the taints of sin ; Intelligence 
Pare, unmingled, is Thy form. Of the world 
Thou art embellisher. Self-luminous 
Art Thou. O Ocean of feeling sublime 
And of Love Divine ! O God-maddened One. 
Devotees win Toy blessed feet, and cross 
Sifely the dwelling sea of Samsara. 

0 Lord of the world, through Thy Yoga power 
Thou shinest as the Incarnation clear 
Of this our time. 0 Thou of strict restraint. 

Only through Thine unstinted grace we see 
The mind in Samadhi completely merged ; 

Mercy Incarnate ! austere are Thy deeds. 

Thou dealest to the din of Misery 
Destruction, Kali’s binding cords 
Are cut by Thee asunder. Thine own life 
Thou gavest freely. 0 Sweet Sacrifice, 

0 best of men ! 0 Saviour of the world I 

Devoid werb Thou of the idea of ses, 

Thought of possession charmed Thee not. To Thee 
Obnoxious was all pleasure, Give to us, 

O greatest among Tyagis,* love intense 
TJnto Thy sacred feet ; give, we implore ! 

Fearless art Thou and past all gloom of doubt; 

Thy mind is wrapt in its own firm resolve ; 

Thy lovers, whose devotion mounts above 
The realm of reason ; who renounce the pride 
Of caste and parentage, of name and fame ; — 

Their safe refuge art Thou alone, O Lord 1 


^ Renouncers. 
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My one true treasure is Thy blessed feet, 
Beaching which the whole universe itself 
Seems like a puddle in the hollow made 
By hoof of passing cow, 

O offering 

To Love ! 0 Seer of equality 
In all ! 0 verily, in Thee the pain 
And evil of this mortal world escapes, 
And vanishes, O cherished One, in Thee! 


REQUIESCAT IN PACEl^ 

Speed forth, 0 Soul ! upon thy star- strewn path 
Speed, blissful one ! where thought is ever free. 
Where time and space no longer mist the view. 
Eternal peace and blessings be with thee ! 

Thy service true, complete thy sacrifice. 

Thy home the heart of love transcendent find ; 
Bemembrance sweet, that kills all space and time, 

Like alter roses fill thy place behind ! 

Thy bonds are broke, thy quest in bliss is found. 
And one with That which comes as Death and Life 
Thou helpful one I unselfish o’er on earth, 

Ahead 1 still help with love this world of strife. 



THE H™N of SMTA^DHI. 


{Rendered from a Bengali Bong composed by- 
Swami Vivehananda). 

Lo ! The sun is not, nor the cojuely moon, 

All light extinct ; in the great void of space 
Floats shadow-like the image universe. 

In the void of mind involute, there floats 
The fleeting universe, rises and floats, 

Sinks again, ceaseless, in the current “ I. ” 

Slowly, slowly the shadow-multitude 
Entered the primal womb, and flowed ceaseless. 

The only current, the “ I am,” “ I am.” 

Lo ! ’Tis stopped, ev’n that current flows no more, 
Void merged into void — beyond speech and mind 
Whose heart understands, he verily does. 
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ANGELS UNAWARES.^ 


I 

One bending low with load — of life 

That meant no joy but suffering harsh and hard — 

And wending on his way through dark and dismal paths] 
Without a flash of light from brain or heart 
To give a moment’s cheer — till the line 
That marks out p\in from pleasure, death from life 
And good from w'hat is evil, was well-nigh wiped from 

[sight — - 

Saw, one blessed night, a faint but beautiful ray of light 
Descend to him. He knew not what or wherefrom. 

But called it God and worshipped. 

Hope, an utter stranger, came to him, and spread 
Through all his parts, and life to him meant more 
Than he could over dream, and covered all he knew^ 

Nay, peeped beyond his world. The Sages 
Winked, and smiled, and called it “superstition.” 

But he did feel its power and peace 
And gently answered back — 

“0 Blessed Superstition!” 
II 

One drunk with wine of wealth and power 
And health to enjoy them both, whirled on 
His maddening course — till the earth (he thought 
Was made for him, his pleasure-garden, and man, 

The crawling worm, was made to find him sport). 


Written in November 1898, 
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I'lli the thousand lights of joy — with pleasure fed, 

That flickered day and night before his eyes. 

IVith constant change of colours — began to blur 
His sight, and cloy his senses ; till selfishness, 

Like a thorny growth, had spread all o’er his heart ; 

Anc; pleasure meant to him no moi’e than pain — 

Bereft of feeling ; and life in the sense. 

So joyful, precious once, a rotting corpse between bis arms.. 
(Which lie forsooth would shun, but more he tried the more 
It clung to him'; and wished, with frenzied brain, 

A thousand forms of death but quailed before the charm), 

Then sorrov>7 came — and Wealth and Power went 

And made him kinship find with all the human race 
In groans and tears, and though his friends would laugh. 
•His lips would speak in grateful accent — 

“0 Blessed Misery !” 


Ill 

•One born with healthy frame— but not of will 
That can resist emotions deep and strong, 

Hor impulse throw, surcharged with potent strength 

And just the sort that pass as good and kind. 

Beheld that he was safe, whilst others long 
And vain did struggle ’gainst the surging waves. 

Till, morbid grown, his mind could see — like flies 

That seek the putrid part — but what was bad. 

Then Fortune smiled on him, and his foot slipped. 

That ope’d his eyes for e’er, and made him find 
That stones and trees ne'er break the law. 

But stones and trees remain ; that man alone 
Is blest with power to fight and conquer Fate, 
Transcending bounds and laws, 
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[From him his passive nature fell, and life appeared 
As broad and new and broader, newer grew, 

Till light ahead began to break, and glimpse of That 
Where Peace Ecernal dwells — yet one can only reach 
By wading through the sea of struggles — courage-giving; 

[came. 

Then, looking back on all that made himkin 
To stocks and stones, and on to what the world 
Had shunned him for, his fall, he blessed the fall. 

And, with a joyful heart declared it — 

“ Blessed Sin I” 



PEACE. * 


Behold, it comes in might 
The power that is not power, 

The light that is in darkness. 

The shade in dazzling light. 

It is joy that never spoke, , 

And grief unfelt, profound, 

Immortal life unlived, 

•Eternal death unmourned. 

It is not joy nor sorrow, 

'But that which is between, 

It is not night nor morrow. 

But that which joins them in. 

It is sweet rest in music ; 

And pause in sacred art ; 

The silence between speaking ; 

Between two fits of passion — 

It is the calm' of heart 
It is beauty never seen, 

And love that stands alone, 

It is song that lives un-sung. 

And knowledge never known. 

It is death between two lives, 

And lull betwesn two storms, 

The void whence rose creation, 

And that where it returns. 

To it the tear-drop goes. 

To spread the smiling form. 

It is the Goal of life — 

And Peace — its only home ! 

* Componedat Eidgeley Manor, New York, 1899, 




WHO KNOWS HOW MOTHER PLAYS ? 


Perchance a prophet thou — 

Who knows? Who dares touch 
The depths where Mother hides 
Her silent faultless bolts ! 

Perchance the child had glimpse 
Of shades, behind the scenes, 

With eager eyes and strained, 
Quivering forms — ready 
To jump in front and be 
Events, resistless, strong. 

Who knows but Mother, how. 

And where, and when, they come ?' 

Perchance the shining sage 
Saw more than he could tell. 

Who knows, what soul, and when,. 
The Mother makes Her throne ? 
What law would freedom bind ? 
What Merit guide Her will 

Whose freak is greatest order,. 
Whose will resistless law ? 

To child may glories ope 
Which father never dreamt ; 

May thousandfold in daughter 
Her powers Mother store. 



TO THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


[Swami Yevekananda died on the 4th of July 1902'.- 
On uhe 4uh July 1898, he was travelling with some Amer- 
cian disciples in Kashmir, and as part of a domestic- 
conspiracy for the celebration of the day — the anniversary 
of the Amercian Declaration of Independence — he prepar- 
ed the following poem to be read aloud at the early 
breakfast :] 


Behold, the dark clouds melt away, 

That gathered thick at night, and hung 
So like a gloomy ball, above the earth ! 

Before thy magic touch, the world 
Awakes. The birds in chorus sing. 

The flowers raise their star like crowns, 

Dew-set, and wave thee welcome fair. 

The lakes are opening in love, 

Their hundred thousand lotus-eyes, 

To welcome thee, with all their depth. 

All hail to chee, Thou Lord of Light ! 

A welcome news to theo, to day, 

Oh Sun ! To-day thou sheddest Liberty / 

Bethink thee how the world did wait, 

And search for thee, through time and clime. 
Some gave up home and love of friends, 

And went in quest of thee, self- banished, 

Through dreary oceans, through primeval forests,. 
Each step a struggle for their life or death. 
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TO THE FOURTH OF JULY 


Then came the day when work bore fruit, 
And worship, love, and sacrifice. 

Fulfilled, accepted, and complete. 

Then thou, propitious, rose to shed 
The light of Freedom on mankind, 

Move on, Oh Lord, in thy resistless path, 
Till thy high noon o’erspreads the world. 
Till every land reflect thy light 
Till men and women, with uplifted head. 
Behold their shackles broken, and 
Know, in springing joy, their life renewed 
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SISTER NIVEDITA ON SWAMI VIVEKaNANDA' 
''"■[P'*EE first time I met the Swami was a cold Sunday 
.1 afternoon in iNovember and the place a West en,d 
drawing room. 

That afternoon is now'ten years ago, and fragments 
only of the talk come back to me. But never to be for- 
gotten are the Sanskrit verses that he chanted for us, in 
those wonderful Eastern tones, at once so reminiscent of, 
and yet so different from, the Gregorian music of our own 
churches. 

He was quite willing to answer a personal question, 
and readily explained, in reply to some enquiry, that he 
was in the West, because he (believed that the time had 
come, when nations were to exchange their ideals, as they 
were already exchanging the commodities of the market, 
'From this point onwards, the talk was easy. He was 
elucidating the idea of the Eastern Pantheism, picturing 
the various sense-impressions as but so many different 
modes of the manifestation of One, and he quoted from 
the Gita and then translated into Eoglish : “All this is 
threaded upon Me, as pearls upon a string.” 

He told us that love was recognised in Hinduism as in 
Christianity, as the highest religious emotion, 

And he told us, — a thing that struck me very much, 
leading me during the following winter to quite new lines 
of observation, — that both the mind and the body were 
regarded by Hindus as moved and dominated by a third, 
called the Self. 


" Prabhuddha Bharata. 
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He was describing the difference between Buddhism^ 
and Hinduism, and 1 remember the quiet words, “ the 
Buddhists believed that our senses were all right.” 

I remember that he objected to the word “ faith,”' 
insisting on “ realisation ” instead ; and speaking of sects, 
he quoted an Indian proverb, “ It is well to be born in a. 
church, but it is terrible to die there.” 

I think thatjthe doctrine of Be- incarnation was pro- 
bably touched upon in this talk. J imagine that he spoke 
of Karma, Bhakti, Jnana, as the three paths of the soul. I 
know he dwelt for a while on the infinite power of man. 
And he^doclared the one message of all religions to lie in. 
the call to Benuuciation, 

There was'a word to the effect that priests and temples 
were not .associated in India with the highest kind of reli- 
gion ; and the statement that the desire to reach Heaven 
was in that country regarded, 6?/ • the most religious people 
“as a little vulgar.” 

He must have made some statement of the Eisbern 
ideal of the freedom of the soul which brought it into- 
apparent conflict with our Western conception of the 
service of humanity, as the go.al of the individual. Eor 
I remember very clearly that I heard him use that curious 
word “ society” for the fir.st time that afternoon, in the 
sense that I have never been quite sure of having fully 
understood. He had, as I suppose, stated the ideal, and 
ho hastened to anticipate our opposition, “ ou will say,’^ 
ho said, “ that this does not benefit society. Bu'’"before 
this objection can be admitted you will first have to prove 
that the maintenance of society is an objection in itself.” 

At the time, I understood him to mean ‘humanity’’ 
by ‘society’ and to be preaching the ultimate futility of 

the world, and therefore of the work done to aid it, Was- 
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uhis his meaning ? In that case, how is one to reconcile 
it with the fact that the service of humanity was always- 
hiS whole hope ? Or was he merely stating an idea, and 
standing aside to give it its full value ? Or was his word 
society, again, merely a faulty translation of the curious 
Eastern word Samaj, coloured, as| that is, with theocratic 
associations, and meaning something which includes, 
amongst other things our idea of the church ? 

Eg touched on the question of his own position, as a 
wandering teacher, and expressed the Indian suspicious- 
ness with regard to religious organisation, or, as some one 
expressed it, ‘with regard to a faith that ends in a church,’ 
We believe,” he’said, “that organisation always breeds 
new evils.” 

He propbesied^fchat certain religious developments then 
much in vogue in the West would speedily die owing to 
love of money. And he declared that “Man proceeds 
from truth to truth, and not from error to truth.” 

This was indeed the master-thought, which he conti- 
nually approached from different points of view, the equaL 
truth of all religions, and the imposibility for us, of criti- 
cising any of the Divine Incarnations, since all were equally 
forth-shining of the One. And here he quoted that great- 
est of all the verses of the Gita : “Whenever religion 
decays and irreligion prevails, then I manifest myself. For 
the protection of 'the good, for the destruction of the evil, 
for the firm 'establishment of the truth, I am bokn agaiit. 

AND AGAIN,” 

We were not very orthodox, or open to belief, we who 
had come to meet the Hindu Yogi, as he was called in 
London at that time. The white-haired lady, with the 
historic name, who sat on the Swami’s left, and took the- 
lead to questioning him, with such exquisiteness of courtesy 
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was, perhaps, the least unconventional of the group, in 
matters of belief, and she had been a friend and disciple of 
•Frederick Denison Maurice. Our hostess and one or two 
others were interested in those modern movements which 
•have made of an extended psychology the centre of a faith. 
‘But most of us had, I incline to think, been singled out 
for the afternoon’s hospitality, on [the very score of our 
unwillingness to believe, for the difficulty of convincing us 
of the credibility of religious propaganda in general. 

Only this habit, born of the constant need of protect- 
ing the judgment against ill-considered enthusiasms, can, 
as I DOW think, furnish any excuse for the coldness and 
pride with which we all gave our private verdicts on the 
speaker at the end of our visit. “It was not new,” was 
our accusation, as one by one we spoke with our host and 
hostess before leaving. All these things had been said 
before. 

For my own part, however, as I went about the 
tasks of that week, it dawned on me slowly that it was 
not only ungenerous, it was also unjust, to dismiss in such 
fashion the message of a new mind and a strange culture. 
It occurred to me that though each separate dictum 
might fiod its echo or its fellow amongst things already 
heard or already thought, yet it had never before fallen 
to my lot to meet with a thinker who in one short hour 
had been able to express all that I had hitherto regarded 
as highest and best. I, therefore, took the only two oppor- 
tunities that remained to me, of hearing the Swami lecture, 
while he was still in London. 

The feeling that great music wakes in us, grows and 
deepens with its repetition. And similarly, as I read 
over the notes of those two lectures now, they seem to 
•me much more wonderful than they did then, For there 
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was a quality of blicduess an tbe attitude I presented to 
my Master, that I eon neyer sufficiently regret. When 
he said “The universe is like a cobweb, and minds are 

the spiders; for mind is one as well as many:” he was 

simply talking beyond my comprehension. 1 noted what 
he said, was interested in it, but could pass no judgment 
upon it, much less accept it. And this statement dis- 
cribcs more or less accurately the whole of my relation to 
his S 3 stem of teaching, even in the (- following year, when 
I had, listened to a season’s lectures ; even, perhaps on 
the day when I landed in India. 

There were man}^ points in the Swami’s teachings of 
which one could see the truth |^at once. The doctrine 
that while no religion was true in the way commonly 

claimed, yet all were equally^ true in a very real way, 

was one that commanded tbe immediate assent of some 
of us. When he said that God really Impersonal, seen 
through the mists of sense, became Personal, one was 
awed and touched by the beauty of the thought. When 
he said that the spirit behind an act was more powerful 
than the act itself, or when he commended vegetarianism, 
it was possible to experiment, But his system as a whole, 
I, for one, viewed with suspicion, as forming only another 
of those theologies which if a man should begin by 
accepting, he would surely end by transcending and 
rejecting. And one shrinks from the pain and humilia- 
tion of spirit that such experiences involve. 

It is difficult at this point to be sufficiently explicit. 
The time came, before the Swami left England, when I 
addressed him as “Master.”! bad recognised the heroic 
fibre of the man, and desired to make myself the servant 
of his love for his own people. But (it was his character- 
to which I had thus done obeisance. Nor did X at that 
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time, though deeply attracted by his personality, dream 
of the immense distance which I was afterwards to see 
-as between his development and that of any other thinker 
or man of genius whom I could name. 

Referring to this scepticism of mine, which was well 
known at the time to the rest of the class, a more fortu- 
nate disciple, long afterwards, was teasing me, in the 
Swami’s presence, and claiming that she had been able to 
accept every statement she had ever heard him make. 
The Swami paid little or no attention to the conversa- 
tion at the time, but afterwards be took a quite moment to 
say, “ Let none regret that they were difficult to con- 
vince ! I fought my Master for six long years, with the 
result that I know every inch of the way ! Every inch 
of the way !” 

One or two impressions, however, stand out from those 
first discourses. Christianity had once meant to me the 
realisation of God as the Father. But I had long 
mourned over my own loss of faith in this symbolism, and 
had desired to study its value as an idea, apart from its 
objective truth or untruth. For I suspected that such a 
conception would have its own effect on the character 
and perhaps on the civilisation of those who held it. But 
I had been unable to follow up this thread for want of 
material of comparison. And there was one who told us 
of no less than five systems of worship, founded on similar 
personifications of the divine idea ! He preached a r''i)ligion 
which began with the classification of religious ideas ! 

I was very much struck, further, by the strangeness, 
as well as the dignity, of some of the Indian conceptions of 
which I now heard for the first time. The very, newness of 
these metaphors, and of the turn of thought, made them an 
^acquisition. There was the tale, for instance, of the Saint 
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i.c ran after a thief, irith the vessels be had dropped in 
)iis iMror at beirij? discovered, and cast them all at his iect, 
erjins', 0 Lord, I knew net that Thou mast there ! Take 
tiif-iij, they are Thine ! Pardon me Thy child !” And 
again, of the samo Saint, wc heard how lie describsa uhe 
Ijito of n cobra, when, at nightfall he recovered, by saying 
’'A messengor came to me from tho Beloved.”’ There wr.s 
t'i'.G inferoncQ, again,' that tho Swami himself had chav;ii, 
fi'orn tbo iruragG in tho desox’t. Fifteen’ days be had seen 
it, and i.aI:on it always to be water. But now he that had 
beexi thirsty .and found'it. to be unreal, he might see it 
ficjain for fifteen .daTS but ahva\s henceforth he wmild 


I'inow it to be false. X’ho experience to which such achieve- 
ments had been possible, thei philosophy that could draw 
some parallel between this journey in the desert and life, 
were such as it seemed an education to understand. 

But there was a third element in the^Swami’s teaching, 
whose unexpectedness occasioned me some surprise. It 
was oflsy to see that he wasXno mere lecturer, like some 
other propounders of^advanced ideas whom I had heard, 
even from the pulpit. It was by no means bis intention 
to set forth dainty dishes of poetry and intellectuality for 
the enjoyment of the - rich and idle classes. He was, to 
his own thinking at least, as clearly an apostle, making an 
appeal to men, as any poor evangelical preacher, or Salva- 
tion Army officer, calling on the world to enter into the 
kingdom of God, And yet he took his stand on what 
was noblest and best in us. I was not thinking of bis 
announcQtnent that sin was only an evil dream. I knew 
that such a theory might merely be part of a cumbrous 
system of theolgy, and no more a reality to its elucidator 
than the doctrine that when a man steals our coat wo 
should give to him our cloak also, was to oureelves, The 
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thing that I found astonishing was a certain illustration 
urged by him. His audience was composed for the most 
part of fashionable young mothers, and he spoke of their 
terror and their flight, if a tiger should suddenly appear 
before them in the street. “But suppose,” he said with 
a sudden change of tone, “suppose there were a baby in 
the path of the tiger, where would your place be then ?' 
At his mouth. Any one of you, I am sure of it.” 

These, then, were the things I remembered and ponder- 
ed over concerning the Swami, whenhehad left England, that 
winter, for America, — first, the breadth of his religious- 
culture ; second the great intellectual newness and interest 
of the thought he had brought to us ; and thirdly, the 
fact that his call was in the name of that which was strong- 
est and finest, and not in any way dependent on the- 
meaner elements in man. 
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cians, philanthropicta, captains of industry, etc. Rs. 3. 

Eminent Mussulmans. Biographical sketches of 
Munlim Stateomen, Poet.fl, Reformers, etc. Ra. 3. 

Indian Christians. Biographical aketches of poete, 
publicists, Ministorn of the Church, etc. Rs. 3. • 

Indian Statesmen. Biographical sketches of fanaouc 
Dewaru; and Prime Minioterfl of fndiaa States. Rs, 3. 

Indian Scientists Biographical sketches with an 
account of tbeir ftesearchoo. etc. Rs. 3. 

Mission of Our Master, By the Diociplen of Rama- 
krishna and Vivekananda. Rs. 3. 

Hinduism. By Bahn Govinda Das. Rb. 3. 

Indian National Evolution. By A. C. Mazumdar. 
Price Rs. 3. 

Governance of India By Govind Das Rs. 3. 

To Subf!!. of Indian Revieu\ Re, 2-8. each. 


Books are given at concession rates only to subs- 
cribers of the ''Indian Review". Any one who wishes 
to buy. books at concession rates must remit Rs. Five 
(J2 sh. Foreign) one year’s subscription in advance. 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 
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(WITH A FOREWORD BT HON. 8lB B, L, MITT EE, 
K.c.s.i., Law Member, Government of India.) 


T his in a collection of sketches of famous Indian 
Judges who have adorned our courts during the 
last half a century with particular ttterition to 
the Canses Oelehre with vi.hich each Judge was 
connected. Indiana heve diatinguinhod thomselves 
in various profecBions under British rule but 
nowhere have their talents risen to ouch heights as in 
outlaw courts, whore it is indisputably recognised 
that they have held their own with singular distinc- 
tion on the Bench as on the Bar. These nketebea of 
Indian Judges are de.signed to give not only a record 
of individual achievementB in law but they throw 
light on the evolution of Hindu and Muslim Law 
under Britifh adrainiatration, ai d with it the growth 
of nocial and political inntitutioua and the modernica- 
tion of a very ancient and doop-rooted civilization. 


CONTENTS : 


Sir T. Muthuswatni Aiyar 
Nanabhai Haridan 
Dwarkanath Mitter 
Mahadev Govind Ranade 
Sir S. Subrainania Aiyar 
SirV. Bashyam Iyengar 
Badruddin Tyabji 
Sir Gurudas Baunorjee 
Sir P. C. Bannerjoe 
Sarada Charan Mitra 


Sir 8yed Amir Ali 
Kaohinatb T. Telang 
Juoiice Mabmood 
Sir Komeoh Ch. Mitter 
Sir N. Chandavarkar 
Sir C. Sunkaran Nair 
Sir .'AtmtoAh Mukerjea- 
V. Kriahnasami Aiyar 
Juftice Shah Din 
Sir Shadi Lai 


Sir Abdur Rahim 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 


Price Rs. 3. To Subs, of the “ I.R.” Rs. 2-8. 


^ Boohs are given at concession Tati’s only to subs- 
C7'ibers oj ‘^TJie Indian Beview Any one who wishes 
to buy boohs at concession rates must remit Bs. 5 
(Five), one year's subscriiUioji to the “ Indian Beview'' 
in advance. loiwign Subscriptions: Great Brltain- 
12 sh. (Twelve Shillings), U. S. A. 3 Dollars. 


Gr. A. Natesak & Go., Publishers, Madras. 





Politicians, Philanthi'opisis, Captains of Industrij, 

CONTENTS: — J. Jeejaebhoy, Banaji, Naoroji Fer- 
doonji, yyramji Jeejeobhoy, rfir Dinshaw Petit, S. S. 
Bengalee, Dadabhai Naoroji, K. R.. Gama, J. N. Tata, 
Sir D Hi. Wacha, Sir P Fvl. Mehta, Sir M. M Bhown- 
aggree, Malabari and Sir -T. J. Modi, With portraito. 

Opinions : 

Servant of India : •“ The book in very useful and 
deserves to be on the book-shelves of all libraries.” 

Cloth Bound Rtr. 3. 

To Subscribers of ‘‘ Indian Bo'^ievr Rc. 2-8, 



o 



Contents : — K M, Banerji, Rev, L?.] Behari Day, 
Ramdchandra, M. M Datta, Rev. W. T. Satthiana- 
dhan, Hr. Imad-ud-din, Nebomiah Goreb, K. 0 Ban- 
erjea, Pandica Ramabhai, Rajah Sir Harnam Singh, 
Dewan Bahadur L, D. Swamikannu Pillai, Narayan 
Vaman Tilak, Principal S. K Rudrs and Sadhu 
Sundar Singh. With thirteen illustrations. 

Rg, 3, To Subocrtberc of the ‘‘ I.R,” Rs 2-8. 


Sminent Mussulmans 

Among the oketcbes in thin volume are: Sir Syed 
Ahmed, air Salar Jung, N<iwab Moljsin-ul-Mulk, 
Badruddin Tyabji, Kahimtulla Muhamed Sayani, 
'Syed Mahmood, Syed Amir Ali, The Aga Khan, 
Sir Muhammad Shafi, Sir Ali Imam, Hj ed tiaoan 
Imam, Hakim /* jmal Khan, Si.r Ibrahim Rabimtoola, 
Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan, Syed Hanain Bilgrami, 
Juctice thah Din, Sir Mahomed Iqbal, Sir Muhammad 
Habibullah, Sir Abbac Ali Baig, Mahomed Ali, Jinnah, 
Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr. Hydari and the Ali Brotherc. 

With Portraits of all. Rs. 3. 

To SubscriherE of “ Indian Review”, Rs, 2-8. 


•O. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF 
Dk. MAHENDRA.LAL SIRCAR 
SIR JAGADtSH C. BOSE 
SIR PRAFULLA OHaRDRA RAY 
Dr. Sir C. V. R a M a N 
PROF. RAMAOHANDRA 
SRINIVASA KAMAKU.TAN 

AND AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR 

RESEAROSrcS, DISCOVERIES & INVENTIONS. 

^;^S a coinpanion volume to the lives of the many 
eminent Indians hitherto published, this volume- 
containinp the sketchen of dietinguiohed Indian 
Scientists will be specially welcome. 

Price Rs. 3. 

To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review”, Rs. 2-8. 


niradliaEii Stgiftegmem 

DEWANS AND PRIME MINISTERS 

view of the interest created by the question.- 
^ of the adjustment of relations between the 
British Government and the Feudatory States of 
India in the future ‘'Federated India”, every one 
interested in confltitutional questions should read thia 
book of absorbing interest to politicians and laymen. 

Contents : Sir Salar Jung, Maharajah Jung Bahadur, 
Rajah Sir Dinkar Rao. Dewan Eangacharlu, Sir E. 
Seohadri Iyer, Mr. V. P. Madbava Rao, Raja Sir 
T. Madbava Rau, Kazi Shahabuddin, Lakshmaa 
Jagannath, Romeab Chunder Dutt, Sir Seshiah br, Hri, 
Sir M. Vievesv^raya, Mr. Samaldas Parmanandas,. 
B. Eaghoonath Rao, GourishankeT* Oodeshanker, 
Maharajah Sir Pratab Singh, and Sir Kiahen Pershad. 

With 17 Portraits. 

Price Rn. 3. To Subo. of the “ I.R.’ Rs. 2-8. 


G. A. NATESAN & Co., POBLISHERS, MADRAS. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 

THE MAN AND HIS MISSION 

ThiiS in an enlarged and up-to-date Edition of 
Mr, Gandhi’s life and teachings, with an account of 
h-is activities in South. Africa and India, a sketch of 
the Non-Uo-operation movement, his great march in 
connection with “ Salt Satyagraha, liic arrest and 
i.iternment, the Slocombe interview, the Sapru- 
Jayakar negotiations, the Round Table Conference,, 
the Gandhi- tr win Pact, the Rupture and the agree- 
ment with Lord Willingdon, down to bin departure 
for London to attend the Second Round fable^ Confer- 
ence and his mosoage from S. S. Rajputana . 

With appreciations by the Rt. Hon. Sactri, Tagore,. 
Romain Rolland. Rev, Holmes. Sarojini Naidu. Mr. 
C. F. Andrews, Vlr. and ^^rn. Polak, Lord Irwin, etc. 

Ninth Edition. 

Re. 1. To Subs, of the ‘‘ tndim Review", As. 12 


Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule 

BY MaHATMA GANDHI 

“ It is certainly my good fortune that this booklet 
ic receiving wide attention. It is a book which can 
be put into the liands of a child.’ — Mahat'na Q-andhi, 

New and Third Edition. As. 8. 

To Subscribors of the Tndi in Review, An. 6. 

ON KHADDAR 

By Dr. PATTABHI SITaRAMAYYA 

In this handy book, Dr. Pattabhi Silaramayya traceE< 
the causes that led to the destruction of many ancient 
crafts and industries of this country. He also 
illustrates by facto and figures the great advance the 
country has made by the ateo 14. ihatraa Gandhi took 
by exalting the quentiun of Khaddar on to the pedestal 
of a patriotic plank in the Congress platform and the 
measures adopted for the boycott of foreign cloth. 

An 8. To Subocribers of the Indian Review, As. 6. 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras,. 




THE HEART OF IfflDUSTHAH 

By Dr. Sir S, RADHAKRISHNAN, m.a. 

Prof. Radhalrriahnan preoontB to the Wontern world 
in his own inimilahle language all that is truest, 
noblest and best in Hindu religion and thought. 

CONTENTS;— The Heart of Hinduism, The Hindu 
■Idea of God, The Hindu Dharma, Inlarn and Indian 
Thought, Hindu Thought and Ohrintian Doctrine, 
Buddhism, and Indian Philonophy. 

SOME SELECT OPINIONS 

The Hindu An admirable survey and interpre- 
tation of Hindu thought.” 

Mysore Economic Journal : — ” Presents in simple 
graceful English the most abstruse problems which 
for ages have agitated the human mind.” 

Young Men of India: — “Given in essence the 
Profonaor’n interpretation of the religious situation in 
India and his raossage for the times.” 

The Hindustan Review “Prof. Radbakrishnan 
presents to the Wontern world all that is truest, 
noblest and boot in Hindu religion and thought.” 

The C. S. S. Review : — “The essayn reveal Indian 
thought on the offensive and suggest that India may 
well be entering on a wonderful new springtime of 
coDstruotivs thinking.” 

Sunday Advocate They (these essays’) are 
•certainly calculated to give an insight into the 
philosophic background of the life of the great races 
which have come together on the Indian noil.” 

Prabuddha Bharata; — “ 'We feel no doubt that the 
present book will be greatly welcomed by the public.” 

The Vedanta Kesari : — “ The whole book ic full of 
valuable information and affords ample material T'or 
-a profitable comparative otudy.” 

Second and Eevised Edition 

Price Re. One, 

To Subscriborn of “Indian Review ”, As. 12. 

<^. A. Natesan & Co., PuBLisiiEiis, Madras. 




Tales from Sanskrit Dramatists 

THE FAMOUS PLATS OF 
Kalidasa, Bhasa. Harsha, Sudraka, 
Bhavabhuti and ViSaKHA-DATTA 

(WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY SIR C. V. K. SASTRI ) 

These ten tales (a list of which is given below) 
which range over the field of Sanckrit Drama, 

from Bhasa down to V irakbadatta, written on the 
lines of Lamb's “Tales from Shakespeare” are 
intended to" bring the treanuTea of the cliEoicc within 
reach of the lay reader. 

Contributors: Prof. M. Hiriyanna, Dr. S K. 
De, M.A , Dr Kunhan Raja, M a , Dr Subraraania 
Sactri, G. I Somayaji, M.A.. T L Krichnaswami 
Iyer, M.A., and Mrc. Kamala Satthianadhan, M. A. 

Contents: Vision of Vasavadatta, Avimaraka, 
Sakuntala, Malavikagnimitra, Vikramorvasiya, Mric- 
chakatika, Malati-Madhava, Nagananda, Ratnavali 
and Mudrarakshasa. 

SOME SELECT OPINIONS 

Times of India “It wan a happy idea of Ratesan 
-& Company, Madras, to publish a hook on the linen of 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakewpeare^containing rome of 
the well-known Sanskrit dramas.” 

Rangoon Times-.— ' Tho Tales are written in an 
eaBy and elegant style.” 

The JTindu:—" Eminently interesting collection.” 

The Leader “ The style and language of the book 
is good.” 

Bombay Chronicle:— " G'wQn in n very pleasant and 
■readable way the substance of all that is beet. 

Searchlight They have been written in an easy 
and elegant English.” 

United India & Indian States: — “Should find a 
place in every school, college, private and public 
library ” 

Triveni : — " The approach to the classics has heen 
made quite easy.” 

Sivarajya :—' Will be of very great use especially 
to those who are just lisping in Sanskrit.” 

Rb. 2. To Subscribers of the “ T.R.” Re 1-8. 

'G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 
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WITH THE TEXT IInT DEVA.NAGAEI AND 
AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
By Dr. ANNIE BESANT 

M ore than a lakh and twenty thoucand copiea of thic 
sacred Scripture of the Hindus have already been 
oold and now another ten thousand copies of this asto- 
nishingly cheap edition are issued for the benefit of the 
public. Tha slokas are printed in Sanskrit Devanagnri. 

SOME SELECT OPINIONS 

The Prabudha Bharata — ‘ Mr. Natesan has the 
happy knack of reducing important books to compact 
and handy dimensionn. . , . In clearness of type, in 
size and shape, the book leaves nothing to be desired. 
Wo can heartily recommend it to all who want a 
trustworthy pocket-edition of the Gita.” 

The Modern Review.— Mr. Natesan io bidding 
fair to bo the Indian Routledge. This finely printed 
edition of a well known and excellent translation has 
been here offered at an impossibly cheap price, and it 
ohould make its way to every Indian home and heart.” 

Leader.— ‘ The price is only four annas, the get-up 
excellent and the size and bulk very handy. 

The Theosophist.— '• A handy ^ little volume,, the- 
cheapness of which is a surprise. ’ 

Phoenis — ” This great scripture of the Hindus- 
needc to be read and ntudied^^in thousands of homea- 
both in India and elsewhere.” 

Ninth Edition. 

Price per copy Annas Four (not As. 2). 

Price of a single copy by V,P P. io Ao. 7 (Seven). 
Two copies 12 As. Three copies) Re 1-1- 
Four copies Re, 1-6. 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Pqblishers, Madras.. 




PSiSCIPLES OF HINDU EEUfiie-SOCUl EECENEBATiON 

By BABU GOVINDA DAS 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
BY BABU BHAGaVaN DAS 
AND A FOREWORD 

Bt Dr. GANGAf^^AUHa .THA, m.a , d Litt. 

Au companion value fco the author’s book on Hindu- 
ism. J.t is critical of current Hindu beliefc and lays: 
down lines along which reform should proceed. 

The Mahraita : “ Undoubtedly weU worth being 

read by thiukara and social reformers.” 

United Indio, and Jndian States : “ One of the 

most ihought-provokiug b.ioks on the subject.” 

Price Rs. 2. To Subs, of the *’ I. R. ’ Ro. 1‘8 

H 1 N ® U I S M 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

The book deals with the sources of Hinduiem, itc- 
fundamental teachings, itis rites and cuotoma, and it 
will be found invaluable to students of comparative- 
rolifiion, social reformers and legislators. 450 pages. 

Cloth bound Ra. 3, To Subs, of the ‘T.R-’ Rn, 2-8. 


GOVERNA?^CE OF INDIA 

[AS IT IS AND AS IT MAY BE) 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

It is a hand-book of progreenive politics and a 
vade-mecum for active politicians. Cloth Bound. 

Price Rs. 3. To Subn. of the “ I.R.” Ro. 2 8. 

G. A. IMatesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 




SPEECHES AND WRITINGS 
OF 





A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 
WITH A SKETCH OP HIS LIFE AND TEACHINGS 

p^HIS in an exhaustive and comprehensive collection 
of the works of Swami Vivekananda. It con- 
tainn, among others, his eloquent character-sketch of 
“•My Master”; his celebrated lectures at the great 
Parliament of tieligions at Chicago ; all the important 
and valuable speeches, addresaea aud discourses deli- 
vered in America. England, and India on Gnana Yoga, 
Bhakti Yoga, Karmi Yoga, Vedanta and Hinduism ; 
-a choice collection of the contributione of the Swami 
to various papers and periodicals hitherto not 
available in book form ; some of his private letters 
■ to friends ; and a selection from hio beautiful poems, 

Till Edition. 


Price Rs. 3. To Subs, of the “I.R. ” Rs. 2-8, 


The Mission of Our Master 

ESSAYS AND DISCOURSES 
BY THE eastern AND WESTERN DISCIPLES 

OF RAMAKRISHNA AND VIVEKANANDA 

PRINCIPAL Contents 

VIVEKANANDA g BRAHMANANDA 
ABHEDaNT A N D A g SaRADAN aNDA 
TRIGUNATITA S TURYANANDA 
BOD HANaNDA ^ KRIPANANDA 
ViRA.TANANDA g RHARVaNANDA 
NIVBDITA ^ DEVAM a a 
MISSWALDO g PaRAMaNaNDA 

Swarajya ; ‘‘Collection really worthy of preservation ” 

Price Rs. 3. 

To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review ’, Rs » ^-8- 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 


Sankara’s Select Works 

I'FzaA Sanskrit Text and English Translation 
By Mr. S. V'ENKATARAW ANA N 

Contents : — Hymn toHarj : The ten-verced Hymn ; 
Hymn to Dak»hinamtirthi ; Direct Realization; The 
Century of Veroe ; Knowledge of Self; Commentary 
on the Text; Definition of one’n own ^e!f. 

The main object of this invaluable publication is to 
present in simple Englich some of ibe works of Sri 
Sankarachary a in which he tried to expound in a 
popular style the philosophy of iho non-duaiistic 
Vedanta of which he was the well-known founder. 

Rs, 2. To Subscribern of the “ I.R.” Re. 1-8. 


Thre e Great Acharyas 

SANKAEA, RAMANUJA AND MaDHWA 

This is an attempt to bring under one cover criticol 
sketches of the life and times of these great religious 
leaders and an exposition of their philosophies. 

Contributors to the Volume : 

Pandit Tatvabhuohan, Dr. Krishnacwamy Aiyangar, 
Prof. M. Rangacharya, Mr. C. N Krinhnaswamy 
Aiyar, Prof. Rajagopalachari and Prof. S Subba Rao. 

Price Rs. 2. To Subs, of the “ I.R.” Re. 1-8. 


Ramanand to Ram Tirath 

Saints of N, India including the Sikh Gurus 

^;HIS new book, as its title suggestc, recounts the 
lives and teachings of the Saintn of Northern 
India from Ramanand to Ram TirAth. Tt includes 
sketches of Ramanand and Kabir, Nanak and the 
Sikh Gurus, of Kavi Das the Chamar Saint, of Mira 
Bai the ascetic queen of Chitor, Vallabhacharya, 
Tulsidas, Virajanand, Dayanand and Rama Tirath. 

Price Re. 1-8. To Subs, of the "I.R.” Re. 1-4. 


G-. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Mad rar, 



Religion and Philosophy 


The Heart of Hindusthan. By Dr. Sir S Radha- 
'■'kriahnaa Seleco essays on the Heart ojf Hinduism. 
The Hindu Dharma, The Hindu Idea of God, lolam 
and Indian Thought, H.iadu Thought and Christian 
Doctrine, Buddhism and Indian Philosophy ^ 3nd Ed. 
Ee. One. To Sub^. of the ‘ Indian Review ”, As. 13. 

The First Four Caliphs : Abu Bakr. Omar, Osman & 
AH. By Ahmed Re, 1. To ^ubs. ‘T.R.’* As. 13. 

Prophet Muhammad, Life by Ahmed Shafi. Hin 
Teachings by Moalana Yakub Hasan. Ao. 13. To 
Subicribers of the “ Indian Review”, As. 10. 

Life and Teachings of Buddha. By Sri Anagarika 
Dharmapala. Ak. 13. To Subs, of ” I. R-. ” As 10. 

Chaltauya to Vivekananda. Lives of the Saints of 
Bengal. R.e. 1.-8 t’o Subs, of “ LR. ” Re, 1-4. 

Ramauaud to Ham Tirath. Lives of the saints 
of H. India. Re. 1-8. To Subs, of ” LR.” Re. 1-4. 

Hindu Ethics. By Govinda Das. Edited by Dr, 
Ganganath Jha. Rs. 3. To Subs, of “ l.R.” Re. 1-8. 

Hinduism. A Hand-book of Hindu Religion. By 
Govinda Das. Rb. 3. To Subn. of ” LR." Rs. 3-8. 

Leaders oi the Brahrao Samaj, Recounts the liven 
and teachings of Raja Ram Mohan Roy and other 
Brabmo loaders. Re. 1-8. To Subs, of “ T.R.” Re. 1-4. 

Sri Krishna’s Messages and Revelations, By Baba 
Bharati. An. 8. To Bubo, of ” [. R.” As. 6. 

Light on Life. Six Spiritual DiBcouraes. By Baba 
Bharati. R.e. One. To Sub.*?, of “ LR,” As 13 

Mission of Our Master, By Dirciples of Ramakrishna 
and Vivekananda. Rh. 3. To Subs, of ” l.R.” Rr. 3-8. 

Three Great Acharyas : Sankara, Ramanuja and 
Madhwa. Rs. 3. Fo Subs, of “ l.R.” Re. 1-8 

Sri Sankaracharya’s Select Works. (Text in D:7va- 
nagari.) English rranolation by S. Venkataramanan. 
Rn. 2. To Suba- of “l.R.” Re 1-8. 

Aspects of the Vedanta. By variouc writern. Hew 
Edition. Ro. 1. To Subs, of the “ l.R.” As 12. 


G. A. Nates AN & Co., Publishers, Madras. 
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Agriculture & Economics 


Ersayu on Indian Economics. By the Jate Mahadev 
'3 rivind Hanade, Hs. 2. 1 o Subs, of “I.B. Be. 

The Svrr-deshi Movement : A nympOGium E,e. 1-4. 
J 'v 'Mi'i'- of tbe ‘‘ I. R.” Be. 1. 

On Khaddar. By Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya. 
t p o. To !S\)iiGcriberr. of “ I- H.” As 6. 

industrial India. By Glyn Barlov?. Re. 1. To 
£ ubuoribefs of “ j. R” As 12. 

Indian Industrial and Economic Problems. By 
I Tof. V o Kale. Rs. 2 To Snbe. of “ LK.’' He 1-8. 

The Improvement of Indian Agriculture. By 
fiaihleyne SiuKli. l\'e. 1. To Jiubc. ot I.K.. As. 12, 
Lift Irrigation. By Mr. (now Sir) A. Chatterton. 
Ds 2. 'o I'uba uf the “ 1. R.” Re. l-». 

Agricultural Industries in India. By S. R Sayani. 
Tie. 1. To Subs, of the “LB.” Ad. 12. 


Indian Tales 


Tales from Sanskrit Dramatists. (Ten famouc 
‘Dramas rendered into eany English prose on the linec 
of Lamb’s Tales.) Re. 2. To Bubs of*' I.R ” Re 1-8. 

Indian Tales of Fun, Folly and Folk-lore. A 
collection in one volume of eight bookletn. Revised 
and H ew f' dition. Re 1-4. I'o Subs of “ I R. Re. 1. 

Sakuntala. By Mrs. Kamala Satthianathan. 
Hendeied into e«.iy English pros© on the lines of Lamb’s 
Tajes for use in Sohoolo and Collegeo. As. 6 net. 

Maitreyi : A bsautiful Medic story. By Pandit 
Sitanath Tatwabhushan. Price As. 4 net. 

General 


Shakespeare’s Tragedies. By Rev. Dr Miller 
Being the critical atudjes of King Lear, Macbeth, 
Othello and Hamlet. Re 1-8 To Subs, of “I. R.” Re.1-4. 

Eminent Orientalists ; Indian. English, German, 
‘French ate. Hs 2 I’o Subs, of the “I. R,” Re 1-8. 

Malabar and Its Folk. By T. K. Gopala Panikker. 
Rb. 2 ! o Subo of the “ 1 R ” Re 1-8 

Miss Mayo’s Mother India : A Rejoinder. By 
iX. Matavajan. As. 12 To Subs, of ’* I.R ” An. 10. 

Visvabharati, By Dr. Tagore and C. F. Andrews. 
With 6 portraits. Ad. 8. To Bubs, of “ I.R.” Ab. 6, 
Delhi : The Capital of India. 54 illustc. Rs. 2. 

To Subs, of the “Indian Review,” Re. 1-8. 


‘G. A. Katesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 
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IF YOU WANT 

TO BE IN TOUCH WITH INDIA 

her political, social and industrial activities ; her history, 
tradition and literature; her religion and philosophy, 
her hopes and aspirations for the future ; and the^ men 
and w'onien who labour for the attainment of her ideal, 

YOU MUST SUBSCRIBE TO 

THE INDIAN REVIEW 

THE BEST, THE CHEAPEST AND THE 
MOST UP-TO-DATE MONTHLY MAGAZINE 

EDITED BY MR. G. A. NATESAN. 

The Indian Review is an All-India Monthly Magazine 
devoted to the discussion of all topics of general interest 
with special reference to India. It caters to the taste 
of all classes. * * * Please note that a large and varied 
collection of Books on Indian Political, Industrial, 
Agricultural, Social and Religious Literature, Biogra- 
phies, and the Speeches and Writings of Eminent 
Indians and Friends of India are offered^ at special 
concession rates to Subscribers of the Indian Review, 

It you have not already seen the Indian 
Review, send your name and address with a Four- 
anna {%d.) postage stamp for a free specimen copy. 

Single copy : Eight Annas — One Shilling, 

Annual Subsn. Indian : Rs. 5. Foreign : 12 sh. 



Rooks are given at concession rates only to siibscrihers 
of the Indian Revmo. Any one who wishes to hny hooks 
at concession rates'must remit Rs. Five (12sli. Foreign) 
one year's subscription to the “ Revieio in advance. 

G. A. NATESAN & Co., PUBLISHERS, MADRAS; 




